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PREFACE 


In 1943 It was proposed to present a Volume of Studies in Indology to 

Dr. B C Law, M A , B.L , Ph D . D . Litt , on the completion of his 55th 

year on the 25th October 1946 It is needless to recount the services of Dr 
Law to Ancient Indian History and Culture in general and Buddlustic 
studies in particular. His persevering researches in Buddhistic and allied 
subjects dunng the last quarter of a century have borne abundant fruit in 
the form of a senes of original studies replete .with erudition and scholarship. 
His valuable editions of Buddhist texts and translations have clarified 
our understanding of Buddhist philosi^hy and religion , It is therefore in 
the fitness of things that a volume of studies in Indology should be presented 
to him as a mark of appreciation of his dynamic, selfless and scholarly work 
and as a partial redemption of the debt of gratitude we owe to him God 

has fulfilled our desire and we express our gratitude to all^hose who have 

extended their hearty co-operation, and to the Indian Research Institute 
for undertaking to publish the Volume At the same time we express our 
d^p sorrow* for some among the contributors who could not live to see the 
book in print 

It IS now for the public to judge how far we have succeeded in complet 
ing the Volume for presentation to. a scholar of Dr Law’s eminence 

D R Bhandarkar 
B M Barua 
K A* Nilakanta Sastri 
B K Ghosh 
P K Gode, 


12-12-44 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
I 

INTRODUCTORY 

This Volume has been projected from a sense of duty which his many 
friends and admirers feel that they owe to Dr. Bimala Chum Law in record- 
ing in a permeinent form their deep appreciation of the mamfold services 
rendered by him to the cause of his country in general and to that of learn- 
ing and scholarship in particular 

Dr Law is a unique personality both as a^ihilanthropist and as a man of 
letters He is a favourite child of the two goddesses of Lak§mS and Saras 
vati who, forgetting their mutual jealousy, have combined to confer ujxin 
him their choicest blessings He is at once a patron and a devotee of 
learning 

Born in Calcutta on the 26th October 1891, he is a scion of the ancient 
Law family of Calcutta He is the youngest son of the 1^ Mr Ambica 
Chum Law, and the youngest grandson of the late Mr Jaygobmd Law, 
C,I E 

As a man of letters, he is already the author of more than 40 learned 
works on a variety of subjects connected with Ancient Indian History, 
Ethnology, Geography, Archaeology, Buddhism, Jainism and the like He 
IS an acknowledged international authority on Buddhism and Jaimsm He 
is also a sound student of Law *His book entitled “ The Law of Gift in 
British India ” is the only authoritative book on the subject 

II 

ACADEMIC AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS 

He has to his credit a rare record of varied academic distinctions con- 
ferred upon him by the Umversities and other public bodies 

He received his education at the Calcutta Presidency College and the 
Calcutta Umversity 

In 1914 he graduated with Honours in Pali In 1916 he passed the 
MA Examination standing First m the First Class in Pah including Bu'd- 
dhist Sanskrit, Epigraphy and Palaeography He also graduated in Law 
In 1924 he obtained the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture In the same year, he was awarded the Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Gold Medal by the University of Calcutta for his original re- 
seafiihes He is also a D Litt in History and a Bonarjee Research Pnze- 
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man of the Lucknow University and a Griffith Prizeman of the Calcutta 
University 

The VidyMaihkara Pinvenja has conferred upon him the spcaal title of 
Buddhttgama Siromam in recogmtion of the conspicuous services rendered 
by him to the cause of Buddhism and Buddhistic studies, a rare distinction 
with which few Indians have been honoured by the Buddhists of Ceylon 

He is associated with the following learned bodies and public institu- 
tions in different capacities 

He IS an Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona , Honorary Member of the Ganga Nath Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad , Honorary Life-Member of the Calcutta Geographical 
Soaety , Honorary Correspondent of the Archaeological Survey of India , 
President of the Calcutta Geograprfiical Society , President of the PracyavaijI 
Mandir ( School of Oriental Learning ) , Calcutta ; Vice-President, Vangiya 
Sahitya Panshat (.1343 B S = 1936-37 ) , Calcutta , Vice-President, Buddha 
Soaety, Bombay , Vice-President, Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, Calcutta , Vice-President, Indian Science News Association, Vice- 
President, Indian Research Institute, Calcutta , Vice-President, Iran Society, 
Calcutta , Life-^embei of the Bengal Educational Society , Life-Member of 
NarSSiksha Samiti (Council of Education for Women), Life-Mem^^er of the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Panshat, Calcutta , Life-Member of the Visvabharati Santi- 
niketan , Life-Member of the Numasmatic Soaety of India, 'Bombay , a 
Trustee of the Vidyasagar Institute, Calcutta , Histoncal and Archaeological 
Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1944-45 , Fellow, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland , Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Bombay Branch , Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal , Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, London , Corporate Member of the American 
Oriental Society ( 1937-40 ) , Vice-FYesident of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art , Vice-President, Bntish Indian Association for 1942-43 , 
Member of the Executive Committee of the B I Assoaation ( 1943-44, 
1944-45 ) , Vice-President, City Athletic Club, Calcutta , Life-Member of 
the Automobile Association of Bengal, Calcutta , Member of the General 
Committee of the Calcutta War Committee ( Appointed in August 1940 ) , 
Member of the Editorial Board of the Annual Bibliography of Indian His- 
tory and Indology instituted by Bombay Historical Society , Vice-President 
of the National Defence and Savmgs Week Committee ( 1941 ) , Member 
of the General Committee of the Silver Jubilee Fund of late King George V 
( 1935 ) ; Member of the General Committee of the Red Cross Society and 
St John Ambulance Assoaation , Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Medical College Centenary (1934), Member of the All-Bengal Central 
Flood Relief Committee (1943) 

Dr. Law is a big 25emmdar of Bengal and Landholder of Calcutta , an 
advocate of the Calcutta High Court , a Justice of the Peace and a FTtsi- 
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ix 


dency*Magistrate of Calcutta He is a Partner of Messrs Prawn Kishen Law 
& Co which IS one of the oldest trading firms of Calcutta He is a Free 
Mason and has been elevated to the rank of a Mark Master Mason 

III 

BENEFACTIONS 

The WOTld of scholars knows him for his wntings, but is not so well 
acquainted with the other aspect of his personality, his phenomenal philan- 
thropy in aid of approved public causes It is his way to do good in stealth 
He shuns publicity like poison His daily small gifts are hardly known 
even to the inner circle of his friends. But there are many public institu- 
tions which loudly proclaim what they owe to his silent benefactions, of 
which they will remain permanent witnesses tand enduring memorials from 
generation to generation 

His benefactions cover a wide range of humanitarian purposes He 
has responded liberally to the call of the suffering, irrespective of caste or 
creed, to the cry for relief of the poor, the infirm, the helpless, the afflicted, 
the diseased, the destitute, and the distressed 

His chanties are informed by the loftiest idealism, a spmt of dis- 
interested, positivist social service, of worship of Nara-Ndrayona, of serving 
G<jd by servmg Man 

He has endowed beds in Hospitals, founded Free-Studentships in Schools 
and Colleges, general as well as technical, offered facilities for higher research, 
helped the cause of advancement of learning by learned Societies, and liber- 
ally financed the publication of original contnbutions to knowledge His 
charities keep flowing in a continuous stream 

Some of his typical benefactions are worthy of special mention Besides 
endowing beds at Hospitals, he has paid a substantial contribution towards 
the construction of the Anderson Casualty Bl«ck at the Calcutta Medical 
Ccdlege, and to the King Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund in Bengal 

Many of the Funds started at different places foa the relief of distress 
caused by Earthquake, Cyclone, Flood or Famine have always received 
liberal contributions from him 

Some of his chanties have been directed towards the promotion of 
Publid Works of Utility, and of Cultural and Social Amemties, in vanous 
forms, whether it be Water-Works, Scheme for Afforestation, Supply of 
Stud-bulls, free distribution of booklets for children. Athletics or Clubs and 
Libraries 

His very timely contnbution for the supply of stud-bulls was thus 
appreciated by the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow : “ I have learnt with much 
satisfactiixi of your geaeroas gift, and write to say how much I appreciate 
it. The improvement of the breed of cattle in India is a matter of the first 
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importance, and your generous donation will assist to further a work s>f real 
national interest” 

The war has had its full share of his munificence He has ccMitnbuted 

c 

liberally to the differait War Purposes Funds in Bengal He has paid more 
than Rs. 20,000|- to the Indian Red Cross Society and to St John Ambu- 
lance Association He has paid substantial donations towards the Civic 
Guard Funds, Lady Mary Herbert’s Women’s War Fund, H E. Governor 
of Bengal’s Chnstmas Gifts Fund for troops, 11 1 19th Hyderabad Regiment, 
I T F Dinapore ( 1940 ) He has been helping the cause of the War in 
many ways 

The value of his gifts to these institutions has been acknowledged by 
the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, in the following terms “ Re- 
membering the many occasions upon which you have helped me before, I 
regard this donation as yet another example of your consistent generosity 
and public-spintedness , and if I am able to count upon the same measure 
of support and interest coming from all sections of the community, I don’t 
think Bengal will have any difficulty in fulfilling its full obligations in this 
great humanitarian cause” 

His Excellency R G Casey, the present Governor of Bengal, has also 
expressed to him his appreciation of an additional gift as follows “ I 
can assure you that this sum will contribute substantially to thee fulfilment 
of Bengal’s obligations to the sick and the suffering, and that it will be 
most gratefully appreciated by those who have sacrificed so much in this 
war on our behalf ” 

His contribution to the Cyclone Relief Fund was thus appreciated by 
the Governor of Bengal “ I regard this prompt and generous gesture as 
splendid evidence of your public-spinteSness and your sympathy for the 
suffering I can assure you that it will b^ most warmly appreciated by 
those who are in most urgent need of assistance ” 

His donation to the Sosietv for the Protection of Children in India in 
response to an appeal issued by Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlith- 
gow was thus appreciated on her behalf “ Your generous donation is a 
source of great encouragement in the face of difficult conditions obtaming 
at this present time" 

His contribution towards the King Emperor’s Silver Jubilee Fund in 
the neighbouring Province of Bihar has been thus appreciated by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Hazanbagh, Mr S L. Marwood “ I wish to thank 
you personally for your liberal contribution which is one of the first received 
in this district It will be a great encouragement to the Committee and an 
example to other subeenbers ”’ 

Dr Law has been the recipient of the Silver Jubilee Medal. ( 1935 ) 
and the Coronation Medal ( 1937 ) as a personal souvenir from His Majes 
ty the King Emperor of India 
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^Jis contributions towards these humanitarian and War purposes total 
more than a lac and a half. 

An account may now be given of some of his known educational bene- 
factions as follows — 

(1) A donation of Rs 8,000)- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for the institution of a medal called the “ Bimala Churn Law Gold Medal ”, 
to be awarded to “ the person who has made conspicuously important con- 
tribution to Indology” 

(2) A donation of Rs 3,000)- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for financing the publication of its popular Lectures 

(3) A donation of Rs 5,000) - to the Indian Association for the Cul- 
tivation of Science at Calcutta for endowing the ‘Bimala Churn Law Gold 
Medal ’ to be awarded every year to “ a person who has made the most 
important contribution to Saence including ’Medicine.” 

(4) A donation of Rs 2,500)- towards the endowment of a Research 
Fund instituted by the aforesaid Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science 

(5) A contribution of Rs 1,000)- to the Indian Science News Asso- 
ciation 

(6) A donation of Rs 7,000)- to the University of Calcutta for pur- 
chasing Electron Microscope for the Biophysical Laboratory of the Univer- 
sify College *01 Science 

(7) A donation of Rs 3,000)- to Rabindra Samiti, Calcutta, for en- 
dowing a prize on Rabindranath Tagore 

(8) A donation of Rs 5,0001- to Sarat Chunder Chatterjee Building 

Fund 

(9) A recurring annual 'grant of Rs 1,500)- to the Daulatpur Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Industries in Bengal 

(10) A donation of Rs 5,000 for the cpnstruction of a Hall at the 
Asutosh College, Calcutta 

(11) A donation of Rs 5,000)- to the Chittarapjan Sevasadan, Cal- 
cutta, and another donation of Rs 4,000)- to the Dufferin Hospital, Cal- 
cutta, for the endowment of two beds to perpetuate the memory of his 
deceased daughter 

(12) A donation of Rs 5,000)- to the Chittaranjan Hospital, Calcutta, 
for endowing a bed 

(13) A donation of Rs 2,500)- to the Calcutta Homoeopathic College 
for endowing a bed to the sacred memory of his late grandfather Jaygo- 
bind Law, C I E 

(14) A contribution of Rs 1,(X)0)- annually (1935 to 1939) to the 
Kern In^Btute of Holland towards the publication of its Annual Bibliogra- 
phy of Indian Archaeology 
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(15) A donation amounting up to now to over Re 40,(X)01- t;o the 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, to conduct its quarterly Journal, the 
“Indian Culture”. 

(16) A donation of Rs S.OOOj- to the Lucknow Uruversrty Endowment 
of Dr Radha Kumud Mookerji Lectureship 

(17) A donation of Rs 1,000]- to the Ganga Nath Jha Research Insti- 
tute at Allahabad. 

(18) A donation of Rs 3,(X)0|- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bom- 
bay which holds it as a Fund, the interest of which is to be spent in buying 
books in Pali and Sanskrit, to be kept separately in its Library as a special 
cdlection under the designation, ‘ Dr B C Law Collection ’ 

(19) A donation of Rs. 12,000!- to the Royal Asiatic Society in Lon- 
don, which the Society has created into a Trust Fund, the income from 
which is being utilised by it Jor the publication of learned monographs on 
tc^ics of Indology in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Special Senes called ‘ Dr 
Bimala Churn LaW Trust Senes’ 

(20) A gift of valuable stone images and sculptures of the Bengal 
School to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and that of a very valuable ivory 
image from Orissa to the same institution 

(21) A gift to the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta, of a granite figure 
of PrajfB ParamitS from his own collection 

(22) A present of Per«an and Mughal Manuscripts of great histori- 
cal value to the Delhi Fort Museum, and also to the Islamic section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta ( 1939 ) 

The total of his endowments of Free-studentships at different educa- 
tKMial institutions amounts to over Rupees Fifty thousand (1) Rs 10,500]- 
for the Calcutta Medical College , (2) Rs 16,700]- for the Bengal Engi- 
neering College, Sibpur (Howrah), (3) Rs 8,000]- for the Calcutta 
Presidency College ; (4) Rs 4,500]- for the Government Commercial Insti- 
tute, Calcutta , (5) Rs 6,000]- for the Calcutta Bethune College, and Rs. 
4,500] - for the Campbell Medical School, Calcutta 

IV 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

We may now turn to the work and achievements of Dr Law in the 
field of scholarship The quantity and quality of his literary output are 
unique in the annals of letters As has been already stated, he is to-day 
the author of more than 40 learned works dealing with different aspects of 
Buddhism, Jaimsm, Ancient Indian History, Geography, and Archaeology 
All these works the thoroughness and standard of their scholarship mark 
him out as an Indologist of the first rank The range and dejkh of his 
scholardiip will be evident from his numerous publications 
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His notewcMthy (xxitribations to Ancient Indian .History consist of the 
following works : 

1. K^atnya Clans in Buddhist India, 

2 Some K^triya Tribes of Ancient India, 

3 Ancient Mid-Indian Ki$atnya Tribes, Vol. I 

4. Ancient Indian Tribes, I. 

5. Ancient Indian Tribes, II , 

6 'irioeb m Anueni Inxiia, 

7. India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 

8 The Magadhas in Ancient India (RAS Pub ) 

In his several Volumes on Tribes, he presents a comprehensive and 
systematic account of more than 150 tribes belonging to different parts of 
India and playing an important part in the early history of India In 
these works, he has drawn upon all the available sources, Brahmanical, Bud- 
dhist and Jam He has utilised original works in Sanskrit, Pah, Prakrit, 
Tibetan and Chinese, and also epigraphic and numismatic sources, 
archaetdogical finds and the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims A careful 
and exhaustive study of ancient Indian tribes wntten in a spint 
of scientific research and without any partt prts has been presented for the 
first time jn these books on tribes One tnay rightly say with Dr Sten 
Kopow that ‘ the more we had books of the same kind, not only about tribes 
and clans but also about geographical designations, the better it would be 
for the world of scholarship ’ ‘ He has splendidly enlarged and supplemented 
the materials which were shortly dealt with by Rhys Davids,’ as remarked 
by Dr Geiger ‘ It must be admitted that the future historian of India 
will find his task substantially furdiered both by the wide knowledge and 
sound judgment of the author.’ ' 

His treatise aititled “ Jndui as described in early texts of Buddhism 
and Jcamsm ” is a well-written book dealing with the geographical position 
of India, its kings and peoples, social life and economic conditions, religicm, 
education and learning, based on the early texts of the Buddhists and Jains 
wntten in Pali and Ardhamagadhi, together with relevant Brahmimcal 
texts throwing light on obscure points The treatment is entirely novel 
and the results achieved are excellent In the opinion of Dr Keith, ‘ no 
author has done as much as Dr Law has to make living the picture of 
ancient India and we are deeply indebted to his learning and skill m exposi- 
tion This well-arranged and useful book represents the intensive phase 
which Indian histoncal studies are now entering as a result of the labours of 
Indian scholars. A vast array of facts effectively marshalled presents to us 
kings and wxHirtiers, saints and knaves, calculatmg money-lenders with their 
promissory notes and records of wealth on gtdd and copper plates, resource- 
ful merchants and skilled craftsmen This cimscientious and painstaking 

B 
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work goes to elucidate the progress of the country m the different fields of 
culture’ 

The following are 'the more notable contnbutions made by Dr. Law to 
Ancient Indian Archaeology and Geography - 

1. SrdvasH in Indian Literature ( A S. I Memoir No. 50 ) 

2 Rajagriha m Ancient Literature ( A S I Memoir No. 58 ) 

3 KauSdmbi in Ancient Literature ( A S I Memoir No 60 ) 

4. PaAchMas and tkeir capital Ahichchkatra (A S I Memoir No. 68) 

5. Ujjaytm in Ancient India ( Arch Deptt , Gwalior) 

6 Geography of Early Buddhism 

7 Geographical Essays 

8 Holy Places of India 

9 Rivers of India ^ 

10 Mountains of India 

An attempt <ias been made in the first five monographs to present a 
graphic picture of the ancient sites of iSravastI, Rajagriha, Kausambi, Ahi- 
chchhatra and Ujjayini from ancient Indian literature, coins, inscriptions as 
well as from the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims These exhaustive and 
systematic Memoirs will immortalize his name 

His treatise on the ancient city of Ujjayinl gives for the first time a 
full and systematic account of its history based on all available ori^nal 
sources supplemented by the evidence of coins and inscriptions and the 
information supplied by the Chinese travellers This monograph shows 
what an important place an intensive study of local history and specialized 
work in a limited field can have in building up the general history of India 
in all its aspects, political, economic of cultural There is no wonder that 
Indologists of the eminence of F W Thftmas, Barnett, Wintemitz, Keith, 
Johnston, Stein, Geiger, or Oldham, should have spoken so highly of these 
works In the opinion of JAfmtemitz, ‘ this work adds one more to the long 
list of highly useful publications which we already owe to him and adds also 
to our knowledge qf the history of anaent India This excellent piece of 
work, full of information and completely free from unjustifiable speculation, 
has received admiration on all hands’ 

His excellent Memoir on Rajagriha is an admirable piece of scholarly 
workmanship By collecting every detail about this ancient city, he has 
contributed a new chapter to the work which he has undertaken 

His Geography of Early Buddhism is undoubtedly an example of his 
erudition and sound exposition In the well-considered opinion of the Ger- 
man Orientalist, Otto Schrader, ‘this is indeed the kind of work which is 
often missed when reading through the Pitakas and which everji Indologist 
will welcome as a great boon ’ He admires the pains which tlie author has 
taken m collecting every available material on the subject. He expresses 
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his o^ni(xi that this bcx^ will become ‘an indispensable woik of reference 
for all of them.’ The great Russian scholar, Theodore Stcherbatsky, remarks- 
that this book ‘answers a long-felt need and will be highly appreaated by 
all students of Buddhist India’ 

His Geographical Essays is ‘a really valuable digest of mformation, ’ as 
Dr Barnett remarks Dr Keith says that ‘ it is a most valuable collection 
rich in accurately stated and carefully collected facts and lays all students 
once more under a deep dd>t of gratitude ’ 

These two works offer us a systematic exposition of geographical and 
topographical information based on critical study and research, following 
the lines of investigation started by Sir William Jones, Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Buchanon Hamilton, and Mackenzie 

His Holy Places of India, Mountains of India and Rivers of India 
are the publications of the Calcutta Geographical Society. They are 
historico-geographical sketches of subjects presented for the first time The 
holy places of India connected with the three religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism, have been arranged regionally and illustrated with maps and 
sketches The first named work places the educated India of to-day under 
a deep debt of gratitude by describing the holy places of India m a very 
picturesqud manner, combmmg the historian’s desire for detail with a scru- 
pulous attentipn to the tounst’s or pilgrim’s need of topograj^cal informa- 
tion The result of this happy combination makes these works indispen- 
sable guides to these places of pilgrimage By his first hand study of Sans- 
krit, Pall and Prakrit literature, he is eminently qualified to write this book 
and his geographical traimng has added to the utility of the text by enriching 
It with three maps showing eastern India, north and north-western India 
and southern India respectively* 

His monograph on the Rivers of India presents a systematic account 
of the rivers of India, dividing them into the Smdhu, Desert-River, Ganga- 
Yamuna, Bha^rathl-Hooghly, Brahmaputra-Meghna, coastal rivers, Goda- 
vari, Knshija, Kaveri, Penner and Narmada-Tapti systeffns* 

His Mountains of India presents likewise a systematic account of the 
mountains of northern, western, eastern, central and southern India based 
on the materials available from Indian literature, the accounts of the Greek 
geographers and the itineraries of Chinese pilgnms 

Dr Law is a life-long student of Jainism with an intimate acquaintance 
with its literature and histoncal traditions His publications m this im- 
portant branch of Indology are not so numerous as m other branches But 
his book entitled Mahdvira His Life and Teachings, gives us an objective 
account of what may be learnt from the Jama and Buddhist texts regarding 
the lustoncal founder of Jainism. It is characterized by the same accuracy, 
the same careful choice of facts, the same objectivity and sobriety of judg- 
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ment which fonn the inarked features of all his wntiogs. It wiD be chfikult 
to find out a bocA which gives a clearer and more systematic descnptimi of 
the life and teachings at the Great Jam leado'. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this very suggestive account has been written in a spirit of inyiartiality 
and freedom from the narrow prejudice that so often vitiate the writings of 
sectarian authors In the opmion of Geiger, ‘ it is an excellent comparative 
study of MahSvIra and Buddha, which sheds a flood of hght on several 
points at issue ’ We welcome the publication of this kind which contains 
valuable details some of which deserve careful consideration, as has been 
nghtly pranted out by the well-known German Indologist, GlasenaR) 

Dr. Law has unrivalled knowledge of Buddhist hterature, religion and 
philosophy All his works on Buddhism and Buddhist thought are very 
important, as they help much to elucidate many difficult and knotty points 
A bnef account of these may here be given 

A History of Pah LUerature (m two Volumes) • It is a comprehensive 
work of Pall literature It is a clear and exhaustive exposition of all the im- 
portant problems of the subject and is marked by tlie sober and impartial 
judgment of the author It contains a very learned and important discussion of 
the relative chronology of the canonical texts, which means, according to 
Geiger, ‘a considerable progress beyond what Rhys Davids has laid on the 
subject ’ In the camion of Wintemitz, ‘ this is the most «ompreheRsive 
treatment of Pah literature that has so far been published The well-known 
French savant Finot so much liked the book that he was frank enough to 
say “ It seems to me extremely well-devised to provide tillers in the Buddha- 
kfetra with an invaluable stock of information and references The author 
has worked hard for this result and undoubtedly he will reap in return much 
punya with the gratitude of the whole paniitajana” 

The Life and Work oft Buddhaghosa This book is the first systematic 
treatment of Buddhaghosa as a man and as a Pali commentator The late 
lamented Mrs Rhyg Davids in her Foreword to this book, says “ The book 
is all the more needed now as a very useful compendium of what we yet 
know of Buddhaghosa both from his own works and from other documents. 
It 18 a well-executed piece of work in which the author has collected all the 
historical and serm-histoncal materials bearing on the life and labour of 
the great Master of the Law and sifted them with considerable ability, sup- 
plementing these by chapters on the ongm and development of the stand- 
ard commentanes on the Buddhist scnptures (a very interesting expose), 
on Buddhaghosa’s successors, and on his writings’” Geiger and Carpenter 
have expressed their admiration of this book The former considers it to 
be ‘ an excellent monograph ’ on the celebrated commentator of thS holy Bud- 
dlHSt scnptures and the latter takes it to be a very important book <ki the 
subject. He also thinks that the chapters on the ongm of the commentanes 
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and th2 mterin^tion of Buddhism by Buddhaj^iosa ‘ Inay bnng many valu- 
able sKkltghts cm the histmy of Buddhism and fts consolidation as a system 
of thought m the Theravada.’ 

Htstoriced Gleanings : This is an interesting and well-written collec- 
tion ot essays on historical tc^ics. In the opmion of Dr E J Thomas, 

‘ the bode gives much more information of Buddhist notions than can be 
gamed from the usual books.’ 

Heaven and HeU in Buddhist Perspective This is a comprehensive 
treatment of the eschatology of popular Buddhism Geiger, Carpenter, 
Pargiter and Rapson have greatly appreciated this work and one of them 
goes so far as to say that it is ‘ full of rich illustrations of the working of the 
pnnciples of Karma m producing ment and guilt A comparison of these with 
similar conceptions m Brahmanism would show “how much folklore was com- 
mon to the two groups of teaching.’ Lord Zetland who has contributed a Fore- 
word to this bode introduces it saying .. " If the reader afffer perusal of the 
Volume has not acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the eschatology of 
popular Buddhism, he will have no one but himself to blame for Dr Law has 
admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform ” 

The Buddhist Conception of Spirits This book acquaints the reader 
as far as possible with what the ancient Buddhists thought about the spints 
and,8pmt wotjd A study of the preta belief among the southern Buddhists 
is bound to be attractive Geiger says . “ this book has preserved no doubt 
the popular beliefs ^read all over India It shows us that Buddhism did 
not annihilate the older creeds and ideas but the teacher adopted them and 
inserted them into his own system” Hopkins points out that it fulfils its 
purpose admirably m giving a very clear notion of what the Buddhists 
understood by the spirits deparfed and others 

Women in Buddhist Literature It contains a clear and comprehensive 
account of women m early Buddhism It deals with mamage and marital 
rdations, position of slave giris, the place of danang girls and courtesans m 
society, female education, female character, influence of Buddha’s doctnne 
on wc«nen, the origin and constitution of the order of nuns, and prominent 
Buddhist women This subject has been ably tackled for the first time by 
Dr Law before I B Homer and others 

Concepts of Buddhism This is a publication of the Kem Institute, 
Holland. It is a scholarly analysis of some of the important concepts of 
Buddhism based upon a careful study of original texts. It deals with eleven 
Buddhist concepts. Dr F. W. Thcanas considers it to be ‘ an excdlent work, 
one of the best (rf the author’s wntings ' ‘ The precision and exactness of its 
statements* and the aptness of its citations render it emineittly suitable for 
forming and conveying to students a correct idea of the mam features of 
Buddhist doctrine’ Dr. K^h remarks that ‘the author has aimed at pre- 
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senting us with a large mass of material carefully chosen, accunatel]^ inter- 
preted and skilfully co-ordinated, b^nng on the essential ideas of Buddhism 
as it IS presented to us espeaally in the Pali texts Dr Law’s work is of 
permanent value’ 

A Manual of Buddkist Hxstoncal Tradtltons {Saddhamma Sangaha) : 
This book which is a publicatKxi of the University of Calcutta is the first 
English rendering of an important text of Theravada Buddhism The 
SaddhammaSangaha is said to have been compiled by Thera Dhammakitti 
of Ceylon at a great monastery called Lankarama built by the great king 
Paramaraga. It comprises 11 chapters and his introduction contains a very 
good summary of the contents, chapter by chapter 'Fhe histoncal value 
of this work is enhanced by the inclusion of the account of two Buddhist 
Councils held m Ceylon during the reigns of Devanaijipiyatissa and Vatta- 
gamarii There is a very important and interesting account in this book as 
to how the four^great Nikayas were entrusted to various Theras at the 
First Council The story of the Buddha’s prediction about the establish- 
ment of the sasana in Ceylon has been developed a step further in this book 
than elsewhere We get a very interesting account of the three original com- 
mentaries on the Tnpitaka The translation is very satisfactory and Dr 
Law has indeed rendered a great service to the students of Buddhism and 
Buddhist history by preparing this valuable translation written in a scholar- 
ly style The book is indeed a valuable asset to the library of Buddhist 
literature 

Designation of Human Types, The Minor Anthologies of the Pah 
Canon — Part III — Buddhavatfisa and Canyapitaka 'The first named 
work is a publication of the Pali Text .Society It is the first English ren- 
dering of the fourth book of the Abhidhampia Pitaka called PuggalapaHnatti 
According to Geiger, ‘the translatiOTi is very well made and remarkably 
correct ’ 

The Minor Anthologies included in the Sacred Books of the Buddhist 
Senes contain an English version of the Buddhavamsa and Cariyapifaka by 
Dr Law whose *lo^e for indology and scholarship in Buddhist literature 
needs little or no mention to students of Buddhism 

As an editor of Pah texts, too, Di Law stands pre-eminent Besides 
being an editor of the Indian Culture, he has edited the following books . 
Thdpavanisa, Buddhistic Studies, and D R Bhandarkar Volume The 
Thupavatnsa has been edited for the first time by him for the Pali Text 
Society, London 

The second book is a collection of essays wntten by scholars of r^ute 
on Buddhism and Buddhist thought Dr. Keith points out that the editor 
has succeeded in secunng ‘ many and vaned ccanmunications whfth together 
fmm a very important addition to our knowledge of Buddhist philosophy 
and religion, history and philology’ In the opinion of Dr. Barnett, ‘the 
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puhlicSticoi of this fine spiritual pu$pdn}dt is a puf^ya of a high order and 
Dr Law has laid the world of scholarship under a deep debt of gratitude to 
him.’ , 

The D H. Bhandarkor Volume edited by Dr Law has been well received 
by Indian and European scholars all over the world It is undoubtedly 
a very valuable ctaitnbution to ancient Indian history. 

A Study of the Mahavastu and Supplement The Mahdvastu which 
IS an encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and doctrines is one of the important 
Buddhist books Eh. Law has given a bird'’8-eye view of this text He has 
‘ succeeded in reducing its confused mass to a comprehensive shape,’ as Dr 
Hopkins points out Dr. Barnett considers it to be ‘ a very helpful book 
which may serve as a guide to the student through the wilderness of the 
original text ’ Rapson congratulates him on ‘^s patience in analysing this 
encyclopaedia of Buddhist lore and his skill in making such an interesting 
selection from its contents ’ The celebrated German Irjdologist Hermann 
Jacobi remarks that ‘ all students of Buddhism will be glad to use this guide 
to the bewildering contents of that important text ’ 

Dr Law has published in Devanaga-A characters the texts of the Ddtha- 
vomsa ( the history of the tooth-relic ) and the Canyapifaka ( the collection 
of ways qf conduct ) with their English translations 

, He has /ilso enriched Bengali literature by his well-known pubhcations 
entitled Gautama Buddha, Licchavt Jdti, Preta Tattva, Bauddharamam, 
Bauddhayuger Bhugola, Jamaguru Mahdvha, Bharater Punyatirtha, and 
Saundarananda Kdvya He has translated A§vagho$a’s Saundarananda 
Kavya into Bengali language long before the appearance of Johnston’s Eng- 
lish translation, which acknowledges the help derived from Dr Law’s Ben- 
gali rendering of the work * 

The Law of Gift tn British India ( First Edition 1924 and second Edi- 
tion 1926) This book collects in cme place a!l that is to be said on the 
subject of gifts, a subject upon which the theocratic principles of Hindu 
Law do not always coincide with the secular view of .Reman and English 
Jurisprudence, and what is its modern equivalent in this country, the rules 
of justice, equity and good consaence It is a complete and comprehensive 
treatise on a subject which is often before the Courts It is an intelligent 
attempt to co-ordinate the texts and case-notes into a coherent commentary 
which IS bound to be of use to legal practitioners A critical study of the 
anaent texts and of the improvements made by judicial deasions on the law 
laid down in the texts are not the least interesting features of the work The 
book discloses great originality and research and is bound to provoke 
thought <jp the theories put forward by the author who has fully dealt with 
the entire case-law up-to-date 

A jurist of repute like Sir George Rankin remarks that ‘the exposition 
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of the pnnciptes of the Law of C^ft is dear and tus discussion of thi case- 
law is wdl-arranged and accurate.’ 

It may be noted that many of E>r. Law’s works have found their pub- 
lishers m several learned Societies such as the Royal Asiatic Soaety of 
Great Bntain and Ireland, the Pah Text Society of England, the Kem In- 
stitute of Holland, the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India, the University of Calcutta, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, the Calcutta Geographical Society, the Ardueological Department of the 
Gwalior State, and the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta 

The above record is to be considered not as a mere personal record of 
Dr Law’s inteliectual work and achievements It has an important public 
aspect, showing to what extent Indian history in general, and Buddhism in 
particular, are indebted to the .strenuous and sustained labours and researches 
of one man, and of one who has consecrated himself to a career of painstaking 
scholarship and hgs been “ living laborious days ” in a rare spirit of self- 
denial and asceticism, eschewing a life of leisure and ease appointed for him 
by his affluence Very few scholars of his social position and standing have 
to their credit such a dedicated life or have lived to see its rich fruition and 
fiuitage in the publication of such a remarkable senes of original studies 
marked by a umform standard of erudition and scientific method^ and also 
including among these, editions of valuable Buddhist Texts and their tran- 
slations 

In this connection a reference may also be made to what is not so much 
known outside the inner circle of his friends It is the help that he has 
been always rendering to his poor fellow-workers in the field of Research by 
way of granting them subventions in aid 'of their publications He has been 
also rendering that help in another form by undertakmg financial responsi- 
bility for conducting that renowned Research Journal known as the “ Indian 
Culture ” on behalf of the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta Tnbute 
IS due to Dr Law for his efficient editorship of this important Journal 

He IS one of the editors of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeo- 
logy published by tl!e Kem Institute, Holland He acted for sometime as 
the editor of Bengal, Past and Present, which is the organ of the Calcutta 
Histoncal Society 

' Besides books. Eh Law has to his credit numerous papers contnbuted 
by him cm the basis of laborious and much original research to different 
learned Journals and also to Conferences The total output of his activities 
in this field may be understood from the list given below : 

A Contributions to Commemoration and Presentation Volumes 
K B Pathak Commemoration Volume . 

Soaal, Economical and Religious Conditions of Ancient India, accord- 
ing to the Buddhist Texts 
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Dr. S* Krisknamam Aiyangrtr Camnumoration Volume, 1936 ■ 

South India as a centre of Pali ^ddhism 
Woolner Commemoration Volume, 1940 : 

Drugs and Diseases known to the Earljr Buddhists 
Studta Indo-Irantca (Ehrengabe Fur Wilhelm Geiger), 1931 
“Cetiya’' in Buddhist Literature 

Dr Bhagwanlal Indrajt Commemoration Volume, 1939 . ( Journal of the 

Gujarat Research Society, Vol I, No 4, Oitober, 1939 ) 

Dependent Origination 

A Volume of Studies tn Indology presented to Prof P. V Kane, 1941 . 
The Andhras m Ancient India 

Jatndcharya Shri Atmdnand Centenary Commemoration Volume, 1936 
Teachings of MahavSra 

Prof K V Rangoswami Atyangar Commemoration Volume, 1940 
Mathura 

The Cultural Heritage of India ( Sn Ramaknshna Centenary Memorial, 
Vol I ). 

Eschatological Aspect of Nirvajja 

• « 

Hamprasdda Samvardhana-Lekhamdla, 2nd Vol 
Pracana Bharater Rajnaitik AvasthS 
D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 1940 

ContempOTaneity of the Kmgs of India and Ceylon 

Radha Kumud Mookerjt Presentation Volume {Bhdrata-Kaumudi) 

Buddhist Rules of Decorum 
B Contributions to Conferences 
Indian History Congress ( 3rd Session, Calcutta, 1939 ) 

Contemporaneity of the kings of India and Ceylon 
Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924 
The Buddhist Conception of Mara 

Fourth Oriental Conference, Allahabad, 1926 
Female character as ducted m the P^i Texts 

Oriented Conference at Benares 1943 
Ayodhya in Ancient India 

Presidential Address at the inaugural meeting of the Bharafi Buddha Pan^ad 
held on 19-5-43 • 

Buddha Gautama 
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Presidential Address Mivered at the Vaiiakhi Purrama Anmversarf Day 
convened by the Mahabodhi Society in 1944 • 
iSakyasupha. (Mahabodhi Journal, May-June 1944). 

Lecture delivered dt the Discussion Meeting of the Roycd Asiatic Society of 
Bengal on the 3rd August, 1944 
Ancient Histone Sites of Bengal, illustrated by lantern slides. 

C. Contributions to learned Journals 
JRAS . 

(1) Formulation of Pratityasamutpada ( April, 1937 ) 

(2) Some Observations on the Jatakas ( April, 1939 ) 

JASB . 

(1) A Note on Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries (N. S, XV, 1919, 
No 3) 

(2) Influende of the five heretical teachers on Jainism and Buddhism 
(N S, XV. 1919rNo 3 ) 

(3) A short account of wandering teachers at the bme of the Buddha 
(NS, XIV, 1918 No 7 ) 

(4) Taxila as a Seat of Learning in Pah Literature ( N S, XII, No. 
1, 1916) 

(5) The Licchavis in Anaent India ( N S, XVII, No 3, 1921 ) 

(6) Data from the Sumangalavtlastm, Buddhaghosa's Commentary^ on 
the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pifaka (NS, XXI, No 1, 1925 ). 

(7) Anga and Campa in Pali Literature (N S , XXI, No I, 1925) 

(8) Gautama Buddha and the Paribrajakas tN S, XXI, No 1, 
1925 ). 

(9) The Almakas or Assakas in Ancient India (N S, XX, 1924) 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

( 1 ) Geographical Data from Sansknt Buddhist Literature ( Vol XV, 
1934, Oct - Jan ) . 

(2) Pall Chronicles (Vol XIII, Pts III-IV ) 

(3) Countries* and Peoples of India (Epic and Paurapic Sources) 
( Vol XVII, 1936, pp 217-242 & 319-339 ) 

(4) Some Ancient Indian Tribes ( Vol XXII, Pts I & II, 1941 ) 

(5) Non-Canonical P61i Literature ( Vol XIII, Pt II) 

(6) Nirvajja and Buddhist Laymen ( Vol XIV, 1933 ) 

(7) Magadha and Rajagnha in Pali Literature (Vol XIII) 

(8) Chronology of Kli Canon ( Vol XII ) 

(9) Ancient Indian Tnbes ( Vol XXI ) 

(10) Mind in the Dhammapada (Vol XIX) 

Epigraphia Indica 

(1) A Pall Counterpart of the Nalanda Text of Pratltyasamutpada- 
yibhafiga ( Vol XXIII, Pt. VI ). 
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(S) Bhikkhuioi m Indian Inscriptions (Vol XXV, pt 5). 

JBBRAS . 

(1) Studies in the Apadana (N S, Vol 13', P937) 

(2) Buddha’s First Discourse ( N. S., Vol. 15, 1939 ) 

(3) The Angas in Ancient India (N S, Vol 20, 1944) 

Indian Culture : 

(1) Some Ancient Indian Tnbes ( Vol I, pp 381-91 & Vol VII, 
No. 2 ) 

(2) Ko4ala ( Vol I, No 3, pp 521-3 ) 

(3) The Vangas ( Vol I, No 1, p 57 ). 

(4) Some Notes on Tnbes of Ancient India ( Vol I, No 2 ) 

(5) Buddhist Paramilia (Vol. I p 6^) 

(6) Did AiSoka become a Bhikkhu’ (V6l I) 
i(7) Importance of the Bhabru Edict ( Vol. I ). 

(8) The Damilas ( Vol III ) 

(9) Aspects of Nirvaija (Vol II) 

(10) Asvaghosa the Poet (Vol III, No I) 

(11) A^vaghosa the Philosopher (Vol III, No I) 

(12) Ancient Indian Tribes (Vol III, No 4) 

(13) uEhstmguished Men and Women in Jainism ( Vol III ) 

(14) Telakatahagiatha Kverses on oil-pot) (Vol V, p 25) 

• <9 

Journal of Indian History • 

(1) The Puijidras of Ancient Bengal ( Vol XII ) 

(2) Buddha’s Life in Art (Vol XVIII ) 

(3') The Ambauth^ ( Vol ^{111 ) 

(4) The K^iiSs in Ancient India ( Vol IV ) 

(5) Some Tnbes of Ancient India ( Vol XX, Pt I ) 

(6) The Utkalas and Udras in Ancient India ( Vol XIX, Pt 3). 

Journal of the U P Historical Society 

(1) The Malavas in Ancient India ( Vol VII, Pt 2 ) 

(2) Sacred Places af the Jams 

(3) Sacred Places of the Vaisnavas (Vol X, No 1) 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University . 

Buddhist ConcqitKMi of Dharma ( Vol XXVIII, 1935 ). 

Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society 

Buddhaghosa’s Visits to Ceylon and Burma and his reminiscences of 
the Island of Lalnka ( Vol VIII Pt I, 1922 ) 

Jama Gazette . 

Vividha-tSrtha-kalpa ( Vol XXXV, No 12, Dec , 1938 , Vol XXXVI, 
No 1, January, 1939 , No 3, March, 1939 , No 6, June, 1939 , No 7, July, 
1939 , No. 8, August, 1939). 
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Jama Antiquary : 

(1) The Kalpasutra, ( Vol II, No. 4) 

(2) VatS^ and Mtihavira 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society • 

(1) The Yaudheyas in Ancient India ( Vol XXV ). 

(2) Geographical References m the Ceylonese Chronicles ( Vol XXII ). 

(3) reii Tracts in Inscriptions ( Vol XXII, N S., No 4 p 399 ) 

(4) MathurS • An Ancient Indian City (Vol XXXII, No 1, July, 
1941, p 1 ) 

(5) A short account of the Damilas ( Vol XXVII, p 26 ) 

Vira (Vol IV, Nos 12 & 13, Jayanti Number) 

(1) Jfiatnka K$atri aur»Bhagv^ Mahavira (p 276) 

(2) Vardhamana Mahavira ( p 346 ) 

Indian Antiquary * 

Buddhist Women ( 1928, March-May ) 
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CD Suvanjavaioik Jatir Vanja Nirijaya (1st Year, 1323 bs ). 

(2) Ajatagatm (1st year, Caitra, 1323 bs.) 

(3> Vrji-Licchavi Vivaraioa (1326 bs, 3rd year) 

(4) Pradnamudia Karsapajja (2nd year, ASvin, 1325 BS ) 

(5) Tak^la <'2nd year, Kartik, 1325 bs ) 

(6) SSntideva (4th year, Kartik, 1327 bs ) 

(7) Efinanath Dhar (Jaistha, 1331 bs, 8th year) 

(8) Paralokagata Nand^al Dey (Phalgun, 1333 B.s, 11th year). 

Sahttyapari$at Patrikd 

(1) Daksina * Bharatavarse P&li-Bauddha-dharmer Vistara (1342 BS 
No 4). 

(2) Bauddha Apadana (1344 bs No 2) 

(3) Bharatiya Lekhamaiaye Bauddha Bhikkhunl (50 Bhaga, 4th 
Saipkhya) 

SUubharatl . 

(1) Bauddhatirthasthan (Pt IV, pp 1338-40) 

(2) Pradna Bharater Bauddha Vigvavidyalaya (Pt. IV, pp 1441-54) 

(3) Bharater Jaina Tlrthasthan (No 21, p 1638) 

(4) Pradna Bharater Janapada (No 24, p 1890) 

(5) Pradna Bharater Samajik AvagM (No 25, p 1974) 

(6) Bhlarater Parvata O Nad! (No 3^ p 2534) 

(7) BhSrater Vaisnavatirtha (No 34) 

(8) Brahmaputrer utsa sandhane (No 38, p 2987) 

Pravdsl 

(1) LicchavideSa Vaigali (Kartik, 1328 bs) 

(2) VaigalivasI (Agrahayana, 1328 bs) 

(3) Videha (Paus. 1328 bs) 

(4) Cgijakya O Candragupta (Magh, 1328 bs ) 

. (5) Baudhasahitye Silpa O bhaugohka tathya (Vol XXXI Part I 
1338 BS,pp 629-32) 

(6) Pradna Bharate Nagararak?! (Magh, 1348 bs ) 

(7) PancSIer Rajanyavarga (A§adh, 1350 bs.) 

Bharatavar^a : 

(1) ChaVajana Bauddha Tlrthikacaryer Itivrtta (Agrahaytuja, 1323 

B.S ) . 

(2) PtSdna Bharater Anjavapota (Agrahayana, 1322 bs) 
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(3) Bharate N;^ Puja (A^iiclh, 1322 b.s ) 

(4) RSfici BhraniaiGa, (AiSvin, 1322 B.s.)- 

(5) BhSratlya ParibiSjaka (Aivin, 13-28 B.S.) 

(6) PiSdna Blwate Avaliti (Ja^tba, 1336 b.s.) 

(7) Vatsade4a Kau^ambS (iSrava^, 1336 b.s ) 

(8) JagamHathpurer Mandir (Ranchi) (VaiSakha, 1337 B.s.) 

(9) Gautainer Vaitagya O Sambodhilabha (Magha, 1337 b.s ). 

(10) PiScSna Bharate Mahijanapada (Agrahayaija, 1340 B.S.). 

(11) Pi3cSna Bharater K$atriya Jab (Caitra, 1341 B.S ) 

(12) Pifidina BhSratlya Att^ika (Pau§, 1343 BS ) 

(13) Jaina Tirthasthan (Sravaaja, 1344 B.s) 

(14) Jainaguru Mahavlrer Dharmopadesa (Magha, 1345 BS) 

(15) Pradna Bharata (Sravaiija, 1346 bs)* 

(16) KauSamb! (Jai§tha, 1347 bs) 

(17) Bharater Puuyatirtha (Agrahiyana, Paus, and Phftlguij, 1348 bs). 

(18) Pradna Bharater Vyadhi (24th year, Pt II, No 1, A§adha, 1344 
BS.) . 

(19) Kncaier Rajnaitik Avastha (Jaistha, 1350 BS) 

(20) Suprasiddha Jama Nara-Nari (A4vin, 1343 bs ) 

(21) Sauryapura — Pradna Mathutfi (Sravaija, 1350 bs) 

(22) Pradna Bharater Bhaugohk Avastha (VaiSkha, 1351 bs) 

Bm}l : 

Siiphala-kahini (3rd year. No 2, 1317 bs ) 

Mmasi 

T5jer Silpi Ke’ (Agrahayaij^ 1318 bs ) 

Arydvartta 

(1) Pravada-Prasanga (Jaistha, 1319 bs) 

(2) Sukiy&bibi O Sukiya Street (Sravaija, 1319 BS) 

Sankalpa 

Uttarakuru (Bhadra, 1321 bs.) 

Mdnast-0 Marmavdru 

(1) Bauddhabha^yakar Dharmapala (Falguna, 1324 bs) 

(2) Pradna Samaja Prasanga (Kiartik, 1325 BS ) 

(3) Buddhadever Samasamayika Paribiajakagana (Agrahayapa, 1325 

B.s ) 

(4) Pradna Bharata-Itihase Udnaragaaja (Asadh, 1336 bs.) 

Basumad . 

Pradna Bharate Paribrajakaga^a (Jai§tha, 1336 b.s ). 
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PaHcapu^pa 

(1) Piadnayuge ^thuiavasi jSurasenagaoa (Smvaoa, 1336 B.S.). 

(2) Pnadnayugie PaflcalagaQa (Agtahayaija, 1336 B.s.}- 

Vicitra : 

(1) Pradna Cedigapa O Cedmajya (Aeadh, 1336 as.). 

(2) Pradna Bharate Kuru vaiii^a (Agrahayaija and PauE- 1336 B.S.). 

Pufpopatra : 

Pradna Bharate MatByagai;ia (gravaija, 1336 BS.). 

The above constitutes a unique record of learning and scholarship, of libe- 
rality and philanthropy, deserving of public and permanent recognition m a 
fitting form such as that projected in this Presentation Volume made up of 
learned articles yoninbuted by so many scholars of different lands as tokens 
of their appreciaticm of Dr Bimala Chum Law’s life and work 

Radha Kumud Mookerji. 
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ADDENDUM 

[Addendum to Dr R C Mazumdar’s article “The Chronology of 
the Early Kings of Nepal ] 

No notice has been taken of Mr Jayaswal's article on “ The Chronology 
and History of Nepal ” {JBORS XXII, 157 ff ) and Mr K G Sankar’s arti- 
cle on “The Early Chronology of Nepal” {IHQ XI, 304 ff) The first is 
based on a series of arbitrary assumpticwis backed by fallacious and specious 
arguments, which it would be a long and teaious ^ask to refute in detail The 
conclusions arrived at are also so complicated by a rearrangement of the entire 

list of kings given in the Vamsdvalu that it would take many pages to set 

•# 

them forth in a clear light Mr Sankar’s article is inspired by the theory 
of Yasodharman-Vikramaditya which no scholar accepts now-a-days and is 
mainly based on astronomical data It is interesting to note, however, that 
the results of his astronomical calculations are very different from those 
adopted by Fleet, Levi and Jayaswal. This indirectly supports what I have 
said above regardmg the value of these data I may add that Mr Jayaswal 
followed Fleet in reternng the date 386 of Manadeva to the Gupta era and 
thus placing the group of kings from Vpsadeva to Manadeva after 6ivadeva 
and Aim§uvarman Mr Sankar regards Am^uvarman as the Viceroy of Yaso- 
dharman and thus places him about a century before Hiuen Tsang None of 
these can be regarded even as probable hypotheses 
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By 

The Most Hon the MARQUIS OF ZETLAND, KG, G.csi , G c I.E. 

On a day m July m the year 1943, I was sitting on the stonepaved 
terrace which runs along the wing of the house in which my wnting room is 
situated, meditating, as I often found myself doing in the comparative leisure 
which retirement from Government office had brought me, upon the astonish- 
ing spectacle presented by the human race devoting an unparalleled concentra- 
tion of effort on the task, as it seemed, of exterminating itseS. Although the 
hands on the dial of my watch pointed to six o’clock, the sun was still high 
in the heavens and cast foreshortened shadows from the trees over the growth 
of rank grasses which covered what in haj^ier days had been smoothly mown 
lawns On the sundial nearby, the slowly moving shadow disputed the in- 
formation given me by my watch to the extent of no less than two hours, 
for with a view to saving the fuel normally consumed m the production of 
artifi«al light and to giving the hard worked population the chance of re- 
creation in the open air at the end of the day’s toil, it had been decreed that 
by the simple expedient of putting forward the hands of the clock, daylight 
should be prolonged to that extent but <Mie of many indications of the abnor- 
mality of the times which had overtaken this man-made world of which we 
found ourselves the protesting but helpless denizens The weeds and general 
air of unkemptness which met my gaze , the entire absence of activity which 
was responsible for the triumph of the riotous wgetation over the former 
orderliness of gravel walk and well kept lawn — for under the system of 
rigid regimentation which had been imposed upon us, every male between 
childhood and old age, whether a gardener, or one employed on any kind of 
peace-time work whatsoever, had been wrenched away from his normal occu- 
pation — were others, as were also the bulletins issued on the air at regular 
intervals durmg the twenty four hours, describing the daily progress made 
m tlie process of extermination in the various theatres of war 

On the back of the gardai seat on which I was sitting were chiselled deep 
into the wood words which had once seemed to be full of a sweet content 
but which now rang with a hollow note . — 

“ The kiss of the sun for pardon , 

The s(Mig of the birds for mirth ; 

Man 18 nearer God’s Heart in a garden 
Than anywhere dse c«i earth.” 
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The song of the birds for mirth ’ There was little enough mirth in these 
sombre days , moreover the song of the birds was drowned in a sea of rau- 
cous noise and the erstwhile peace of the garden was constantly being shat- 
tered by the sinister drone of aeroplanes — ^giant four-engined bombers and 
more agile and lithsome fighters — as they streaked across the sky , by the 
rumble of monster tanks as they clawed their way along the high road nearby, 
for not far away was a vast military cantonment, and by the patterned ex- 
{^osion of projectiles of many calibres on the moorland beyond the trees 
which had formerly pastured flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, but which, 
since It now served the purpose of a tank range, had become a no-man’s land 
of repulsive desolation from which the grouse and other wild life which had 
formerly found a happy home there, had fled abashed 

As 1 sat pondering these things on the summer afternoon m question, a 
letter, come by Jhe afternoon post and bearing an Indian stamp and postmark, 
was put into my hands The postmark showed that it had been many weeks 
on the way, which, in the circumstances, was not surprising, for with battles 
on a vast scale raging along the Mediterranean sea-board and with the seven 
seas infested with hostile submarines, the routing of ships had for long been 
an uncertain business But long though it had been on the way, its eventual 
arrival at its destination was none the less welcome, for it brought me news 
of one with whose work as the historian of an age which pres^ted so plgasmg 
a contrast with the present, I had long been familiar , and I found myself 
speeding back in imagination to a day a quarter of a century ago when, from 
the summit of the rum of an ancient tower— no less a building than the 
famous Pippala stone house marking yie site of the former city of Rajagrha. 
of which the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien has left a record — I gazed over the 
dusty landscape spread over the Patna District of Bihar 

For me much of the^ charm of Dr Bimala Charan Law’s work derives 
from the fact that he succeeds in clothing with flesh and blood the dry 
bones, which are all that are left to mark the scene of the life and times of a 
race of men wIi'T flourished nigh on 2,500 years ago Apart from certain 
superficial mounds there is nothing to be seen to-day to distinguish Basarh, 
in the Muzafferpur District in Tirhut, from any one of the numerous other 
villages dotted over the landscape of the modem Province of Bihar, just as, 
amid the drab hills of the Patna District hardby, there is little beyond the 
rums of walls and an ancient watch-tower built of blocks of undressed stone, 
to break the monotony of the view Yet with a copy of “The Ksatnya 
Clans of Buddhist India” as an aid, these modest relics of the past bour- 
geon into life once more and in place of the empty landscape we see, as in a 
vision, flourishing cities and peoples, priests and potentates, playing their al- 
lotted part in the great drama of human history— Vaiiali, the capital of the 
Licchavis and Head-quarters of the great and powerful Vajjian Confederacy , 
Rajagrha, “ The Kmg’s Houjse capital of Magadha , Bimbisira and Ajata- 
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§atni who lived and reigned there ; and, more particularly, men of venerable 
beanng, leading lives of asceticism and discoursing on the higher problems of 
rdigion and ethics in the mango groves abounding in* the neighbourhood of 
the cities, or m the mote-halls in which gatherings of the people were held 

While the picture painted for us by Dr Law of these early inhabitants 
of the lands washed by the waters of the sacred Ganges is an attractive one, 
the painter does not sedc to depict them either as a race of saint, or of super- 
men , but rather as people with a zest for life and with the shortcomings no 
less than the virtues inherent in human nature He makes it clear that war 
was not unknown amongst them, for they prided themselves on being of the 
martial caste, while those who occupied the throne, where the State was or- 
ganised on a monarchical basis, were by no means deaf to the promptings of 
ambition So far as their personal charactensftcs are concerned, he shows 
us the Licchavis in particular, as a handsome race, fond of display and of 
fine raiment, an affluent people, the owners of chariots and Isorses, yet hardy 
withal Their young men, it is to be noted, were high spinted with a pas- 
sion for manly sports, and no strangers to the escapaifcs common to hot- 
blooded youth all the world over Yet no doubt is left in our minds that 
if they found pleasure in the company of courtesans, the sacrament of mar- 
riage was tjgidly respected and a high standard of chastity demanded of 

their womenfolk 

• • 

We see that the standard of civilisation evolved by them was a high one, 
and that with all their virile qualities they were lovers of the fine arts , that 
among the people generally arts and crafts were highly developed, while the 
grandeur and vanety of their buildings testified to the skill alike of their 
architects and their artisans In brief, we derive the impression that what 
Pericles said of Athens, might equa'ly have been said of Vai4alT, namely, that 
the Licchavis had provided education and recreation for the spirit and beauty 
in their public buildings which delighted their hisarts by day and banished 
sadness 

It IS further made clear to us that their social and pdlitical organisation 
was on a correspondingly high level , for side by side with the monarchical 
form of Government which flounshed south of the Ganges in Magadha, there 
existed on the north side of the river the Republics of the Licchavis and 
other clans whose administration was carried out through the agency of power- 
ful Corporations of the citizens meeting in public assembly 

In short, what we find in the picture presented to us, is a microcosm of 
civilised humanity as it evolved and spread over the earth , and we ask 
ourselves, if the vignette which we are given of the life and times of these 
IQatriya elfins is, broadly speakmg a replica of innumerable other tableaux 
which go to the making of the vast and chequered panorama of human his- 
tory, what is it that gives to it a quite outstanding importance of its own? 
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To that question there can be but cme answer ; it is the simultaneous appear- 
ance, as the most striking feature of the composition, of two dramatic figures, 
one a citizen of Vai4ffi5, the other a member of the smaller clan of the iSak- 
yas dwelling in the foothills of the Himalayas three or four hundred miles 
to the north west — two members of the fraternity of Sramanas, or wander- 
ing ascetics, whose teaching, differing no doubt in some at le&st of its phi- 
losophical connotations, achieved immortality by the stress which it laid 
m its ethical aspect, upon the doctrine of loving kindness (ahimsa) which 
five hundred years later on the shores' of the Lake of Galilee, was reiterat- 
ed with similar emphasis by another of the supreme figures in world his- 
tory, that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Mahfivfra of Vai4ali, Buddha of Kapilavastu, Christ of Nazareth ; how 
different a world should we'not be living in to-day, I thought as the rumble 
of tank and the drone of aeroplane broke in upon my ear once more, if 
men had not tf‘med their backs upon the code of conduct commcai to all 
three and expressed succinctly by Jesus of Nazareth when, in reply to a 
question on the subject of the greatest commandments of the law put by 
a spdcesman of the Pharisees who sought to embarrass him, he replied 
simply — “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself . ” 

As the rumble of tanks and the drone of the aeroplanis waken^ me 
from my day dream, there arose in my mind a very different picture In 
no city of the modern world, I thought, would a MahfivSra, a Buddha or a 
Christ cut a more incongruous figure than in Berlin, or Munich, or almost 
any other German city For here thsre has been evolved a philosophy of 
life and a code of conduct the very antithesis of those proclaimed these 
many centuries ago in the Ganges valley and on the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee Throughout Germany, indeed, where totalitarianism has found its 
most complete expression, the virtues of Jainism, of Buddhism and of 
Christianity are ridiculed as the most contemptible of human weaknesses, 
and a will to poVer is stridicntly proclaimed as the governing principle of 
human conduct All freedom, not action only but of thought also, is demed 
to the individual who is held to be of no account , while God as the object 
of worship has been supplanted by the State 

In a system of which the central tenet is the purely pagan doctrine 
that might is right, there is clearly no place for any moral law ; and its 
absence has been made mamfest by a whole series of appalling crimes, of 
which the sadistic persecution of the Jews and the almost mcrediUe bru- 
talities inflicted upon the hapless pet^es whose lands have been overrun, 
are but examples. It is equally clear that amongst a people imbued with 
the Ideas which fwm the basis of the German conception of the Rieich, a 
high d^ree of racial arrogance and B widespread exaltation of war will be 
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outstanding characteristics. Even so, it might have teen supposed that a 
vdiole peoi^e, m ^ite of the emphasis laid on the sense of satisfaction to 
be derived from the infliction of cruelty by a writer &f the fame of Nietzs- 
che, would scarcely have been found wilUng to raise pure cruelty to the 
level of the highest virtues Yet this is preasely what they have been 
willing to do, and the explanation of this sinister phenomenon is to be 
found in the success of a campaign of prt^aganda extending over a long 
period of time The leaders of German thought, and notably men like 
Clausewitch and Moltke, knew well, indeed, how to wean their people 
from any such weaknesses as were to be attributed to those whom they re- 
garded as the decadent and effeminate races The argument was almost 
childishly simple , war, according to Moltke. was in itself part of the uru- 
versal order of things instituted by God — ^who jvhen Moltke wrote had not 
been wholly superseded by the State — ^and the purpose for which it had been 
ordained, namely, the ennobling of the human race througjj suffenng, must 
not be frustrated by any illogical attempt to humanise it War was intended 
to be brutal, and the more brutal that it was and the greater the suffenng that 
It caused, the better it served the purpose for which it had been ordained . 

Neither was it military writers like Clausewitch, Moltke and Bem- 
hardi alone who played upon the baser mstincts of the people and by the 
demoralisation — using the word in its primary meanmg — which they 

brought about? induced the desired degree of war mentality amongst them 
Writers in many walks of life — Fredenck the Great and Bismarck in the 
ranks of the politicians , Nietzsche among the philosophers , Mommsen, 
Sybel and Treitchke among the histonans, are but a few of those who 
dunng the 19th century poured fosth a stream of poisonous propaganda 
directed to a single end And the harvest of this baleful sowing was gar- 
nered irv a beerhall m Munich by the founder of the Nazi Party and his 
more immediate associates There is no doubt that in his fevered imagi- 
nation, Adolf Hitler, the inefficient corporal of t^e earlier world war, saw 
himself as the world’s gneiatest superman and the German people of whom 
he was the archetype and preordained leader, as the chcften race, the Her- 
renvolk, high gods among puny mortals, destined to inherit the earth and 
to exercise domination over its peoples 

That there should exist a man suffenng from these delusions is, in it- 
self, a matter of little significance , it merely indicates the presence in the 
particular individual of a pathological condition well known to the medi- 
cal profession under the name of paranoia, which frequently takes the form 
of persecutory, or ambitious mania What is significant is the fact that 
a whole people should have allowed themselves to become hypnotised by 
so dangeroas a charlatan. The explanation is to be found, of course, in tlie 
steady undermining of the nation’s belief in the reality of spiritual and 
moral values, brought about by the insidjous stream of propaganda of whidi a 
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mere indication has be«i given above Much more might be said under this 
head , but there is no need to elaborate, for the evil teaching of a century is 
epitomised by Adolf hitler himself in that most revealing and cynical of 
human documents, Mein Kampf Moreover there is another a^iect of the 
catastri^he in which mankind is invdved which calls for comment, if any 
attempt is to be made to see it and its causes as a whole 

* » 4 ^ * * 

It 18 not only the peoples of the aggressor States whose outlook upon 
life has become unbalanced by the spectacular achievements which during 
recent years have crowned the stnvmgs of civilised man on the matenal 
plane For if in the case of the aggressor States the inventive genius and 
skill of the scientist have bgen prostituted to the perfecting of man’s capa- 
city for making war, amongst the Western Democracies they have been 
directed too exclusively towards effecting increases in his material prospe- 

ft 

rity The fatal mistake has been made, as a recent American writer has 
put it, of regarding civilisation “ as a by-product of economic progress,” 
whereas, “ the essence of civilisation is a restraint, imposed by divine law 
or by reason, upon the instincts of man In short, in the case of the 
one as in the case of the other, man’s outlook has become unbalanced be- 
cause his progress on the physical plane has outstripped his advance along 
the moral and spiritual planes 

The theme is onq on which much might be written , but it is to the 
future that we must look to redress the evils of the past, and what is vital 
in estimating the chances of the survival of civilisation is that there should 
be signs of a dawning realisation that .for his moral and spiritual well being 
man must turn back once more to the rsimple truths taught him in the 
Ganges valley and in Palestine long centuries ago Happily such signs are 
not altogether wanting 

* ' ♦ * » * 

Here in England, even while the battle is at its height and it is still 
only with the eye of faith that the dawn of victory can be glimpsed on the 
far horizon, there are many signs that men’s minds, occupying themselves 
with the planning of the new world which they hope to see rising from the 
ashes of the old, are permeated with an ever growing consciousness of the 
spiritual and moral issues involved In the space at my disposal nothing 
more than an indication of the general trend of thought is possible , let 
two pointers suffice to serve my purpose 

The Atlantic Charter, signed by the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and the President of the United States on August the 12th, 1941, is a 
great document of State and as such is primarily concerned wTth political 


1. “ A 'nme for Greatness ”, by Herbert Agar. 
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and economic issues. It is of all the more significance, therefore, that the 
word “ spiritual ” should find a place m its phraseojogy — the first time in 
all probability that the word has cr^Jt into any such State paper In 
point 8 of the Declaration the two signatories proclaim their belief that — 
for practical reasons, certainly ; but no less for spiritual reasons — all the 
nations of the world must come to the abandonment of forces , in other 
words that the pagan doctnne <m which German authontananism is based, 
must give way once more to the Buddhist and Christian doctrines of lov- 
mg kmdness and unselfishness, which in their turn require that recognition 
be accorded to the right of the individual to be regarded as something more 
than a mere cog in the soulless mechanism of the Totalitarian State , to 
claim, indeed, as Mr. Herbert Agar, writing from the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity, puts It, no less a thing than equality iif God — “ in the divine spark 
which gives abiding value to the individual soul.” 

That is the basis on which civilisation must stand il it ft to survive that 
one and all, the casual labourer and the merchant prmce, thp crossing- 
sweeper and the dweller in palaces, the sudra and the brahmin, are equal 
in God And it is in consonance with the stress laid upon the preciousness 
of the individual soul in Christian teaching, that here in England Govern- 
ment and Parliament alikp are devoting their attention to the education 
and .upbringing of the individual child And this brings me to mv second 
pointer, chosen for the reason that the worthiness, or otherwise, of the new 
world to survive, must depend in the main on the fitness of the children 
of to-day to be its citizens 

I have spoken of education and. upbringing , let it not be thought that 
m doing so I am guilty of tautology Education rightly considered may, 
as a recent writer has observed, constitute a philosophy of life But where 
and how often has education been rightly considered ’ The same wnter 
answers the question when he says — “If there *18 any truth in the recapi- 
tulatory hypothesis of the evolutionary biologist then morally every 
Daby bom is a stone-age baby and in a decade or so h^s to be pulled up 
from a stone-age morality to that of a civilised morality ; wheieas, on the 
other hand, knowledge is cumulative and each age inherits the inventions, 
the learning and the institutions of its predecessors , ” and he concludes 
that “ the problem of problems for education is how to speed up our ethics 
and to bring them into line with our scientific knowledge”^ 

The expression of the above view would be of less significance if it 
were not for the fact that the writer has put into a sentence what a large 
and growing number of people are thinking There is, indeed, an increasing 
distmst of a system of education whose curricula are confined to secular 
subjects and a growing sense of the urgency of fostering m the mind of the 


1 T. Everard M A , in the Hibbert Journal, January, 1943 
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pupil an awareness of spiritual and moral values , of raising him as Mr. 
Everard puts it, fronL the morality of the stone-age to that of avilisation. 
Evidence of this is widespread A strcaig Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in 1941,^ found a very general feeling 
that Christianity could not be called a failure, because it had never been 
tried and an instinctive desire, particularly among the young that it should be 
tried “ both withm and between the nations, and in no formal and conven- 
tional manner” They added that there was |evidence from the higher 
schools, the Uiuversities and various student and youth associations, that 
among the rising generation there was a movement of minds impatient of 
bare formularies, yet eager for the truth, “ a feeling after God if haply they 
may find him” They accepted as fundamental and true, the view express- 
ed by an earlier Committee that no boy or girl could be counted as pro- 
lierly educated, unless he or she had been made aware of a religious mter- 
pietation of lifd 

Much had already been done by the leaders of the denominations to 
smooth away the difficulties due to doctrinal differences, by collaboration on 
an agreed syllabus , and when, in July, 1943, the President of the Board 
of Education subnutted to Parliament his scheme for the reorganisation of 
the educational system of the country, no feature of it excited 'more wide- 
spread interest than his proposal for giving religious edufation a rfxiore 
clearly defined place in the life and work of the schools, and his declaration 
that in order to emphasise the importance of the subject, provision would 
be made for the school day m all primary and secondary schools to begin 
with a corporate act of worship. 

* # * * ♦ 

I have travelled far from my rustic seat on the stone paved terrace 
outside my window, as lyas, indeed, inevitable when my musings began 
straymg over the present plight of, and the future outlook for, the species to 
which was given-^in a moment of sarcasm, it might also be thought — the 
title of homo sa/nens The occasion of their doing so was, as I have ex- 
plained, the arrival of a letter which touched a chord of tender memory , 
and It IS to that letter that these discursive musings must be regarded as the 
answer 


1. Committee of the Secondary School Examinations Counal, under the CSiair- 
manship of Sir Cynl Norwood. 
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I 

Just a century ago the great German historian Leopold Von Ranke wrote, 
“ I see a time coming when we shall build monism history no longer on the 
accounts even of contemporary historians, except where they possessed ori- 
ginal knowledge, much less on derivative writers , but on, the relations of 
eye-witnesses and the original documents ” 

The modem penod of Indian history may be said, in one sense, to have 
begun about the middle of the 17th century, — say the year 1658 when Shah 
Jahan’s reign ended at Delhi At that time the epoch of the Wars of Reli- 
gion having been closed by the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and the English 
Restoration (1660), the progressive peoples of western Europe were set free 
to direct all their energies to the expansion of eastern trade and the increase 
of their national wealth , the golden East was invaded by the hungry West, 
in the humble disguise of traders The same thmg happened m India again, 
but in an intensified military form (soon leading on to political domination), 
after 1763, when the Seven Years’ War having come to an end, vast numbers 
of demobilised European soldiers .turned their steps to this fabled land of 
wealth and plenty. 

Happily for the student of Indian history, irom about this year 1658 
has been preserved a class of our historical documents which exactly satisfy 
Ranke’s criterion, and they grow in volume and vanety in the course of the 
next hundred years, till from 1763 onwards we have English and French, 
Persian and Maralthi — and though this last class is as yet little known and of 
small size and range, Rajasth&ni, — records which give us “ the relations of eye- 
witnesses” These relations naturally fall into two classes, namely (a) offi- 
cial despatches or the letters of military commanders, governors and diplo- 
maUc agents describing what they themselves have done or seen done by their 
subordinates, and (f>) news-reporters’ accounts of what they have seen or 
heard done by others, i.e., thmgs of exactly the same type as modern journa- 
listic messages 

Now, if IS obvious that a wide empire can be administered frcan the cen- 
tre only by means of extensive letter-wntmg and calling for regular local 
r^rts This necessity was felt as early as the Persian empire of Darius, 
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about which we read, " To each of the satraps a royal secretary (i.e , writer) 
was attached, who attended to the receipt and despatch of the correspondence 
between the king and the satrap.” {Cambridge Ancient History, iv, 197). The 
system was of still earlier origm, as we can judge from the Tel-el-Amama 
tablets ; it was one of the necessities of Nature 

Coming down to India and to more modern times, we find a fully deve- 
loped recording system for the first time under Akbar Here again, we must 
distinguish between the Court diarist and the press-reporter (if the latter term 
can be used when there was no press and no publicity of the news, and the 
report was contained in a hand-written “ news-letter ” for perusal by^ a pnvate 
or royal patron) The tenth Am of Book II describes a regular officer, the 
Recorder of Court incidents, whose duty^ was to attend the royal court daily, 
and “ write down the orders and doings of His Majesty, whatever the heads 
of the departmmts report, His Majesty’s remarks, appointments, gifts etc, 
the arrival of reports (from the provinces) and the minutes thereon, extra- 
ordinary phenomena, harvest, etc” (Am-t-Akbart, tr i 253) The example 
thus set by the Mughal Emperors was imitated by their vassal prmces, many 
of whom still maintain an officer called the parchd-wdld, for writing down 
the most trivial details of the daily doings of the Raja or Nawab and the 
occurrences of their datbar 

From the capital the system was spread to the provinces «. When irw De- 
cember 1579, Akbar divided his empire into twelve subahs and organised a 
regular and uniform administration for them, he ap^inted to each province, 
in addition to the governor, the diuian, the bakhshi (inspector of the forces), 
the judge, etc , also a Wagd'-navis or Recorder of events {Akbarnamah, tr 
111 . 413) A little later, one of his highest founcillors suggested to Akbar that 
" a daily journal of events should be obtained from all the cities and towns ” 
{Akbarnamah, tr iii, 559) Jahangir continued this arrangement and highly 
praised it, remarking, “Much gam and great advantage are to be brought 
about by it, and information is acquired about the world and its inhabitants ” 
(Tuzuk-i- Jahangir^, tr i, 247) 


II 

In the Persian language we have a profusion of despatches from local 
officials and commanders of detachments or specially deputed agents sent to 
the Central Government at Delhi. A despatch announcing a military success 
was technically called a Fath-ndmah or “ letter of victory ” These, as may be 
easily imagined, were often highly exaggerated in tone The English reader 

1 Done by a body of 14 clerks, two by rotation attending daily 

2 And sometimes falsified as to facts, e g , when a victory was " wntten in the 
name of ” or in other words, offiaally ascnbed to a prince and not to the general 
who really won it. 
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may remen^r a ludicrous eramide of such perversKm of facts in a famous 
work of fiction, Haji Baba of Ispahan I have found truth outdoing hctum 
m point of exaggeration, among the despatches of cwie of Aurangzib’s grand- 
sons, Muizz-ud-din, to that Emperor, penned by mmsht Madho Ram The 
most sober and reliable accounts of victories in the Persian language are the 
despatches of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I in his campaigns agamst Shivaji and 
Adil Shah (1665-1666), written by his Secretary Udiraj The exaggeration 
of numbers m documents of this class and in the historical narratives based 
on, them, may be explained away, as a natural defect of the mentality of that 
age and not cases of deliberate falsificatKMi The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory, in commenting on the numbers alleged to have been engaged in the 
Crusades, justly remarks, “ all these general estimates are merely pictorial 
in character ' ” (V 297) * 

Elxcept in this one point of numbers, the military despatches in the Per 
sian language are often of the highest degree of accuracy and rich in signi- 
ficant details. On the last battle of Panipat (1761), I have found two 
Persian narratives of contemporaries — ^though not strictly despatches — no way 
inferior in clearness and correctness to the best European historical despatch- 
es , these are Kashinaj’s diary of what he saw and did as an eye-witness and 
the “ Life of Najib-ud-daula ” written by Sayyid Nur-ud-din Husain, the agent 
of ex-wazir Ghazi-ud-din Imad-ul-mulk, who was very close to the scene and 
in the know of everything These two more than compensate us for the lack 
of “press-reports” (dkhbar) on that historic battle 

Every high official, both civil and military, — these two categories were 
often fused into one, — and every vas^l prince bf the Empire of Delhi, and 
even the French mercenary captaips (like De Boigne and Perron), besides the 
British Residents at the courts of the Indian Powers, — kept a munsht or 
Persian secretary tor wnting all his letters to the Indian princes and their 
own Indian subordinates (except mside the samelRajput State), and also for 
interpreting the Persian letters and news-reports (dkhbar) that reached him In 
almost every case, these munshis kept with themselves cr^ies of the letters 
which they wrote for their masters and others, afterwards collected them toge- 
ther, in a classified form, added a formal preface and colophon, and sent them 
forth into the world as examines of their literary skill This collected form 
has preserved many letters of the highest historical importance from the loss 
to which stray documents are subject We owe thanks to the literary vanity 
of these writers 

III 

Besides the despatches of high officers to their royal masters, we have in 
the same Persian language, a very much larger number of documents con- 
sisting of Court-diaries and news-rqxirts, — the latter two forming really one 
Rnd the sgme class Jfkhbdrdt-t-Darbdr-i-mu'ala is the special name of the 
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r^rts of the occurrences and sayings at the public dotbar of the Delhi Eoi- 
poOT, taken down on the ^xit and trananitted to the wrh^’ absent 
employers &milar reports of the darbdr proceedings and news circulating 
at the Court or camp of the Nawab of Oudh, the NizSm of HaidaiSbSd, 
Sindhia, Holkar, Ranjit Singh of Lahwe, etc were taken down and sent off 
by the scribes posited there to their masters. 

Every prince of the blood, provincial governor general or vassal prince, 
whai absent from the inyaerial Court used to employ a writer {waqi‘a-navis) 
to wnte and send to him reports of the doings and speeches at his Sovereign’s 
court Similarly, in the reverse direction, there were posted imperial agents 
at the provincial headquarters^ and the camps of generals detached on cam- 
paigns, charged with the duty of sending to the Central Government fieriodi 
cal reports of local occurrences, which were often read out openly at the 
Emperor’s daily darbdr and thus got incorporated in the Akhbdrdt-t-Darbdr-t- 
mu'ala * 

These Government news-writers were of three classes, in the most deve- 
loped form of the Mughal intelligence department (1) Waqi'a-navis, (2) 
Sawdnih-nigdr, and (3) Kufia-navts or harkdrah The Waqt'a-navts was the 
more regular and public reporter of the two, while the Sawdntk-mgdr was 
of the nature of a seciet reporter on important cases tmly , the latter was 
intended to be a spy and a check on the former ' At a later stage, as a check 
on this check (namely the Sawdnih-mgdr) , a third set of spies were appoint- 
ed, called Khufia-navts (or secret-writers) These last, in the late 18th cen- 
tury, were popularly called harhdrahs, though this term usually tneans 
‘ couriers of news ’ or mail-runners The Khufta-navis was a most confiden- 
tial agent He reported to the impenal wazir on local events without any 
communication with the authorities of the place, who often did not even 
know his name The news-reports were sent to an offfcer of the Central 
Government named the D&rogha of Ddk Chauki, i e Superintendent of Posts 
and Intelligence, who handed them unopened to the Wazir for submission to 
the Emperor 

Owing to the paucity and high pnce of hand-made paper in those days 
and the necessity of mimmismg the load of the letter-earners (who travelled 
in pairs, called jun, and earned the letters enclosed in bamboo cylmders called 
nalo ), — ^these dkkbdr or waqd't sheets were made extremely terse, their lang- 
uage pared down to the bare bones of the facts and figures. But on occa- 
sions of greater importance or interest they were liberal of description. 
Indeed, these reporters, by long practice of the professional craft, had deve- 
loped quite a modem journalistic sense of “ news value ” and never failed to 


1 Secret news-reporters appointed from the capital to the provinces were an 
important element of the admimstration of the Abbasid Khahfs {Camb Med. His,. 
IV. 283). 
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r^xHt in detail any marvellous or unnatural occurrence, whuh illustrated the 
credulity and taste of that age. The diplomatic rgxirts in the Marathi 
language, in the late 18th century, are an exception to this rule of brevity, 
and they give us full information, as I shall describe later. 

Of these impenal court news-letters we possess a vast mass, sent to the 
Rajahs of Jaipur by their Darbar agent, dating from the accession of Aurang- 
zib (1658) till about 1730 These were written on small slips of paper, 
about 6J inches by 4 inches, one sheet for each day Sometimes there is no 
entry except the date and the remark, “ His Majesty did not hold the morning 
darbar " or " His Majesty did not hold the evening darbar ” When the events 
were numerous, more than one slip was used for that day. Of the mass of 
these news-letters that came to Amber (the old capital of the Jaipur State), 
bundles covering 26 years were borrowed by Lt'-Col James Tod more than 
a century ago and deposited by him m the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland (in London) The rerftainder, covering 
the other years of Aurangzib’s long reign of 51 lunar years, (with gaps for 
a few years), are preserved in the Jaipur State record diice. Tlttse latter 
have been recently sorted, repaired, and copied Similar Akhbarat-t-DttrbdT-t- 
Mual'a (le, Delhi imperial Court dianes) are found m small batches, here 
and there, but of a much later date than the Jaipur collectirm, e g , 36 days of 
the year 1743 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Pans, and a larger number, 
covering the years 1753-56, in the Peshwas’ daftar, Poona. 

The Jaipur archives possess, in addition to these reports of the Emperor’s 
Court, another class of reports, entitled Stdhd-i-Hazur, which record the 
occurrences and speeches at the camp or court of the Rajahs of Jaipur These 
are of great value too, because the Jaipur Rajahs had, smce the days of Akbar, 
played a very important part in tlie general history of the Mughal Empire. 
Unfortunately these papers have not been as yet copied 

IV 

A change in the contents and importance of these diaries of the impenal 
Court of Delhi was caused in the latter half of the 18th century by the revo- 
lutKxi in thfc fortunes of the Mughal dynasty At the end of the year 1759, 
the Kdshahi fell under an eclipse, when after the murder of the Emperor 
Alamgir II, his heir All Gauhar (Shah Alam II) became a fugitive and a 
political pensioner or pnsoner of the British, and did not return to Delhi 
till January 1772. Again, at the end of 1784 he took Mahadji ^dhia as his 
protector and regent, so that the centre of gravity of Delhi pcditics shifted 
from the capital to the camp of Sindhia, the Emperor’s keeper, and des- 
patches in the Marathi language rose to primary importance 

The siHireme value of these court-dianes to Indian history, will be illus- 
trated here by one example, in which light from every other source fails us 
It is well known that according to the popular tradition in Rajputana the 
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death of MinS RSjah Jai ^gh I (1667) was caused by poison administerttl 
by his second son, Kirat Singh> m consequence of which accusation the 
Kachhwa nobles have ever since that year debarred Kirat Singh’s brandi of 
their royal family (the house of Kama) from adoption as heir to the throne 
of Jaipur m the case of a failure of natural hear (See Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Annals of Amber, Vol ii, Ch 1, the end). I was the first to prove (in 1W7) 
from contemporary Persian sources that at the time of Mirza Rajah’s death 
at Burhanpur, it was ascribed to poiscming by his munsht Udiia], and Kirat 
Singh far from having been the murderer, himself led the infuriated Kachhwa 
soldiery in an attack on Udiraj for avenging his father’s death on the culprit 
And now, two court akhb^ats of this very time give the true facts of that 
great Rajah’s death, — quite a natural one and under circumstances which are 
quite credible These docuftients had lain in the Jaipur archives, untouched 
and ungarbled ever since they were written m September and October 1667, 
and they have been brought to light only recently (1940) I translate them 
here (from Persian) 

News of the Imperial Court 

27th Rabi‘-ul-awwal, regnal year 10th = 6th September, 1667 

‘Aqil Khan reported to the Emperor, — “ Isfandiyar Beg, who had been 
appomted as a bailiff to conduct Mirza Rajah Jai Singh' to LShor, has written 
a letter to me to say that, at the time when Mirza Rajah started from Bur- 
hanpur for the imperial court, he fell down from his horse, received very 
severe injuries to his leg, and died on the Burhanpur road ” The Em- 
peror remarked, “ He was a capable officer of the Crown and a highly trust- 
worthy Rajah (Rajah-i-‘umda Ttic^d*’) 

9 

News of the Imperial Court 

22nd Jamadi-ul-awwq}, r yr KKh = 30th October, 1667 

The Emperor asked Kirat Singh, the son of the late MirZa Rajah Jai 
Singh, “ How w^ the deceased Rajah wounded in the leg ” He replied, 
“ One day as he was mounting to the back of his elephant, the foot of the 
ladder was not properly planted, and so the leg of the Rajah was injured 
From that day his illness began and in a few days he died ” 

Here is a piece of novel intelligence from a Marathi report — 

Lala Sevak Ram was the agent of the Peshwa’s Government at the Court 
of the Governor General of Bengal On 11th November 1784 he wrote a 
letter to Nana Fadnis, which gives some details of Warren Hastings’ last visit 
to Benares which are not to be found elsewhere I translate extracts from 
this Marathi despatch below 

“At Lucknow the Bade Sahib (G G ) — [alarmed at the news of Ma- 
hadji Stndhib having brought the Emperor ShSh ‘Alam qnder Ips control]. 
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by all kinds of tneans brought Pnnce Jawan Bakht (eldest son of Shah ‘Alain) 
under his own influence, and came back with him to Benares. On 2p.nH 
September, t» paid a visit to the Shehaada [Jawan Ba^t] held a secret con- 
sultation with him for three hours, and summoning Nawab Sfl'dat All Khan, 
the brother of the Wazir [of Oudh], presented him to the Pnnce That day 
the Bade Sahib got the Pnnce’s elephant ready, seated Sa'dat Ah in the back 
seat (khawasi), brought him to the Gy^ bapi in Benares city, where the 
Emperor Alamgir had cwistructed a mosque on the original site of the Vish- 
veshvar temple, and made him perform his namaz there Next day [should 
be 24th September], for witnessing the Vijaya Dashami show, the Bade 
S^b takmg Sadat Ali Khan, [Ghulam] Ah Khan and (the ShaJuada’s 
maternal uncle) Akbar Ali Khan, and ten or twelve English ofikers on ele- 
phants, came to the field of Chitrakut, where th^ Ramlila is celebrated won- 
derfully well In this city is the mansion of Dunda Bhagat, the dwdn 
of Rajah Chait Singh, in which his wife and children reside •Some mischiev- 
ous person told the Bade Sahib that two fcrors of Rupees m ca^ lay hidden 
in the diwan’s house The Bade Sahib placed a guard over the house and 
had the floor dug up for seven days , he also caused the ancient seat of 
Sadlshiv near the Govardhan hillock to be dug up for ten or twelve days 
But nothing was discovered at either place So, the Bade Sahib has been 
put to great shame All the Lalas of the city are alarmed In fact, this 
Government is In great straits for money on account of its indebtedness In 
the English dominions up to Benares, there are 15 to 20 thousand Telingas 
(musketeers) forming two campoos , their pay has been in arrears for seven 
or eight months ” 


V 

It may be here remarked that the news-letters from Delhi and other 
important cities in Upper India, even when written for the Einglish Council 
at Calcutta or the Maratha Governments of Poona, Ujjain (Sindhia) and 
Maheshwar (Ahalya Bai Holkar), were all composed m Persian, though their 
covering letters were in English or Marathi. On arrival they were translated 
into English (or Marathi) by the Persian department of the respective Gov- 
ernments Persian (and latterly Urdu) was the rfficial language at Jaipur 
and Alwar, till our own days The British in India, as well as the French 
adventurers who made money in Hindustan in the 18th century, were great 
collectors of these news-reports though written for others, and their collections 
have escaped destruction by having been sent tc London and Paris. There 
are several tlKHisand such sheets (all towards the very end of the 18th ceitury 
and the first eighteen years of the 19th) m the Bntish Museum and the India 
Oflkx Librai^, London ; a few in Pans, and a very valuable Munshi’s diary 
of Col Camac’s campaign in Malwa against Mahadji ^iMlhia ( 1780-81 ) m 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford Qaud Martin, the famous French engineer 
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in Oudh service, made a cdlectum of over 1,500 sheets (1781-85) which 
IS now in the Bnti^ Museum ; and the Lalsot campaign of Mahadji Sindhia 
(1787) 18 odiously illlustrated by two reports daily— caie from Matodji’s 
camp m Rajputana and the other from the Emperor’s darbar in Delhi, — 
throughout the three months without a break. 

The akhbarats contaimng news of Ranjit Singh of Labor, (referring to 
his early years, before 1814) have been mostly translated into English and 
publi^ied by the Panjab Government, under Professor Garrett’s editorship. 
The other Persian akhbarats (beginmng of the 19th century) in the Peshwas’ 
daftar await study and publication I know of only one other very large 
collection of Persian akhbarats in India, namely those that reached Kale the 
Poona envoy at the Court of Haidarabad, ranging from 1772 to the end of 
the century , but these too 'await study and even unveiling 

VI 

The historical records in the Marathi language that can be rightly called 
primary sources, all belong to the 18th century , they fall into three divisions • 
(a) despatches, {b) envoys’ reports, and (c) news sheets The first of these 
two differ from each other m many important respects, though they are both 
written by officiafs to their masters 

The historical letters in the Persian language are clearly marked ofT from 
those in Marathi, by certain features First, the latter class are almost always 
careless about dates , most of the Marathi letters omit the year and many 
even the month ; while m several of them the writer gives no date at all and 
we have to infer it from the context^or in exceptional cases, when an exact 
man like Nan5 Fadnis carefully endorsed them on the top comer with the 
date of their arrival, from that information Besides this defect, one cannot 
help feeling that the Marathi records, both of the (a) and (c) categories, 
are too concise, scrappy and very often obscure by reason of their extreme 
brevity and their writers’ lack of literary skill The elegant art of the Persian 
tnunshts does noV seem to have been admired or cultivated in the and Deccan 
plateau 

The Marathi official records, for all practical purposes are confined to 
those of the Peshwas, i e , the Poona Government, while the extant records of 
Gwalior, Indore and Baroda are very scanty and unimportant from the wider 
histoncal outlook whai we go to the period before 1800 a.d After that year, 
records in the English language gam primacy in quantity and quality, even 
for MahBrashtra’s internal affairs. 

The State records of the Peshwas are dispersed between two places, — in 
the Peshwas’ Daftar, Poona, down to 1774 and in the Menavli Cfaftar of the 
village oi Menavli, in the Satara district, after that year The latter legiti- 
matdy belonged to the Peshwas’ Government ; but when NSna Fadnis during 
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hi 3 long years of supreme power in the Poona Government, received all the 
de^Kitches that came frc«n the subordinate officials of that Government, he 
kept them in his own private rteidence, and these after his death (m 1800) 
were removed to his village home at Menavh by his widow The former col- 
lection IS also enriched by a large number of papers of historical importance 
found among the private records of historical families, which were seized by 
the Inam Commission and brought to the Poona Alienatam Office, whence 
they were never returned to their true owners The cream of the POona 
archives has been sifted, properly arranged and published by the Bombay 
Government in 45 volumes (7801 pages), as Selections front the Peskwas’ 
Daftar, edited by Rao Bahadur G S Sardesai 

But here news-letters are very few and seldom of the regular ^hbarat 
type The so-called Peshtvas’ Dianes are not at all diaries in the English sense 
of the term, but only accounts of daily income and expenditure, which how- 
ever occasionally give an indirect information of great value The Peshwas' 
itineraries, which are very full and accurately dated, are bare lists of dates 
and place-names, and valuable only as enabling us to form a correct skeleton 
of their movements and marches 


VII 

We now pass on to the last section of primary sources in the Marathi 
language for the 18th century (really its latter half only), namely the envoys' 
reports These are as superior to documents of the same class in the Per- 
sian language as ordinary Persian military despatches and news-reports are 
to their Marathi rivals In these Marathi envoys' letters we find a mastery 
of expression, clearness and cogency of* language, and power of reporting long 
discussions accurately and with an eye for the essential points only, — which 
are a pleasing contrast to the Persian Secretaries’ sickening rhetorical flounc- 
es, bombastic flattery of their own sovereigns, and >excessive verbosity in con- 
sequence of which the few relevant facts have to be dug out of a heap of 
words I have m mind here the letters of Apajr Ram Dahholkar and Sada- 
siv Dinkar, Nana Fadnis's agents m Sindhia’s camp, and in a lesser degree, 
but less only to these two, the despatches of Mahadev Govind Hingane, the 
Poona envoy at the Delhi Emperor’s Court 

The first two of these writers, I may be pardtMied for saying it. were no 
whit inferior in literary power or skill in observation to the Venetian ambas- 
sadors whose despatches from the Court of Tudor England are so highly 
valued in Europe Their position was delicate and they had to use consi- 
derable tact at every step and weigh their words carefully, as there was an 
almost intolerable tension for long years between their master and the Court 
to which they were accredited Their prose style is an object of study and 
admiratkin We find no case of despatches being written by them in a code 
(ank-pallavi) ; therefore, no cypher bemg available, they had at times to use 
3 
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a veiled language, and yet not so veiled as to baffle their masters Many of 
their contractions we can easily interpret with a little detailed knowledge of 
the history of the time and place Eg, ga-kar-dtmak (name beginning with 
G) stands for Govmd Rao , na-kdr m the particular context for the Nizam 
Holkar’s officials deputed to Sindhia's camp complain against the latter as 
“our friend”' and so on Han-bhaktas stands for the Marathas (pious 
Hindus ! ) Some code-names of persons and places, especially with reference 
to British India, were used, and Parasnis has printed a key to them 

The extant envoys’ despatches are from the agents at the courts or camps 
of the Delhi Emperor, Mahadii Sindhia, Ahalya Bai Holkar, the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur, the Nizam, Tipu Sultan, the Governor General at Calcutta, the 
Portuguese Government of Goa. — the last three of the above list being rather 
meagre in number The Marathi despatches written by Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and his officers ^nd the news-letters m the same language written by agents 
in Poona that reached Pandit I^lji BallSl Gulgule, Sindhia’s “ Resident ” at 
Kota, are of first-rate importance for the years 1792-1803, and compensate 
us for the closing of the Menavh daftar in 1794, — though the earlier portion 
of these Kota archives down to the year 1791 is meagre and scrappy in the 
information it gives A selection from this source under the expert editor- 
ship of Rao Bahadur Govmd Sakhlaram Sardesai. is being arranged for publi- 
cation as soon as the war clouds are dispersed • , 



SAKUNTALA, THE CHILD OF NATURE 

By 

Dr S K BELVALKAR, M a , ph D 

The English poet Wordsworth speaks of a certain Lucy m these words . 

Three years she grew in sun and diower, 

Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown 
This child I to myself will take 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own 

" Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse , and with me 
The girl in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an over-seeing power 
To kindle or restrain ” 

In another poem composed “ A few miles above Tintem Abbey ” the same 
poet *16118 us ribw he was prone to recognise— 

In Nature and the language of sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being, 

while in his poem styled “ The Eifcursion ” he has delineated several aspects 
or stages of the relation that can subsist between Man and Nature Critics 
are agreed that what Wordsworth affords us in these and other poems of his 
are not so many examples of what is known as the Pathetic Fallacy, whereby 
man sin^^ly transfers his own feelings, emotions and sentiments to “ inani- 
mate ” objects The thoughts and impulses that Man is apt to derive from 
Nature, she really has the ixiwer to commurucate to him, because between 
Nature and Man there is at work one self-same soul or spirit, so that an in- 
ward communion between the two is as readily and legitimately possible as 
between two sympathising human friends , and for such communion, there is 
not always required the use of articulate language 

The philosophical basis of the above “ Theory of Nature ” which Words- 
worth IS known to have believed in and promulgated, comes very near to the 
view-point of India’s own Vedlanta Philosophy, which asserts that one and the 
same Atman pervades men, animals, plants and the whole creation That 
this was Kalidasa’s own creed goes without saying , but if a poetic proof of it 
be necessary, the most convincing would be the spieech of Urva4i (Vtkramor- 
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va^yam. Act IV, passage 57, Pandit’s editicm), who, cursed to become a 
creeper and subsequently restored to her original form, has preserved for us 
a record of her experience as a creeper' * 

m. l i [ 8?wRR«mr 

*pn jgg *l?RI3r: I ] 

In fact, with the Hindu belief in Transmigration of the Soul, this can be 
accepted! as the normal experience m such matters, so that it is possible to 
assert that objects in Nature can feel and communicate their thoughts just as 
well as human beings The most apposite example of the kind, however, is 
to be found in iSakuntalfi, the heroine of Kalidasa’s Abhijnanaidkuntala, who 
was every inch a true Child of Nature, and whom the Poet has not merely 
described in words, but has^ ushered before us in flesh and blood and made 
her ^jeak and feel and act in the way such a child would normally feel and 
act , and that constitutes the real mterest of the following investigation 

Bom of Menaka, the Heavenly Nymph, from sage Vi4vamitra, whose 
fierce penance led the apprehensive Lord of Heaven (Indra) to send down 
the Nymph to tempt him and frustrate his penances, the mother abandons 
the infant in the forest and returns to Heaven Thus left forlorn, the birds 
of the air take pity upon her and feed her, until she is found by sage Kanva, 
who names her Sakuntala (lit ‘ fed by birds ’) and adopts her as his foster- 
child 

As companions of her childhood, sage Kanva assigned to his foster-child 
not only the two friends Anasuya and Priyamvada— whose names sufficiently 
indicate their carefully contrasted character— but the creepers MSdhavi, Ati- 
muktald and, above all, Sakuntala’s creeper-sisterf Navamalika, fondly named 
“Grove’s Moonlight’’, the Bakula, Ke^Jira, Sahakara (mango) and other 
trees planted and tended with care and kindness , the deer, antelopes, pea- 
cocks, swans, cuckoos and cakravakas not to mention the Sylvan Deities To 
assiduously tend, water, feed and minister to the comforts of all these inmates 
of the A6rama (besides the welcoming of occasional guests) was by Ka^va 
enjoined as a dahy task upon ^akuntala, who soon grew to like that task, 
and find therein the real joy of service compare' • 

or I SliW I [ sr 

I 3?% I ] 

or the well-known stanza' of Kanva in Act IV — 
qri 51 sort 3(55 

sn^ ^5r ?n I 

* N B —For the convenience of readers not so familiar with the onginat words 
of KSlidSsa, I have numbered the text-quotations in the essay senatm, and trans- 
lated them into English at the end 

t LadabahiQii cf. Asyam ahani tvayi ca samprati vitacintab. (<“ In regard 
to her, and, now, in regard to thyself also, I have become freed of all anxiety’’] 
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sn^ fSWfftRW^ Wn 

^ Jii^ 55pfar *T^ t) 

All these her comrades of the animal and vegetable kingdom became, each 
one of them, instinct with a life and an individuality of his own no less dis- 
tinctive than that of Anasuya or Pnyamvada Naturally, they called forth 
from 6akuntala acts of service and friendliness varying with the varying cir- 
cumstances of each Thus the creepers had not only to be daily watered and 
nurtured, but, whenever they showed signs of budding youth, they had to be 
mated with befitting trees , or if they, like Sakuntala herself subsequently, 
did not wait foil the elders, but made it a svayamvara or mating by self- 
choice, they had at least to be felicited upon their great good fortune So 
too, the tender fawns needed particular care when, chewing blades of grass for 
the first time, they injured their tender mouths There was one such in parti- 
cular that had lost its mother at birth , and Sakuntala. took,upon herself the 
office of a mother to this youngling, fondly naming it ESrghapanga (lit long- 
eyed) and tenderly applying the Ingudi oil to its injured lips and, in fact, 
discharging for him all the functions of a loving mother, just as Dame Nature 
had done in the case of Sakuntalia herself when mother Menaka had heartless- 
ly abandoned her Compare Sakuntala’s words^ in Act IV — 

spe® I ft *1 ai3?rf#r i sjuinfitT 

I ITII: 3*i end I [ ^ I ft m- 

*PIT ed I ] 

or, the stanza preceding, where KanvaP feelingly describes how Sakuntala used 
to tend the orphaned youngling^ 

^ n II 

In COTisequence of such a constant and continuous exchange of sympathy 
and service, Sakuntala and all these compamons of hers, human and others, 
were expected to exhibit a perfect understanding of each other’s needs and 
moods, divining and anticipating each other’s thoughts and hastening to fur- 
ther and fulfil each other’s wishes expressed or suppressed It was nothing 
strange, therefore, that PriyamvadS could read correctly &ikuntala’s inner- 
most thoughts as the latter empties her pitcher into the basin of Vanajyotsna 
and gazes at her wistfully® . 

I 9iFnftr ftftfild i 

sift "IW 3li ft 

art 9^ ft I I ananft ftftftw Bfsast ^9®qtS9i*ift*n^ 


3a 
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I... ...1 3?sn aift !tw 

But, IS it not equally legitimate to inquire whether Vanajyotsna, 6akuntalS’s 
“ creeper-sister ”, could not have done the same ’ So too — to take another 
illustration — if Anasuya and Priyamvada were capable of devising ways and 
means for bringing the Hero and the Heroine together by the expedient of 
Sakuntala’s love-letter, which Priyamvada was to deliver into Dusyanta’s 
hands’ — 

d ^ fc*TaiT i [ a 


would not the Bakula or the Kesara tree or the creeper Vanajyotsna think 
of accomplishing something in the same line to bring about a similar result ’ 
That these would be no idle questions to ask in regard to Sakuntala’s AiSrama 
companions as ]fcalidasa himself paints them, follows from the circumstance 
that later, when iSakuntalia starts to go to her husband’s house, it is not only 
Anasuya and Pnyamvada that get together for the occasion auspicious deco- 
rations like® — 


not forgetting that garland of Bakula f Kesara 1 flov^ rs which, we are told, 
Anasuya had specially set aside for the occasion'' 


5FR5RR{^ [^] I ] — 


but, as Kalidasa purposely tells us, even the Asrama trees had sent their own 
real (not imaginary) marriage presents"* 


%q^r^|qr^ 





This IS my problem number 1 

Similarly, if, before encouraging iSakuntala’s passion for Du§yanta, Ana- 
suya and Priyamvada are so anxiously debating amongst themselves as to 
whether the King can prove a deserving object fot gakuntala’s love” . 

55sr*p^ 1 rli giS % i [ 

awj^ I 5!5ir*np: 4%^^ I rl^TfUTPlT 
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and subsequently, when the King himself actually and unexpectedly appears 
on the scene, if the same companions are seen to t^e, on their own part, 
all precautions to ensure a successful sequel to the love-intngue by observ- 
ingi>' 

Tsrra t narwl i 3i? int 

"T ^ 511 I ( IJJFl I ^Tsnsf: I m H: 

am I ] — 

are we not entitled to expiect that some other compianions of 6akuntalS from 
the plant or animal life ought to have been shown by the Poet as being 
capable of exhibiting an equal solicitude for Sakuntala’s future welfare’ 

TAis ts my problem number 2 

Finally, in that well-known and lavishly praised parting Scene in Act IV, 
wherein we see the whole Nature grieving at the impending separation from 
^akuntala*^ 

581^51 ai^f^ar ii 

[ 1 arqgafqn^^ giqFfrr- 

Sell: II ] — 

and where, to forestall the dreaded consequences of the curse of Durvasas, the 
two friends, at the final moment of parting, remind Sakuntala of the ring of 
Dusyanta, casually desiring her to make use of it if and when needed, but 
unwisely keeping from SakuntaM all knowledge of the curse on the flimsy 
pretext of saving her some present ^lef" 

I ]— 

and wherein even father Kanva, possessing as he did the Prophet’s pre- 
vision* of the great ordeal of grief and suffering through Which his daughter 
was destined to pass, would not yet cwivey to her any indication or warmng, 
not only in the text-book advice that he specifically reads to her'® • 

^iq?frsr^ etc.— 

but even through that most stoically conceived message to the King” which he 
dictates seated under the shade of the obliging K^iiravrk^a 

aiOTt ^ xtiniq- 

mom: ^ 5n«i i— 

begging for*his daughter no special concessions, but merely an equality of 
opportunities and freedom to work out her own destiny : 

'Compare Mfirica’s words’" in Act VII— 5Wiqid.Slt<I^Jld^5r^ qi«fW 
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Tt *r ^ 35!^ II 

In this parting scene, I repeat, where we see Sakuntala heedlessly marching, 
so to say, right to the very brink of the precipice in a mood of confident hope- 
fulness,* her friends and father alike conspiring (although from different mo- 
tives) to keep her utterly in ignorance of the gravity and immmence of fhe 
dangers lowering over her head — ^the father in particular vainly endeavouring 
to suppress his sombre thoughtsf — ^why should we not suppose that some 
of the sub-human friends of the Heroine could have sympathetically caught up 
the innermost thoughts of the Sage and found for them, in their own language 
of lodes, signs and movements, an expression which could have, at least mo- 
mentarily, touched the fringe of Sakuntala’s consciousness, even though it 
might have subsequently been driven out of it by some extraneous circum- 
stance, so that hfhen she reaches the court of Du§yanta she remains abso- 
lutely unprepared for the storm that is to descend upon her with a tragic crash ? 

This IS my problem number 3 

Now, my study of KllidSsa’s Abhifnanasakuntala all these years has 
fully convinced me that if, instead of the Sakuntala of our uncritically edited 
text-books, we had before us the real original Sakuntala as Kalidasa wrote 
It, all the above problems would meet their instant and correct solutions 
Such an edition is, however, not yet within sight t The problem of the Ur- 
Sakuntala deserves to be tackled in the same manner m which the allied 
Malhabharata problem is being tackled, the underlying pnnciples of textual 
reconstruction being the same m botlf cases, with this important difference 
that, while in constituting the present critftal text of the B O R InsUtute’s 
edition of the Great Epic, what is known as “ Higher Criticism ’’ comes very 
rarely in evidence, this will have to be more frequently appealed to m the case 
of Kalidasa’s Magnum Opus, because, speaking relatively, the problem in the 


f?r ^ l] 

t The best evidence of the state of Kanva’s mind is the .stanza’ « 

^ qm 

JW !T II 

which, although designed to comfort and dieer up Sakuntala, is still thrown into 
the plaintive, dirge-hke HannJ metie That this is the Poet’s consaoijp hit, should 
follow from the arcumstance that there occur only three stanzas in the Play thrown 
into this particular metre, and they have each its own raison d’etre 

1 1 tried to evoke the interest of the “ Vikrama Bi-Millennium Celebrations ” 
for it, hut without much success. 
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Play IS unitary and far less complicated For obvious limitations of space I 
shall not attempt the indicated textual reconstitution hdre, but content myself 
with the demonstraticMi that, assuming the correctness of the reconstituted text, 
we are able to deduce therefrom a conduct on the part of the Nature-com- 
panions of iSakuntala which is just what one is led to expect if KSlidasa, 
like the true Hindu that he was, had regarded objects in Natu’^e as being 
instinct with life and sentiency 

In a paper I contributed in 1925 to Sir Asutosh Mocdrerjee Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Onentalia, Pt 2, pp 349-359, I put forth the view that the order 
of the speeches in Act I of the Abhijiianasdkuntala from the speech behind 
the curtain of the Heroine^® 

I [ p i ] 

to the point where the bee emerges from Vanajyotsn&’s basin®' 

aiwTl I uilwfejti afNiai iigwl i 

has gone wrong in the current editions of the Play The Bengali recension 
here gives 35 speeches, the Ka4irnrian recension 27, and the Devanagari cum 
South-Indian recension advocated by Cappeler, only 22 The story given by 
thes# sets of jlassages falls into three moments the loosening of Sakuntala’s 
tight garment {Valkalasithitikarana) , Sakuntala’s approaching the Kesara tree 
upon a supposed beckoning from the tree (Kesarasamtpagamana)^^ 

[ HT 1 511^ I ] 

and Sakuntala’s watering the Navamalika cre eper {Navamaltk^tncana) 
The available printed editions give the ValkalaiithiRkararui before the Kesa- 
rasamipagamma Only the recension contained in the unique birch-bark MS , 
Bombay Govt Collection, No 192 of 1875-76 (now deposited in the B O R 
Institute), gives precedence to the Kesarasarmpagamana The same MS. also 
tells us (through a stage-direction) that the King had ccmcealed himself behind 
this very Kesara tree No wonder, in that case, if the Kesara tree got con- 
fused by the unexpected presence of a stranger, and beckoned sister Sakuntalo 
(whose assigned task it was to attend to all Alrama visitors) to his side For, 
why should iSakuntala have interpreted the slight flutter m the leaves of the 
Kesara, caused by a stray breeze, as the tree’s call to her’ Not a blade of 
grass can move without some purpose that was the Hindu Poet’s article of 
faith. Kalidasa elsewhere tells us, in so many words, that trees are in the habit 
of making 4>irds (and, let us add, bees and movementr of leaves) as vehicles of 
their thoughts : compare®® — 

SigJFFBFlT 
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When Sakuntaia approaches the Kesara tree, that movement is described in 
the editions by the stage-direction Tatha karott [Does accordingly], the birch- 
bark MS alone makes it, Rdjnah samntkar^am dgacchah [[(Approaches the 
presence of the King] The ensuing compaiison of the Heroine to a creeper 
by the side of this tree^*— 

arw ^3? 8T3i %?RWf3Tt I [ *iwt 

gams in suggestive value only if the King is behind the tree , and the Valkala- 
stthtRkaTona effected while the Heroine is so near the Hero (whose presence 
the ladies, of course, do not suspect ) has a irngartc value which Kalidasa of all 
poets was not going to miss There is much, therefore, in that stage-direction, 
which should prove that the MS is, in some passages at any rate, in the line 
of authentic text-transmission Only a fool or a pedant would think of chang- 
ing that tell-tale stage-direction to the flat Tathd karott of the editions ' 

The speeches that follow after this moment in the watering-scene, and 
particularly the words of Sakuntala*"’ 

fssr I ^ I orafs- 

| [ l 

>93 ^I%SW «<iWKH(Ji*J»l^ I •i’33>gH4l'(*ii «R^tcWl’, 

are sufficiently mdicativte of what was, passing in the innermost thoughts of 
Sakuntala Pnyamvada’s guess quite hits the mark and confuses the Heroine 
But could not the other Nature-companions-— and particularly the Vanajyotsna 
that formed the theme of the conversation — have divined the thoughts ’ Cer- 
tainly, yes ' and the Creeper goes one better, and, having seen the concealed 
King and believing him to be an appropriate consort for sister Sakuntala, she 
exercises the already-married elder sister’s privilege of arranging to brmg her 
younger sister into contact with her would-be lover Hence, we must assume, 
she it IS that purposely starts the bee ' Sakuntala had been watering so many 
trees and creepers that morning Why should a bee have started only from 
the basin of the VanajyotsnS ’ “ Mere chance ”, some one would reply , but 
in a world believed to be permeated by an indwelling Spirit, chance has to be 
ruled out 

The Kesara tree and the creeper Vanajyotsna thus prove themselves 
Sakuntal&’s real loving companions 

This is how I propose to solve my problem No 1 • 

To be aWe to give a satisfactory solution of the next problem would 
sorely test (me’s understanding of Kfllidasa’s Sdkuntala In that famous 
Repudiation-scene m Act V when, to her utter constematon, Sakuntala finds 
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tliat the ring is unaccountably missing, as a last desperate attempt to awaken 
the King’s dormant memory, she hits upon the expedient of narrating the 
Dirghap^ga incident^® 

3n% I mm ^ if m 5ft«>iqf53if i arai 

515 Wq aTgailiquil 3q^®f^5^ 35*7*1 i ®T S’!! ^ STTft^anff 
5c«I»qi^’^ 35*1^ t <rE3r ^ ^5 qtj 3^ Sjur israft I 35 
gq 5f*r 55^^ ftr i qaff 3 »p^ i jif & t5«r arRowan Ri i 

qqqifewqo*^ qfe;ftqqqT3Rq3g5* 35 5^ ^sf^qqrtlH I 
3i5rq 3 if 3353^ ^f^ftqiWf 313 5ft<HMfd<«. 3qf^: I 1551 — 315 3153. 
swq fit5g-5f5g^ftq%^53 35%3 I 3 33#sqft33ras3iwiragq33: I 
«rara[. qftq^ra qqi f3: qaiq: I 35Icqfti5 !l5fe3f3fir I 

3^: 33% I 5RF5qT3»R>ll^ 1 ] 


• This very word is used by Sakuntala a little later to describe her own condi- 
tion when, convinced of Du$yanta's perfidy by the unintended double entente of 
the words amanufifu, antauk^agamandt, dvtjaih and t^rabh^tah in the stanza^^ * 


b( f "l i qft^^qq T !j% 

3€??^ %3 5f: 5#3h?5?5: I 

a r 3 - i3 ft 5 Pi q3 T 3 ww c q^ ra- 

qjSffpf; 3^553: qig qfqq^H II 


she wrathfully bursts out*® : 

STHar I 8m<3f ^3T3n3qi5f<3 ^551^ I ^ 5# amf 3*353Ef 333%. 

ftmt 35 3?g^ 1 [ aT3i% 1 enspit f55i- 

gqi%3 % 5 i^ 1 m 55Nfq?3f 345!53^si%f5i3^f3^qfqfqqw 35 ig f(% 

I ] 

And upon Du§yanta's words'^® 

3% I 5lf%3 |«33T?3 3ft3H I 33% 3 353% I 


she flings back a spirited reply (unaccountably omitted by all iiditors ') which is 
quite worthy of the daughter of the fiery sage V]svamitra‘*“ , 

% qqnir 3333 «l*qfc3R 3 T I 
<!»^lRPife51^ g (% 3 3^313% II 

[ ^I%3 aqNf %f3 3 %?3 I SsiflRlft^dl 333^ 

ft 3 qi|5q; II ] 

And then finally adds®* — 

!«§ 513 3^®J5a3Wf ft5fi5 35 art 5*^3 g33333T?3 ^3131353- 
3IWt 3531“% l?3|WqT5i i g y if l I [ 33Rf W*«>5^lH f3t%I 
3f|q^3 gb35ISNI%3 f535W3!ft«if giaqgqf 553MI5ig333l I ] 

See below for the propriety of the phrase %3T*r3c331?W (carrying a weapon (con- 
cealed] in the heart) instead of ^aiftq^ (having potson in the heart). 
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Here, is it not legitimate to ask why Sakuntala chose this particular incident ? 
The choice of the Navamalika bower is of course significant. But why did 
Dusyanta fetch — ^pres&mably from the adjacent river-canal — water in a lotus- 
leaf receptacle ’ And why did Dirghapanga present himself in the bower just 
at this juncture ’ It is easy enough to brush aside these as idle questions, 
as the products of some hyper-sensitive critic , and they would probably be no 
more than that, tf Kalidasa had not been a consummate artist who weighed 
his words, and whose every hit counted Years ago I invited scholars to let 
me have their reasons as to the choice of the incident Some few responded, 
but not quite satisfactorily Here is my own reading of the situation ■ 

The bower incident was meant to remind the King — for, that is the main 
point — of his having given the ring It must therefore have taken place im- 
mediately before or after the gift of the ring When, later, the missing ring 
IS lecovered, and, by the consequent termination of the curse, the King’s 
memory returns, this is how he describes what did take place^^ 

^ siiWfT nr fipiT 5#?i% 

I mngsrr — 

^ 

jrrnrejt noR i 

dWd, 

Jtrrr 3R15W ii 

The above assurance given by the King apparently satisfied Sakuntala She 
ceased weeping, and was ready to put implicit faith in her lover’s words. 
Thereupon, following the time-honoured Hindu custom, Sakuntala’s tear-soiled 
face had to be washed The water ‘'in the lotus-leaf receptacle was what 
Bhasa * in a similar situation calls mu^hodakam The coming in of the 
Dirghapanga in the bower at this juncture was due, not to his being thirsty, — 
for there was the running canal-water close by for the purpose — but because 
the fawn wished to give his foster-mother a warning against too readily putting 
trust into this stranger, who from EHrghap&nga’s view-point, was no more than 

r 

a hunter carrying weapons to kill innocent deer Krghapanga has clearly 
shown his distrust of the King by refusing to drink from his hand 

This ESrghaplanga is actually introduced on the stage in Act IV gakun- 
tala has just taken leave of her creeper-sister Vanajyotsna twined around her 
mate, the mango tree=^ ; 

sriralftfSt I 'wifeir d i i 

and IS mentally carving out a rosy picture of her own married life with the 
King Du?yanta The next object that she notices is a doe who, dike Sakun- 

• Q> Svapmvisavadattam, Act IV, towards the end 
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tala herself, was expecting shortly to be a mother^^ 

m I ^ ai s wu T OT I ^ 

?TO Praar^ I [ cnw I «pS»f- 

j«RT jwf?r ?nr ir w(9 i^^|5i«iir i] 

Her own picture of herself as the mother for the moment drives out her 
earlier picture of herself as the wife and the Queen , and we nught imagine 
that SakuntalS is engaged in mentally contrasting the treatmoit that she 
herself would be giving to her own would-be son At this precise psychological 
moment her foster-son Dirghapafiga pulls her up by the garment, and seems 
to ask whether, in abandoning him then, she was behaving any better than 
her own mother Menaka ’ I am, however, disposed to think that Krgha- 
panga’s appearance here was to give his f<»ter-mother another parting warning 
about Du§yanta, whose perfidy was, at long last, apparent even to the simple 
Anasuya’’^ 

oiTfl "i or srai ^ 

siow anarft^ i [ trEf 

q«n w ^f=c T «!5WW«fl4*lHRd q: I ] 

If iSakuntala’s mind had not been obsessed by her day-dreams, she pro- 
bably would have received and understood all these warnings which her com- 
rades in Nature* sought to give her, as she ere this had understood the beckon- 
ing of the Kesara tree in Act I 

This IS my solution to my problem No 2 Fortunately, except in minor 
details, the textual question does not come in the way of our reaching this solu- 
tion, once we accustom ourselves to read Kalidasa’s masterpiece with an in- 
quiring and sympathetic mind 

The third problem I have discussed in full details in a paper I contn- 
buted to the “ Asia Major ”, Vol II, fasc 1, pp 84-87, as early as 1923 It 
refers to the Cakravaka incident in Act IV There are three Prakrit speeches 
connected with it, out of which, the shorter or the Devanagaji recension gives 
the second and the third, omitting the first, while the Bengali gives the first 
only, omitting the other two The Kasmirian MS gives all the three, and 
fully satisfies the demand of higher criticism The speeches in their correct 
order are as follows''® — 

1 11 ^ 9Tf?*r sir it apil 

I I 

^ ii 

[ ^ I SI arrsm^sfe si^rsii 

f?r-. I I qftjsftq^iRifert siniflt Brih i 
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• ftsT^nprt i 

srron pR*»lw ^ ^ II 
[ I s>i(re<r I sifesfW^fP^fei^ fiprai^’CT&^RT'ii I 
u ] 

fipiqq[T — I *n *p^ i 

«T?iri^ ^»n f3T(9i i 

«re«T ft ft<gs^ 3n?nsp^ ii 
[ ^ I ^ *RlFr I fift®! *W^ft I 

yowPl ft?f5!^*nOTWS^: «ie<<lcl il ] 

Here the whole incident is designed to convey to iSakuntala a representation 
of the fate tha^ is in store for her The Cakravakl calls, but the Chakrava- 
ka — through causes beyond his control, his heart being full of Sakuntala — does 
not answer So before long would iSakuntala be herself calling, and Dusyanta 
would not answer ’ Anasuya administers a consolation to her friend, which 
she could do with some confidence because they had in their possession the 
Royal ring which was to terminate the curse Hence we find that in their very 
next speech the friends are reminding §akuntala of the ring From another 
point of view the Cakravaka, in a sort of a spiritual telepathy, unay be said to 
be taking up from Kaijva the grief to which the stoic Sage refuses to give an 
opening, and so the Cakravaka tries, in his own ways, to warn Sakuntala of 
the ordeal of sorrow and suffering through which she has to pass That 
Sakuntala misses this warning, as she giissed that of DIrghapanga, was due to 
her pre-occupation to her mind not b^ing attuned to receive them The 
Friends seem to have understood the Cakravaka, and so immediately bethink 
themselves of the signet-ring 

From the above discussion it will have become sufficiently evident that 
Kalidasa has depicted iSakuntala as a true “ Child of Nature ” privileged to 
have intimate intercourse and communion with the objects m Nature in the 
midst of which she was brought up A true understanding of the inner signi- 
ficance of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala would be impossible unless we understand the 
Poet’s “ Philosophy of Nature ” That sufficient attention to this aspect of 
the Play has not been hitherto paid has to be attributed to the circumstance 
that, pace Pischel and Patankar and Cappeler, a really critical edition of the 
Play still remains a desideratum 

English Translation of the Original Texts 
1. “By me, possessed of inward senses, hath been indeed witnessed the 
condition and happenings of Your Majesty ’’ 

2 “Not merely because my father hath ordered it I, for my own 
part, do also entertain a fraternal affection for these.” 
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3 "She, who would not think of drinking water herself whilst yout 
thirst remained unslaked, who, although fond of decorating [her person], 
would not, for very affection, dejwive you of even a leaflet , to whom the 
time of your first blossom used to be an occasion of festivity she, Sakuntala, 
IS now leavmg for her husband’s house may ye all assent to it ' ’’ 

4 " My child, why wouldst thou follow me who am ready to forswear 
thy company ’ Thou hast been — is’nt it so ? — reared up when thy mother 
died so soon after thy birth Now too, separated from me, father Kaflva is 
there to look after thee ” 

5 “ To whose mouth, pierced by the prickly-ends of Ku^ grass, was 
by thee applied, to heal the wound, the oil of Ingudi that dear foster-son 
of thine, whom thou didst feed on handfuls of iyamdka rice he is [now] 
loath to leave thy track ’’ 

6 “ Anasuye, knowest thou wherefore Sakuntala is gazing so intently 
upon Vanajyotsna ’ Just as Vanajyotsna hath been joined to a befitting 
tree-mate, would that I also do secure a lover befitting me ' ’’ 

7 “ I shall conceal il under flowers and make it fall into his hand 
under pretext of its being [part of the] remainings of divme worship” 

8 “ Yellow-pigment, holy-earth, EKirva-ends, and other auspicious de- 

coratiftns ” • 

9 “ In that palm-leaf basket slung upon the mango-branch I have kept 
aside — for this very occasion — a Bakula (Kesaraj garland that retains its 
fragrance a long time ” 

10 “ An auspicious silken garmeitt, white as the moon, was put forth 
by one tree , by another was exuded lac-dye pleasant for use on the solee 
From the others arose, up to the finger-joints, the palms of Sylvan Deities, 
that vied with the sprouting-up of their own tender-leaflets, and they pro- 
ffered [all these] ornaments" 

11 " Anasuye, far gone in love as she is, she is incapable of brooking 
loss of time Where her affection is fixed, he is the ornament of the Paurava- 
race So it behoves us to congratulate her upon her love ” 

12 “ Friend, it is reported that Kings have several objects-of-love 
Manage things in such a way that this our friend would not become an object 
of commiseration for her friends-and-relations ” 

13 “ The deer have dropped down their Darbha-morsels , the peacocks 
have abandoned dancing , the creepers, showering down faded leaves, are, 
as though, shedding tears ” 

14 “(j^rtainly, our dear friend with her tender constitution has to be 
saved [from the shock of grief] ” 

15 “ Through prowess of fienance all this comes within the direct know 
ledge of the revered Kainva ” 
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16. “ Render s^ice unto the elders , towards co-wives display con- 
duct as towards dear axtmpanions ” ; etc 

17“** “ Take good note of us as being persons to whom self-restraint is 

their [real] treasure , also note well thy high lineage, as well as that course of 
her love towards thee, brought about somehow, without [the agency and ini- 
tiative of] the relations”. 

17 ml “ Such as she is, thou art to view upon her — amongst thy wives — 
as one deserving normal treatment* anything over and above this, it is not 
for the relatives of the bride to express ” 

18 “ There is doubt even about the marriage . whence now my far- 
soaring hopes ? ’■ 

19 “ Having attained the praiseworthy status of the “ mistress-of-the- 
house” unto thy husband of noble descent, and being engrossed every mo- 
ment in those activities of his, great on account of his high-position , before 
long, having given birth to a son, like the Eastern-quarter the purifying Sun, 
thou, my child, wilt no longer reckon thy grief born of separation from me ” 

20 This way — this way, my dear friends ' ” 

21 " Helas ' Owing to the flurry caused by the pouring of the water 
[into the basin], this bee, abandcHiing the Navamalika, is now hovermg 
around my own face ' ” 

22 “ Here, with his fingers in the form of leaflets, is this Kesara tree, 
looking as though hurrying me up to him So I shall honour him [by doing 
his wish) ” 

23 “Sakuntala hath been, by the^ trees— her brethren during forest 
residence — ^permitted to make her departure, seeing that such a melodious 
cooing of the cuckoos has been turned by them into an answer on their own 
behalf.” 

24 " So that, with thy nigh approach, this Kesara tree appears as 
though associated with a creeper ” 

25 “ Holla ' Felicitous indeed is the time that has brought about the 
union of this creeper-and-tree couple The Vanajyotsnia is youthful m her 
fresh blossom , the mango-tree, putting forth tender leaves, is well-disposed 
for enjoyment 

26 “ Dost thou not remember ’ On a certain day, under the Navamali- 
ka bower, thou hadst in thy own hand water filled in a vessel made of lotus 
leaves At that nick of time my foster-son named Dirghapanga, the deer- 
cub, approached ‘ Let him drink first ’ with such a compassionate thought 
thou didst cajole him with the water But, through lack of faftuharity, he 


•A double entente in samSnya- (i — ^"normal”, 11 = s5-l-»i«+ la]nya-; or iii 
= sd+monya-), is possible, but hardly prc^ble 
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would not allow thee to handle turn mgh. Subsequently, when the same 
water was taken by me in the hand, he fancied it Then thus didst thou 
laugh out : ‘ Every one puts faith m his own kind : both of you are forest- 
ers ! ’ ” 

27 “ In tl« case of women, their untutored devemess is in evidence 
even amongst the non-human species what to say of those that are endowed 
with intelligence’ Prior to soanng-up in the mid-region, the Parabhrts 
(i the cuckoos, ii those vicariously reared up • eg court-maids or Apsa- 
rases) forsooth do know how to cause their younglings to be brought up by 
other Twice-bom (i birds , ii Brahmins) ” 

28 “ Ignoble One Thou art judging by the measure of thy own 
mind Who now would care to emulate thee that art wrapping thyself with- 
in a cloak of saintliness that art comparable to an old hay-hidden well ’ ” 

29 “ Good Lady, Du§yanta’s career is before the public , yet is this 
not to be detected therein ” 

30 “ Alone thou art arrogating all authontativeness, and claiming 
[exclusively! to know what is righteousness Thinkest thou that the females 
— too much overcome by inbom-modesty as they are — can know nothing at 
all ’ ” 

34 “So, now, meet it is that I be here turned into a self-indulgent 
female, because, putting implicit faith m his Puru-lineage, I have allowed this 
person of honeyed mouth, possessing weapon in his heart, to handle me mgh ” 

32 “ Then, when about to start for my Capital, my beloved said to me 
with tears ‘ After how long will the Sdn-of-the-Noble-one afford me [public] 
acceptance ’ ' Thereat, while putting upon her finger this my signet-ring, I 
made the reply 

‘ Upon this [ring], one each for every day, do thou count the letters 

of my name Precisely the time thou dost reach the last, there will be 

seen approaching thee a servant of mine, who shall lead thee to receive 

entrance into my private-residence ’ ” 

33 “ Vanajyotsne, although united with the mango-tree, do thou never- 
theless give me an embrace with these thy branch-hands that are extending 
in this direction ” 

34 “ Father ' This doe with the burthen m her foetus, and so roam- 
ing [only] up to the outskirts of our cottage when she has had a safe deli- 
very, do thou thereupon send me some one as reporter of the welcome tiding ” 

35. “This indeed cannot remain unknown even to a person naturally 
averse to worldly matters, that that King hath behaved unto Sakuntala m a 
manner unworthy of an Arya ” 

36 AnasOya — ^W hy, Friend ' There exists not within the bounds of 
this hermitage, any being endowed with mind who, about to be 


4 
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separated^ from thee, is not this day rendered disconsolate. Just 
see 

This Cakravaka, though addressed [by her], does not address back 
his deaf-mate that is partitioned off from him by a lotus-leaf , 
and dropping down from his mouth the lotus-filaments, is fixing 
his gaze upon thee 

iSakuntala — Helas ' Just see 

This I female- [Cakravaki, unable to sight her mate that is parti- 
tioned off from her by [just] a lotus-leaf, is crying aloud 
piteously ‘How hard is my lot ! 

Priyamvada — Do not. Friend, think this way 

Even she — separated from her mate — Olives through the night, which 
appears all the longer for the grief For, even the great pain 
of separation, the tie of hope does make one endure ” 



AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 
IN SOUTH INDIA 


By 

Prof K. A NILAKANTA SASTRI, M A , University of Madras 

Since my last attempt to trace the outline of the history of Buddhism 
in South Indiai, I have had occasion to go further into the references to 
Buddhists and Buddhism in Tamil literature , and I think it will be of some 
use to bring together the more important ones* among these references here 
and also to consider in some detail what appears to have been one of the 
historic episodes in the repeated contests between Saivism ^pd Buddhism in 
the south, to which I made a brief reference in the paper just mentioned 

Working with imperfect indexes as they now turn out to be, I permitted 
myself to make the statement ‘that only Jnanasambandar and Tirumangai 
seem to mention them (Buddhists) particularly and their dress and habits 
in their verses ’ = This is clearly wrong and there are found equally clear 
and definite references to Buddhists and their practices and doctrines, of 
coulee always with a sneer, in the hymns of Appar and Sundaramurtti and 
in some of the ajvars besides Tirumangai Appar is well known as the 
senior contemporary of Jflianasambandar, and both have been assigned on 
very proper grounds to the seventh century ad Sundaramurtti came about 
a century or more later 

The position of Mianikkava^agar, the other great protagonist of Saivism 
most celebrated in legend as the opponent of Buddhism, is unfortunately 
not yet satisfactorily settled , whether he preceded the other saints or came 
after them is still a subject of debate, and I will not enter into this vexed 
question here, but merely refer the reader to my Pdn4yan Kingdom where 
I have summed up the main arguments on either side The disputation 
that took place at Chidambaram between Manikkava^gar and the Buddhists 
from Ceylon and the legends that have gathered round it have been discussed 
fully by G U Pope in his superb edition of the Ttruvdsagam, and there 
IS no need to reproduce the story now But it is perhaps worth noting that 
the episode is briefly mentioned in a verse in the Ttruvilatyddal-Purdnam 
(The Puraija of Sacred ^xirts) by Vembarrurar alias Perumbarrappuliyur 
Nambi (ch 30 v. 51) , it does not in any sense differ from the legends re- 
viewed by Pope and is of interest as being perhaps the earliest extant literary 


1 The Maha-badht Vol 50, Apl -June, 1942, pp 157-67 

2 Ibtd, p m 
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reference to the story (pf the dispute. The Pmya Purmyam of S3cki)&r does 
not mention either MSpikkavaiagar or his disputaticxi with the Buddhists. 
This omissKHi by deiOuliar who follows the tradition coming down from 
Sundaramurtti is one of the strongest arguments for MSioikkavS^gar being 
assigned to a date after the time of Sundaramurtti, the last of the three 
saints whose hymns together constitute the sacred collection known as the 
Devaram (The Divme Garland) The story that the Buddhists with whom 
N^ikkavaiiagar had his disputation came from Ceylon may also be taken 
to point in the same direction , for there was no dearth of Buddhists and 
Buddhist institutions in South India in the seventh century ad. as may be 
seen from Hiuen-Tsang’s account of DravMja and Malakuta and also from 
the episode in Jihanasambandar’s life to be discussed presently in some de- 
tail This consideration is, however, by no means conclusive For the only 
legitimate conclusion that can be drawn from it is that Mapikkavasagar did 
not belong to the same age as the hymnists of the Devaram , he might have 
lived before or after their time, and those who stand for an early date for 
Ma|i)ikkava4agar may argue tliat as Buddhists continued to flourish in South 
India up to the fourteenth century ad after the coming of Buddhism, 
Mdiijikkava^ar must be taken to have preceded that age and followed that 
of the Sangam poets who know only of Vedic religion and indigenous cults, 
but nothing of Buddhism or Jainism We should not also lose sight of 
Asoka’s claim to have sent missionaries of the faith to South India to preach 
the Dhamma there, though of the practical results of these missions we have 
no definite knowledge 

Appar makes several references to Buddhists’ but two of them deserve 
particular notice as in both they are 'mentioned along with the Jamas and 
another sect called Kundar In the hymn on Tirutturutti (IV 42) we read 
in V 9 

Kundane Samai;iar Buddhar kujciyanyladu ninru 
kaijdade karuduvargal karutteijniadolimm nirgal 

1 e have no regard for the faith of the ignorant Kuipdas, Jamas and Baud- 
dhas who take account only of what they see,— a dig at the philosophical 
pcKition of the sects which accept only pratyaksa (with anumana) as pra- 
mana Again in the hymn on Tirunagai-karopam (VI 22) we have m 

V 10 • 

manaituranda vallamapar tanga) poyyum 
mapburaikkum manakkundar tangaj poyyum 
iSinai podinda civarattar tangaj poyyum 
meyyenru karudade poda nefije, — 

i.e ‘O intelligent mmd, do not take for truth the falsehood of^the hardy 

3 See pp 61, 67, 144, 212, 228, 233, 248, 254, 269, 316, 317 and 359 of the 
Saiva Siddhanta-mahSsamajam edition, (1941) 
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Jainas who have abandoned their homes, or the falsehood of the boastful- 
minded Kuijdar, or the falsehood of those (Buddhists) who cover their 
limbs with civara (monk’s robes)’ 

Now who are the Kundar who seem to figure as a third sect by the side 
of the Jainas and the Buddhists in both these passages ’ I am not able to 
answer this question with any confidence One suggestion that occurred to 
my friend Mr Vaiyapuri Pillai, Reader in Tamil (Madras), with whom I 
discussed this question may be mentioned here though no finality can attach 
to It until manuscript authority is forthcoming m support It is this In 
the first two lines of the last citation given above from Appar, it seems 
probable that the amaijar who renounced family life are contrasted with 
kundar who hang on to it, and if this surmise, is accepted a slight emenda- 
tion of the text will be seen to support the view , — instead of manakkundar 
we have only to read manatk-kutufar, (kundar living in their own homes), 
and the phrase will be a perfect contrast to manat-turanda amanar of the 
preceding line The Kundar would be the laity among the Jainas And 
this seems to get some support from the phrase once employed by Nambi 
Andar Nambi (end of tenth century ad) in whose works there are found 
frequent references to the Kundar That phrase is amanana van kundar'^ 

1 e the strong Kundar, who are Jainas, which shows that the Kundas were a 
sectjpn among them But one is not sure how far Nambi who came long 
after Appar s date may be taken to represent the correct position regarding 
these sects and sub-sects And to make matters worse, there is another text 
of the same author in his Ttruvandddt (v 28) which reads un-katp-panta- 
laik kundar i e the Kundar with slings in hand and heads made bald by the 
hair being plucked, — showing thus.tliat Kundar are here identified with Jama 
monks But if the Kundar were identical with Jama ascetics, it is very diffi- 
cult to account for the way in which Appar mentions them separately from 
the samanas in the passages cited above 

There is one other reference to Kundar, and this is from Jnanasam- 
bandar, which seems to suggest that Kui-Kjar were the Jainas who wore robes 
as opposed to those who di5 not It occurs in the hymn on Kilait-Tiruk- 
kattup-palh (T, 5, 10) 

on-tuvar-ar tugil-adai mey-porttucci-kolamai-yuode-yuraikkun 

kuj>dargal6d-araik-kuraiyillar kuruvadangunamalla kandir 

1 e ‘ Know ye that there is no good in the words of those who have no 
clothes on their waists and of the Kundai who cover their bodies with clothes 
coloured with bright red ochre, and eat their meal in the forenoon’ Here 
Kujjdar are said to cover themselves with red robes unlike the naked Jainas . 
the svetaifibara Jain monks though their name means ‘ white-robed ’ are seen 


4 Aludatya PiUmyar Ttrukkalatnbakam, v 8 

4a 
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today wearing the orange-coloured robes used by monks of other persua- 
sions , and if this practice may be assumed to have prevailed in the days of 
Sambandar, this passage should be taken to mention two schools of Jamas ; 
otherwise the kuodar of this text must be taken to be Buddhists One ex- 
planation of the word Kuajdar I have heard may also be noted here Kupdu 
means a depth or hollow , and hence Kumdan means a man of low character, 
a heretic But this explanation of the term as a word of abuse which seems 
to be followed in Tamil Lexicon also does not by any means constitute a 
satisfactory account of the question raised by the references cited above 
about Kundar This discussion which has to be left in this unsatisfactory 
state shows how little we know definitely, and even Nambi Aitjdar Nambi 
knew, of the details of sectarian history which loomed large in the eyes of 
contemporaries ‘ 

Departing a little from the chronological order, we shall take up the 
references to Buddhists in Sundaramurtti next There are quite a number 
of such references' in which they are called Therar, Sakkiyar and so on, but 
only one of them is of sufficient general interest for being noticed here In 
v 10 in the Dev^am on Tiru-vSJkoh-puttur we have the phrase trundun 
terarum mnrun Samarium i e the Buddhas who eat their meal seated and 
the Jamas who do so standing This distinction between the adherents of 
the two faiths known to the Tamil Saiva canon, does not seem to occur 
anywhere else } and being unable to say how far this distinction is true to 
facts, and if so, what the point of the contrast is, I must leave these things 
to be explained by scholars who have better knowledge of the subject 

Before leaving' Sundaramurtti I should like to cite one verse from him 
which, though it does not bear on the Buddhists but relates to the Jams, 

IS still of great general interest as an index to the attitude of intense hosti- 
lity to the heretical sects, taken up by the Saiva saints of the day The 
very presence of the vihSras and pa||is, some of which are known to have 
been in a very flourishing condition, was an irritation to the Saivas, and the 
following verse is. strongly reminiscent of the things they saw and hWrti and 
did not like The verse is No 9 in the hymn called Namakkadigal-agiya 
adigal 1 e The God who is our Lord It reads 

Namananandiyun-Karumaviranun-Darumasenanum enjivar 
Kumana-mamalaik-kunrupol-ninru tanga] kuraiyonnnjnye 
55amaina-!flaiftai)a-flana-fi6nam-enj;6di-yaraiyum naijala 
amanarar-pa)ippudaiyard namakkadigal-agiya-vanjigale 
1 e ‘Is our I.ord God to be touched by reproaches from these Jamas who 
are lost to all sense of shame, viz , Namaijanandi, Karumavira, Darumasena 
and the rest of them, who stand erect with no clothes on their ^bodies like 

5 pp 17, 71, 111, 114, 134, 268 of the Saivasiddhanla Mahasamajam edition 
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some foul smelling hillock and mutter (unmeaning foSmulae sounding like) 
fiamafi^a-fiSfiaina-Tlaina-finnam ’ f This precious verse iSi a concentrated expres- 
sion of the intolerance of the age which forms the subject of this paper, an 
age which offers one of the few striking exceptions to the easy-gomg tolerance 
bordering on incUfference that has been the general rule through the ages in 
all India. But the Jamas and Buddhists seem to have risen equal to the 
occasion and in their turn reciprocated the hatred directed towards them 
Sambcmdar refers to the Jams’ intolerance of Saivas in rather strong terms , 
in III 108, V 8 (Madura) he says • 

nijiu meniyaraymar melurra 
k^tfuk-koUavum nilla amaijar 

1 e the Jains who would not even stand in the direction of the wind that has 
touched the bodies of persons weanng the holy ashes (Saivas) 

Jnanasambandar was indeed the purest and the greatest of the Deva- 
ram trio Unhke his elder contemporary Appar, he was no Jam turned 
Saiva, and had no past to look back on with remorse. Unlike Sundaramurtti 
whose youth was dazzled by the full lustre of woman’s love and whose love 
affairs on occasions entangled even the deity he worshipped, Jilanasambandar 
was the joyous recipient of the highest knowledge while yet he was but a 
child, and an utter stranger to sex life Sambandar has been best known 
to l4;end and history as the opponent of Jainism, and the scene of his most 
remarkable achievements against that religion was the court of the Papdyan 
ruler of Madura on the banks of the Vaigai river On his return to the Coja 
country after his victory against the Jamas, he had to meet and overcome 
the opposition of Buddhists, and thid* episode in Sambandar’s life is not so 
well known as his great encounter' with the Jams of the P5ndyan kmgdom 

The references to Buddhists m Sambandar’s hymns are numerous, and 
he speaks of their dress, mode of life, and their doctrines, of their detual of 
the authprity of the Veda and the efficacy of sacnhce, and of their allegiance 
to the Bodhi tree and the Tripitaka All these references have been collected 
and carefully indexed together with those on the Jains by my friend, Mr 
Balasubramania Mudaliyar”, and there is no need to cite these texts here 
We may therefore turn to a consideration of Sambandar’s contest with the 
Buddhists in some detail 

Before we enter on this task, some indication may be given of the 
sources of our knowledge of the madent and their relative importance 
Sundaramurtti’s celebrated hymn known as T%Tutton4at-togai, (Groups of 
Sacred Devotees) is the starting point of the hagiology of Tamil Saivism , 

6. pp of the Saiva SiddhSnta Mahasamajam edition of Sambandar’a 

Devaram (1937) 'This index appears in the second edition and not m the first, 
but even the second edition has gcme out of print, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be repnnted when conditions allow of its being done 
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by Its nature it is nothing more than an almost bare mention of the names 
of the devotees with no details whatever of their lives and achievements, 
which, however, must have been matters of common knowledge among the 
votaries of Saivism when the hymn was composed The traditions are re- 
corded in a little more detail some two centuries later by Nambi Ain<Jar 
Nambi in his Tiruttotidar-tuuvandddi and other works, some of which will 
be mentioned presently Nambi then marks the second stage in the literary 
tradition, when we are vouchsafed some details of the ancient oral tradition 
The third and definitive stage, in this development is reached in Sekkijar’s 
Tzruttondar-puranam also known as Penya-purdnam, twelfth century The 
nature of this great work and the circumstances of its composition have been 
outlined by me in the chapter on Literature in my work The Colas and need 
not be reproduced here , we may note, however, that in this extensive purana 
which has found a place in the Saiva canon from the date of its composition, 
we have the most complete record of the traditional lives of the Saints of 
Saivism Being the work of a devout believer in the faith, we find miracles 
recorded in it side by side with the commonplace occurrences of every day 
life with equal seriousness and good faith I have thought it best to let 
such a work speak for itself, and hence, all the verses in which ^kkilar has 
described Sambandar's contest with the Buddhists are presented here in 

translation, and a few comments offered to enable the reader to follow the 

( < 

narrative with ease 

The translation of the thirty odd verses of Sekkifar has been found by 
no means an easy job , the diction is prolix and often obscure , and the 
translation now offered might never l;iave been made but for the alacrity 
with which my friend, Mr P N Appuswami undertook to make a draft 
translation which could be treated as I liked after it was placed in my 
hands , and I am very grateful to him for his generous aid The draft was 
checked and revised with all possible care with the assistance of Mr S 
Vaiyapuri Pillai given with equal readiness But under the circumstances 
I have stated no responsibility should attach to my collaborators for any 
shortcomings readers may discover but only for the merits in it, if any 

Let us now turn to the story of the disputation between Sambandar 
and the Buddhists The account of Sambandar’s life in Nambi AiwJ&r 
Nambi’s Tiruttondar Ttruvandddt does not contain any reference to this in- 
cident But in his other works on the life of the Saint which are no fewer 
than SIX in number’ Nambi repeatedly uses expressions which are clear re- 

7 Aludaiya PiJIaiyar Tiruvandadi 

Aludaiya PiJlaiyar Tiraccapbai Viruttam 
Aludaiya RJlaiyar Tirumummanikkovai 
Aludaiya Pillaiyar Tiravidamalai 
Aludaiya Pi]]aiyar Tinikkalambagam 
Ahidaiya Phllaiyar Tiruttogai. 
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ferences to this disputation, and once refers to an incidAit in the encounter 
which figures again with some variations m the Icmger account of ^kki^r’s 
pun^am Nambi repeatedly applies to Sambandar terms like para-mata- 
kolari (Lion to enemy faiths), aruhdsani (thunderbolt to the Arhats), Ktm- 
(fflsmt (thunderbolt to the Kumcjas), and so on The specific and unmis- 
takable reference to an incident m the dispute with the Buddhists occurs in 
Aludmya-Pillaiyat Tiruttogat, 11 19-21 which read 

ner vanda 

puttan talaiyaip-puvimejc purajuvitta 
vittagap-pSidal vilambinan, 

le he uttered the magic song which caused the head of the opposing Bud- 
dhist to roll on the ground Judging from this cryptic reference, Sambandar 
must be taken to have composed and recited some song in the course of his 
disputation with his Buddhist opponent, and as a result the ofjponent’s head 
was severed from the body and rolled on the ground We shall see from 
what follows, that this miracle is attnbuted by Sekkilpr, not to Sambandar 
himself, as Nambi does, but to a devotee of his who. after demwrstrating 
his superiority against one set of opponents by this miracle, met a second 
party of Buddhists under another leader and had a long-drawn logical argu- 
ment with them which is reviewed at some length by Sekki)ar and as a re- 
sult of which the Buddhists acknowledged the superiority of Saivism and 
turned Saivas 

We shall now trace the story in the words of Sekkilar, — (the numbers 
within the brackets are those of the verses in the Sambandar Puranam) 

896 “ Followed by a great concourse of holy servants of the Lord, 
peerless in their goodness, he, on wliose chest lay the triple thread, came to 
the land made fertile by the Kaveri Adored by devotees and citizens, he 
visited every temple dedicated to Him who wears snakes as ornaments He 
offered worship at Tirukkalar, the city of maiden ramparts , and sang of 
P&ta®ccaram which belongs to Him, whose throat is adorned by the black 
stain , and bowmg down he offered worship to all other cities en route, and 
reached MuUivaykkarai 

897 " Carrying the sandal, the eaglewood, and the teak which grew 
upon the hills, and beanng mountamous piles of bowers which bees hummed 
around, and rising to a great height, the river became so swollen by the 
flood, and the waves rose so high, that men dared not cross it Because the 
barge-pole thrust against the river bed could not strike bottom, the boatmen 
of the river left the boat deserted on the shore That noble of Kauniya 
clan versed in the arts saw it there, and came to that shore gracing it with 
his presence While he stood thus. 

898 “ He saw on the opposite shore TirukoHamputur where resided 
the Lord of the gods His pure heart yearned to go thither and bow down 
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in worship. Since tAe shore was deserted with none to ferry the boat across, 
the chieftain of Saipbai, with eager haste untied the boat, and gpt the ser- 
vants of the Lord on board, and with the might of his tongue for a barge- 
pole, he stood upon the deck, and with feeling sang of the Lord the hymn 
beginning ‘kottam’ (Costus root) 

899 “By the grace of Him, who drank the poison in order that the 
gods may live, the boat was propelled on and on, and moved across the 
river and reached KpUamputur, the city of the Lord whose looks are like 
red gold When' the boat had reached the other shore, he, who in his in- 
fancy was on Knowledge fed, alighted with the faithful servants of the Lord 
to boW down to Lord Siva, and with delight walked up to the gates of the 
temple of Him who is fond of fresh blossoms of fragrant Konrai, (Indian 
laburnum) ” 

This miraculous crossing of the stream from MuHivaykkarai to KoJlam- 
putur on the opposite shore is mentioned a number of times by Nambi- 
Aindi^ Nambi in his works on Sambandar to which reference has been made 
above To continue Sakki)ar’s narration 

900 “ He prostrated in worship in front of the lofty upstanding tower, 

and entering with the crowd of the peerless servants of the Lord, he circum- 
ambulated the temple which shone bright He stood with head bowed* down 
in the sacred presence of the moon-crested Lord and reverently extolled Him 
thus *0 Immutable One, O Lord who shewedst me Thy grace by propell- 
ing the boat upon the river ' O Thou who wearest snakes for jewels ' O 
Three-eyed one and pure, who weasest as a shawl the flayed skin of the 
elephant ' ’ • 

901 “ In the days when he dwelt there, ever coming out of the temple 
after singing paeons of praise, he desired to prostrate in worship before the 
Lord whose hymnal decades were unconsumed by fire at the disputation with 
the heretical Jains held in the presence of the Pafldya Obtainmg His grace 
in abundant measure, he departed thence, and prostrating in worship before 
the cities he had visited earlier, surrounded by those who love the Lord, he 
reached Tirum^Jaru praised of the four quarters, and went to the temple 
of the Lord of the land 

902 “ There, while the ever holy servants of the Lord surrounded him 
on all sides, he descended from the pearl palanquin, and bowing before the 
glorious and holy gates, entered in He went round the temple of the Lord 
who on His crest wears the moon, and approaching nigh with delight m 
his heart, and clasping in worship his flower-soft hands, he prostrated before 
Him and in praise of the gracious Lord sang the hymn beginnrng ‘ Pa4aga 
nuUa4t ’ (The soft ankled foot) with tears streaming from his eyes 

903. “ ‘ At the disputation which the Jains held in the presence of the 
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RaiKlyR. Thou didst preserve the freshness of the palm-leaves thrown into 
the fire. Thou abidest as a fnend within my heart and yet Thou dwellest 
in Alaviay too. — ^How is all this, O my Father ’ ’ Thus praising Him again 
and again, and laying on Him a garland of Tamil song, he dwelt there with 
the sweet-natured servants of the Lord And then bowing down in worship 
to Naiaru, the chief of Sanbai went forth for worship m the other cities 

904 “ Then he went to Tiruttejiccen glistening m splendour, and after 

praising the Lord 6iva, he reached Bodimangai where lived the Sakkiyas 
Ignorant of the true faith Knowing this full well the $aivas (followers of 
Sambandar) sounded their conches and brass trumpets and many other 
musical instruments and raised a din like unto a surging sea and they 
blew shrill clarions at whose sound the earth rejoiced , and upon pipes too 
they blew, to proclaim, ‘ He has come — he who is like a devouring lion to 
the other faiths ’ ” 

• 

Bodimangai was a Bauddha settlement on the way from Teliccen to 
Tirukkadavur It may be the same as Bodimangalam, a hamlet of Tituvi- 
daikkali in the Mayavaram Taluk Buddha images have been recovered from 
this neighbourhood in recent years ^ But we may note here that Bodiman- 
gai was an exclusive colony of Buddhists, and because of this the ■Saiva 
followers of Sambandar deliberately draw the attention of the residents of 
Bodimangai to the presence of the Saiva saint by the noises they make, and 
thus challenge them to a contest This challenge to what was apparently a 
strong centre of Buddhism in the Tamil country in those days, could not 
well be Ignored by the Bauddhas We should remember that the whole of 
this account comes to us from the side of the victors in the contest which 
followed , but if we allow for the natural likes and dislikes of the author 
of the account, the substratum of truth is not very hard to get at Let us 
see how the Buddhists reacted to the challenge 

905 *“ When the mean-minded ^Sekkiyas learnt of his arrival, they 
gathered together, and being greatly bewildered by the er^yy provrdced in 
their hearts by the noisy shouts of the servants of the Lord and by the 
swelling sounds of the trumpets which went forth to welcome the Lord of 
Pugali, when he came and graciously entered upon their outskirts, they went 
to their Buddha-Nandi and to the other learned Theras and angrily inform- 
ed them (of this) 

906 “When their hot and angry words, and the nsing sound of the 
trumpets blown in front of the Divine Child, and the loud and joyous shouts 
of the servants of the Lord thronging there entered his ears like a barbed 
arrow, a great hatred swelled up in Buddha-Nandi’s heart He rose in anger, 

8 276 of 1925 , A R A 1912-13, p 75, I owe these reference to Mr K R 
Venkatarama Aiyar of Pudukottah. 
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and going forth with a congregation of Theras around hiijn, angrily spoke 
thus “ Is it not s^mly that you should blow upon the trumpets of victory 
only after defeating us m disputation ’ ” 

Evidently there was a vihara in Bddimangai with many learned theras 
in it and a number of other monks not so learned In the first stage of the 
contest, Buddha-Nandi figures as the leader on the Buddhist side, and takes 
up the challenge He offers to meet the iSaivas in a disputation and stops 
their noises as unseemly m persons who have as yet no victory of their own 
to celebrate This irritates the Saivas and they report the occurrence to 
Sambandar 

907 “ When Buddha-Nandi, surrounded by groups of Buddhists on 
all sides, forbade the blowing of the truly victorious trumpets in the gracious 
presence of that incomparably wise and holy man, the Lord's devotees rose 
up in indignation, and glared in anger, thinking ‘ If we should forbear and 
do not cut them down for this act of theirs, the heretic^’ position will be- 
come strong’ , they approached him who sat like a jewel upon the palanquin 
set with rows of petirls, and making due obeisance, told him of the occur- 
rence and stood waiting 

908 “ ‘ Truly this is a strange welcome in the place we are visiting ' 
When their doctrines are set forth in argument in a definitive manner by 
Buddha-Nandi we shall know the falsity of his proposition!' said tile chief 
of Pugali But the devotee, who wrote down the noble hymnal decads as 
they were uttered, cried out in impatience ‘ By the might of the holy word 
of Sambandar, let the thunderbolt fall with a roar and knock the head of 
the Bauddha off and roll it down ’ • 

909 “Like the omnipotent mantra which, like a thunderbolt, destroys 
all obstacles to the spread of the commandments enjoined for those of the 
faith of the Lord of the bull-banner, these words uttered by that holy 
truthful servant of the Lord sundered and blew into fragments the head 
and trunk of Buddhist who came seeking victory in wordy disputation 
Thereat the gathering of the Buddhists was thrown into utter confusion, 
and being thoroughly frightened, it fled precipitately 

910 “When those servants of Hara saw the plight of the Buddhists, 
and saw the devotee with words as weapons cut asunder the head of trunk 
of Buddha-Nandi who had come seeking wordy disputation, they went and 
humbly informed the Divine Child who gave them victory He replied 
‘ That which has happened to remove the obstacle in our way is pre-ordained 
by fate. So shout you all Hara , whereupon their shouts reached up to 
heaven ” 

This IS the first stage Sambandar is patient and offers to meet Bud- 
dha-Nandi when he has stated his doctrines , but a devotee of his is im- 
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patient, he utters a curse against Buddha-Nandi, and th%t acts unmediatdy ; 
Etuddha-Nandi dies, and there is confusion in the Buddhist camp. Samban- 
dar for his part, when he sees what has happened, more or less ratifies the 
action of his devotee on the score of predestination. We have seen that in 
Nambi’s account, the loss of the Bauddha’s life was brought about by a 
song of Sambandar himself , Sekkijiar evidently felt that such a method of 
controversy should not be attributed to the great saint and modified the 
story. Nambi’s account knows nothing of what follows , but he did not set 
out like 'Sekkijjar to give a full-fledged biography of the saint Their first 
shock of surprise over, the Buddhists rallied again under the leadership of 
Sariputta, an eminent divine learned m the ptfakas, and he began, under 
proper safeguards against magic and tnckery, a disputation also with the 
devotee of Sambandar who had caused the death of Buddha-Nandi Here 
IS S^kkilar’s summary of the arguments urged on both sides 

• 

911 “All tho^ Buddhists who in fnght had fled afar were wonder- 
struck, but soon they gathered again and thought in their bewilderment ‘ Is 
this trickery or is thi . an instance of the might of their §aiva truth ? ’ They 
said "Without resorting to downright sorcery, will you agree to meet us to 
discuss religious doctnnes ’ ’ So saying, they came back with the eminent 
Sariputta himself at their head 

9lS “Graciously listening to their statement, the Victorious Lion of 
Sanbai felt in his heart ‘ This is well and rejoicing greatly, he hurried 
forth Descending from his palanquin of white pearl, he ascended the 
pillared hall of another choultry and was graciously seated among long rows 
of Saivites And then he said, ‘ Invife hither the Buddhists who have 
come ' , whereupon those who stood in his gracious presence went forth 
bearing the commands of that chieftain of Pugali 

913 Those who went out thus came to the congregation of Theras 
and said ‘ That victonous and youthful tusker of ours, the Lord of Sap- 
bai, who has sailed across the sea of Vedic Knowledge, and* is a prmce of 
proficients in the three branches of Tamil, is well pleased to invite you to 
speak out the doctrines of the creed which you have been proclaiming So 
hurry up’ Thereupon Sariputta accompanied by other heretical Buddhists 
of equal eminence came thither in front of the pillared hall of the choultry 

914 “ When they reached there, the Divine Child stood in that pillared 
hall with the Buddhists close by his side Then that incomparable friend, 
who blew up into fragments the big head of the Bauddha who forbade the 
blowing of the sacred trumpet, worshipped at the feet of the chieftam of 
Pugali whosrf renown is ever expanding ; and, by his gracious" leave, he said 
to SSnputta, ‘ Tell us who your" Lord is and what your creed ’. Then he 
too took up the challenge and said in reply " 
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Note that m t^js account, Sambandar who is present throughout and 
whose permission is sought by the iSaivas for everything that they do, takes 
no direct part in the argumentation and leaves this to his favourite disciple, 
who starts by asking Saripnitta to state his creed Sariputta’s answer fol- 
lows the usual Therav&da position regarding the Buddha, his Enlightenment 
and the nature of release 

915 “ ‘ In all the Kalpas where everything is born, dies, and goes 
through many a transformation, and thus every moment is constantly under- 
going a change, He performed well Chanty which is glorious. Penance and 
Meditation which seeks to be alone, and thereby achieved the Eternal and 
heavenly Mukti, inseparate from Knowledge, which is spoken of in the 
Holy Books . He who pradaimed the Dharma so that all diverse Beings 
may be saved and be redeemed — He is the supreme Lord whom we worship ’ 

916 “ As Sanputta spoke thus, that distinguished devotee who had 
performed severe penances, went up to him and said Well, then, what is 
this Mukti of yours which you assert your Lord has achieved ’ ’ Whereupon 
the Pifaka-scholar replied, ‘Constant Uruvam (Form) V^anai (feeling), 
KuTippu (Perception), Seykai (latent tendencies to action) and the true 
Jftanam (Intellect) are the five elements which together form the skandha 
(body) , their annihilation is Mukti ’ ” 

The objection raised by the iSaiva protagonist to this view is well known 
to have engaged Buddhist writers for long, and turns on the difficulty of 
reconciling the denial of the soul and the life after death postulated by the 
doctrine of Karma It takes the form here of questioning the continued 
existence of the Buddha after his ‘death and his capacity to receive and 
reward the worship offered to him by his devotees As Keith has pointed 
out ^ ‘ The problem of the continued existence of the Tathagata after death 
is in the ultimate issue the same as the problem of the existence of a true 
self , if such exists, then the enlightened one must necessarily, as the highest 
product of thejworld, be the possessor of such a self ’ 

The Buddha never answered these questions fully and relegated them to 
the region of indeterminates But the relation of the disciple to the Buddha 
IS of a very peculiar character, and does need quite a lot of explanation 
It can be taken in fact, to be nothing more than the natural reverence in- 
spired by the memory of a noble path-finder, and before proceeding to the 
details of the discussion that follow in iSekkilar’s account, it may be useful 
for the reader to pursue the following summary by Keith of a discussion of 
the very problem debated here which occurs in the Mtlindapafiha . ‘ A 

question of importance’ says Keith’", ‘is presented by the a^itude of the 

9 Buddhist Phtlosopky. pp 61-2 

10 Keith, op at , pp 210-11 
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Milmdapanha to the difficult problem of the efficacy of lifts to the Buddha 
The issue is clear , the Buddha is absolutely departed ? neither in life, nor 
yet more in death can he accept gifts , if there be no recipient, how can 
homage to him avail ? But Nagasena insists on the merit of acts of homage 
and seeks to explain this quality by similes , if a great fire goes out, men 
kindle one for themselves , so men by erecting a shrine do homage to the 
supreme God under the form of the jewel treasure of his wisdom and win 
rebirth as a man, or god, as even release Seed sown on the earth grows 
into trees, though the earth is unconscious Diseases come to men without 
their consent from former evil deeds , hence, it follows that a good deed 
must bear fruit apart from consent, just as ill deeds done to a saint bring 
retribution without his desire ’ , 

Another point that comes up for discussion between Sariputta and the 
Saiva protagonist is the omniscience of the Buddha , the Buddhist canon 
contains many passages which affirm the omniscience of the Buddha , but 
he does not reveal everything, but only ‘ what redounds to the benefit of 
man desirous of salvation, both as regards the past, the present and the 
future He knows whatever throughout the world is discerned, striven for, 
accomplished, or devised, by gods or men , all that he spoke between his 
enlightenment and his passing away was true , as he does according to his 
word, hnd his i^ord is according to his going, he is styled Tathagata’” He 
IS reticent on many issues ‘not merely because knowledge of these matters 
does not tend to Nirvaina, but because men hold various opinions regarding 
them ' 

After this somewhat lengthy explanation of the jxiints at issue and the 
Buddhist position regarding them, the rest of Sekkilar’s account may be given 
without further comment 

917 “ The devotee who heard this speech, repeated his words and 
turning to him asked, ‘If all the five skandhas including the supporting 
Jfiana be annihilated altogether, then how can you say ‘ The Lord is here ’, 
and build viharas and fashion tali images of him for worship and celebrate 
festivals in his honour ’ Who is he that receives all this worship ’ Answer 
pray ’ And he replied , 

918 “ ‘ Freed from this Karmic body made up of the five skandhas, 
our Lord has become merged in Mukti ’ Whereto the devotee said ‘ The 
sensory organs natwely the eye and others being absent, he could have no 
consciousness (at all)’ , which he refuted saying ‘Just as when a persem is 
unconscious in sleep, those who abuse him and dance upon his person, do 
reap the fnfits of their deeds, similarly may not Good result to those who 
offer reverent worship (to our Lord) 


11 Keith, op cit , p. 44. 
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919. “ That (isvotee graciously listened to these words and said ; 

' When he who recehres cmtinuously many an adoration, can neither accept 
it nor reject it, then, surely he cannot be said to have received it To 
which the other replies . ‘ When a person, neither accepting nor yet re- 
jecting whatever is presented before him, is immersed in deep slumber, — if 
one should kill him in anger, would it not lead to loss of his sweet life -and 
constitute murder ? Even so will worship touch our Lord ’ 

920. “ ‘ Does it reach him thus ' ’ exclaimed he ‘ As in the case of the 

sleeping man of your analogy, you postulate that your Lord is possessed of 
all the organs of sense and of life If so, then the annihilation of the five 
skanrihas ceases to be true , and it is clear that He could not have attained 
changeless Mukti Further if, among the five skandhas Intellect (afivu) 
is destroyed. Bliss cannot be associated with Mukti ’ 

921. “ When he heard this speech he had no answer , and stood deeply 

concerned that even His Lord’s mukti should have come to naught While 
he stood thus, that devotee of him who was like the nectar of the ocean of 
Knowledge (Sambandar) faced him and said ‘You spoke an untruth 
when you said that he attained to Mukti You said also that he long ago 

knew all things and proclaimed them long ago , how could he have known 

everything ’ This too is an untruth Still speak out, let us see ’ 

I 

922 “ ‘ Knowledge is twofold, general and particular The first is, to 
know that a thing is a tree , to know which is which among the trees is 
knowledge of the particular kind Thus also among all other things which 
are limitless Whether you heap thg faggots of wood you have gathered in 
a pile, or whether you place the hacked pieces separate, each distinct from 
the other, yet a consuming sprout of fire does seize upon them and bum 
them, even so does the Ancient One reveal everything both in the mass and 
in detail.’ 

923 “ To the Bauddha, who set forth this argument, that devotee re- 
plied ‘ You iflentioned the fire as an analogy to Knowledge Now, Know- 
ledge has no form at all ; while the fire that you spoke of has a form, as you 
know While your Lord, you say, can visualise not merely the present but 
also the past and future together, yet the raging fire can burn only what is 
put in it in the present, and cannot touch (anything) in the unseen times 
(Past and Future) 

924 “ ‘ Therefore your statement that your Lord is omniscient fares 
ocactly like your statement about his Mukti And the precepts revealed 
through this Knowledge are faulty too ' Thus graciously did he tell him in 
an accq>table manner. Whereat the Bauddha, having no argument in reply, 
was defeated Havmg thus graciously vanquished him, that devotee bowed 
down at the lotus-feet of the chieftain of Pugah and all the Buddhists gave 
up their creed , and humbly fell prostrate. 
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925 “ When that devotee in hia wisdom had shown by logical argu- 
ment the untrue nature of the doctrmes they held, he, who knew the subs- 
tance of the glorious limitless Vedas and of the Agamas, and of all the other 
arts, was graciously pleased to speak to the dull-witted (Bauddhas) saying 
‘ Nothing IS true but Saivism ’ Thereupon the Buddhists heartily accepted 
it, and approaching the holy Brahmin of Saiobai, laid themselves low at his 
feet 

926 “On that day the gracious look of the Prince of the Kaunjiya 
clan fell upon them , and so their ignorance disappeared Then they humbly 
bowed down before him, and falling prostrate, got up again and became 
6aivites And everywhere flowers rained in torrents The Prince of Sa^ibai 
then graciously revealed to them the truth, that all things stationary and 
moving are but manifestations of Siva Thereafter going forth thence to 
worship at the holy cities of Lord Siva, he reached the outskirts of Tiruk- 
kadavur ” 

Analogy fills an important role in this disputation as in that of NSga- 
sena in the Mtlmdapanha summarised above , but the present account is that 
of a Saiva writer meant to celebrate the victory of Saivism , as often happens 
in history, we have only one side of the story before us What the Baud- 
dhas of South India felt and said on their side we have no means of know- 
ing We must also remember this — ^that as the account of SekkilSr is se- 
parated by four to five centuries from the date of the occurrences it narrates 
and as oral tradition in such matters is apt to distort events considerably, 
all that we can take for certain is the g^eral fact that Jnanasambandar up- 
held the cause of iSaivism not only, as against the Jamas of the PSndyan 
country, but as well against the Buddhists of the CoJa-rajya We may also 
accept the presence of Theravada Buddhists in considerable numbers in those 
days m South India, a fact even! otherwise attested 
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VISAKHADATTA 

By 

Dr S K DE, M a , d litt 

Of Visakhadatta, author of the Mudra-rdk^asa,^ we know only what he 
himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, namely, that he was son of Maha- 
i&ja BhSskaradatta (or according to most manuscripts, Prthu) and grandson 
of Samanta Vatesvaradatta , and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall piobably never 
know anything more In the concluding stanza (vii 21), which, however, 
IS not an integral part of the play but is meant to be spoken by the actor and 
hence called Bharata-vakya, there is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose 
kingdom is said to be troubled (udvejyamana) by the Mlecchas As a refe- 
rence to Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a reigning 
sovereign , and some scholars are inclined to see- in Visakhadatta a contem- 

1 Ed K T Telang, with comm (written 1813 ad) of I^huijdiraja* Bomb 
Skt Ser 1884 ( 7th ed 1928) , ed A Hillebrandt, Breslau 1912 , ed K H Dhruva, 
2nd ed , Poona 1928, with English trs All the known commentaries are of com- 
paratively modern date , for an account, see Dhruva, introd , p xix On the MSS 
material and an edition of the Prakjit verses, see Hillebrandt, Zur Kntik des 
Mudra-rak^sa in Gottingische Celehrte An^ngen, 1905, pp 429-53 No good Eng 
trs , except Wilson’s free rendering in Select Specimens voi ii , French trs by V 
Henry, Pans 1888 , German trs by L Fritze, Leipzig, 1883 — The Cdnakyakathd 
of Ravi-nartaka (ed S C Law, Cal Orient Ser 1921), like Dhundiraja’s summary 
printed m Telang’s ed , is a resume of the traditional story, although the work pre- 
tends to derive its material front a prose original, and gives some new points of 
interest • 

2 K P Jayaswal m lA. xlii, 1913, pp 265-67 , Sten Konow in lA, xlni, 1914, 
p 66 f and Jnd Drama, p 70 f , Hillebrandt in ZDMG, xxxix, 1885, p 130 f, 
ixix, 1915, p 363 (4th century ad ) , S Snkantha Sastn in IHQ. vii, 1931, pp 163- 
69 The difficulty, however, of taking the term mleccha in the sense of the Hunas 
(even though they are mentioned as allies of Mala>aketu in v 11) and of explain- 
ing the word udvejyamana satisfactorily in terms of the known facts of Candra- 
gupta’s time should be recognised , ivhile Jayaswal’s identification of Parvataka 
and Malayaketu are wholly fanciful J Charpentier in JR AS, 1923, p 586 f (also 
IHQ, VII, 1931, p 629), would, however, take Viiakhadatta to be a contemporary of 
one of the later Guptas, probably Samudragupta, but he confesses inability to ad- 
duce much historical or literary evidence in support of his theory Raghu° vii 56 
and Siiu'" i 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in question (vJi. 21), as well 
as Raghu° vu 43 to Mudra” v 23 , but it is admitted that such literary coincidences 
by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date The presumption of Konow 
and Oiarpentier that the drama must have been composed before the destruction 
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porary of Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty (cir ^75-413), and appa- 
rently of KaiiriSsa But since the readings Dantivanmn, Rantivarman or 
Avantivarman, instead of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached 
on the question. The first two of these names cannot be traced anywhere , 
but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author’s patron is identified 
sometimes with the Maukhari king Avantivarman, who flourished in the 
7th Century* and married his son Grahavarman to Har^avardhana’s sister 
Rajyasri, and sometimes with Avantivarman. king of Kashmir, who reigned 
111 the middle of the 9th century * From Hillebrandt’s critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most probably a 
later emendation , and if this is so, the theories based upon the name lose 
much of their force In view of these difficulties, the problem must still be 
regarded as unsolved , but there is nothing to iJrevent Vi^khadatta from 
belonging to the older group of dramatists who succeeded Kalidasa, either as 
a younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9tlir century ad* 
Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudra-rakfasa is undoubtedly one 
of the great Sanskrit dramas In theme, style and treatment, however, it 
stands apart from the normal Sanskrit play, even to a greater degree than 
the Mrcchakaftka It is partly for its originality that its merits have been 
even less appreciated than those of Sudraka’s play by orthodox Sansknt 
theorists It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having only one 
minor 'female cfiaracter , and poetic flights are naturally circumscribed by its 
more matter-of-fact interest If the Mrcchakaftka gives a literary form to 
the bourgeois drama, its theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, 

of Pataliputra, because the town plays an important piait in it, should not be 
pressed too far in view of the conventional geography which we often find in Sans- 
knt imaginative writings — The assumption (JASB. 1930, pp 241-45) that the 
drama is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and conjectural 

3 K H Dhruva in WZKM, v p 25 f (end half of the 6th century) , V J 

4ntani in lA li, 1922, pp 49-51 Dhruva nghtly jxiints out that the way in which 
the king of Kashmir is mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference 
to Avantivarman of Kashmir • 

4 Telang, introd to his ed , Jacobi in WZKM. ii, pp 212-16 Jacobi adduces 
also passages which Ratnakara, who flounshed in Kashmir at about the same time, 
IS said to have imitated from the Mudra" , but E^ruva points out that the jias 
sages are not conclusive By astronomical calculation, again, Jacobi would identify 
the eclijjse mentioned in the play as having occurred on December 2, 860 a d , 
when, he holds, Sura, Avantivarman's minister, had the play jjerformed Some pias- 
sages from Mudra" occur, with some vanation, m other works, e g , Mudra° ii 13 
= Tantrakhaytka i, 46 , ii 18 = Bhartrhan’s NUt 27, and Pancatantra, etc but 
there is nothing to suggest that ViSakhadatta could not have utilised the floating 
stock of NIti verses, and such passages are of doubtful use in questions of chrono 
logy See also Hertel in ZDMG, Ixx, 1916, pp 133-42 , Keith in JRAS, 1909, p 145 
(9th century) 

5 The earliest quotation from the work occurs in DaSarSpaka (10th cen- 
tury A.D.) 
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and politics merely ^orms its background ; the Mudra'Tdk$asa, on the other 
hand, is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute action in vari- 
ous forms constitutes the exclusive theme The action, however, does not 
involve actual fight, war or bloodshed® There is enough martial spirit, but 
there is mo fondness for violent situation, no craving for fantastic adventures 
and no taste for indecorous affnghtments The action takes the form essenti- 
ally of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest is made 
to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival politicians One may 
wonder if such a subject is enough to absorb the mind of the audience, but 
the action of the play never fags, the characters are drawn admirably to 
support it, and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity 
The PrattfwyaugandhoTdyma is also another drama of political intrigue, but 
the plotting in it centres fOund the romantic legend of Udayana’s love for 
Vasavadatta, both of whom do not make their appearance indeed, but of 
whom we hear a great deal throughout the play The Mudr&rdk'^asa is 
unique in avoiding not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere 
It IS a drama without a heroine There is nothing suggestive of tenderness 
or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of romance, no great respect even 
for religion and morality Politics is represented as a hard game for men , 
the virtues are of a sterner kind , and if conduct, glorified by the name of 
diplomacy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed by a high 
sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause and unselfish devdtion There is 
a small scene between Candanadasa and his family indicative of affection, but 
it is of no great importance to the development of the plot, and there is noth- 
ing of sentimentality in it even in the face of death 

Perhaps the suggestion is corrdtP that the Bfhatkathd of Guiiadhya 
could not have been the source" of the ‘plot of the Mudrd-rdk'tasa , for the 
events narrated there might have supplied the frame (as Visakhadatta did 
not certainly invent the tale)," but the main intrigue appears to be the work 

6 The antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed bloodless, for we are 
told of the extirpation of the Nandas and of the murders of Sarvarthasiddhi and 
Parvataka but in the drama itself Casiakya’s jxilicv is directed rather towards 
preventing the shedding of blood 

7 Speyer, Studies about the Kalhdsanlsagaia, p 54 , the drama is held here 
to belong to the 4th century a d 

8 In the printed text of the Dasarupaka vi 61) we have the statement in 
Dhanika’s V|tti bThalkatha-mularti mudrardksasam, followed by the quotation of 
two verses , but these verses are obvioudy interpolated from Kigemendra’s Brhat- 
katha-manjari (ii 216, 217) See G C O Haas, Introd to Daiarupaka (New 
York, 1912), p xxiii 

9 The story cf the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs 
also in Hemacandra’s Panstita^parvan and other works, and is probably traditional 
The details of Catjakya’s intrigue, and even the name of Rak§asa, are not found in 
these sources. The very name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudra) 
which plays an important part in the winmng over of Rak^sa, as well as the em- 
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of the dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to a^ume that the drama 
IS historical in all its details, or to see m the working 6ut of a political plot 
a tendentious piece of literature, which may be conveniently referred to 
this or that period of Indian political history It is unquestionable that 
Candragupta and CSijakya are historical personages, and so are possibly 
Raki$asa and Sarvarthasiddhi, although these latter names do not occur in 
the traditional accounts we possess , but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question , at least, the occurrence of historical 
tacts or persons does not justify the designation of a historical drama to the 
work of art, which must necessarily owe a great deal to the author’s imagi- 
nation in the ingenious maturing of the story 

The main theme of the drama is the reconciliation of Raksasa, the faith- 
ful minister of the fallen dynasty of the Nandas, by that traditional master 
of statecraft, C^akya, who wants to win him over, knowing his ability and 
honesty, into the service of Candiagupta Maurya, who has been established 
on the throne by Canakya's cleverness and his own bravery To the crafty 
machinations of Cainakya are inseparably linked the almost co-extensive plots 
of Raksasa, acting in alliance with Malayaketu, son of Candragupta’s former 
ally, now alienated by the treacherous murder of his father by Gaipakya's 
agents The detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated 
but perspicuous , ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered The first 
act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse into Capakya’s 
resolution and his deeply laid schemes, cunningly devised and committed to 
properly selected agents, which set the entire plot in motion The second act 
shows, by way of contrast, the counter-schemes of Raksasa and the character 
of his agents, as well as the traps of Canakya into which he unsuspectingly 
walks The next act is an ably constructed dramatic scene of a pretended 
but finely carried out open quarrel between Candragupta and Caijakya, 
meant as a ruse to entrap Rakjasa further into the belief that Canakya has 
fallen from royal favour In the next three acts the plot thickens and moves 
rapidly, drawing in Malayaketu’s suspicion of the treachery of his own 
friends, execution of the allied Mleccha kings, and dismissal of Raksasa, who 
is left to soliloquise deeply on the heart-breaking failure of his aims and 
efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadasa who is led to death The 
misguided but valiant and pathetic struggle of Rak^asa perhaps suggests 
tiagedy as the natural end, by making him a victim of the misunderstandings 
created by Canakya , but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not in 
a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the incidents, which 
are made to bring about the denouement in the natural way Canakya’s 
intention frop the beginning is not tragedy but a happy consummation He 
makes, therefore, an accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of 

ployment of the old idea of a token m this particular form, appears to be entirely 
Visakhadatta's own 
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his opponent’s character and prepares hrs scheme accordingly Caijakya 
knows that the only way to subdue Rak§asa and impel him to a supreme act of 
sacrifice is through an attack on his dearly loved friends, especially Candana- 
dasa, whose deep affection and spint of sacrifice for Rak^asa is equally great 
In the last act, cornered and alone, Raksasa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to save his own 
life, but to protect those of Candanadasa and his friends The acts are 
complete in themselves, but they are not detached , no situation is forced or 
developed unnaturally , all incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are 
skilfully made to converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes, 
but in sustained grasp , and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater and more 
complete effect 

In characterisation, Vib>akhadatta fully realises the value of contrast, 
which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief , and one of the interesting 
features of his delineation is that most of his characters are dual portraits 
effectively contrasted, but not made schematically symmetrical Both 
Caipakya and Rak?asa are astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupul- 
ous, but both are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from difteient motives, 
to their respective cause Any possible triviality or sordidness of the plot is 
redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the great things which, are at 
stake Both are admirable as excellent foils to each other , Cainakya is clear- 
headed, self-confident and vigilant, while Rakisasa is soft, impulsive and 
blundering , the one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other 
IS frank, amiable and generous , the^one is feared, while the other is loved 
by his friends and followers , the hard glitter of the one shows off the pliable 
gentleness of the other The motive of Canakya’s unbending energy is not 
any affectionate sentiment for Candragupta. for in his methodical mind there 
is no room for tender feelings , Rakaasa, on the other hand, is moved by a 
willing admiration even of his political adversary It is precisely Rakjasa’s 
noble qualities' which prompt Canakya to go to the length of elaborate 
schemes to win him over , and it is precisely these noble qualities which lead 
ultimately to his downfall He is made a victim of his own virtues , and the 
pathos of the situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
.features of his character Raksasa is, of course, also given to intrigue, but 
he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Canakya does There is, however, 
no feeling in Caqakya's strategy , there is too much of it in Rak§asa’s Al- 
though sharp and relentless, Canakva is indeed not a monster , and whatever 
one may think of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one ad- 
mires his cool and ingenious plotting But our sympathy ig irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Rakgasa’s stumbling and foredoomed failure, his 
ncMe bitterness on the break up of his hopes and efforts, his lofty desire to 
sacnfice himself for his friend, and his dignified but pathetic submission. The 
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same amtrast is seen m the presentation of Candragi^pta and Malayaketu. 
Although they are pawns in the game, they are yet noj mere puppets in the 
hands of the rival statesmen Though low-born and ambitious, the Maurya 
18 a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, well trained, capable and 
having entire faith in his preceptor and minister, Oajjakya , but the capnci- 
ous young mountaineer, moved as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and 
foolishly stubborn, and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced 
It is clear that the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract embodiments of 
perfect goodness or incredible evil Even the minor characters, none of whom 
is fortuitous or unmotived, are moulded skilfully with a natural blend of 
good and evil The secret agents of CSnakya, Bhagurayana and Siddhar- 
thaka, faithfully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission , they are, however, 
finely discriminated as individuals, for while the one hates his work and feels 
secret compunctions, the conscience of the other is more accommodating 
Raksasa’s agents, the disguised Viradhagupta and the honest Sakatadasa, on 
the other hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Raksasa and honest 
desire to serve One of the most touching minor characters of the play is 
Candanadasa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, whose affection for Rak§asa 
is as sincere a^ that of Indusarman for Oanakya, but it is strong and un- 
defiled enough to rise to the height of facing death for the sake of friendship, 
and to be used, for that very reason, as a lever by Canakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Rakisasa It is true that the characters of the' 
drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they have a consistent indivi- 
duality, and are drawn as sharply^ and coloured as diversely as the shady 
characters in the Mrcchakafika 

The mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed considerable, 
but there is no aggressive display of technical skill nor any wooden conform- 
ity, so far as we know, to fixed modes and models Nor is there any weak- 
ness for the commonplace extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of 
his contemporaries Visakhadatta’s style is limpid, forcible and fluent , and 
he appears to be fully aware of the futility of a laboured and heavily embel- 
lished diction for the manly strain of sentiment and vigorous development of 
character which his drama wants to attain His metrical skiir“ and literary 
use of Prakrits^' are considerable, but in no way conspicuous Perhaps as a 

10 The metres most employed (besides the Sloka), in order of frequency, 
are Sardulavikridita, Sragdhara, Vasantatilaka and Sikhamji Other metres are 
sporadic, but no rare kind is attempted 

11 The usual Prakrits are Sauraseni and Mahai^tri, but \Kgadhi also oonirs, 
Hillebrandt nghtly points out that, as in Sakuntala, Mrcchakatika and other earlier 
plays, there is no justification in this case for the assumption that Sauraseni was 
exclusively employed for prose, or MahSraafri for verse 
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stylist he does not cl|iim a high rank with his great compeers, and yet some 
of his stanzas stand ,out among the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature 
We do not indeed find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kalidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of Harsa, the humour, pathos and 
kindliness of ^draka, the fire and energy of Bhaifta Narayaija, or the earnest 
and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhuti , but there can be no doubt that his 
style and diction suit his subject, and, in all essentials, he is no meaner artist 
He uses his images, similes and embellishments with considerable skill and 
moderation , and, if he does not indulge profusely in elaborate poetical and 
descriptive passages, it is because his sense of dramatic propriety recoils from 
them The soliloquy of Raksasa is indeed long, but it is not longer than 
some of the sohloquies in Hamlet It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts , and the paucity of citations from 
his work in later rhetorical and anthological works need not prove that his 
drama is devflid of poetical or emotional touches The kind of poetry and 
sentiment, which are normally favoured, are perhaps not to be found here , 
but in easy and subdued elegance of its own poetry and sentiment, the work 
IS certainly successful Vi^akhadatta never thmks less of his subject and 
more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient vehicle for the display 
of his literary ingenuities , nor does he pitch his voice too high and exhaust 
himself by the violence of his effort He has the gift of projecting himself 
into the personality of his characters , his dialogues and stanzas have the 
dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of action and charac- 
. terisation , and if his work is necessarily of a somewhat prosaic cast, it still 
conforms more to the definition of the drama as the literature of action than 
some of the greater Sanskrit plays* The only serious defect is that the 
drama lacks grandeur, with a grand subject , it also lacks pity, with enough 
scope for real pathos The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire 
are concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult , they are 
matters of petty plotting Our moral sense is not satisfied even by the good 
result of placing Candragupta more securely on the throne , and the atmos- 
phere of cold, calculated strategy and spying is depressing enough for a really 
great and noble cause 


12 Passages from a drama, entitled Devi-candragupla, are quoted seven times 
in the N&tya-darpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (12th century), ed GOS, 
Baroda 1929, pp 71, 84, 86, 118, 141-43, 193, 194), and the work is attributed to 
V^khadeva, who is probably identical with our author Vii^hadatta (whose name, 
however, does not occur in it in the anonymous quotations from the Mudra-rakfasa) 
The work has not been recovered, but it probably dealt with the story (cf Raja- 
sekhara, Kdvya-mxmatfisa, p 46) of Kumara Candragupta’s rescue (in the disguise 
of a woman) of IMiruvadevi who had been abducted by a Saka prince This is 
peihaps the same story as is alluded to by Baija in Har^a-canta (artpuTe ca poTO- 
kalatra-hamukatfi kamml-vesa-guptm candraguptah sakanjpatim aSdtayat) , see M, 
III, 1923, pp 181-84, where this Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta II of the 
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Gupta dynasty From the citations it appears that the draipa extended at least to 
five acts. Abhinavagupta also quotes the work, without the name of the author, in 
his commentary on Bharata , so does also Bhoja in his Srngdra-prakasa (see S K 
De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p 282) Another work of ViSakhadeva’s, entitled Abhtsd- 
rika-vancttaka ("bandhttaka) is also cited by Abhinavagupta and %oja It 
appears to have been based on another love-legend of Udayana, in which Padma- 
vati wins back the lost affection of Udayana, who suspects her of having killed his 
son, by disguising herself as a Aabari and in the role of an Abhisanka, making her 
tender-minded husband fall in love with her again ' It is curious that a drama 
called Pratijna-conakya on the same theme appears to have been composed by one 
Bhima, as we knew from its citation also by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja , apparently 
it was modelled on ViSakhadatta’s play (See R Ramamurthi in fOR, Madras, in, 
1929, p 80) 



KALIDASA’S USE OF THE INCARNATION THEME 

By 

Mr C W GURNER, cs i , i c s. 

The foundations of belief in one era of civilisation will often be found to 
play a secondary part in the cultural or philosophical ideas of a different age 
The doctrine of transmigration of souls (in the form of Karma and Rebirth) 
IS one of the foundations of classical Indian! thought it plays a secondary 
and exotic part in that of tGreece and Rome The doctrine of Incarnation 
IS the essential basis of religious belief and of the cultural ideas integrated 
with religiousjconsciousness in the Christian era , it fills a definite and recog- 
nisable but nevertheless a secondary place m the intellectual atmosphere of 
classical, and pierhaps one might add of modern, India 

It IS the object of this article to ascertain exactly what content this con- 
ception stood for in the minds of a cultured and thoughtful Sanskrit poet — 
the mirror of his age, Kalidasa's philosophical and theological ideas he out- 
side our scope except so far as necessary for definition and comparison with 
Christian interpretation of this particular theme 

By the idea of Incarnation in this article is meant the apprehension of 
the appearance through birth of the Godhead in human form for the purpose 
of relief of Evil, followed by reabsorption in the divine origin This defini- 
tion excludes embodiment of the deity in non-human forms, such as some of 
the Avatars of Vi 5 nu And it is necessary to distinguish the sense of Im- 
manence of the deity in the physical world, including humanity, which is 
often associated with the Incarnation, both in Indian and Christian thought 
but implies an entirely different philosophical conception The close colloca- 
tion of the two ideas of Immanence and Incarnation in the Bhagavadgita is 
apt to result in‘ confusion between the two 

It is an open question to what extent the cultured thinker of Kalid&sa’s 
time accepted the Incarnation, in this sense, as a vital factor in his religious 
consciousness The same question is raised about Brahmanic Hinduism of 
to-day by A C Bouquet in his book on Comparative Religion ’ “ But it is 

doubtful whether the devout believer in the Avatara is really satisfied with 
that (a doctrine of Illusion) Rama is probably as real to him as Jesus to 
the Christian ” But even as an article of belief the Incarnation would 
remain in Indian culture, should one say a secondary feature of theological 
reality rather than the essential basis of the religious system which it is for 
Christianity 


1, Comparative Religion by A, C. Bouquet, p 105 
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This idea appears in two forms in Sanskrit hterjiture both assoaated 
with the God Viignu, his Incarnation in Rama, and in Krw In both cases 
the expression of this conception whether in the Ramayana or m the Bhaga- 
vadgita must, almost by consensus of scholarship, precede its appearance in 
the New Testament by one or more centuries A derivative form of the idea 
exploited and possibly invented by Kalidasa for purely literary purposes is 
the propagation of the divine element by Siva through Plarvatl m Skanda for 
the destruction of demonic activities corresponding to those of Havana in 
the Rama legend 

Kum Sam VT 27 

At the outset one must define more closely 4his element of the relief of 
Evil as an essential element m the Incarnation theme It stands on two 
levels One is that of the ethically lower strata of the Ramayara The 
object of the deity incarnate is to destroy the material interference by a physi- 
cally existent power of evil, Havana, 
a With the gods themselves 
b With sacrifice to the Gods 

i 

Ram VI 117/28 

It IS an implication of this basic idea that the demonic activities should 
themselves have originated with the consent of the Godhead in some form 
Vi$nu has only acquiesced in Havana’s activities because of the Brahma’s 
boon 

Kalidasa RV X 42 

Rdvana in i elation to the Ri?is is Job's Satan of the Old Testament 
" And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold all that he hath is in thy power ” 

( lob I 12) It IS the same crude treatment of the problem of evil 

But there is a higher conception of the evil for which Incarnation alone 
can provide the remedy than that of the physical activities of a malignant 
power It IS that of the moral-religious evil involved in the confusion of 
Dharma This idea is, of course, essentially that of the Bhagavadgita (in 
which the motive for Incarnation never touches the lower plane), eg 
Bhagavadgdta IV 7 — 

2RI W ^ I 

It does appear, however, also in the more philosophical stratum of the 
Ramayana whether concurrently with or derivatively from the Bhagavad- 
gita, eg 

Ram VII 8 27 
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Both authorities no ^oubt contnbute to the expression of the same thought 
in KSlidSsa 

Raghu XV 4 

The object of the Incarnation is no mere business of “ killing Ravaija ” but 
the Salvation of Dharma in a deeper sense 

Two comments may be made at this point by way of comparison with 
the western conception of Incarnation The recurrent process essential to 
the Purajjic idea is entirely absent from and incompatible with the speci 
fically Chnstian interpretation of the same theme - And though in a pas- 
sage such as that last quoted the functioning of the deity incarnate may be 
far removed from the original crude conception of “ killing Havana ”, though 
the process oi relief of evil through Incarnation begins to assume the sense 
of a Mystery, there is in Hindu thought, at least as embodied in the author 
under study, not the remotest conception of the New Testament principle of 
Redemption The only element in the specifically Christian interpretation of 
the theme of Incarnation which can be traced in its Indian counterpart is 
that of dwine favour as the sole motif for the Descent 

Raghuv X 3'1 

("So God loved the world that he gave” ) 

The earthly parentage is an aspect of the Incarnation developed by 
Kalidasa only in the Visau-Rama theme Coincidences with the New Testa 
ment story are in fact far more marked in the legend of the infant Krsna and 
in those associated with the Buddha But the Visnu-Rama birth is more 
directly concerned with the mystical problem of self-procreation by the God- 
head through earthly parentage And here arises a point of great interest 
in the contrast between the Indian and Christian interpretations 
For Christianity interest centres on the maternal side and the act of parent 
age vests the Mother with an immense religious significance of her own The 
essential features in the Visnu Incarnation are on the other hand, firstly, the 
emphasis on the male parent rather than the mother, and, secondly, as the 
logical result of this trend coupled with polygamy, the distribution of the 
divine element Incarnate to the offspring of several mothers Both principles 
are embodied in a single Sloka of the Ramayana 


2 For the recurrent process as taking shape in the Vispu cycle see A. C 
Bouquet, Op cit p 104 Though essentially incompatible with Chnstian doctrine 
the same thought may creep into Chnstian writings E G Cook, Rebirth of 
Christianity (Penguin Senes), p 163 “Ordinary processes of growth and repair 
reach their height in divine acts of regeneration, redemption and atonement ” 
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Ram I 15 51 

Four mothers shared in the divine birth but it was none of these so much as 
the Father whom the divine being blest with his choice 

The plural incarnation is given its full significance in the birth of Rama 
and his brothers in the Ramayana, where the individual blessing on each 
mother is particularised in slokas imitated and elaborated by Kalidasa 

^ l etc 

Ram I, 1812 etc CP Ragh X 69 ff 
and in one passage at least the Ramayana puts Rama and Lak?maija on an 
equivalent plane of divmity 




R IV 31 45 


For Kalidasa only the figure ol Rama is invested with religious signi 
ficance 


The distribution of the divine element between the consorts of Dasaratha 
is elaborated with full literary value in the tenth Sarga of the Raghuvam^am 
All carry the embryo of divine origin as the solar tubes (of Puraipic physics) 
carry water (Ragh X 58) All participate in dreams conveying the pre- 
sence of Vi^nu, with attributes and consort, which are the Sanskritic equi- 
valent of an angel choir in a Madonna painting (Ragh X 62) But no one 
can interpret such passages as more than literary embroidery , and so far as 
one can sense any expression of genuine feeling it is Dasaratha whose exalta- 
tion recalls the sentiments of a Magnificat more appropriate in Christian 
thought to the Blessed Virgin. 


Raghuv X 64 

“ He considered himself blessed in the fatherhood of the Father of the world ” 
This predominance in sacred interest is marked by the fact that it is to him 
and not to the Mother that the Messenger of the Annunciation bearing the 
mystic “ Payas ” appears 

(Ram I 16 18, Ragh X 50) 

The principle of plurality of Incarnation assumes a more fantastic form 
in the subsidiary incarnations of other deities in the beings destined to attend 
on Rama There is not one deity incarnate (and He in four persons) but 
several deities descending into human and sub-human forms to follow Him. 


Ra^. X. 49. 
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“ following Vii^nu w^h parts of their selves as trees follow the wind with 
flowers ” 

And they are not forgotten on their way back when the earthly mission is 
accomphshed (Raghv 'XV 102) We are obviously drifting away here 
from rmy kind of religious content to that of traditional convention ; but 
Kalidasa’s approach to the idea of Incarnation will not be fully understood 
unless this elaboration is comprised in the account 

In the representation of the divine infant Kalidasa emphasises an ele- 
ment which whether by coincidence or continuity of tradition played an 
essential part in the Christian era, namely, the Halo The origin of this 
convention needs a study m itself but it is sufficient for present purposes 
to say that for Kalidasa /he Halo was an attribute of royalty which he 
transferred impartially to the divine infant, male or female The Rama babe 
dims the chamber lights (Ragh X 68) The infant PSrvatl sparkles like 
jewels on the mountain side (KS I 24) Contemporaneously the Byzan- 
tine mosaics were investing the Infant Jesus and all other divine figures with 
the heavy gold halo which passed down all the centuries of Christian art till 
it was refined to a gleam of chiarorcuro round the cradle The same 
feature reappears in the Krsna infant as portrayed by " Bhasa ” more speci- 
fically as a miracle aa hoc 

m 

3 Jwr ffrr i 

The infant creates a light in darkness to reveal the path of escape 

But in an article devoted to the^study of the idea of Incarnation as em- 
bodied in Kalidasa one must not go further afield It would be more rele- 
vant to fix the point at which the Halo round the Infant Christ appears in 
Christian writings 

There is a well established convention in Sanskrit epics and Kavya 
poetry that any event of special significance in human affairs, such as a 
royal birth or h victory should evolve a sympathetic response both in the 
natural and the supernatural world The winds are stilled, disease vanishes, 
heavenly flowers fall and heavenly voices are heard etc It is only natural 
that similar manifestations should mark the birth of Vi^nu incarnate and it 
might prove to be more than a mere verbal coincidence that some of them 
at least are so reminiscent of the Nativity in Christian tradition A few 
words in the Ramayaina create in fact an exact Indian counterpart to the 
angels above the Cradle 

3ig: ^ ^ I 

Ram I 1817 

Gandharvas sang and Apsaras danced in the Heavens Kalidasa associates 
these natural manifestations, in closely parallel verses, again both with the 
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birth of PSrvafJ (Kum I 23) and with the birth of R^ma (Ragh X. 72) 
In the latter case making all allowances for the difference in religious 
values between the Purarjic Svarga and the “ Heaven ” of Christiamty one 
cannot miss the impart of what may be described as the Christmas day 
feeling in the thought of Heaven descending with the Godhead to earth 

Ragh X 72 

Moreover with the excessive formalism characteristic of Sanskrit literature 
precisely opposite manifestations of natural sympathy mark events of un- 
favourable significance The sky rams blood not flowers down at Ravana’s 
birth (Ram VII 9 31 ) and the sun fails, as on Good Friday 

t 

The earthly personality of the deity Incarnate in Sanskritic thought, 
whether it be Rama or Kpsna, is so far disparate from its ChriStian counter- 
part that comparison is of little value The essential point to be remembered 
IS that for Kalidasa as an exponent of classical literary ideas the Vi^nu Rama 
story serves the purpose of exciting the emotions primarily of heroism and 
wonder, not tenderness or even peace (if the ninth Rasa be admitted to the 
categories of his time) 

The characteristic of the deity incarnate in Rama is the divine force 

(Ragh XI 85) 

with the access of superhuman powers, especially in combat, to which this 
gives rise That was what the Incarnation in Rama meant for classical 
literature just as it does for the Dupwan reading his Ramayan on the door- 
step to-day The Bhagavadgita gives a glimpse of the " despised and re- 
jected” conception (though the verbal coincidence might easily mislead) 

Bh G IX 11 

But It was not one which appealed to Kalidasa, and the philosophical study 
of the Kjisija Incarnation is another matter which does not concern us here 
There remain the aspects of the Transfiguration and the Ascension, the 
self revelation in transcendental form to mortal eye of the deity incarnate 
and the return from the human to the divine The “ Visvarupadarlanam ” 
in the Bhagavadgita, in its resemblance and contrast with the Transfiguration 
in the New Testament offers one of the most striking and instructive counter 
parts between Indian and Christian ideas Kalidasa, though closely in con- 
tact with Bhagavadgita, from which he consciously quotes a line’ 

Wrarruf ; B G X 25 , Cp Kum VI 67 

3 In the Ramfiyana the supremacy of the Himalaya is one of the several 
similes in praise of Rama See Rama IV 11 93 
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finds no place in the, Rama story for the transfiguration theme during Vi^nu’s 
earthly abode , thou^i his elaboration of the Iconology of Viwiu (for instance 
in the Stuti verses in Sarga X of the Raghuvamsam) may owe something to 
this influence In fact the Ratt^aija itself shows perhaps more conscious- 
ness of the mystical sense of Mayia which is predominant in the Bhagavad- 
gita (eg 

Ram V 54 37) than will be found in the rather more material conception 
of the Incarnation in Kalidasa 

Similarly his expression of the return to Godhead is materialistic rather 
than mystical a matter of change from one body to another 

Ragh XV 103^ 

This somewhat materialistic tone is well brought out in one of Kalidasa’s 
most remarkable similes from religious ideas, with which these notes may 
end The fifteenth Sarga of the Raghuvamsa ends with Rama Visnu’s 
return to his “true body foundation of the world’’ in the words quoted 
above The capital of Ayodhya remains deserted till one night the City 
personified as a Widow appears to Kusa, now resident in KuSvati, appealing 
to him to reoccupy the ancient capital A highly wrought descriptive pas- 
sage ends in the prayer to return to capital of the Dynasty " as Ku4a’s 
Father had abandoned his mortal body to return to his form in the Absolute." 

Ragh XVI 22 

It will be noticed how the simile acquires its maximum power from the 
reminiscence of a phrase in the Bhagavadgfta coupled with its appropriate- 
ness as an, appeal to Rama’s descendant And yet, powerful as the illustra- 
tion IS for its kterary purpose, the very fact that it could be used on this 
worldly plane leaves some suspicion as to the true depth of its religious 
content in the poet’s mind It is as if some modem Milton had appealed to 
Lord Hardmge to “ take back his Government to the ancient capital of Delhi 
just as the Redeemec had returned to Heaven ”, and it is probably not too 
sensitive a feeling that no poet with Milton’s sense of devotion could have 
forced his pen to such an ornament 

At the end of it all therefore one is left asking what did this Incarnation 
theme mean to Kalidasa, the supreme model of the cultured Indian of his 

4 Kglufisa here uses one of the rarer names of V 190 U found in a Sruti Stuti 
passage of the RamSyana (VI 117 14 ) in conjunction with “ Krsoa ” but not in 
the Bbagavadgita 
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age? Does he profess to have given expression to tru^ religious feeling and 
genuine belief at any point in hia use of the Rama-Vifcu Incarnation, or is 
it all to him merely a doctrinaire convention drawn on for its literary values 
The question concerns not his ultimate faith in Vi^u (as in Siva), but his 
immediate belief in the incarnation of the Godhead in this, or other human 
forms The only answer that can be given is that, like Shakespeare, Kali- 
dasa IS too great a literary artist to reveal his personal consciousness on any 
particular article of faith 


6 



DEVELOPMENT OF TRIPIT AKA-TRANSLATIONS 

IN CHINA 

By 

Mr FACHOW 

The institution of translating Buddhist Tripifakas into Chinese from 
both Sanskrit and Pah sources has a long history ever since the formal intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China in \ d 67, when Emperor Ming-ti of the 
Han dynasty accorded his fmperial welcome to the first two Indian sages 
Ka4yapa Matanga and Dharmananda at Lo-Yang, capital of the Han 
dynasty It Is recorded in several historical and non-canonical works that 
the first Buddhist text, translated into Chinese by them was the ‘Sutra of the 
Forty-Two Chapters ’ along with Buddhacarita-Sutra, Dasa-Bhumi-Klesa 
cchedika-Sutra, Dharma-Samudrakosha-Sutra, Jataka and other texts of the 
Vinaya However, except the first one, the remaining texts, so far as our 
knowledge goes, were either lost or disappeaied without any trace Under 
the auspicious inauguration of Matanga, the noble sages of both the countries 
labouring constantly for a long period of fifteen hundred yeals did perform 
a great wonder in bringing about the monumental work of the Chinese Tri- 
pitaka It may not be an exaggeration if we say that it is a rare, priceless 
relic of Indian culture being carefully preserved and protected in the soil of 
China Not only by its highly developed philosophy and literature it did 
influence the thought and mode of life of the Chinese people to a large 
extent, but also it furthered the intimate and ever-lasting cultural relationship 
between the two great sister nations, India and China To the scholars who 
toil in the field of ancient Indian history and culture, it will prove to be an 
inexhaustible mine because it is directly connected with all subjects and 
branches of Ind&logy Owing to the misconception that the Chinese language 
is the most hard one in the world, the foreign scholars, therefore, are barred 
from reading these translations directly, and as a matter of fact, they have 
been ignored blissfully by the outside world 

To have a clear idea of the development of these canonical works, the 
following points may be added here 

A The Three Stages of Development 
I The First Stage 

The inception for such meritorious enterprise, as we have mentioned 
above, is dated back as early as the first century ad At that time Buddhist 
missionaries began to poui into China from different Kingdoms of the Western 

hV\ 

u 5171^ 
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Region — Central Asia, viz, An-&iih-Kao from ParthiaJ[(AD 148-170), Loka- 
rakasha from Ytieh-Chi (ad 164-186), Kang-Chu from Kang Ch’u or 
Ulterior Tibet (ad 187), Kumarajiva from Kharajar (ad 401), Buddha- 
yasas from Cabul (ad 403) and so forth During this short period from 
AD 67 to the arrival of Kumarajiva in ad 401, it was little more than 330 
years yet we had about sixty foreign Buddhist masters whose translations 
were counted to be over 400 separate works In these books we find every 
branch of Buddhist doctrine which belongs to both Hinayana and Mahayana 
schools, though the former has been delineated comparatively in a more domi- 
nant form Of course, it is impossible to expect perfect translations at this 
experimental stage either in accuracy or in style We are given to under- 
stand that they were confronted with great difficulties which could not be 
easily overcome 

Firstly, they had no manuscripts with them Probably, it was not their 
custom to translate a work from a written or printed copy, as we do it to-day, 
but simply depending upon their wonderful memory, they did it Howsoever 
strong might such memory be, sometimes it would betray them and the text 
thus translated may not be in accordance with the original one To have the 
sacred texts written down on paper or other materials was a very late practice 
We know the whole collection of the Pah Canon was committed to writing 
only in Bc 25* in the reign of VaiKagamini Abhaya in Ceylon And there 

was no written Vinaya text in Northern India till late in a D 400 That 

IS what Fa-Hasien informed us in his Travel and we believe it to be tme, if 
we just compare the following record which states how the Abhidharma- 
vibhasha-^astra was first translated into 'Chinese 

“ The text’ was recited from memory by Sanghabhuti (a d 381- 

385), put down in Sanskrit by Dharmananda, orally translated into 

Chinese by Dharmarakhasa and finally made into a Chinese version by 
v^ramana Ming-Chih of the Eastern Chin Dynasty,^ (ad 317-420 )” 

Under such circumstances, there would not be the least sarpnse, if slight 
mistakes were found in the translations 

Secondly, when the foreign missionaries came to China their first diffi- 
culty was the language They, of course, m a short time could not hope to 
speak Chinese correctly, nor the scholars of the country could easily master 
Sanskrit, especially its most complicated system of grammar As their urge 
of preaching and spreading the Buddhist doctrine was very great, so they had 
somehow or other to get the work done through the co-operation of the 
Chinese scholars The result of such translation was partly comprehensible 


1 This Sastra is different from Nanjio Nos 1263 and 1264 

2 See ‘ The bibliography of eminent Buddhist teachers ’ Ch I Nanjio 
No 1490 Shanghai Tnpifaka Edition, bungle 35, vol 2, p 5, 
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and partly atnbiguou|s, because, at that tune, the Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology were absolutely foreign to the mind of the Chinese people 

Thirdly, at the beginning the translations were not carried out on a grand 
scale nor m any way critical or systematic It continued to be a private 
enterpnse of the missionaries for a long time Durmg such period they had 
no proper residence to work nor any support or protection from the govern 
ment They had, therefore, to complete their undertakings in a hurried way, 
even at the cost of extracting the essential parts from the bigger works and 
calling them by their original titles There were also cases that the trans- 
lators often forgot to put down their names on the works which they had done 
Why it was so, is still a puzzle to many of us 

Fourthly, we suspect that some of the translations were not directly 
translated from Sanskrit, but indirectly from the language of Central Asia, 
for instance, the Chinese term for ‘ Upadhya ’ is ‘ Ho-shang,' which may be 
a transliteration of ‘ Hua-She ’ in the language of Haskal and a direct im- 
port from Khotan, because in Khotan ‘ UpadhySya ' is called ‘ Ho-Shang ’’ 
It would not be improbable, if some works in the Chinese Tnpitaka were 
translated from the languages other than Sanskrit or Pah 

The above facts show how hard it was for the forerunners to proceed 
with such an important task with the little imperfect knowledge they had at 
that stage It is universally recognised that An-Shih-Kao and Dharma- 
rakhasa were the two great representatives of this period 

II The Second Stage 

This stage probably began frormthe arrival of Kumarajiva in China in 
A D 401 and lasted upto the days when Hauan-chwang returned to China and 
began to translate the works which he had brought with him in a d 645 The 
rich experiences of the forerunners who toiled in the first penod of Tripifaka- 
translating for over three hundred years had certainly facilitated Kumarajiva 
and his co-workers in their own works, so far as Buddhist terminology, idioms 
and phrases aft concerned As a sign of general improvement, the foreign 
teachers by then could understand a good deal of Chinese, and the scholars 
of the country also learnt sufficient Sanskrit When setting to work, they 
could proceed very smoothly, without feeling any difficulty about the langu- 
age However, there were occasions for heated discussions over a certain 
philosophical topic such as ‘ Is an Icchanttka also possessing the nature of the 
Buddha ’ ’ and the like 

Another feature of this period was that the general public, especially the 
intelligentsia, took a great interest in Buddhism and Buddhist activities To 
undertake any service in connection with translating Buddhist scriptures was 

1 See ' The bibliography of eminent Buddhist teachers of the Sung Dynasty.’ 
(ad 960-1127) Ch HI. Nanjio No. 1495. 
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considered a mentonous deed, and also it used to be aj spell of protection for 
those who were bored and tired of the political chaos at the time From the 
political point of view, the history of China from a d 302 to 589, was not a 
very happy one During this period we had fourteen dynasties which were 
established in different parts of the country by different rulers, and most of 
them were ‘ alien ’ or ‘ Hu ’ — the barbarians in origin, as the historians used 
to call them It is interesting to note how Kumarajiva came to China 
Fu-Chian, the ruler of the former Tshin dynasty (ad 350-394) ordered his 
commander-in-chief Lu-kwang to bring Kumarajiva to Chang-an The latter 
went to Kharajar, conquered the kingdom, killed the king and brought 
Kumarajiva with him as a captive But fortunately or unfortunately, the 
aforesaid ruler was dethioned by another pov^prful king just before their 
arrival In such a state of affairs, Kumarajiva had however to put up with 
his surroundings and could not set to work It was in a D ,401 after the 
capital and headquarters of Lu-kwang had been destroyed by the second ruler 
of the later Tshin dynasty (ad 384-417), he arrived at Chang-an This 
shows the political tumult at that time and the unrest of the country 

In spite of all these, the rendering of Buddhist Canon had a good pro- 
gress and bright prosperity Under the king’s patronage in the later Tshin 
dynasty, Kumarajiva translated over 50 works in the famous Hsiao-yao 
garden with the help of only one penman who put down the translated sen- 
tences in the Chinese language The most important works of Buddhism 
such as Mahaprajnapiaramita -Sutra (Nanjio No 3), Saddharmapundarika- 
Sutra (No 134), Vimalakirtti-mrdesa (No 146), Sata^Sastra (No 1188) 
Dvadasamifcaya^Sastra (n 1186), Pjayamula-Sastra-tika (n 1179) and 
MahSprajnafiaramita-Sastra (n 116^) and others were translated during this 
jieriod by Kumarajiva It was his mastery over both the languages of 
Sanskrit and Chinese, his excellent style and subtle rendering of the texts that 
had given a new impetus and spirit to the world of translation 

The representatives of great translators in the second stage were Kumara- 
jiva (adj 401), Buddhabhadra (ad 398-421) and Paramartha (a d 548- 
557) Moreover, this period is considered to be a period of co-operation 
between the foreign Buddhist teachers and Chinese scholars 

III The Third Stage 

Gathering from what has been shown in the previous two stages, it is 
very clear that the foreign missionaries took the initiative Undoubtedly they 
had their own merit, so far as their enthusiasm for spreading Buddhist 
doctrine and their religious aspiration in undertaking such noble services arc 
concerned, yet there was nothing short of defects m the translations which 
they had done Even great experts such as Kumarajiva would not escape 
criticism, if some of his works were compared with the original texts, not to 
speak of others who were not as critical and efficient as he was Taking a 
6a 
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distrustful attitude towards the translations, Fa-Hsian was the first person 
among the Chinese Buddhists to come to India in search of Vmaya teirts and 
Sutras in a.d 401 And in ad 518 another Chinese traveller, Sung-Yun by 
name was sent by the Empress of Northern Wei dynasty (ad 386-534) to 
India to seek for scriptures of Buddhism Following their steps, a large 
number of Chinese Buddhists did come to India for the same purpose at 
different times The most celebrated among them was Hsuan-Chwang who 
came to India in ad 631 and stayed in the holy land for 15 years ^ The 
Indian sages honoured him with the title of Mahayanadeva He was a great 
Sanskritist and used to defeat learned Indian Pandits While returning, he 
brought with him 520 bundles of 657 separate books and translated 73 of 
them, consishng of 1330 fasciculi The most voluminous work among them is 
Mahaprajnaparamita-SQtra It consists of 600 fasciculi and 200,000 §lokas in 
verses ^ By tis perfect knowledge of both the Sanskrit and Chinese languages 
and his deep penetration into the vast ocean of Buddhist philosophy and 
literature, he laid once for all the reliable and authentic foundation for mter- 
pieting the Sanskrit scriptures into Chinese It is he who created a revolution 
in the field of Tripifaka-renderings and snatched away, not by force, but by 
ment, the sovereignty of the translation— kingdom from the hands of the 
foreign missionaries By this time, the rendering of Tnpitakas had reached 
its zenith of perfection in truthfulness, in reliability, in cxprQpsion, m excel- 
lency of style and in so many other ways 

This was called the golden age in the field of translation and Hsuan- 
Chwang was the great representative of the third period Of course, there 
were at that time, so many other good scholars knowing both Sanskrit and 
Chinese like I-tsing and Amoghavajra who also contributed much of their 
merits to the glory of the Chinese Tnpifaka 

At the end of the T’ang dynasty (ad 618-907), there was a tendency 
of decadence in this noble service, though in other aspects such as copying the 
Sutras and printing the canonical works there was good progress It is only 
in the Sung dynasty (ad 960-1127) there showed a flash of light in reviving 
such undertakings That is to say, there were a few learned Indian teachers 
namely Fa-thien (Dharmadeva) or Fa-hhien of Nalanda (a d 973-1001), 
Tien-si-tsai of Jalandhara (ad 982), Etenapala of Udyana (a d 980) and 
Fa-hu (Dharmarakhasa) of Magadha (ad 1004), who came to China in 
quick succession and together translated 269 separate works Along with 
their contributions, the history of Tripifaka-translations came to a close The 
glow of a lamp, at the moment of its extinction, as we know, is usually brighter 
than ever But, alas ' it shines no more 


1 See Samuel Beal’s introduction to Si-yu-ki, p xv 

2. For his other voluminous translations see Nanjio Nos 1201, 1267, 1263 and 

1265 
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The table given bebw will furnish us with a concrete idea regarding the 
scriptures translated by different persons at different periods 


Date 

Translators 

Works 

Fasciculi 

AD 67—730 

176 

986 

4507 

AD 730—789 

8 

127 

242 

A.D 789-1037 

6 

220 

532 

AD 1037—1285 

4 

20 

115 

Total 

194 

1335 

539b* 


How the Texts Were Translated ^ 

To have more than four persons labouring over a in the- earlier 
stages of scripture-rendering was not a luxury, but a sheer necessity Later 
on, it developed The number of office-bearers was steadily on .the increase, 
from three to four and finally it went up to nine This very complicated and 
systematized organization has a characteristic of its own, and it claims our 
attention for the purpose of rendering modern literature into different langu- 
ages 

In the first period, beginning from the first century ad to the fourth cen- 
tury AD , a translation was generally completed through the efforts of four 
persons That*is A one recites the Sanskrit text from memory, B one re- 
cords the recitation in Sanskrit, C one orally interprets it into Chinese and 
D one makes a Chinese version And three persons would suffice if a manus- 
cript was available In that case, A and B would be replaced by a pierson 
who could read out the text and explain its meaning, and the lest would 
remain as they were • 

When it entered into the second stage with Kumarajiva taking a leading 
role on the scene of action, the translations became critical and refined, and 
more members were admitted to such translation-committee, especially, the 
works which were complete after Kumarajlva’s time Durmg this period, the 
new member being added was called Cheng-I, whose office was to examine the 
meaning of the translated manuscript and see whether it would agree with 
the original text Between a d 590 and 907 we have the following additions * 
one specialist was appointed to verify the correct significance of the trans- 
lated text, another to examine it from the linguistic point of view And also 
there used to be a proof-corrector, a revisor, and general directors 

Some time later, by the order of the Emperor Tai-Chung (aD 976-998) 
of the Sung dynasty, a Translation-Hall was established in a D 982 In that 
hall, we are told that there were 9 members who sat side by side in rendering 


* The above statistics are based on the * Ounparative catalogue of the Bud- 
dhist sacred bo(^s in the Chih-Yuan Penod a d, 1264-1294.’ See Nanjio No 1612. 
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a Buddhist work int^ Chinese Below, we shall see the function of each 
member therein 

1 I-chu or the translator-in-chief. who took his seat in the centre, 
facing outside, and would loudly recite the Sanskrit text 

2 Cheng-i or the examiner of meaning, who sat on the left of I-chu 
and discussed the sense of the text with him 

3 Cheng-wen or the examiner of text, who sat on the right of I-chu 
and listened carefully to his recitation of the Sanskrit text, in order to find 
out mistakes if there were any 

4 Shu-tzu or the transcriber, who listened attentively the recitation of 
the Sanskrit text and wrote dovm its pronunciation in Chinese chaiacters, viz , 

‘ Ha-n-da-ya ’ for ‘ Hrdaya** 

5 Pi-sljpu or the penman, who translated the transcribed letters into 
the Chinese language, viz , ‘ Hsin ' — mind or heart for ‘ Hfdaya ’ 

6 Cho-wen or the text-composer, who arranged the translated words in 
syntactical order and made suitable Chinese sentences 

7 Ts’an-i or the text-comparer, who compared both the original and 
the translated texts and saw that theie was nothing wrong in the translations 

8 K’an-tmg or the text-censor who cut off all the superfluous expres- 
sions and would decide finally the doubtful meanings of the sentences 

9 Jun-wen or the revisor of the composition, whose function was to 

improve the language and made the translations more excellent and rehned 
in style ' ^ 

When all these had been properly enecuted, the text then was sent to be 
printed and later on to be distributed 

Having read the descriptions above we cannot but admire the scientific 
spirit and religious zeal of these workers in engaging themselves in the vast 
ocean of Buddhist literature It is said that before their setting to work, they 
had to perform various sorts of rituals, which included homa, man4(tla, 
arghya and offerings of different kinds , taking a bath daily, wearing three 
garments, behaving as properly as possible and so forth No doubt, they 
were supported by the state, but they would not take what was more than 
necessary for their simple life and maintenance They were self-denied sages 
for the noble cause of Buddhism 

Principles of Translation 

Before Hsuan-Chwang’s taking part in the field of translation, there was 
constantly the question regarding stiff translation and paraphrase As a 

1 See Fu-tau-t’ung-chi or ' Records of the lineage of Buddha and Patnarchs ’ 
Qi. 43. Nanjio No, 1661 
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matter of natural consequence during the earlier stages, the translations could 
not be helped to be stiff In the first place, there was the difficulty of gain- 
ing mastery over both the languages Secondly, they dared not make the 
style literary on account of religious piety So they had to let the translations 
remain in the simple, faithful, straightforward but unpolished state 

Tau-an (about ad 330-386), a very learned and authoritative Chinese 
Buddhist scholar was of the opinion that except the following five points, the 
translation should strictly be faithful to the original text 

The points are 1 The syntactical order, 2 The habit of employing 
literary words, 3 The abridgment of praise repetitions, 4 The omission of 
explanatory sentences which could belong to the text proper and 5 The exclu- 
sion of paragraphical repetitions . 

Besides, he also made remarks on the difficulties of translating a text 
Firstly, as he used to say that, a translation should not merely be true to the 
original one, but also should be an easy approach to the common folks 
Secondly, the profound wisdom of the Buddha is rather hard to make out its 
esoteric meanings And thirdly, the Buddha who preached the doctrines had 
passed away long ago, therefore, the controversial views of Buddhism had very 
little opportunity to get corrected 

The method of translation being employed by Kumarajiva was somewhat 
different from’ Tau-an His works are mostly of paraphrasitic type When 
translating the Sadharmapundarika-Sutra, we are told that he was purposely 
following the phraseology of the Chinese language, though he made it a point 
not to allow the ideas of the original work to suffer any misinterpretation. 
Such a great Pandit as he was, we, of course, cannot expect him to be satis- 
fied with the simple frame of stiff translation 

Hsuan-Chwang, the great Chinese Sanskntist was very particular about 
the transliteration of Sanskrit words One will find, especially in his Si-yu-ki 
or the Buddhist records of the Western kingdoms, the corrections of proper 
names and he would point out that such and such transliterations were abso- 
lutely defective While translating, he would simply dictate the penman to 
write down the sentences in Chinese as though he was reading typed sheets 
of such dictations It is in no way exaggerating, if we say that his transla- 
tions are perfect in every aspect, and naturally, the question of stiff rendering 
and paraphrase would not in any case be applied to them However, there 
are rules laid down by him regarding certain Sanskrit words which may not 
be interpreted but transliterated only In the first place, a word he would 
not translate, if it were in connection with esoteric doctrine such as ‘ Dharanl ” 
Secondly, if a word had many meanings like ‘ Bhagavan thirdly, if an article 
was not to be found in China such as ‘ Jambu Tree ’ , fourthly, following the 
terms of the old, if it was widely known and adopted, and lastly, for the sake 
of producing good faith, viz , the word ‘ Pafifia ’ — Prajfia is much better than 
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its translated words ‘ Chih-hui ’ — ^wisdom, for, as he expressed that they would 
awaken the people’s ftith to believe m Buddhism 

Leaving aside what has been stated above, there were scholars who up- 
held the view that the best way of penetrating into the heart of Buddhism was 
to abandon the institution of translation, and learn directly the Sanskrit 
language We too approve and agree with such proposal, but alas, the dream 
never came true And the Chinese Tnpitaka in the present day has the for- 
tune of being T^ardai as one of the invaluable legacies of Sino-Indian culture 
which will, undoubtedly contribute its proper offering to enrich the civiliza- 
tion of the world 

Thus far. we have been able to gather materials as to how the Chinese 
Tnpitaka- translation had it^ growth and development It is our sincere hope 
that the Indian scholars should shoulder the burden in restoring them into 
Sanskrit or Rah, and translate some of them, if not the whole collection, into 
the different vernacular of modern India One day, when this noble object 
shall fully be attained, we are quite sure that China would feel happier, because 
in preserving this priceless treasure of Indian culture, her effort was not in 
vain 



BUDDHIST SURVIVALS IN BENGAL 

By 

Dr SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, M A (Cal ), dlit (Lond ), 

F R A S B 

In his article on Religion contributed by my friend and colleague 
Dr Prabodh Chandra Bagchi to the first volume of the valuable and autho- 
ritative History of Bengal published from the Umversity of Dacca under the 
able editorship of Dr Rames Chandra Majumdar, the author has given a 
very good survey of religion in early Bengal prior to the Turki conquest at 
the beginning of the 13th century Dr Bagchi has discussed ^he question 
of the introduction of Aryan or Upper Indian culture m Bengal, and has 
treated, with full reference to relevant documents, the various forms of Upper 
Indian religion which found a home in Bengal — Brahmanical (m its various 
aspects or ramifications like Vedic and Puranic, the latter m its numerous 
forms or cults like Vaishnavism, Saivism and others). Jam,- and Buddhist 
For these we have fairly abundant materials, and the ground of investigation 
consequently is* sure But there has taken place in both Upper India and 
Bengal a commingling of cults, in both their ideals and theories and their 
practices and rituals, among Puranic Brahmanism (includmg Tantricism), 
Buddhism in its numerous later phases, and Jainism , and this has led to a 
tangle, particularly by the interaction qf the Puranic cults of Brahmamsm 
on the one hand and the various forms of later Buddhism on the other in 
Bengal, which it is well-nigh impossible to untie And the matter has been 
further complicated by a third and an independent group of cults and rituals 
entering into this tangle — those of pre-Aryan origin, which obtained among 
the Dravidian, Austric and Tibeto-Burman and other peoples of Bengal, 
recent and prehistoric, who formed the original inhabitants ol Bengal upon 
whom Upper Gangetic Aryan Speech and Hindu (i e , Brahmanical or Vedic, 
Puranic and Tantric, as well as Buddhist and Jaini religion and culture were 
imposed, transforming them into an Aryan-speaking Hindu people by the end 
of the first millenmum A d 

We know next to nothing about these pre-Aryan cults of the people of 
Bengal yet a good deal of these have survived to our day, as the suppressed 
religion of the masses, being mostly forced to make a compromise with the 
offiaal Aryan religions Brahmanism and Buddhism and to affiliate themselves 
to these in a vague sort of way, to obtain, if not active support from the rulmg 
classes, at least a certain amount of toleration (sympathetic and understand- 
ing generally, and occasionally unthinking and contemptuous) from the upper 
classes professing the scriptural religions of Upper Indian provenance — a 
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toleration which w^s so necessary for its very existence The original or 
national cults of the pre-Aryan peoples are found in the worship of many 
caste or tribal deities, or village gods, who have no place in the official Hindu 
pantheon of pan-Indian acceptance , at times they have just succeeded in 
finding a place in some Sanskrit Purina, but in other cases they have ad- 
vanced only as far as the threshold or the ante-chamber of the hall of official 
Hinduism by having their legends rendered in the vernacular only Thus 
there are village godlings of the type of Gabhur Qalan and Mochrd Singha 
worshipped in the South Bengal Delta, who are unknown to any Purina, and 
unsung even in the vernacular , there are Daksin Ray and Kalu Gajt (Ghazi), 
godlings who control the tigers in the Sundarbans of the forest lands of the 
southern Delta, whose exploits are narrated only in Bengali, and whose fame 
has not yet travelled beyond Bengal , and, finally, there are deities of 
the type of^^tala the goddess of the small-pox and Manasa the goddess of 
serpents, who have received admission into the pantheon of Puranic gods and 
goddesses, honoured, although they are newcomers, beside Siva and Devi, 
Visnu and Laksmi The nature of pre- Aryan religion and ritual, in its 
mythology and its ideas and practices, among the various pre-Aryan groups 
of peoples. It has not been possible to establish as yet most of it now survives 
in the rites and cults obtaining in remote villages, which are now always under 
the aegis of official Brahmanical Hinduism One of these fire-Aryan cults, 
that of the God Dharma, has been connected by Bengali investigators of the 
last generation with Buddliism, the name of the presiding Deity or chief God 
of the cult, VIZ , Dharma, being thought to be identical with the second entity 
in the Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha but a detailed study 
of this Dharma cult as it survives in West Bengal villages will clearly show 
that it IS quite independent of Buddhism, — even independent of any Upper 
Indian Aryan association, to start with 

The Austric (Kol and Mon-Khmer) and Dravidian peoples, and finally 
the Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese tribes in North Bengal and East Bengal, 
followed the lilegritos, the oldest pieople of India and Bengal, and the Proto- 
Australoids So far as these last two peoples are concerned, no vestige of 
th|eir languages and culture remains They were undoubtedly absorbed 
among the Austrics and the Dravidians as well as the Tibeto-Chinese who 
followed them later About the Austrics. who came next to the Australoids, 
there are two views as to their original homeland According to one, the 
original Austrics were cnaracterised with their language and the basic elements 
of their culture somewhere in Northern Indo-China From there they spread 
west into India through Assam, and occupied tne Ganges Valley, extending as 
far west and north as the Himalayan legions upto Kashmir, and in the south 
penetrating all over the Deccan right down to Malabar In India they became 
the ancestors of the Kol oi Munda and other connected peoples in Indo- 
Chma and Assam, their speech and culture survived in the Khasi and Mon- 
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Khmer groups of peoples , they penetrated into the h^icobar Islands ; and 
bands of them pushed down into Malaya and the islands of Indonesia, and 
further to the east into those of Melanesia and Polynesia The Melanesian, 
Polynesian and Indonesian languages on the one hand forming an ‘ Austro- 
nesian ’ group of speeches, and the ‘ Austro- Asiatic ’ speeches current mostly 
on the; main-land of Asia like the Kol or Munda speeches of India, the Mon- 
Khmer speeches of Burma and Indo-China, Nicobarese, and the languages of 
certain primitive peoples in Malaya, on the other, form together the great 
Austnc Speech Family, which thus originated, according to this view, some- 
where in Northern Indo-China The other view about the origin of the Austnc 
speeches would take them to the West, to the East Mediterranean tracts , 
according to this view, the Pjimitive Austrics we^e just a very early branch 
of the ancient Mediterranean race which travelled eastward into India through 
Chaldsea and Iran, and their language and culture became chajacterised in 
India, from where they spread with their language and the basic things of 
their culture into Burma and Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia, and then 
beyond into Melanesia and Polynesia Be it as it may, there is no doubt 
that the pre-Aryan people of India was largely of Austnc origin (in its two 
branches of Kol or Munda and Mon-Khmer) they were followed by the 
E>ravidian speakers from the West, and by the Tibeto-Chinese speakers from 
the North and .the East The Dravidians also had probably a good deal to 
do m the evolution of the present-day Bengali people and its language as it 
grew out of the Aryan Prakntic dialects from Magadha , and Tibeto-Chinese 
influences were confined to the Northern and North-eastern fnnges of Bengal 
only 

It IS now almost impossible at the present day, with the existing materials 
at our disposal, to form a clear idea of the elements contributed by the peoples 
of these different linguistic groups in pre-Aryan Bengal, particularly in reli- 
gion The Dharma cult which formed such a strong religious current in 
Western and Southern Bengal throughout Middle Bengali times, finding an 
expression in a valuable literature of epic narratives (the Dharma-mahgal 
poems) and another literature of ntuals in Bengali, in temples and ceremonies 
and festivals, and which has survived to our day, was unquestionably going 
very strong in pre-Muhammadan Bengal, although only as a disorganised 
popular religion of non-Aryan origin, side by side with the much better orga- 
nised BrahmanicaJ and Buddhistic cults It is still a living faith in West 
Bengal, although itsTa^sade has been embellished with the outward decorations 
of Brahmanism (See m this connexion the most recent article on the 
Dharma cult in West Bengal by Prof Kshitis Chattopadhyaya in the JRASB 
for 1942) The late Mahamah'^dhyaya Dr Haraprasad Sastri (and fol- 
lowing him others) thought that this Dharma cult was a relic of Buddhism 
in present-day Bengal, these scholars being put off their guard by the name of 
the chief deity of this cult, Dharma, who is however descnbed as the Supreme 
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Deity, Creator and Qrdainer of the Universe, superior even to Brahma, Viwu 
and Siva, and at times identified with them (particularly with Viwu) ; and 
he has nothing of the abstraction of the Buddhist Dharma about him He is 
a deity who is white in colour, and to him white goats are sacrificed (accord- 
ing to mythology, the goat is a substitute for a young boy to be sacrificed to 
him) Dr Sukumar Sen of the University of Calcutta who is engaged in 
editing (in collaboration with Mr Panchanan Mandal) the oldest Dhartm- 
numgtd poem so far obtained— that by Ruparama Cakravarti (middle of the 
17th century) — and incidentally is collecting data about the Dharma cult with 
a view to unravelling as far as possiWe the origin and primitive character 
ot the cult, thinks that very early, probably even m pre-Muhammadan times, 
this cult, of aboriginal (pqssibly Kol or Austric) origin, received influences 
from Brahmanism both Vedic and Puranic, that the story of the sacrifice of 
Sunah^epa, the son of the Brahman Ajigarta, in place of Rohita or Rohitasva 
the son of king Hanscandra who had offered him to the God Varuna, as 
narrated in the Attar eya Brahmana, which is found among the medieval 
myths of Dharma in its Brahmanised form, is probably in itself a myth of 
Austric origin which obtained a place in the Brahmand work in pre-Buddhic 
times j 

This deity Dharma was not only a Creator but also a Sustainer of men 
He 18 also a God of agriculture, and in Bengal we have a Itrange concep- 
tion of iSiva as a farmer, a conception not found elsewhere in India, which 
appears to be an extension of this aspect of the divinity Dharma to Siva when 
the latter came to be identified with the former I have to note one very 
special thing about Dharma his great annual festival is everywhere always 
accompanied by ritual dances, and someUmes by mimicry and drama without 
these dances by his worshippers (who usually taking up a vow and observe 
strictly some regulations in living for a month), this annual festival {ga]an, 
from garjana, as it is called) cannot be held These dances are accompanied 
by songs, and are performed by troups of devotees Now, dance as a funda- 
mental religious ntual is certainly not Aryan , it is neither Buddhistic nor 
Brahmanical It may be Dravidian, it may also be Tibeto-Chinese , but it 
18 emphatically Austnc Then, another point which has suggested to me, 
about the name of the god Dharma himself, as in this Dharma cult If there 
is ground for a reasonably strong suspicion that the cult (with its myths) is 
pre-Aryan, then we may look upon the very respectable Aryan name Dharma 
with equal suspicion, and may ask ourselves whether the name is a Sanskntisa- 
tion of some original non-Aryan name which had a similar sound with the 
Sanskrit word, or whether it is just a translation of the native non-Aryan name 
into Sanskrit The first alternative is the easier and more common one , the 
sdcond one is cmly a little less likely We may note how a primitive Dravi- 
dian wmrd (as in Old Tamil an-mantt) meaning ‘ the male monkey ’ was in 
all lik^ihood both translated into the Indo- Aryan Vedic as Vr^a-^api (mean- 
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ing the same thing) and then Aryanised into the Sanskrit Hanumant- or 
Hanumant- as the Great Monkey God ; and that §iva ahd Sambhu seem to 
echo certain Dravidian words (Old Tamil dvan = ‘ red and cempu = 
‘copper, red’), and, further, that Rudra may be an approximation to the 
Aryan God Rudra, the Roarer, the Father of the Maruts or the Storm Winds, 
from an original translation * Rudhra of the name of a Dravidian divinity 
meaning ‘the Red God’ (the description of Siva-Rudra as ‘the Red God 
with the Blue Throat ’ — nila-lohita — in the Sata-rudrlya section of the Yajur- 
veda IS to be recalled) 

So Dharma may be at its basis just a non-Aryan word, either Sanskritised 
in sound or form, or translated into Sanskrit Now, I throw in a linguistic 
suggestion as to its pof.siblc origin The commonest symbol under which this 
Bengal deity Dharma has been and is still worshipped is the tortoise Many 
of the images of Dharma are just a figure of a tortoise The use of this 
symbol must have arisen among a sea-people, or a fisher folk,* which the 
Austncs appear largely to have been In the cosmogony of some of the Austric 
(Kol) and Diavidian tribes, the tortoise plays an important part, and the 
legend of creation centering round the Dharma cult in Bengal (eg in works 
like the Sunya-purdna) agree remarkably with some aboriginal creation 
legends, e g as among the Gonds One of the dialectal words for ‘ tortoise ’ 
in Bengali, current over a good part of the delta, is dura or duyo , this word 
usually signifies a tortoise of a small species The word occurs also in 
Assamese It is found in Old Bengali as dull - ‘ female tortoise,’ and duk, 
dull are given by Momer Williams as late Sanskrit words, meaning ' female 
tortoise,’ as well as dauleya = ‘ young tortoise ' A Sanskrit word dadru, with 
a valiant dara, meaning ‘tortoise,’ also ticcurs these presuppose vernacular 
words m ancient India like *dadda *dada, and *dara In the Asoka Inscrip- 
tions, it occurs in the form dull or dudi (in Pillar Edict No V) For these, 
a form like *dul- *dur- or *dur- or *dar, *dar, would be the basic word 
As a widely current Bengali word (beside kdchim - Skt kacchapa, kasyapa, 
= Hindi kachuwd, and kd(hud, kauthd, with which compare Santali katkom 
= ‘crab’, not occurring, as far as known, in othei parts of Iftdia), it may 
be reasonably presumed to be of non-Aryan, probably Austric, origin , 
although I have not been able to find a similar word in any of the 
Austric languages Now, in the Kol speeches we have an affix -dm added to 
nouns both animate and inanimate, which is perhaps just an expletive without 
any special force which has become a part of the word eg merom ‘goat, 
he-goat or she-goat ’, damkdm ‘ bull calf,’ kafkdri ‘ crab ’, sadom ‘ horse ’, 
madkom ‘ the mahua tree ’, sotrjdm ' the sal tree ’, gorom ‘ grand child ’, 
hatdm ‘ father’s sister, maternal uncle’s wife’, tyeerom ‘ insect ’, mudom ‘ ring,’ 
gdtdm ‘ ghee ’, datrom ‘ sickle ’ (the last three appear to be early Aryan loans, 
respectively from muddd = mudrd, ghata = ghrta, and ddtra ) , ajgdm ' ladder ’, 
parkom ‘ bed-stead ’, kedom ‘ year ’, etc Probably connected with this is 
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another affix -am sutam ' thread ’ (from Aryan sutia = sutra), sakam ‘ leaf 
banam ‘lute’, kojarh ‘breast’ (cf Aryan kro^a), potam ‘dove’, etc. Among 
the pre-Aryan ancestors of the Bengali people speaking Austric dialects, we 
can postulate the presence of a word *dul-, *dur, *dur, dof, dor = ‘ tortoise 
as the source of the New Bengali dura, duro, and the Old Bengali and late 
Sansknt dull, dull , and could we further postulate an extension of it into *dul- 
dm, *dur-dm, *duT-dm, *dul-am, *dur-am, *dur-am, or *dar-dm, *dar-dm, 
* daj-am, * dar-am as a spiecialised word or word-group meaning also ‘ tor 
toise ‘ ’ So that an easy Sanskritisaticm of a name like *duTom, dm am or 
*daram, *darom, into Dharma (through a vernacular or semi-tatsama Aryan 
form like *dharama as something intermediate), just after the Upper Indian 
Brahmanism and Buddhism came to Bengal and began to influence the local 
non-Aryan religion, would ‘be quite in the nature of things the god symbo- 
lised by the tortoise in this way getting a Sanskrit name meaning ‘ Law ’ or 
‘ World Order ’, only though phonetic assimilation It is also to be question- 
ed if the translation of the Fish, the Tortoise and the Boar into incarnations 
of Vispu IS not the result of the influence of pre- Aryan (Austric) religion on 
Brahmanical Hinduism 

Any way, in speaking about Buddhist survivals in Bengal at the present 
day, we have definitely to omit the Dharma cult, although it has to be admitted 
that Buddhist ritualistic elements have modified its ritual The ideologies and 
the mythologies of Buddhism in any of its numerous forms, and those of the 
Dharma cult, are quite different from each other Dharma priests of l?dm 
and other inferior castes originally were known as Pddit or Pajtt (Paipufit), 
a semi-tatsama from the Sansknt Pandita Devotees of Dharma were known 
by various names — one of which wa^ dmani oi dmini, from Sansknt dmndytka 
‘ sectarian ’. 

PVesent-day Hinduism in Bengal is the gradual transformation of Puramc 
Hinduism as it was developing all over India during the first millenmum 
after Chnst Hinduism or Brahmanism started with the Aryan religion and 
its scriptures the Vedas on the one hand, and with the non-Aryan religions 
and their lost or unwritten scriptures on the other Against Vedism and non- 
Aryan religions both, but particularly against Vedism, were developed certain 
philosophical systems, prominent among which were Jainism and Buddhism 
these themselves did not escape the influence of either the Vedic priests, 
the Brahmans, or those who followed the extra-Vedic non-Aryan religions, if 
not in their philosophical concepts, at least in the ordinary religious life of 
their followers From about the middle of the 1st millennium B C , some 
of these extra-Vedic religions, with their ideologies, their mythologies and 
their cults, b^an to assert themselves , and although they were at first ignored 
and then reluctantly tolerated by the Brahmans, who knew only the Vedic 
ritual of sacrifice, and the Vedic gods and Upanishadic speculations, they 
gradually were accommodated in the new Brahmanism that was growing up 
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m post-BuddtDC times The worship of Visiju, of §iva and of Uma or Devi 
came m , Sii was one of the earliest of these extra-Aryan deities to estabhsh 
her position The ritual of the puja (of likely Dravidian origin) was given 
a jrface beside the Vedic ritual of homa or the fire-sacrifke m the Bhagavad 
dta as a part of the Mahdbharata (which was the great scripture of this 
later and composite form of Brahmanism in which the Vedic world and the 
world of the great Puranic gods were sought to be harmonised), we find the 
following verse (IX 26) 

patram pu^pant phalani toyaffi yd me bhaktyd pra-yacchati, 
tad aham bhakty-updhjtam asndmt prayatdtmanah 
“ He who offereth to Me with devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, water, 
that I accept from the striving self, offered as it is with devotion” (Trans 
Annie Besant) 

Taken in its context, it appears to be just a defence of the^pujd ritual 
before fioma-performing Brahmans who were still looking askance at non- 
Vedic rites and ritual 

The first amalgamation that took place of Vedic and non- Vedic (le, 
non- Aryan) religions embraced the two pantheons and the two rituals, and 
the myths and legends of the two religious worlds were also combined The 
Brahmans formjilly and officially always gave the superiority to the Vedas 
and Vedic cults and ritual, but the Puranic cults and the Puranic ritual were 
also coming to be admitted by them Then from the middle of the 1st millen- 
nium AD, the Brahmans had to make another big concession, by admitting 
Tantric rites and ideas The origin of these Tantric ideas and practices is 
not known but it seems that the esoteric ideology of the T antra, and its 
ritual, connected as these were from the beginning with yoga practices, re- 
presented the pre-Aryan, probably Dravidian, religion in excehts The mjrtho- 
logy of the Purasna and the simple ntual of the pujd were adopted first , and 
then came the esoteric doctrine, and the elaborate practices of the Tantra 
Upto about 800 ad, the mixed Vedic-Puranic Brahmanism as in the Pur anas 
appears to have been free from Tantnc influences But after that, Tantric 
ideas and practices were being given greater and greater recognition in Hindu 
life and in Hindu religion — t e , life and religion as directed by the Brahmans 
(This line of development of Puranic Brahmanism has been very ably indi- 
cated by Dr Rajendra Chandra Hazra of the Dacca University in his Studies 
in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, University of Dacca 
Bulletin No XX, 1940, which is an admirable v'ork of capital importance, 
covering over 350 pages in the study of the Puranas as documents in the evolu 
tion of Hindu or Brahmarucal religion, which unfortunately is not as well 
known as it deserves to be as a work of exact and painstaking scholarship). 
Not only Brahmanism, with its great gods Visnu and Siva (with Uma'' 
fully established, but also Buddhism fell under the spell of the Tantric ideo- 
7 
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logy, mythology and ritual Mahayana Buddhism with its proncHUiced bias 
for mystiasm and theism formed an equally fertile field for the seed of Tan- 
tnc ideas to take root and to have a vigorous growth. Saktism, adopted ut 
the Brahmamcal Siva and Uma cults of Puramc origin, became equally accept- 
ed m Malrayfina Buddhism of Eastern India (including Bengal) HInayana 
Buddhism was current in Bengal side by side with the Mahayana, which 
appears to have been fully established in Bengal by the begmmng of the 6th 
century, as mentioned by Dr Bagchi on epigraphic evidence The Mahayana 
as known to Hiuen Ts’ang in the 7th century was transformed in Bengal, 
with Tantric accretions, into the Tmtra-yana, and its ramifications the KMa- 
cakra-yana, the Vapayana (this concemmg itself mainly with a new and 
elaborate ntual and ceremonial of worship with bija-mantras or mystic 
syllables of power and mudras or gestures with the fingers, which formed a 
surer and at the same time much easier esoteric path — sddhana-mdrga - for 
the attainment of Bodhi or highest wisdom), and Sahaja-yana, its latest phase 
(of which the exponents were the 84 great adepts of mysticism known as the 
Stddhas, who discountenanced ritual and outward worship of the gods or 
cultivation of the ‘ virtues ’ and inculcated the culture of hidden powers 
withm the body by yoga practices, including breath-control, leading to the 
condition of supreme bliss that is the natural — sahaja — state in which man 
feels that his essential unity with the inner Spirit of things i^ realised) The 
language of these later phases of the Mahayana in Bengal, which totally 
eclipsed the earlier Mahayana schools of Philosophy and Self-culture like the 
Mddhyamika and the Ydgacdta or Vtjndna-vdda, is replete with the Tantric 
spint, — it is language and practice, and mystic outlook and symbolism even 
more than we note in the case of Puramc Brahmanism, under T antra influence 
Till the last there was a certain amount of Brahman opposition to Tantnc 
mysticism and symbolism, and to Tantric practices , but the Buddhists in 
Bengal succumbed to these completely and in Tantnc Buddhism, the Tantric 
symbolism and practices found another and a potent channel through which 
it could exert ^an indirect but nevertheless very effective influence on Puramc 
Brahmanism Present-day Brahmanism in Bengal may be characterised as 
more than three-fourths Tantric in its inspiration, outlook and ritual, and 
less than one-fourth Vedic, with a Puramc background and the greatest 
legacy of Buddhism in Bengal, in its latest phase before it died out officially 
-or formally, has been this Tantric attitude and atmosphere 

Buddhism survived as a ‘ subsidiary ’ religion, and under the Senas, who 
were staunchly Brahmamcal Hindus, Buddhism was dethroned from its high 
place as the religion of the ruling house which it had enjoyed under the Rilas 
But It continued to flourish even for some centunes after the Turki conquest 
In the imddle of the 13th century, a North Bengal Brahman Ramacandra 
Kavibharali declared his formal adherence to Buddhism— and he manifested 
in his Bhakti-Sataka slokas, in Sanskrit, an intense personal devotion to 
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Buddha which was a Buddhist counterpart of the Bhakti movement which 
charactensed the later Vaishnava and other theisUc schools centering round 
the figures of Rama and Krsoa. But Ramacandra Kavibharati found 
his own aoaety uncongeiual, and he went to C^lcm and settled there Even 
as late as the thirties of the 15th century, Buddhist texts hke the Bodht- 
cary&vatdra continued to be written m Bengal, and we read about Buddhists 
dunng the life-tune of Chaitanya But after Chaitanya, the Buddhists as a 
religion and community cease to have a place m Bengal (The Chittagong 
Buddhists at the present day are to be affiliated to the HInayana school of 
Arakan and Burma — even their Pah learning was derived from Burma before 
recent reforms through cotmexion with Ceylon came in) 

A good many Buddhists appear to have been at least nominally converted 
to Islam after the establishment of Turki Moslem mle m Bengal. Bad blood 
and want of sympathy between Brahman and Buddhist which manifested in 
the decadent days before and after the Turki conquest was largely responsible 
for this But Bengali Buddhists (and Hmdus) who adopted Islam did not 
or could not adapt their mental make up to the atmosphere of Arabic or Irani 
or Turki Islam Saint-worship through their tombs (contemptuously des- 
cribed by the more orthodox or puritanical Bengali Mussalmans as pir-pirasti 
or gdr-ptrasR ' worship of saints, worship of tombs’), an Islamised version of 
the Buddhist Worship of stupas or cmtyas built over the ashes or relics of 
great teachers and saints, forms an important cult in the Islam of Bengal and 
India and it can legitimately be looked upon as an inheritance, Islamised 
no doubt, from Buddhistic ritual and practice W 

Among present-day Hindus in Bengal, even the name Buddha has been 
lost Probably the personal name Budhu or Buddhu is a tadbhava survival 
of the name Buddha (cf Kmu < Krsna ) This name we hear as an old- 
fashioned pet name, which is sometimes connected with Budha-vdra or 
‘ Wednesday,’ but people do not know what it really means Before the 
curiosity of the West rediscovered the history or Buddhist Buddha for us, 
the average Hindu knew of Buddha only as an incarnation df Visnu, who 
came down c«i earth deliberately to mislead the sinful into the path of an 
anti-Vedic faith, although he was moved to pity for the animals slaughtered 
at Vedic sacrifices Sanskrit scholars and perscais educated m English know 
about Buddha, but the Buddhist tradition about the master has strangdy 
passed away Even Buddha images are bemg worship^ied in mwy places 
as Hindu gods and goddesses by the Hindu populace From the 19th cen- 
tury, names like Amitdbha, Bodhi-sattva, Sdkya-strfiha, and Buddha-deva, 
and Gopd and Yaiddhard are being revived But two names of late Maha- 
yana inspiration, although used in Brahmanical or Brahmanised contexts, 
have continued all along Ldkanatha or Lokeivara, believed to be a name of 
Siva, but really (at least in its origin) it would appear to be the name of the 
very popular Bodhisattva, AvaldhtUvara ; and Tdrd, usually regarded as the 
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Tantnc goddeee who is a fom of Sakti, but really the name is of the equally 
pedlar Buddhist goddess who was the consort of Avaldkitgivara In fact, 
in popularity, atnmg the Buddhi^ forbears of a good many present-day 
Bengalis, Aval&dt^vera and Tara anticipated Stva and Durga • the names 
have survived, and many of the attnbutes , only the mythological atmosphere 
18 different. 

The old gods never die, nor do the rituals If worship of the saints’ 
graves airvives, even the name for these saints lives in translaticHi the 
Buddhist stkttvtTa > thera is succeeded by the Islamic pnr, which in Persian 
means the same thing as stkavtra ( - ‘ old man ’ ) , and the lotus and sandal 
paste are just changed for the rose and rose-water coming from Islamic Iran 

The second name m the Buddh^t triad, Dharma, came down to Old 
Bengali in the proper tadbkava form DhttTma>dhatnma>dhdma, but it fell 
mto disuse <rom Middle Bengali times, the Sanskrit word, never lost to the 
language (either in its tatsama form, or in its semt-tatsama variants like 
dkarama, dkamtna), taking its place In Middle Bengali, dhama survives in 
the word dkdmdt-kararii or dhdnidt-karni, a title for a pnest in the ntual 
of the Dharma cult {dharma + dyanta- or -dpayanta- = *dhdmmta, dhdmdt) 
We have the word m a place-name like Dhdm-rdt (= Dharma-rdjikd) The 
Middle Bengali word dkdmdli means ‘ a particular kind of semg, a kind of 
song accompanied by gestures, dance-song, dance->sport, jest 'and joke ’ its 
Assamese counterpart dhemdli means ‘ a division of the musical performance 
with the Assamese khol and mridang (drums),’ and then ‘sport’, ‘amuse- 
ment ’ These words seem to be akin to the Hindi dhamdr ‘ a kind of musical 
mode ’ which appears to be just anc^her form of Hindi dhamdl, dhammdl = 
‘jumping into or running through fire (a practice of faqirs and qalandars) , 
a musical measure a kind of song (sung during the Holi festival), wild and 
tumultuous merriment, noise, tumult, uproar’ Platts connects the Hindi 
words with dharma Originally therefore *dharmdla meant ‘ some religious 
ceremonial,’ then ‘ music and dancing connected with that,’ and, finally, ‘ merri- 
ment ’ on the one hand, and ‘ a particular kind of musical or poetic composi- 
tion ’ on the other and the word may, be of Buddhist antecedents, which has 
survived to our day — the meaning having degenerated We may compare the 
fortunes of the name Vasistha originally as the priest of Rama’s house, he 
-was the messenger between Da§aratha and Janaka before Rama’s marriage 
with the latter’s daughter, Sita, as described in the Ramdyana , and then the 
Middle Indo-Aryan form of the word, VastUha, must have changed its mean- 
ing, so that its New Indo-Aryan equivalent in Hindi, basith, finally came to 
mean a village headman, a master of reremonies. an agent or messenger ’ 
(Amir Khusrau, c 1300 a d , uses basifh as an equivalent of the Arainc 
rasii the Persian ptdgham^eer) and, finally, to degenerate into the sense of 
‘a go-between, a tale-bearer, a misdiief-maker,’ and even into ‘a custemer 
(among harlt^) 
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The word Sangha, on the authority ot the late Mahamahdpai^yaya Hara- 
pi^d Sastri, survived m Middte Bengali m the word fdiigs (or saAghd) 
meanit^ ‘a group of ships or boats sailing tether for safety, a convoy’ 
(In Pall also wd have the word ionghSltt to mean ‘ an array of boats’) 
We have in Modem Bengali the word smgdt ‘ boon companion, close friend,’ 
and at first sight it mould suggest a connexion with the Sanskrit sanga But 
the Hmdi equivalent shows gh and not g smgkdti ‘ companicm, fnend, ally 
sanghat ’umon, compamonship *, sanghattn or sanghatan ‘ female friend ’ We 
have in Hindi the expression sang-sanghati = ‘ friends and associates ’, where 
sanghdtl is distinguished from sang in a synonym-compound So here we have 
a folk-survival in Bengali and Hindi of the Buddhist sangha sangha -f- 
-vanta- = Bengali sdngdt, and sangka-tva = Hindi sanghat, from which the 
nouns We have here thus a generalisation of the specialised Buddhist term 

Buddha, Dharma and Sangha have thus not been able to retam any hold 
on the pt^ular or mass-consciouaiess of the pec^le of Bengal On the other 
hand, some Puranic deities and other figures have been able to do so, e g , 
Bengali Kdnu < Kr^na, Rat < Rdhi < Rddhtkd, Aydn < Aihana <Ahwannu 
< Abhtmanyu, Ind or Id < Indra, Dugt < *DuTgtkd, Sdfhit) < Sasthi , etc 

In some place-names we have naturally enough reminiscences of Buddhist 
religious foundations or locations, e g , Dhamardi which has been noted above, 
Pdne-thupi ( = Fanca-stuptka) . Bd}dscm (=Vapdsana) Dharma-doha, 
Dhdm-sdT, Uafi or Wdri {Upakdrikd, ‘pavilion, temporary pavilion for rdi- 
gious festivities decorated with flowers and festoons’), Nabdsan {=Nat’d- 
sana), Mahdslhdn , and a few more It may not be insisted upon, but it is 
very likely that the annual fesDvities, centering round the worship of some god 
or goddess Dugt < Dmgikd which are htld all over Bengal and are known as 
Bar-wdri-pujd, is of Buddhist origin • The main item in these festivities is the 
erection of a temporary structure, a common gathenng place, in wood, bamboo 
and matting, with flags, foliage and festoons, the udrt of Old Bengal, in which 
the performance of dramas and singing of songs for the people are held, and the 
linage is mstalled in a comer if there is no permanent temple The cost is met 
by public subscription, the community takmg active part m the whole thing 
Ihe word bar in Bdr-wdri appears to be added to the onginal word udri in 
later post-Muslim times, as an honorific embellishment, from the Persian 
( cf Persian bar ' country,’ bdrah ' wall ' , cf dar-tbar ' king’s audience or 
levee ’ ) 

The Brahman tradition was to wear long hair and beards — weanng long 
hair may have been an Indo-European inheritance among the Aryan Brahmans 
of India In contrast to that, the Buddhist monks were clean-shavai in both 
head and f»:e In post-Muslim times, the clean-shaven Buddhist mcxiks and 
nuns were contemptuously known as Nd4d (or Nedd) and Na^ (or Afe<R). 
and these terms came to be applied by the orthodox Hiadus for Vaishnava 
monks and nuns who also followed this practice of shaving the head, from post- 
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Chaitanya tunes, when Chaitanya Vaishnavism admitting monks and nuns 
became a strongly organised force in the country The Brahmans, particularly 
laymen, were accustomed to be clean-shaven m the face and m the head, save 
tor a long tuft at the top (the Sikha), and for this hypenic practice the 
example of the Buddhist monks may have been responsible m post-Chaitanya 
tunes, as we gather from a 16 th century literary reference, it was uncommon 
for a Brahman to wear a beard — more so when the Turks and other Muslims 
were cultivatmg this hirsute appendage to the face Ordmation of Vaisnava 
monks and nuns, which was a very simple ceremony, came to be described by 
an old word which would appear to be a relic of Buddhist practice the monk’s 
status of a bhik$u (bhtkkhu) or Buddhist monk, with the yellow garb and 
the beggmg bowl, was known as bhatk^ya (bhekkha), and from this we have 
the vernacular (Bengali) word bkekk meaning the status of the Vaishnava 
monk, with his fu/usi-beads round his neck, his begging bag made of a knotted 
cloth, and hfe kaupina or loin-cloth 

Certain cults which were going very strong in Middle Bengali times and 
have continued a moribund existence even to our day form an undoubted 
amtmuance of Tantnc Buddhism, more or less rmxed with other cults Of 
these, the medieval Bengali Sahajiya cult is one later it affihated itself to 
Qiaitanya Vaishnavism The Natha cult, with the Siddha (xorakh-nath at 
its head, is another it appears to have been the result of a fusion of Tantnc 
Sahaja-ygna of the late Mahayana Buddhism with Sivaite Yoga Gorakh- 
nath IS one of those elusive persons who are claimed by more than one reli- 
gious sect The Avadhutas are another order of religious devotees, frankly 
Sivaite, who appear to have emerg^ from Sahaja-ydna The Bauls are 
another group of Sahaja-yana origin oj affinity, which until recently kept 
itself aloof from Brahmanical sects, and followed, its own ideologies and its 
own life now it is slowly Vaishnavising itself The Kartd-bhafd or the 
‘ Creator i e , Master-worshipper ’ sect is a very late form of the non-descript, 
extra-Brahmanical sects which grew up m a Vaishnava background 'V 

The present-day Tantnc leaven m Bengal Hinduism largely came to it 
via the Buddhistic Kdla-cakra-ydna, the Vajra-ydna and the Sahaja-ydna 
schools of the Tantra-ydna One matter in which there has been a very subtle 
influence from Tantnc Buddhism upon Bengal Brahmamsm would seem to be 
'this the rather exaggerated importance of the g^ru frmn whom Tantnc ini- 
tiation IS received The Brahman lias his prt^jer Vedic initiation when he is 
invested with the sacred thread by the upanayana rite and is taught the 
Gayatri prayer from the Veda theoretically, he does not require any other 
initiation But in iH'actice, all good Hmdus in Bengal should have a guru 
who will ‘ give him the mantra’ a Saiva, Sikta or Vaishpava mystic syllable 
and a name of a divuuty to repeat - and the guru becomes almost as a god 
to him after this initiation This mentality has become so thoroughly ingrained 
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in the Bengali mind, Hindu and Muslim (the Muslims have developed in 
India and particularly m Bengal a similar Pir-Murld or Murshid-Murid, i.e , 
GuTu-Si$ya relationship) that it directs the activities of even othowise nor- 
mal people to the extent of blindly followmg a master, in intellectual as much 
as in spintual matters Now, the guru has always had an honoured place 
in Brahman Society . but he was never an object of divine honours in 
Vedism Whereas, as we see in Nepal, where the Tantnc Buddhism as in 
Bengal of the 10th-13th centuries still survives among the Newars, although 
the strong Sakta or iSaiva cult of the Gurkhas has been profoundly modifymg 
It, a Buddhist is known as a Gu-bhdju or ‘ a Guru worshipper,’ and a Brahma- 
nical Hindu as a De-bhdju or ‘a Deva-worshipper ’ (The late MM. Dr 
Haraprasad Sastri noted these words in Nepal and explained them in the 
above way, connecting them with the Sanskrit root bhaj ‘ to adore, to worship ’ 

R L Turner m his Nepali Dictionary, however, gives Gubhaju or Gubhdjyu 
as meaning ‘a Newari Buddhist priest’, but not De-bhdju, add explains 
Gubhaju differently, as possibly being from Sanskrit guru and a Newari 
bhdju ' master ’ ) 

Some of our middle-class non-Brahman surnames have a Buddhistic 
Ting Palita, Dhara, Rak^ita, Kara etc, may be equally Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic, but Pan may be Buddhistic {Prajna or -prajha ~ Middle Indo- 
.\ryan Panda, Pfitina - Bengali Pan) A good few surnames occur in both 
the fuller Sanskrit form and in the modified Prakntic form the former may 
be due to a Brahmanical context, the latter Buddhistic. But this is, it must 
be confessed, too theoretical nevertheless, we may contrast Condo with 
Candra, Ak (from Aicca) with Aditya, Hut for Bhilti (=^bhuti), Gut ((Juin) 
for Gomtka or Gomin (Cf Candra- gomm = Bengali Cad Gui), Da besides 
Dam ( = Daman), etc 

The above are a few aspects of the very meagre survival of the Buddhist 
world (at one time so wide and so all-embracing) in the present-day Hindudom 
of Bengal, as they suggest themselves to a student of language Closer and 
more ^)ecialised investigation is bound to reveal many more v^ues of Bud- 
dhist survival 
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Prof H C RAYCHAUDHURI, m a , ph d 
(Carmichael Professor, Calcutta University ) 

An obscure deity called Kokamukhasvarmn is mentioned in a Damodar- 
pur inscription of Budha Gupta ^ Di R G Basak, who originally edited the 
record, referred in this coiuiection to KcJcamukha, a form of the goddess 
Durga, and to the Kokamukha tirtha, both mentioned m the Mahabha^ala 
He did rjpt, however, suggest any satisfactory identification of the god 
Kokamukhasvanrun My friend and pupil Dr D C Sircar recently came to 
the conclusion tliat Kokamukha is a form of §iva ^ This theory is based 
on the supposed connection of the name “ Adya Kokamukhasvamm ”, as 
given in the Damodarpur inscription, with the appellations Adya and Kokn- 
mukha used in reference to Durga. the consort of "^iva, and on the term 
ndma-ttnga which, according to Dr Sircar, occurs m the epigraph in the sen'^c 
of ‘ a Ltnga established after someone’s name,’ and points t» the god KokA- 
mukhasvamin The land donated in favour of the deity according to the 
Damodarpur grant was situated on the Himavacchikhara Dr Sircar rightly 
points out that the expression Himavacchikhara literally means ‘ a peak or 
summit of the Himalayas ’ , but he adds “ Here however it appears to refer 
to a territorial unit (called a forest in ^[Inscription] No The situation 

of the land granted to the gods suggests that it was not far from Damodar- 
pur There is as yet no proof that the Kotivanja district included the hilly 
region bordering on the northern fringe of Bengal”" 

Fresh light on the identification not only of Kokamukhasvamm but also 
of ■ Himavacchikhara ’, where apparently the god's temple was situated, is 
tlirown by chapters 219 and 229 of the Brahma Parana '■ The evidence 
funushed by the above sections of the Puraija prove beyond doubt that 
like 'Svetavarahasvamin, with whom he is associated in the record, Koka- 
mukha is a form of the Varaha (Boar) incarnation of Vi§nu and that the 
Kokamukha tirtha was m the Himalayan region on the northern fnnge of 
Bengal 

1 Basak, Ep Ind VoJ XV, p 138 ff. Sircar, Select Imcnpttons p 328 ff. 

2 Op. cit 329n , cf Ind Cult , April, 1939 (Vol V), p 432 f 

3 Cf Himavacchtkhare Kokamwkhasvammah catvaiah kulyavapah etc 

4 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p 329, In 2 

5 Bangabast edition, pp 860 if, 928 fif 
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In chapter 219 of the Brahma Purcoja we have a l^end about the origin 
of the place of pilgrimage styled Kokanuikha Virtha It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the details of the ^ry In short it rdates how Vi^iju in his Boar 
form rescued the divine who had been engulfed in the waters oi the 
Koka, a stream that dashed through the Himalayan rocks (ststr-ddn) Cf 

Verse 3 — 

Pura Kokajale magnan pilrjnuddhjtavan btbhuh 
Verse 17 — 

Kokett pratkitd lake il&iRlORisamdmtd 
Verse 36 — 

KOKAMUKHE pitjgonam saltU ntmagnam 
Devo dadarsa strasdtha sildm vahantam 

Verse 39 — 

VARAKhdamitTdsamlagndh ptlarah konakojjvaldh 
Kokdmukhe galabhaydh krld devena Vnnund 

Verse 114 — 

Kokdpt tirthasahttd sanistkitd GIR1RAJ\N1 

It IS added that the sanctity of the Kokamukha tirtha was due to the presence 
of the Varaf^ form of Visnu Cf 

Verse 106 — 

Kokd naditt inkhydtd giTiTdjasamdirttd 
tiTthakoiimahdpunyd MADRVPApartpdhtd 

Verse 107 — 

asydmadya pirabkrti vai ntvtlsydmyaghanasakrt 
y ASAH Ada7 imam punyam pujmam bhukttrrmkUdam 

Verse 116 — 

evam mayoklam varadasyo Vi^noh 
KOKAMUKHE dirya-VARAHARUPAM 

It may be noted in this ccmnection that according to tire same legend Nara- 
kasura, who sprang from the union of Visiiu in his Boar form with the goddess 
Mahl or Chiya, and was made lord of the city of Pragjyoti$a by his 
Divine Father, was bom in the Kokamukha tirtha in the Himalayas *• The 


6. Cf 

Veises 114-115 

Chdya mahimuyt krotfi pxndaprasanavjmhtla 
tarbhamadiya $a$raddhi V iraliasyatva sundati 
tala' syah prabhavat putro Bhaumattu Nandtasurah 
Pragjvoti^aUca nagaramasya daffanca Vif^itna 
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story apparently points to the proximity of the holy ^t in question to 
Pragjyotija in Kamarupa (Lower Assam and North Bengal to the east of 
the Karatoya) In the Gupta penod, the sacred site is known to have 
fallen within the limits of the Kotivarsa vt$aya (district) of the Puntjavar- 
dhana bhukti (province) in North Bengal 

Chapters 229 of the Brahma Purdna also dilates on the Kokamukha 
itrtka , but it hardly adds much to the stock of our knowledge This section 
only corroborates the information gathered from chapter 219 
Cf 

Hyevamuktvd pttaram pranatnya 
gatvd ca Kokdmukhamagratirtham 
Vtfnum samdrddhya varaharupam 
avdpa stddhim manujarsabko’sau 

Ch 229, Verse 86 

In passing it may be pointed out that the Damodarpur inscription noticed 
above is of great importance for the study of the religious history of ancient 
Bengal In the first place, it points to the prevalence of the cult of the 
avatdras of Visaju m Bengal during the Gupta age ' Secondly, it demonstrates 
the existeiKe, evai in that early period, of a belief m different varieties (Sveta 
varaha, Kokamukha) of the Varaha form of Visnu It is clear that as early 

7 Cf my remarks on the disappearance of the mdependent worship of the 
vyuhas except Vasudeva, and the growing popularity of the avataras, Early History 
oj the Vatshnava Sect , 2nd ed p 176 The votaries of the cult of Vishnu and his 
avatdras were doubtless styled Bhdgavata - ^ sectanan (designation that was known 
to Indian epigraphy from the time of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoros to the 
age of the Guptas' ana their successors Anbther designation, Pancardtra, is met with 
in the Epic, the Pancaratra SamhUds, the Hdr^acarita of Bana the Brahma Puram 
and other works A suggestion has been offered in recent times that Bhagavatism 
was completely different from the Pancaratra cult tn the Gupta period, and that 
while the former was speaally assoaated with the avaldravdda, the latter stood for 
the vyuhavada But the existence of the P^caiatras as a sect distinct from the 
Kiagavatas tn the Gupta age is extremely problematical The epithet Pancaratra 
IS not prefixed to"the name of any personage of importance in Gupta inscriptions 
or coin legends in the same way as Sdivala, or Bhdgavola, thus casting doubt on 
Its prevalence as a rival sectanan designation m the Gupta age The Harfocarita 
which does make separate mention of Bhagavatas and FSficaratras is a post-Guprta 
work The commentator cwi the words regards' both the sects as Vi^yuites , but he 
never suggests that the line of demarcation between the two follows the supposed 
cleavage between the upholders of the avaidravdda and the vyuhavada reflectively 
In the Pddma Tantra, Bkdgavata and Pahcardtnka are referred to as synonymous 
terms, and the F^ncaratra Saruhtlds pay devotion to the avatdras as well as the 
vyukas Even in the Cmtanyacaritdmrta, there is no suggestion that the avaldravdda 
IS the doctnne exclusively of the Bhagavatas and the vyuhavada of the PSftcaiatras 
In the Brahma Purdna the Mahdbhdgavata Akrura pays homage to the four Vyukas 
(dx 190-192). The Panchardtra-vtdhdna ccmtemplates worship of the Vyuhas as 
-wdl as the avatdras indudmg Mahavaraha (Ch. 48-49) 
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as the fifth century ad not only viere avataras worshipped in Bengal, but 
the conception of different variations of the same avatara had developed.* 


8 Gopinatha Rao (Elevients of Hindu Iconography, Vol I.^pt i, p 132 ff) 
notices three different conceptional types of the Varaha avatara. namely, (i) Bhiiva- 
laha, Adivargha or Nrvaraha, («) Yajnavaraha and (m) Pralayavaraha The rela- 
tion of these types with Svetavaraha and Kokamukha cannot be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge The Eran inscription of Toranaoa (Fleet, Corp 
Ins Ind , Vol III, p 159) refers to the Boar form of Vitou " who m the act of 
lifting up the earth (out of the waters) caused the mountains to tremble with the 
blows of (his) hard shout , (and) who is the pillar (for the support) of the great 
house which is the three worlds." Cf 

jayatt dharattyuddharatie ghanaghotfaghiloghuTUfutamahiddhTah 
devo Var^MmurttistrailokyamahagThastambak 

The reference here may be to No. (i) of Gopinath The cult of the boar 
may have been, hke that ot the divine apes, snake gods and goddesses, etc., of 
folk (popular) origin, later engrafted on Vaidinavism and other unportant aeeds. 



THE PORTUGUESE IN BENGAL* 

By 

Dr S N SEN, m a , ph d , b litt 

Vasco da Gama did not sail for an unknown land when he left Belem with 
his valiant band in the summer of 1497 India was not a terra incognita to the 
people of the west For countless ages the route overland had been used 
by scores of travellers and traders Only ten years earlier Cavilhao,’ a 
compatriot of Vasco, had sailed from Aden to Cannanore, to find a passage 
across the sea, from Calicut to Africa where he gathered valuable information 
about Madagascar and a wide .stretch of the coast opposite He was not 
destined to see his country again, but the results of his labours were not lost 
to his countrymen A faithful friend carried Cavilhao’s report to Lisbon 
The once dreaded waters beyond Cape Non had no longer any terror for the 
Portuguese seamen Sailor after sailor had dauntlessly defied the perils of 
the unknown for six decades and more, and crept along the west coast of 
Africa from cape to cape, creek to creek, carefully noting the prominent land- 
marks, rivers, islets ana harbours as they pushed on further and further, 
until the southernmost limit was reached, and the eastern shor^ espied The 
success of Gama’s voyage had been amply assured by the exploits of his 
precursors The task .set by Prince Henry the Navigator was accomplished 
when Vasco cast his anchor off Calicut 

Knowledge for its own sake, adventures for their perils alone, had no 
appeal to Vasco and his friends They were after the good things of thii 
world, and would secure, if they could, tVie blessings of the next They came 
to this country in quest of commerce and Christians Of Chnstians theri 
were but few in this pagan land and that mysterious prince, Prester John of 
the popular legends, was not to be found in India But the Portuguese were 
not disappointed If their evangelical zeal met with a set-back, their acquisi- 
tive instincts \^ere more than gratified in the rich marts of Malabar Vasco 
da Gama had his own standard of business morality If peaceful traffic 
proved less profitable, he readily indulged in the use of sword and fire 
Human beings and their handicrafts were to him equally lucrative and 
legitimate articles of commerce What he and his countrymen wanted was 
a monopoly of the eastern trade, and for twenty years Gama and Cabral, 
Almeida and Albuquerque, ruthlessly exploited the region of thar first visit 
It was not long before that other areas claimed their greedy attention 

1 Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol I, pp 29-32 
„ • This paper, wntten for the Dacca University History of Bengal, has been 
contnbuted to this volume with the kind permission of the Editor 
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The goods of Bengal were not unknown ui the maikets recently captured by 
them, but they found their way to Malabar in crafts other than Portuguese, 
and the profit went to swell unchristian pockets Albuquerque had already 
dwelt upon the bnght pro^iects that trade with Bengal offered in a letter 
to his King and master, but it was left to his successor, Lopo Soares de 
Albergana, to send an expediticHi to the Bay, and in 1518, Dom Joao de 
Silveira appeared with four ships before the bar of Chittagong He had been 
shortly preceded there by Joao Coelho, another Portuguese agent In 1517 
Femao Peres d’ Andrade had been commissioned to explore the Bay of Bengal 
and the nei^bounng country, but lured by the reported wealth of thel Far 
East, he sailed first to Sumatra and thence steered his course for the ports 
of the Celestial Empire postponing his visit to Bengal for a future date On 
the return journey, he sent Joao Coelho to his origmal destination, and Coelho 
arrived at Chittagong, a passenger in a Moorish boat, a few Mays earlier 
than Silveira The first Portuguese mission to Bengal, however, proved a 
failure Barros and other Portuguese historians found a satisfactory explana- 
tion of Silveira’s ill-success in the habitual treachery and innate wickedness 
of the Bengalee character, but the Portuguese had to thank themselves alcHie 
for the cold reception they met with m Bengal 

Silveira h|d encountered two merchant-men on his way to the Maldives, 
and promptly made prizes of them One of the captured boats belonged to 
a Muslim merchant, Golam Ah (Gormalle), known to be a relativef of the 
governor of Chittagong, who himself was interested in the other As he was 
apparently unfamiliar with the waters he was to navigate, the Portuguese 
captain pressed into his service a pilot ffom the boats he had seized and took 
into his confidence a young man, who’ introduced himself as the pilot’s brother- 
in-law No wonder that his strange misdeeds on the high seas, which ili- 
accorded with the peaceful character of his professed mission, were no secret 
to the governor of Chittagong when Silveira amved there, and the appearaiKe 
of two 'Portuguese agents in quick succession, from opposite quarters, gave 
ample room for suspicion The Muslim captain with whon^ Coelho found 
a passage, gave him a good character but Silveira’s action, as reported to the 
governor, had all the appearance of piracy He was accordingly considered 
to be an undesirable visitor, though Coelho experienced nothing but kindness 
and courtesy during his brief residence in Bengal It will be unfair to assume 
that the high-handed dealings of Gama and Cabral had not been reported 
by the merchants of Western India to their friends and piartners in Bengal 
The consequence was inevitable Silveira was suspected to be a pirate and 
treated as such, and he had to fight “desperately,” as we learn from a Portu- 
guese dficial report,^ against the “ perverse " people of B«igal, who obsti- 
nately refused to do any business with him Silveira found himself in an 

2 Sen, Early Career of Kanhojt Angrta and other Papers pp 88-95 
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unenviable plight He dared not leave the inhospitable shores until the 
monsoon was over, and he could not find the provision he needed by fair 
purchase. 

It may very well be asked why the Portuguese captam began his voyage 
with a highly indiscreet, if not positively unfriendly proceedmg, which was 
liable to be unfavourably ccmstnied by the very people whose good opinion 
it was apparently his interest to cultivate The answer is not far to seek 
The sovereignty of the eastern seas pertained by virtue of a Papal grant to 
the Portuguese crown, and the King of Portugal had solemnly assumed the 
title of “ Lord of the Navigation, Conquests and Trade of ^Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia and India According to the Portuguese way of thinking, every 
Portuguese captain was not only competent, but obliged to exerase the autho- 
rity that the title connoted It never occurred to them that the Papal Bull 
might not possibly have anv legal or moral sanctions in countries outside 
His Holiness’s spiritual jurisdiction But in the Portuguese eyes, there was 
an addiUonal justification for the policy pursued by their officers in the east 
Nothing was unfair to a fanatical Christian, and fanaticism was the order 
of the day, particularly m the comparatively less civilised lands of the west, 
when a Moor or Muslim happened to be the victim They had waged a Icaig 
and bitter war against the Moor in their native country, and Portuguese 
patriotism and Portuguese piety equally demanded the extermination of the 
hated Moor m the neighbourmg tracts of Africa Commercial rivalry added 
further zest to racial hatred and religious aversion, and a Moor was con- 
sidered to be a fair prey wherever encountered The Indian export trade 
was, in those days, mostly in Muslim hands and the Portuguese captains 
made it their business to sweep the Muslim merchantmen out of Indian 
waters Moreover, the tradition left by the early Portuguese explorers had 
a sinister influence on the naval practice of their successors, who willingly 
emulated their permaous example While navigating the eastern waters of 
the Atlantic, the Portuguese captains often found it necessary to requisition 
the unwilling ‘services of the natives of the neighbouring coast Raiding 
parties were usually sent to bnng captives of all ages and sexes, and the more 
intelligent of the unfortunate priswiers were employed as pilots, guides and 
interpreters, while the rest were sold into slavery * In justice to the Portu- 
guese, it must be admitted that some of the Negroes were ccHiverted into 
Chnstianity, given a good education, mamed in Portuguese families and 
more or less imperceptibly absorbed in Portuguese soaety But it cannot 
be doubted that the great majority suffered all the afflictions of exile and 
slavery for no fault of their own Silveira was, therefore, behaving according 
to the moral codd of Cadamosto and Cao, Gomes and Dias, when he made 

i ... 

3 Danvers, The Portuguese tn Indus, Vol. I, p 77 

4 Prestage, The Portuguese Ptoneers, p 101 
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prizes of the Gujrat-bound boats from Bengal and pressed into his service 
the pilot and his youthful relative, not subjecting for a moment that they 
might not prove so submissive and obliging as the less sophisticated and more 
helpless pecbJie of Nigeria and Gambia With a strange and perverse con- 
sistency, the Portuguese continued to offend the susceptibilities of a civilised 
society and a cultured court by their failure to conform to the higher standard 
of international conduct prevailing in India, and most of their misfortunes in 
Bengal were due to lawless habits contracted with impunity in the congenial 
climes of the “ dark ’’ continent 

To return to our story, Silveira sailed back after a season of futile fight- 
ing and useless hostility, and nothing notable happened until 1526, when 
Ruy Vaz Pereira visited Chittagong and captured a galliot owned by a rich 
Persian merchant, Khwaja Shihab-ud-dm, (Coge Sabadim) with all its cargo 
It was alleged that piracy was committed by vessels built and fitted up after 
the Portuguese pattern and the blame was fastened on the unoffending Portu- 
guese, while the real culprit went scot-free Khwaja Shihab-ud-din’s boat 
had all the appearance of such a corsair and Pereira professed to have acted 
in the interest of his own countrymen and all honest traders when he seized 
the wolf masquerading in a lamb’s garb » 

111 winds brought the next Portuguese visitor of note m 1528 Martim 
Affonso de Mello Jusarte was cruising off Ceylon with a squadron of eight 
vessels when a violent storm scattered his fleet, and drove his boat to the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal De Mello found himself .ship-wrecked 
on the coast of Pegu, and made his way in a frail barque to a sandy bank 
where he and his men suffered the exj:remes of hunger and thirst At last 
.'■ome fishermen offered to guide thqpi to Chittagong but either by design or 
by mistake took them to Chakana (on the Matamuhari river, 50 miles from 
Chittagong under the Head Quarters sub-division, Chakana still claims some 
importance having a police station, sub-registry and telegraph office) where 
Khuda Bakhsh Khan, (Codovascam). the local chieftam unceremoniously 
threw them into prison According to the Portuguese accounts, Khuda 
Bakhsh offered them liberty in lieu of their military services in a feud he had 
with an unfriendly neighbour The battle was fought and won but there was 
no improvement in the lot of the unhappy prisoners Khuda Bakhsh trans- 
ferred them to his headquarters further inland in breach of his phghted 
word Meanwhile, two of de Mello’s lieutenants arrived at Chakana knit 
their efforts to ransom him proved of no avail, while an attempted flight re- 
sulted in greater ngours and de Mello’s nephew, an immature youth of charm- 
ing looks, was permitted to be brutally sacrificed by the local Brahmans 
When things locked their ugliest, relief came from an unexpected quarter 
Khwaja Shihab-ud-dm, that Persian merchant of whose ship Pereira had made 

5 Campos, Htstorv of the Portuguese in Bengal, pp. 30-31 
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a pnze at Chittagong, now mtercfvled with the chieftain of Chakana rightly 
expecting that success would be rewarded with the release of his boat and 
chattels It was through his good offices that de Mello was at last ransomed 
at the not inconsiderate price of £ 1,500, and sent to Goa where he arrived 
in 1530, after two years of misery and misfortune 

One good turn deserved another and Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese 
governor, readily agreed to send another trading and diplomatic mission to 
Bengal when Shihab-ud-din approached him with a request to that effect 
The Persian had some difficulties with the court of Gaur and would fain 
shake off the dust of Bengal He proposed to take a berth in a Portuguese 
boat bound for Ormuz and offered in return, to use his influence with the 
grandees of Gaur to secure for his Portuguese friends the much coveted license 
for building factories and forts at Chittagong and other sites Da Cunha 
appointed Martim AfTonso de Mello Jusarte to head the expedition, and he 
sailed with five ships and two hundred men to reach Bengal for a second 
time in 1533 He was received well by the governor of Chittagong and started 
unloading his cargo But it appears that all his past experiences had been 
completely lost on him and instead of trying to win the confidence of tlie 
local authorities by fair dealing, de Mello did his best to alienate them by 
Iraudulently smuggling his goods to avoid paying the excessive custom duties 
levied at the port He was equally imprudent in the choice Of his presents 
fot the Sultan Ehiarte de Azevedo, his envoy, did indeed take with him fine 
horses, nch brocades and other gifts to the value of £ 1200 to Mahmud 
Shah's capital If it was his intention to create a sensation by the variety 
and wealth of his presents, he achieved an astounding success Rarely is a 
king expected to accept stolen goods and among the presents offered to the 
Sultan were found several bottles of scented water known to have ctMne from 
a Muslim merchantman recently plundered by a notorious Portuguese pirate, 
Damiao Bernaldes, and neither de Mello nor Azevedo had deemed it necessary 
to take the elementary precaution of removing from the offensive packets the 
labels of the ofiginal owner •' The Sultan drew the obvious conclusion, and 
ordered the buccaneers, for as such Azevedo and his colleagues had appeared 
to him, to be beheaded The pleading of a Muslim saint is said to have 
saved the Portuguese from that dire end and they were consigned to a dungeon 
which Barros likens to the Inferno (hell) At the same time the governor 
of Chittagong had been instructed to seize the Portuguese and their goods 
He would have been perfectly within his rights if he had called de Mello and 
his associates to account for the fraud they had practised, but instead of 
placing them under arrest m a straightforward manner, the governor pre- 
ferred to resort to the safer, but more dubious, methods of those days The 
unsuspectmg offenders were invited to a banquet, and all, but a few, who 


6 Whiteway — rfee Rtse af the Portuguese Power in India, pp 232-234 
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preferred the diversrons of a hunt to the pleasures of a feast readily stepped 
into the trap. Despite the desperate defence they offered, thirty of the Portu- 
guese, including de Mello, were neatly secured after ten had lost their hves 
and the pnsoiKrs were sent to Gaur to share the fate of the envoy and his 
staff The Portuguese historians are loud in their denunciation of what they, 
in their wrath, descnbe, as a treacherous massacre of innocent guests, but it 
cannot be gainsaid that de Mello and his colleagues had richly deserved 
incarceration though the questionable method of apprehending the culprits, 
and the consequent casualty gave an altogether different colouring to tlie 
incident. 

The masterful ^int of Nuno da Cunha would not brook such an insult 
to the Portuguese power, and Antonio da Silva Menezes was promptly sent 
to Bengal, at the head of a powerful fleet, to demand an explanation of the 
extraordinary treatment that friendly envoys had received at thg court of 
Gaur, and to obtain the release of Martim Affonso de Mello and his men by 
peaceful persuasicHi, if possible, and by force, if necessary (1534) On his 
arrival at Qiittagong da Silva Menezes sent an envoy to Gaur with his 
masters message, but when a month elapsed before a reply arrived, he set 
fire to Chittagong and put a large number of the Sultan’s people to the 
sword Violence was not calculated to improve the embittered relations and 
Diogo Rebdlo who arrived at Satgaon shortly afterwards (1535) tried a 
peaceful blockade His representatives received a better heanng at Gaur, 
not because the Sultan had repented of his past policy, or the naval demons- 
trations of the Portuguese had made any impression, but because Mahmud 
Shah had for sometime past been anxiouslp^ looking for new allies against the 
powerful aggression of Sier Khan Syr Drowning men clutch at straws 
The Sultan promptly released his prisoners, and Martim Affonso suddenly 
found himself in the honoured position of a trusted military adviser of the 
King of Bengal In the war that fcrflowed, the Portuguese are said to have 
performed wonders of valour, but neither their bravery, nor their .skill, vitally 
influenced the course of events and Mahmud Shah had to purctj^se peace on 
the terms dictated by his inexorable enemy Everybody knew that Sher was 
not likdy to rest on his oars longer than was necessary, and Bengal would 
once again have to expenence the terrors of a cruel invasion in the near 
future Affonso Vas de Britto, who visited Bengal in 1538, brought the 
■disappointing news that the Portuguese were too much embroiled in Gujarat 
to be of any service to the Kmg of Bengal The inevitable fcJlowed Mahmud 
Shah was chased out of Gaur and died of his wounds Humayun was out- 
manoeuvred and worsted Sier became the King of Delhi and sovereign of 
Bengal. But the Portuguese had gained their end before the final discom- 
fltare of their ally Mahmud Shah in his anxiety to enlist their supp(»l had 
permitted the Portuguese to build factories at Satgaon and Chittagong, the 
^‘porto pequeno” (’ittle port) and the “porto grande” (great port) of the 
8 
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Portuguese histonans. The conclusion of the war which proved so disastrous 
for their allies found the Portuguese securely estaUished at both the places 
with custom houses of their own In fact when the local nobles contended 
with Sher Shah’s nominee for the possession of Chittagong, Nuno Fernandes 
Freire, the officer in charge of the Portuguese custom house, conceived the 
bold project of seizing the town and the harbour in the name of his King, 
and Castanheda holds that had Freire received the support he deserved from 
Vasco Pferes de Sampayo (who had arrived with nine vessels in 1538 too late 
to defend Mahmud Shah’s cause) his scheme might have been successfully 
carried out After an armed skirmish with some Moors, Sampayo left for 
Pegu and died there. With his passing away ends the first chapter in the 
history of the Portuguese infiltration in Bengal 

II 

The^ext twenty years form a blank in our history , Not that the rest- 
less spirits of the Portuguese knew any respite Their trading vessels con- 
tinued to visit the ports of the east, and their captains, doubtless, made up 
for any deficiency in their legitimate profit by their usual filibustering opera- 
tions The Portuguese histonans found nothing worth recording during these 
two decades and the chroniclers of the country did not as yet take any notice 
of the new-comers But something must have happened in the meantime to 
demand a revision and reorientation of commercial policy qf the Portuguese 
m Bengal, for in 1559 we find a deliberate attempt on their part to divert the 
trade of Chittagong to another port Quite likely the Portuguese were not 
pulling on well with the new masters of Chittagong Some light is thrown 
on this obscure point by a treaty rescued from oblivion by the industry of 
that great archivist, Julio Firminio Judice Biker The document was signed 
on behalf of a Bengali prince, the I^ja of Bakla (Paramananda Ray) by 
Niamat Khan (Neraatcao) and Gannu Bysuar (Kanu or Ganu Biswas?), 
who seem to have made a journey to Goa to negotiate a subordinate alliance 
on the part of their master with the Portuguese Viceroy of India (Dom 
Constantino^ de Braganza) ' The treaty of the 30th April 1559, provided for 
a mutual military and commercial alliance The Raja was to throw open 
his j>ort of Bakla or any other suitable port of his pnnapahty to the Portu- 
guese trading fleet, treat the Portuguese tradesmen who might visit his country 
with kindness and consideration, provide the visitmg fleet with a full cargo of 
the produces of the coast land stretching from Bakla to Psngko, and refram 
from raising the custom duties of his ports The Portuguese, in their turn, 
offered to discontinue their tradmg voyages to Chittagong, to pay the lawful 
duUes levied at the Raja’s port and to grant licence to four of his tradii^ 
boats for visitmg Goa, Ormuz and Malacca every year The alliance ob- 
viously placed the Raja m a subordinate position While he was precluded 
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from deahng with their enemies in any way, the Portuguese retained the right 
of concluding similar treaties with other ruhng princes of this regkm In lieu 
of the military co-operation, which the Portuguese promised him in his wars 
agamst his neighbours, Paramananda agreed to pay an annual tribute in 
d specified quantity of rice, butter, oil, tar, sugar and finer products of the 
loom Obviously the Portuguese wanted to secure the monopoly of the trade 
of the country through the agency of the local Rajas, whose weakness and 
ambition readily lent them to the new plan 

The port of Bakla exists no more, we do not know where Paigao was. 
It was not within the limits of Paramananda’s domain, for the treaty refers 
to other princes of this coast, nor is it certain whether Paigao was situated on 
the Bay of Bengal Bakla was a riverside port far from the sea It may not 
be unreasonable to identify Paigao with Paigram in the modem district of 
Khulna The place is near the Bhairab river which might have been flowing 
by it four centuries ago If the Portuguese expected that Bakla, with their 
backing, would one day rob Chittagcmg of its preeminence as a centre of 
inland and overseas trade, they were sorely disappointed But they had no 
reason to repent of the alliance of 1559, for m Paramananda and his succes- 
'.ors they found unfailing friends in the darkest days of their adversity 

From Paramananda let us turn to one of his successors Forty years 
after the conclusion of the treaty a Christian missionary of the Soaety of 
Jesus, Melchoir da Fonseca, visited the court of Bakla on his way to Chandi- 
kan (Ciandecan) His account of his interview with the kmg is worth 
quoting “ I had scarcely arrived there, when the King (who is not more 
than eight years old, but whose discretion surpasses his age) sent for me and 
wished the Portuguese to come with me On entenng the hall, where he was 
waiting for me, all the nobles and captains rose up, and I, a poor pnest, was 
made by the King to sit down in a rich seat opposite to him After com- 
phments, he asked me where I was going, and I replied that I was going to 
the King of Ciandeca, who is ‘ the future father-in-law of your Hi^iness, but 
that as it had pleased the Lord that I should pass through fils kingdom, it 
had appeared right to me to come and visit him and offer him the services 
of the fathers of the Company, trustmg that his Highness would give per- 
mission to the erection of diurches and the making of Christians The 
King said, ‘ I desire this myself, because I have heard so much of your 
good qualities’ and so he gave me a letter of authOTity, and also assigned a 
maintenance sufficient for two of us”’ The boy king of Bakla or Chan- 
dradwip has been rightly identified by Henry Beveridge with Raja Ramachan- 
dra, son-in-law of the great Pratcqiaditya of Jessore,* It is interesting to note 
here that his friendship for the Portuguese drew upon him the wrath of the 

8 Beveridge, District of Bakargcnj, p 31 

9 Beveridge, District of Bakarganj, pp 175-177, 
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King of Arakan who “ suddently threw himself upon that of Bacoia, of which 
he possessed himself without difficulty, as the king of it was absent and still 
young” 

Fonseca’s nussion supplies an apt illustration of the faith following the 
flag But the missionanes were not alone in the field Fonseca’s prayer 
“ for the erection of churches and the making of Christians ” was so readily 
granted because the boy king of Bakla had in his service a captam, and 
other people of Portuguese extraction and Christian faith Not was he the 
cwily prince to enlist these foreign adventurers in his army His father-in-law, 
for instance, and the powerful chief of Snpur welcomed these darmg sailors 
and employed them to cxwnmand their fighting fleet Whether the Portuguese 
adventurers in the service of the Bhuiyans of Bengal tried, like their French 
and English successors of the eighteenth century, to further the political 
interests of their country while improving their own fortunes, we do not 
precisely know But some of them certainly made the most of their opportu- 
nities and earned by their exploits a permanent, place in the history of their 
times Of these Domingo Carvalho, was by far the ablest, and he did not 
miss any opportunity of serving his country’s cause when one was available 

Carvalho was a native of Montargil in Portugal We do not know when 
he came to India and in what capacity He must have entered the service 
of Kedar Ray, the famous chief of Snpur, sometime prior to 1602 He dis- 
tinguished himself by the conquest of Sandwip which, if Du Jarric is to bt 
credited, belonged of right to the Snpur prince Die island was in those 
days an important centre of salt industry, and formed a battle-ground for 
the Moghuls, the Maghs and the '^Portuguese Situated off the coast of 
Chittagong its strat^c advantages could not be overlooked either by the 
Moghul rulers of Bengal or the Magh Raja of Arakan When Caesar 
Fredenck visited Sandwip in 1569 the island was inhabited by the Muslims and 
he found "the king a very good man of a Moore King”’“ How it was 
annexed by I^ar Ray, and when it passed into Mt^ul hands remain yet 
to be ascertained In 1602, Domingo Carvalho conquered Sandwip in his 
master’s name, but unable to hold it against the natives of the place, he 
invited the co-operation of Manod de Mattos, the Portuguese captam of 
Dianga Die island was then completely reduced and divided between Car- 
valho and Mattos Die annexation of Sandwip was hailed as a great feat of 
Portuguese arms and the two heroes were rewarded by the King of Portugal 
with the knighthood of the Order of Christ and the rank of the gentlemen 
of the royal household (Fidalgos da Casa real) 'Dieir triumph, however, 
proved shortlived The King of Arakan, who had extended his dommion 
to Chittagong, led an ecpedition agamst Dianga and inflicted a defeat on 
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Mattos Carvalho hurried to the rescue of his colleague and captured the 
Arakanese fleet with all its arms and anununition (Nov. 16D2). The Ma^ 
king wrealred his vengeance on the Portuguese atizens living under his 
jurisdiction, and fitted up a secoid fleet to retrieve his honour. Carvalho did 
indeed achieve a second victory, but this pyrrhic success rendered his posi- 
tion in Sandwip utterly untenable He abandoned the island and retired to 
Sripur with some of his followers, while the rest of the Portuguese and native 
Christians betook themselves to the friendly courts of Bakla and Chandikan 
While at Sripur, Carvalho had to fight a Moghul fleet of hundred masts 
With Unity armed /alta boats Carvalho put the invading armada to flight and 
saved Snpur from Moghul subjugation We next find him at Hughli where 
the Portuguese had a flourishing settlement Obviously he wanted to enlist 
the support of his countrymen of that colony in another enterprise against 
Sandwip While sailing up the Hughli river his fleet was, withoqj; any provo- 
cation, assailed from the batteries of a neighbouring Moghul fortress 
Carvalho retaliated by storming the place and putting the garrison to the 
sword This was the last battle that the famous veteran was destined to 
fight Shortly afterwards he visited Chandikan (Dhumghat’) where he was 
treacherously put to death by Pratapaditya, in order, it is .said, to propitiate 
the King of Arakan, whose conquest of Sandwip and Bakla had brou^t him 
perilously near the territories of the Jessore prince 

Sandwip naturally recalls the exploits of a romantic ruffian whose name 
has been writ large in letters of blood in the unhappy annals of that island 
His courage, cruelty and cunning placed Sebastiao Gonsalves Tibau (better 
known as Gonzales in Bengal) in a ciass by himself Bom m an obscure 
village near Lisbon of peasant stock, Gonzales came to India in 1605 and 
enlisted as a soldier Before long he gave up the less remunerative profession 
of arms for the more lucrative trade in salt He seems to have pro^xred m 
his new venture, and his profits soon enabled him to purchase a /a/ia of his 
own We find him and his boat at Dianga in 1607 He somehow survived 
the massacre of that year, and set up as a fiee-booter with j> few dozens of 
his more daring countrymen " The small islands of the deltaic region pro- 
vided suitable bases of operation from where he carried on plundenng raids 
against the Arakan coast, not missing such defenceless merchantmen as came 
his way The Government of Sandwip had in the meantime passed to Fateh 
Khan, a Muslim captain formerly m Portuguese employ Unwilling to brook 
any rival, he murdered the Portuguese and the Chnstian inhabitants of his 
island, and set out with a fleet of forty sails in search of Gonzales and his 
pirates While busy dividing their spmls in the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur 

11 According to Panya Y Sousa, "Some few escaped into the Woods, and 9 
or 10 vessels got to Sea, whereof one was that of Sevastian Gonzales ’’ Asia Portu 
gueta Tr by Captain J Stevans, Vol. Ill, p 154 
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(in the Distnct of Bakarganj) they were surprised by Fateh Khan Better 
seamanship however prevailed over greater number, and Fateh Khan was 
defeated and slam. Tl» victory gained for Gonzales the unquestioning obe- 
dience of his companions, and he was formally elected their leader. Success 
added to his ambition, and he next made himself the master of Sandwip 
( 1609) In this enterprise, as in his earlier buccaneering exploits, he relied 
not a little on the support of the fnoidly Raja of Bakla The spoils of his 
piracy used to be disposed of in the Raja’s country, though the treaty of 
1559 had positively provided against such a misuse of his ports. The Raja 
sent two hundred horsemen and some armed boats to help Gonzales in the 
amquest of Sandwip on condition that the revenue of the island would be 
equally shared by the two allies (3onzales was not the man to honour his 
promise once his object was gained He ruled Sandwip as an independent 
ruler and hjs fame soon attracted fresh adherents until his forces swelled to 
one thosand Portuguese, two thousand Indian soldiers, two hundred horsemen 
and ei^ty armed boats The unfortunate Raja of Bakla was now to feel 
the might of his faithless friend, and was forcibly dispossessed of the islands 
of Dakhin Shahbazpur and Patelbhanga Fortune continued to favour the 
bold bad man and the arrival m Sandwip of a pnncely fugitive of the Araka- 
nese royal house, Anaporam, after an unsuccessful bid for power considerably 
added to the prestige of Gonzales His intervention in favour of his new 
fnend proved futile, and his troops had to beat a retreat before the superior 
forces of Arakan The death of Anaporam paved the way for peace and the 
progress of Moghul arms in the south-eastern districts of Bengal provided the 
motive for a close alliance betweeij the rulers of Arakan and Sandwip 
Fidelity however was not one of the failings of Gwizales, and the narrow 
straight course of rectitude was not to his taste He not only betrayed the 
King of Arakan while engaged in fighting the Moghuls, but seized his fleet 
and ruthlessly massacred his men This treachery cost him only his nephew's 
life Tlie unfortunate youth had been sent to the Arakanese camp as a 
hostage for hij uncle’.s good faith and the king avenged his wrongs by dnving 
a stake through him "But he who had no Honour valued not at whose 
loss he advanced his own Interest 

But the good stars of Gonzales were already on the decline. His tyranny 
and oppression had alienated most of his adherents, but his ambition knew 

12 Fanya \ Sousa says that the surpnse was not complete as the pirates 
were forewarned by S^stian Pinto who had quarrelled with them over the division 
of the ^11 and " leaving them in a River of the island of Xavaspur met Fatecan’s 
fleet and gave them notice They engaged and fought desperately all night, the 
morning discovered 80 Pertugueses victonous over 600 Moors and Patanes and 10 
■Vessels over 40 ’’ Stevens, op cit , Vol III, pp. 155-156 

13. Stevens, op ett , Vol III, p 161, Fanya Y Sousa calls Gonzales a monster 
Stevens Vol III. p 153 
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no satiety as yet. In 1615 Gonzales fdt that he could add Arakan to his 
conquests, if his plan was sup^rted by the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa He 
immediately offered to return to the allegiance of the King of Portugal, and 
to pay him an annual tnbute if his proposals were favourably accepted The 
Viceroy, Dom JertMiymo de Azevedo, readily agreed and a fleet of sixteen sails 
under the command of Dom Francisco Menezes Roxo appeared in the Bay of 
Bengal (October 1615) Unfortunately for the Portuguese the King of 
Arakan was not sO hdpless as they had imagined, and Menezes Roxo un- 
expectedly found himself confronted with a Dutch squadron of superior num- 
ber The fight continued for two successive days in which the Portuguese 
Commodore lost his life His successor in command Dom Luiz de Azevedo 
sailed to Sandwip while the battle was still undecided and in spite of all the 
importunities of Gonzales left him to his fate and returned to Goa He was 
accompanied by many of Gonzales’ ftrflowere who were glad to be rid of their 
hard-hearted master Next year the King of Arakan conquered Sandwip and 
Goruales faded out of history His infamous career covered a brief period 
of ten years Gonzales had the making of a great leader, but his traming 
and environments made of him a pirate of the lowest type For unreheved 
cmelty and treachery his record has hardly any parallel, but with better edu- 
caticKi under more favourable circumstances, he might have beoi a Raleigh 
or a Drake , 

Here we may bid good-bye to the buccaneers of the Bay though Gonzales 
was by no means the last or the worst of them The story of the Fermghee 
pirates of Chittagong is to be told at another place by another wnter 

III. 

The loss of Sandwip did not mean the loss of Bengal trade The Portu- 
guese had many settlements of greater or lesser importance .scattered all over 
the province The prowess and pmofessional skill of their seamen had won 
for them positions of trust and responsibility at the courts of the more promi- 
nent chieftams (Bhuiyans), and small Portuguese colonies flourished imder 
their patronage at Bakla (Bakarganj), Chandikan (Jessore), Snpur (Dacca), 
Bbulua (Noakahali) and Katrabo (Dacca and Mymensingh) Some of these 
settlements had been visited by Fonseca, Fernandes and Sousa in the closmg 
year of the sixteenth century The King of Chandikan provided funds and a 
site, and the first Chnstian church in Bengal was constructed in his princi- 
pality The Jesuit fathers had full freedom to preach the Gospel where\'er 
they went, and if their flock did not live a truly Chnstian life., it was no fault 
of the local rulers The Portuguese, however, had not limited their com- 
meraal and martial enterpnse to the semi-independent region under the govern- 
ment of the Bengali pnnces They could not possibly ignore the principal 


14 Purchas, H*s Pilgrims, Vol X, p 206 
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trading centres of the country and had their factones at Dacca, Tatnluk,. 
Hijih and other conveniait {daces Two ports, however, demanded their 
attaition most and absorbed the major part of their investments. De3{Mte 
the abortive attempt of 1550 to rob it of its commeraal eminence, Chittagong 
remained the leading place of Portuguese trade in Bengal From the begin- 
ning to the end it was their Porto grande, the great port Next in imjKirt- 
ance was Porto pequeno the little port in west Bengal When Caesar Frederick 
visited Bengal m 1567 Satgaon was the little port of the Portuguese As 
early as 1537-38 the Portuguese built their factory and custom house at 
Satgaon with the permission of the King of Bengal, and within thirty years, 
it attracted sufficient business to keep thirty to thirty-five merchant-men 
fully employed The Venetian merchant informs us “ In the port of 
Satgan every yeere they lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small. 
With Rice, Cloth of Bombast and of divers sorts, Lacca, great abundance of 
Sugar, Mfrabolans dried and preserved, long Pepper, Oyle of Zerzelme, and 
many other sorts of merchandise” The prosperity of Satgaon, however, 
proved short-lived and when Ralph Fitch came to this country barely three 
decades later ( 1583-91 ) “ Hugeli ” had become the “ Porto Piqueno of the 
Portuguese, though he found Satgaon ” a faire Citie for a Citie of the Moores, 
and very plentifull of all things” 

It IS not difficult to guess why Hughli was preferred to Satgaon as an 
emporium of west Bengal trade Satgaon owed its rise and fall not to the 
whims of man, but to the freaks of nature The big river, that made it a 
convenient meeting place for the merchant fleets from far and near,i' had 
gradually silted up, and trade dwindled as the stream diminished Even 
in 1563 the Portuguese found it necessary to build temporary quarters at a 
village down stream during the trading season as their bigger boats were 
unable to reach Satgaon Says Caesar Fredenck “ A good Tides rowing 
before you come to Satagan, you shall have a place which is called Buttor,'" 
and from thence upwards the shqjs doe not goe, because that upwards tlie 
River IS very shallow, and little water Every yeere at Buttor they make 
and unmake*a village, with Houses and shops made of Straw, and with all 
things necessane to their uses, and this Village standeth as long as the Ships 
ride there, and till they depart for the Indies, and when they depart, evene 
man goeth to his plot of Houses and there setteth fire on them, which thing 
made me to marvaile For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw this Village 
standing with a great number of people, with an infinite number of Ships and 

15 PuTchas His Ptlgnmes, Vol X, pp 113-14. 

16. Purchas Hts Ptlgrtmes, Vol X, p 182 

17 According to Kavi Kankan Mukundaram so much foreign trade it used 
to attract that merchants of Satgaon never left their home-town 

18 Betor, near Calcutta, has been twice mentioned as' a place of importance 
by Kavi Kankan Mukundaram in his Chandt 
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Bazaars, and at my retume comming downe with my Captauie of die last 
Ship for whmn I tamed, I was all amazed to see such a place so soone razed 
and burnt, and nothing left but the signe of the burnt Houses ” Making and 
unmaking of temporary villages do not lead to comfort or economy, and the 
Portuguese were naturally anxious to shift their “ little port ” to a convenient 
place on a navigable river with sufficient anchorage and Hughli replaced Sat- 
gaon as the principal Portuguese settlement in west Bengal 

The Portuguese settlement of Hughli is associated with the name of the 
greatest Moghul ruler of India A serious student of comparative theology, 
Akbar wanted a competent interpreter of the Chirstian faith at his court and 
naturally turned to the Portuguese of Bengal about whose commercial enter- 
prise he had heard so much At his request a Portuguese missionary. Father 
Juliano Pereira, and a Portuguese man of affairs, Pedro Tavares (Partab 
Bar Fenngui of the Akbar Nama), made their journey to the iftipenal court 
Although we do not know whether Tavares preceded Pereira to Agra, it will 
not be unreasonable to assume that the worldly interests of the merchant were 
suitably reinforced by the spiritual influence of the missionary, and a Forman 
was in due course obtained and the Portuguese removed their factory and 
custom house from Satgaon to Hughli about 1580 Tavares was in all pro- 
bability the first governor of the new settlement The new “ Porto Pequeno ” 
quickly rose^in importance and became a flounshmg business centre before 
long The settlement expanded and the Portuguese merchants acquired landed 
property on both banks of the Ganges, if Father Sebastian Mannque is to be 
credited The main articles of trade that Hughli provided were nee, sugar, 
silk and cotton goods Rice in particular was exceptionally cheap in Bengal 
during the sixteaith century t 

Akbar doubtless expected that the Portuguese would devote their energy 
and resources entirely to the improvement of their comment, and their armed 
fleet would prove a better instrument for policmg the Bay than any his govern- 
ment had so far been able to provide Jahangir shared his father’s hopes 
and left the Portuguese in undisturbed enjoyment of their rights and privi- 
leges at Hughli Shah Jahan however found it necessary to revise the policy 
of his father and grandfather Within five years of his accession to the 
throne, Hughli was seized ( 1632 ) and a large number of prisoners were sent 
to Agra where they suffered great misery 

The Portuguese had their own explanation of the implacable hostility 
of the new emperor As a law abiding pecqsle they had sternly repulsed all 
the a'pproaches made by Pnnee Khurram, then a rebel against his father, an 
insult which he neither forgave nor forgot Accordmg to Father Cabral, 
Shah Jahan became incensed with the entire Portuguese community because 
in the days of his adversity one individual had been guilty of faithless deser- 
tion It IS also said that the Portuguese of Hughli had failed in the common 
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courtesy expected of the Emperor’s subjects, and did not send the usual 
rnessage of loyal congratulations when he ascended his fathers throne. The 
enormous loss, in men and money, in his war against Bijapur was also sup- 
posed to have been attributed by Shah Jahan to Portuguese co-operation with 
Add Shall, and a quick retribution was the result All these causes singly 
and coUectivdy would hardly account for the strong measures) taken against 
the Portuguese of Hughli Shah Jahan could afford to forgive any inavility 
of the ordinary type, but he could not possibly tolerate the lawless conduct 
of the Portuguese without prejudice to his sovereign authority 

Far from suppressing the piracy in the Bay, the Portuguese of Hughli 
were themselves accused of “kidnapping and purchasing poor children and 
sendmg them as slaves to other parts of India ’’ Their commercial prdicy 
had, according to the local authorities, totally impaired the prosperity of 
the ancient pprt of Satgaon to the detriment of the emperor’s revenue derived 
from the customs of that place Nor could they look upcKi the Portuguese 
practice of levying duties on all boats passing by Hughli with indifference 
or equanimity Above all, the Portuguese of Hughli were suspected to be 
in close alliance with the Maghs of Arakan, and their own countrymen of 
Chittagong, who had rendered life and property absolutely insecure by their 
piratical activities in lower Bengal Moreover, the missionary activities of 
the Portuguese priests could not be to the liking of the Musliifi zealots and 
the Emperor did not yield to anybody in his zeal for the faith of his fathers 

A modem apologist argues that the Portuguese of Hughli were neither m 
league with the pirates of Chittagong nor guilty of piracy themselves’® But 
It cannot be gainsaid that the Porti^ese of west Bengal shared the evil 
reputation of their confreres of the east for their lawless habits and predilec- 
tion for piracy A Bengali poet of note-" pointedly referred to the dread with 
which a journey along the Feringui coast was commonly viewed when he said 
that the boatmen rowed ceaselessly night and day in fear of the Harmad-^ or 
the pirate-fleet The Portuguese empire had expanded with phenomenal rapid- 
ity and the mother country had not the necessary surplus population for the 
development of the far-flung colonies Convicts were, therefore, given the op- 
tion of servmg their terms at home or seeking their fortune in the east, and it 
IS no wonder that some of the worst cnminals found their way to Bengal It 
IS to be noted that contemporary Eurc^jean travellers had not a good word 
for the Portuguese, and Van Linschoten likened them to “ wild men ” and “ un- 
tamed horses ” If some of the bad characters of Portugal were annually 
drafted to India, the worst of them according to Linschoten, left the more 
orderly and bettei governed settlements on the west coast for the ports of 


19. Campos, History of the Portuguese in Bengal, pp 130-131 

20 Kavi Kankan Mukundaram Chakravarti 

21 Portuguese armada 
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the Bay of Bengal which knew neither order nor disapine.^^ Fernandes says 
that many of them “ lived in Piracie and loose lusts ” It is, therefore, futile 
tp argue that the Portuguese settlers of Hughli were orderly people with a 
healthy reflect for law, who would scrupulously avoid any dubious m^hod 
of making money It is admitted by all that if Hughli was not a nest of 
pirates, it was a slave-market to which both Magh and Portuguese pirates 
had free access It is there that they disposed of their unlucky prisoners. 
Slavery, it is true, was an institution recognised by Muslim and Hindu law, 
but it IS the elementary duty of every state to provide for the security of life 
and property of each and every Mie of its members Shah Jahan could not 
permit his subjects to be bought and sold like cattles in the slave-market of 
Hughli, simply because his officers had pMroved unequal to the task of defend- 
ing their persons against the rovers of Chittagong and Arakan The Portu- 
guese of Hughli undoubtedly shared their guilt morally and legally when 
they trafficked with them in their offensive spoils If Shah Jahan found it 
impossible to clear the Bay and the nvers of Bengal of these human sharks, 
the least he could do was to close the market where they brought their vic- 
tims, and to eliminate their partners in this dismal business. 

Into the military details of the capture of Hughli we need not enter 
Suffice It to say that the Portuguese had no chance against the supenor forces 
of Qasim Khan, but they stood their ground with courage and resolution 
worthy of a better cause The prisoners should have been more humanely 
treated, but the standards of the seventeenth century required that an 
example should be made of these unfortunate people because some of their 
compatriots had made slaves of Muslim^ women and children of noble birth. 
But It was not long before the Empejor relented The Portuguese were jDer- 
mitted to return to their old settlement in 1633 They had felt the full 
weight of the Emperor’s displeasure and might be' reasonably expected to have 
a wholesome respect for his authority in future No miracle was needed to 
convert Shah Jahan to a more merciful policy 

The fall of Hughli marked the beginning of the end The pirates of 
Chittagong were exterminated in the next reign, but the Portuguese com- 
mumty still survives in Bengal Even in the eighties of the eightmith cen- 
tury ( 1786) , they claimed special rights and pnvileges on the strength of the 
established custom and their contention was accepted by the Government of 
the day The later rulers sometimes found their services useful, and Raj'a 
Rajballabh settled a small Portuguese colony at Padn Sibpur in the district 
of Bakarganj At Calcutta and Hughli, Dacca and Chittagong, the Luso- 
Indian citizens still form a link with the past, though they enjoy neither the 
prestige nor the iHosperity of their adventurous fore-fathers 

22 Purchas His Ptlgnmes, Vol X, p 205 

23 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol VII, pp 199-201 

24 Bevendge, District of Bakarganj, p. 106 
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IV 

Our review of the Portuguese relations with Bengal has been so far 
greatly to the discredit of that nation Their courage was vitiated by cruelty, 
their inquisitiveness was marred by greed, and their progress in the province 
was ordinanly marked by disorder and lawlessness But in fairness to the 
Portuguese we cannot leave the credit side out of account 

In spite of all their shortcomings the Portuguese did not suffer from the 
colour prejudice so common in the west, and freely intermarried with the 
natives of the country Some of them permanently settled in this land and, 
if they failed to make any marked contribution to our civilisation and culture, 
they tried their best to improve the agricultural resources of the country of 
their adoption Good peasants at home, they had a keen eye for the useful 
plants of other lands and a wonderful knack for acclimatizing exotic fleers 
and fruits 'in countries far from their original home It is seldom realised 
that many of our common flowers and f rails were totally unknown before 
the Portuguese came “ The noxious weed that brings solace ” to many and 
now forms a staple product of Rangpur was brought by the Portuguese as was 
that common article of food — potato which is relished by princes and peasants 
alike Tobacco and potato came from North America From Brazil they 
brought caschewnut (Anacardium Occidentale) , which goes by the name of 
Ht]lt badam because it thrives so well in the sandy soil of the Hijili littoral. 
The cultivation of this valuable nut is limited to a narrow strip of the sea 
coast, but the papaya (Carica Papaya) and the pine-apple have taken more 
kindly to the soil of Bengal and few are aware that they are aliens of com- 
paratively recent domicile We are indebted to the Portuguese for Kamranga 
( Avert hoa Carambola) which find so much favour with our children To 
this list may also be added Peyara {Psydtum Guava), which found an ap- 
preciative poet in Monomohon Basu The little Knshnakali (Mirabihs Jal- 
apa) that cheers our countryside in its yellow, red, and white is another gift 
of the once dreaded Feringui This does not exhaust the list of plants that 
the Portugueffi introduced in Bengal, but, incomplete as this inventory is, it 
fairly illustrates their zeal for the art and science of Agri-horticulture 

No less important is the Portuguese contribution to our vocabulary About 
fifty Portuguese words have found a permanent place in the spoken language 
of Bengal Articles of common use often go by their Pbrtuguese names (eg 
Chabt, Balti, Perek, Saban, Toalia, Alpin etc), and such Portuguese words 
as veranda and ]anela have completely replaced their indigenous synonyms. 
It is no wonder that chairs and tables should have once been known as Kedara 
(Port Cadei/ra) and mej (Port Mesa) for these furniture were originally in- 
troduced into Bengali homes by the Portuguese They have not only enrich- 
ed our orchards but added to the wealth and vigour of our mother-tongue. 

When two races or nations intimately associate with each otho-, as the 
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PiHtuguese and the Bengalees did, they naturally borrow from each other’s 
vocabulary, and it is no wonder that so many Portuguese words found cur- 
rency in our language But the Pbrtuguese did somethmg more substantial 
for the developanent of our prose literature For the first printed book in 
Beigali we are mdebted to a Portuguese It was a Pbrtuguese who wrote 
the first Bengali prose work, and it was left to another Portuguese to compile 
the first Bengali grammar and dictionary, an achievement of no mean merit, 
an achievement of which any people mi^t feel proud About 1599 Father 
Sosa translated into Bengali “ a tractate of Christian Religion, in which were 
confuted the Gentile and Mahometan errours to which was added a short 
Catechisme by way of Dialogue, which the Children frequenting the Schoole 
learned by heart, Sosa’s tractate has been unfortunately lost, but an- 
other dialogue wntten by a Bengali convert has been preserved for us Dom 
Antonio do Rozano belonged to the landed anstocracy of east Bengal In his 
early youth he was carried by the Miagh pirates to Arakan where he was 
sold as a slave (1663) A Portuguese missionary, Manod do Rozano ran- 
smned him and later converted him to his own faith It was under Portu- 
guese inspiration that the new convert wrote a diak^e, the first Bengali work 
of its kind that has come down to us=‘’ Dom Antonio’s work might have 
shared the same fate as that of Sosa but for the devoted care of Manoel da 
AssumpcAo and George da Apresentacao Manoel had Antomo’s manuscnpt 
transcribed in Roman script, and sent the transcript to Evora probably with a 
view to publication He himself wrote a Dialogue in Bengali and compiled a 
grammar and dictiwiary of the Bengali language for the benefit of his fellow 
workers in the province Manoel da Assumpcao was for many years the 
head of St Tolentino mission of ^which Dom Antonio was the founder 
CrepoT X'OstTeT Orth Bhed, for such was the title of Manoel’s dialogue, wa' 
printed by Francisco da Sylva at Lisbon in 1743 The same year witnesseo 
the publication of his grammar and vocabulary The Portuguese had there- 
fore to their credit two dialogues, a grammar and dictionary long before any 
of our countrymen had attempted anything of this kind E^en in recent 
times the Luso-Indian community has produced teachers and scholars of De- 
rozK) and Peraval’s eminence 

If their literary and scientific achievements in other parts of India are 
taken into consideration, we cannot withhold our ungrudgmg tnbute to the 
valuable pioneer work done by the Portuguese The first pnnting press in India 
was set up by the Pbrtuguese at Goa as early as 1556 It was at Goa that +he 

25. Pmchas his Pilgrimes, Vol X, p 205 

26 Sen, Brahman Roman Catholic Sambad, introduction 

27. Sen, Brahman Roman Cathohc Sambad , also Sen, Early Career of Kanhojt 
Anfria and other Papers, pp 125-128. 

28. J B Pnmrose, The Ftrst Press m India and Its Printers (The Libraiy, 
December, 1939, pp 241-266) 
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first scientific work mi Indian medicinal plants by a European author (Garcia 
da Orta) was published The Portuguese discovered the all-sea route to 
India, they existed the western and eastern coast of this country, they de- 
monstrated the supenonty of the western methods of warfare, they experi- 
mented m empire-making by commercial penetration and subordinate alliance, 
they exploited the resources of the small indigenous states through Portuguese 
sailors and soldiers in Indian employment In short they anticipated the 
great pro-CMisuls of the East India Company in many respects, and they 
may fairly claim that where Portugal led other European countries followed, 
where they sowed others leaped, where they laid the foundation others built 
a magnificent superstructure 


29. The first edition of Garna da Orta’s Cohguws Dos Simples e Drotas e 
Cemsas Medtetnais was printed at Goa in Apnl 1563, by Joannes de Endem. 



KIMVADI SAMMASAMBUDDHO ? 


By 

Revd A P BUDDHADATTA, Colombo, Ceylon 

“ Kupvadi, bhante, Sammasambuddho ” ti ’ “ Vibhajjavadi, Maharaja ” 
ti PaiUia-vissajjanam Samantapasadikayaup Vinayatthakathayaip dissati 
Vibhajjavado ti pana na koci patekko vado sassatavadadisadiso , ekappaha- 
ren ’ eva ‘ ama ’ ti va ‘ no ’ ti va avatva vibhajitva bhajetva vyakarapam 
‘ Vibhajjavado ' nama Yattaka imasmin loke vada sassatuccheda-adhiccasa- 
muppannadivasena, tesam ekam pi Bhagava na patiggaphati Kasma ? Sabbe 
pi’ime vada sassatapakkhe va ucchedapakkhe va patanti S^ssatapakkho 
nama ayaip loko atta ca nicco, avinasadhammo, sadak^iko ti gahaijaip. 
Ucchedapakkho lama , ayam loko atta ca uddhaip jivlapanyadana vinassati, 
na punaruppattup upeti ti gahapam Na pana Bhagava imaip antadvayaip 
angikaroti Atta ucchijissati vinassissatiti va, atta nicco dhuvo sassatoti va 
so na pakaseti 

Atha kim so pakaseti, deseti ’ “ Anattavadi Sammasambuddho," “ Anat- 
tavado Buddhadhammo ” ti bahavo pandita vadanti Na mayaip taip paipk- 
khipama Atha ca pana " Atta ce natthi, puggalo ce natthi, kathaip punarup- 
pdtti hoti ’ Ko sllaip rakkhati ’ Ko visujjhati ’ Ko nibb^arp pepupatl ’ ” 
ti ime dubbijataniya pailha apatham agacchanti 

Sabbe va pan’afiAe sattharo titthakaia aitdnan anugacchiipsu, panyesiipsu ; 
panyesitva attano attano patibhaij^urupena “ Idiso atta, Idiso atta " ti pal<a- 
sayimsu Bhagava pana Sammasamlxiddho ahfiarp maggaip gaijhi Atta pana 
lokiyasattehi lokiyabhasaya kathahci pi kadaci pi na vitthanyo, na vyakaraiju- 
pago, na bodhaiuyo ti so afinasi . tasma so anatta-dhamme nidassesi Lokika 
pana mayaip cakkhusotadi-indriyeh ’ eva arammaijaip gahetva tad anusSrrai ’ 
eva antetum, anuvitakketurp samatthS homa , na pana mayaip indnyavisayam 
atikkamitva antetum va takketum va pahoma Atha ca pan’amhakaip mdnya 
b^ravisayam eva gahanasamattha, na pana te attano yathasabhavaip jananti 
Bhagava pan’ antlasi imam sabbani pi indriyani anatta, amocadhammataya ; 
rupavedana-safiflS-sankhara-viflilauasankhata paficakkhandfaa pi anatta, anic- 
cataya. Yattaka safikhara imasmuplt^e vijjanti anantapanmaija-cakkavala- 
dayo, yattaka satta deva-brahmadayo, sabbe p’lme anatta, addhuvatiyati 
aflAasi Yavatadhamma anatta sabbe te “ attena va attamyena va sufSfla ” ti 
pakasesi So nSnappakarena anattadhamme vittharetva tesu attasSro va 
sukhasaro va nattld ti dassesi. Tesu anattadhammesu pajahitesu, duiika- 
tesu mccasukham laddhum sakka ti vadanto tesaip pajahanaya savakanam 
nirantaraip ovadi . “ Cakkhum. bhikkhave, na tumhikaip. taip pajahatha ; taip 
vo pahipaip digharattaip hitaya sukhaya bhavissad" ti adm nayoia. 
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Ke pana dhanuna anatta ’ Cakkhu-sota-ghaija-jivha-kaya-niana, riipS- 
dayo patkupadanakkhandhS, sabbe cakkava)a, sabba lokadhatuyo anattS. 
Yattaka satt& savififiaQaka deva va mannussa va tiracchana va apayika vS, 
sabbe te imehichahi indnyehi palficahi ca khandhehi sangayhanti Sabha pi 
anantapaninaiDa lokadhStuyo rupakkhandhena sangayhanti Sabbe p’ltne 
savififSaijaviiSifiaoaka-sahkh^ anatta uppadavaya-dhammataya Yam pan’ 
afifiasattharehi attd ti pakasitam taip sabbam pi aniccataya anattS ti Bha- 
gava pakasesi. Ta^nS so anattavadi ti pakato ahosi 

Imam cha]indnyam pafica ca khandhe vajjetva kim aMam Idee avasit- 
thaip? Natthi kilidti vattabbatp Yadi kifici indnyam va indnyavisayairi va 
nSvasissati, pafkannam khandhanam eko pi navasissati, tada sattassa ucchedo 
Wiaveyya ti dcacce vadeyyum Napana Bhagava tan anujanati Satto ucchij- 
jati vinassatit! so na vadati YSva satto pancakkhandhavasagato, chalin- 
dnyavasagatp, tava so panappunarp uppajjamano samsare samsarati, dukkham 
anubhavamano ti Tathagato pakaseti Yadi pana so samsaradukkhato muca- 
tukamo, tena chapi indnyam pafica pi khandha pahatabha Atha yam cak- 
khundnya-mulakam dukkham tam sabbham nirujjhati Sesindnyesu pi es’eva 
nayo Yam rupakkhandhamulakam dukkham anantam apanmapam ShSraga- 
vesanadivasena, tam sabbam mnijjhati Sesakkhandhesu pi es’eva nayo Sab- 
basmim dukkhe sabbatha niruddhe amissam anakulam sukham avasissitabbam 
Idam vuccati mbbanam • 

Cakkhusmim avijjamane, sotadisu avijjamanesu, manasmim avijjamane 
kim sukham atthi ti lokiyajana puccheyimm Te pana dukkham eva sukham 
ti kaphanti, cirakalaparicitataya Mayam cakkhum nissaya subharammapam 
pi asubhirammanam pi passama , svbharammane rajjama, asubharammajne 
dussama Sabbada va subharammanam Jaddhum na sakkoma , subhSramma- 
oalabhaya ussahanta punappunam nanavidham dukkham papuijiaina Sesin- 
dnyesu pi es’eva nayo Na pan’etassa arammapa-gahanassa anto paiHMyati , 
tasnS dukkhassa pi nivutti na hoti Ya(& pana arammapagahanam tassanu- 
vitakkanam pi mvattissati, dukkham pi tada nivattissati 

Kasma mlyam idam arammaijam. subham. idam asubham ti gaijhama ’ 
Ka pana yutti tatha gahape ’ Ko pancchedo tesam ’ Kup mojanam va tulanam 
va’ Sabbam pi arammanani maha bhuta (-dhatu-) sambhUtam , tesu eka- 
ccam subham ekaccam asubham tu gahetum yutti paramatthavasena natthi 
Avijjaya sammujhia mayam yathasabhavam ajananta tathS karmna Yada 
pana avijjam vid^etva yathabhutafiaipam labhama tada’mhgkam subham ti va 
asubham tiva gahapam na pannayati Subtesubhavasena gahn|m» avijjamane 
rajjana-dussanam pi na vijjeyya , rajjana-dussane avijjam^e dukkham mruj- 
jheyya , dukkhe mniddhe kevala-sukham eva avasisseyya 

Na-y-idam yathSvuttasukham lc*iyam lokayattam . na mdnyavisayam : 
na amhShsari lokiya bhasaya vittharetabbam Tam pan’idam sukham lokutta- 
ram ( = l(*ato uttaram). niccam dhuvam avipanpamadhammam ‘Satto’ ti 
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IcMcavcMro, ‘ atta ’ ti Idtavoharo . tarp lokavoharatp atikkamitva, lokato utta- 
ntvS lokuttarasukhalabh^ya Bhagavato anusisana. Tattha ^tto atthi, natthi 
ti, att& atthi, natth! ti paiUianatp okSso na vijjati 

Pahcasu pi khandhesu avijjamanesu ko nibbapasukham labhati ti ce? 
Pafica pi khandhi anicca, tasma dukkhi, dukkhatta anatta Tasma ekanta- 
sukhakamena te pahatabba va honti. PaAcakkhandha-vmimmutto puggalo 
nibtaiTam adhigacchati Tada yeva sattassa yathatathabhuto lokuttaro saro 
avasissatlti fiatabbaip 

Katham idaip Ic^ttarasukhan adhigantabbaip ’ Anye atthangikamagge 
patipajjanena Tampatipajjanaip kimatthani ’ Dukkhahetu-bhutaya taijhaya 
pah^atthaip Ka pan ’esa taqha ? Rupadassane tanha, saddasavane, gandha- 
ghayane, rasasayane, photthabbagahape tapha, dittha-suta-mutanairi anuvita- 
kkane ta|i>ha, attano dehe, puttadaresu. khettavatthusu, vatthabharanesu, 
yana-v^anesu, hatthi-gavassadisu, dasT-dasadisu tanha, rajjasampatt^a, deva- 
sampattiya, brahmasampattiya, punaruppattiya tanha Imasam tai^hanaip hetu- 
na punaruppatti hoti , punarappattiya indnyapatitabho, indnyapaplaUiena 
rajjana-dussanaip, rajjana-dussanena dukkhuppado Yadi panayaip taijha 
sabbaso pahina ucchinnamula, tadS punaruppatti na bhaveyya, taya asati 
indnyapaplabho tammulakaip rajjana-dussanaii ca na saipvijjeyya Tada 
lokuttaram avyamissam anuttaraip mbb^asukharp avasisseyya 

Atisankhitta panayaip katha " Kimvadi Sammasambuddho ’ ” ti putthe 
“ Idarp-vadl ” ti ekarp vadaip nidassetuip na sakkoma Vadapathatito pana so 
Bhagava , tasma “ vibhajjavadi ” atha va vtbkajitva-vadi ti vattabbaip Kim 
tassa vibhajitva vacanarp ti upan vuttanayena ftatabbaip panditehi 

Bahu pan ’idani Sugatanikaya hinayapa-mahayanadi vasena Apanma- 
pa tesam ayattagantha Bahusu pi nikayesu bahusu pi matabhedesu vijjana- 
nesu ayam eva Buddhadhammassa sararpso, na panayarp kenaci nikayikena 
paccakkhatabbo ti vadami 

Vahgadese Kalikata-nagare vasantassa Buddhasamayopatthambhaka- 
andcaganthanaip kattubhutassa Vimalacarana LdAd-namassa panditavarassa 
pahcapahfiasa-vassaparanaip nimmittam katva sampadita yarn lipf Lankadlpe 
Ambalangodanagare Aggaramavasina Buddhadattattherena 

Vimaldcaranayvt.XXo Ldha-Tamo sudhiso 
Vidita-Sugatadhanuno Vangadese vasanto 
Suvidita-Jinadhammayatta-ganthana katta 
Jayatu suarakalaip sabba-atankamutto 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF VIJAYA- 
NAGARA FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVELLERS 

By 

Dr. B A SALETORE, ma. D phil (Giessoi), ph d (London), 
(Gujarat College, Ahmedabad ) 

The Vijayanagara age ( 1346 a D.-1646 ad) witnessed not only great 
political activity but also continued commercial enterprise We are concerned 
in this paper with one phase of the commercial history of Vijayanagara — ^that 
r^adng to the contact of Vijayanagara with the lands beyond the seas to the 
East and South-East of India Elsewhere I have shown that, so far as inter- 
nal trade was concerned, the Vijayanagara Ensure could boast of very many 
good harbours through which a prosperous trade was conducted ' I shall add 
here further details to the same subject with a view to make the account mwe 
complete The following remarks are based on the writings of foreign travel- 
lers,— Portuguese, Dutch, and English,— many of whom had, intimate dealings 
with the Vijayanagara Empire 

But before I proceed with the subject, it may not be out of place to note 
a few facts concerning the limits and longevity of the Vijayanagara Empire 
Founded in 1346,- the Vijayanaga^^a kingdom expanded into an empire, which 
survived the tremendous shock of the; battle of Rak$asa-Tangadi (1565), and 
continued uninterrupted till the flight of Sri Ranga Raya in 1646 to Ikkeri 
The Ikkeri or Bednur chiefs, who had planted themselves on the western parts 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, continued to be called as the feudatories of the 
Vijayanagara rulers till 1650 In the centre, a Vijayanagara viceroy ruled 
over iSrlraqgapattana till 1610, when that city fell into the hands of the 
rising chiefs of Mysore ■ In Madura and Tanjore the Vijayanagara viceroys 
called Nayakas became independent in 1602 " But on the Coromandel coast, 
the Vijayanagara Emperors still maintained their hold, although in certain 
places, like St Thome, they had allowed the Portuguese, the English, and 
the Dutch to build factories in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 

1 Saletore. Social and Political Life %n the Vijayamra Empire, I, pp 58-59, 
69-82 

2 Saletore, ibid , I pp 18-19 

3 Saletore, ibid, I pp 141-142 

4. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire— Vtjayanagar, p 220 

5. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 124 

6 Sewell, tbid, p 220 
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According to European tntneases, the overseas trade of Vijayanaggni 
began to increase in the first quarter <rf the fifteenth century, and reached its 
hii^jest level in the first quarter of the suteenth century, when it showed 
signs of decline which marked it tdl the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury That 16 to say, roughly ^leaking, we see the overseas trade in the 
ascendant from about 1414 till about 1514, — which age, it may be noted, 
marks the highest point in the political history of Vijayanagara — , and it con- 
tinued to exist, although decreased m volume and profits, from 1514 till about 
1614 This latter period, we may likewise observe, marks the downward 
curve in the political fortunes of the Empire of Vijayanagara 

Certain factors which will not be discussed in this paper, necessitated the 
shifting of commercial gravity from the western parts of the Vijayanagara 
Empire to the eastern shore in the first quarter of the fifteenth century 
Geographically this meant closer relations of Vijayanagara with the great 
centres of trade in the East and South-East, notably with Tennesserun, Siam, 
Malaya, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo I shall take one by one these centres 
of foreign trade, so that we may be better able to appreciate the remarks of 
European travellers and historians 

Termesserm Femao Nuniz in his Chromcle writes thus about Tennes- 
serim “ At his (t e , of a king of Vijayanagara whom he calls Visarao identi- 
fied by Sewell with Vijaya Raya) death he left a son called Deorao (Deva 
Raya), who reigned twenty-five years He determined to collect great trea- 
sures, but owing to constant warfare he could not gain more than eight 
hundred and fifty millions of gold, not counting precious stones This was 
no great sum, seeing that in his time thedcing of Coullao (identified by Sewell 
with Quilon), and Ceyllao (Ceylon)r and Paleacate (Pulicat, near Madras, 
which, according to Sewell, was an important province of Vijayanagara in 
later years), and Pegu and Tenacary (Tennessenm), and many other coun- 
tries. paid tribute to him ”■ 

Nuniz’s testimony may be verified with the help of the evidence supplied 
by other Portuguese travellers Although he is by no means an infallible 
chronicler,^ yet in this instance he has given, among others, two details, which 
are of sigmficance in our estimate of the over-seas trade of Vijayanagara 
These two details are, firstly, that relating to precious stones, and, secondly, 
the reference to Tennessenm 

In another context Nuniz mentions the precious stones of VijayanagarfT 
This is when describing the successful campaign of Sultan Ismail Adil Shah 
m the opemng years of Emperor Acuta Deva Raya's reign The Bijapur 
Sultan had come to the well-known suburb of the great capital of Vijaya- 

7 Sewell, op m., p 302, and not 1-4. 

8 Saletore, Indtan Antiquary, LXI. pp 2-3 
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nagara, by name NSgalapara, which he razed to the ground The Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor at once sued for peace, and accepted the humiliating terms 
of Ismail Adil Shah Nunis proceeds to relate these details thus : — “ The Kmg 
(Acyuta Deva R§ya) accepted these terms, and the YdallcSo departed well 
pleased with this nnoney , and after all was done the King sent to him a 
diamond stone weighing 130 mangelltms ( = 162 carats) with fifteen other 
similar ones weighing fully a lakh ”® 

Then, again, Nuniz relates the following, while descnbmg the great barons 
of the Vijayanagara Empire m the reign of the same Emperor Acyuta Deva 
Raya (1530-1542). Concerning a great noble, whom he calls Adapanayque 
(Adapa Nayaka, Hadapada Nayak'), Nuniz writes thus — “ Another -cap- 
tain, called Adapanayque, who is the chief counsellor of the King, is lord of 
the country of Gate, whence come the diamonds, and many other territories 
which yieltf him three hundred thousand gold pardaos, excluding the precious 
stones which form a revenue by themselves He pays to the King every year 
forty thousand pardaos, with the condition that all diamonds which exceed 
twenty mangelllinis (about nineteen carats) in weight shall be given to the 
King for his treasury 

That Nuniz is correct in his estimate of the supply of the precious stones 
in Vijayanagara is proved by Paes, who writes thus about thq, wealth of the 
great capital of Vijayanagara “ In this city you will find men belonging 
to every nation and people, because of the great trade which it has, and many 
precious stones there, principally diamonds"" 

Sewell, who has a valuable notf on the diamonds of the Vijayanagara 
Empire, has amply corroborated the eyidence of these two travellers with 
that given by other European writers, and has identified the place which sup- 
plied diamonds to Vijayanagara with Vajra Karfir, otherwise called “ the 
mines of Golconda 

From the chronological point of view we may note that the remarks of 
Nuniz refer tb the reign of a king whom he calls “ Deorao,” who may be 
identified with king Deva Raya II This monarch ruled from a d 1419 till 
A D 1446 ” It 18 during the reign of this monarch that precious stemes 
figure very conspicuously in the accounts of foreign travellers The ques- 
tion with which we are concerned is— Which was the outlet through which 
these precious stones were exported’ Almost a century later we get the 
answer from a letter wntten by the great Alfonso de Albuquerque to the kmg 
of Portugal In this letter dated the 1 1th December 1513, Alfonso de 

9 Sewell, ibid, p 368, and note (1) 

10. Sewell, op. dt , pp 388-388. 11. Sewell, ibid, p 2S6 

12. Sewell, ibid, p 388, n. (71) and App. A. 399-401. 

13. Rice, 9p eit., p 112 
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Albuquerque recommends to his royal master the necessity of clinging fast 
to the porta of Cochm and Calicut, which places were capable of supplying 
cargoes to the Portuguese fleets “ until the Day of Judgment ” Albuquerque 
goes on to say thus “ Now that that treacherous coward, the Zamorin, is 
dead, is the opportunity to cultivate a trade with those two ports which are 
the emporium of ginger, of the whole of the pepper of Malabar, and of the 
preaous stones of Narsinga The name " Narsinga ”, we may note by the 
way, was the general appellation which the Europeans gave to the Vijayanagara 
Empire 

A striking testimony to Alfonso de Albuquerque’s statement that Calicut 
and Cochin were the export centres for the diamonds of Vijayanagara, is 
provided in a set of instructions from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downton m 
the Red Sea These instructions, which relate to the trade in the Moluccos 
and which are undated, but which are assignable to 1610-1611, sontain the 
following “ At Malabar you shall buy pearls, nee, sapphires, diamonds, for 
which you shall sell tin, lead, iron, " s of 8, piowder, rapiers, and head pieces 

Both the Portuguese and English accounts are silent about the volume of 
the diamond trade of Vijayanagara It cannot be understood at the present 
stage of our investigations, why the diamonds from Vijayanagara should have 
been exported from the two well known Malabar ports when the Vijayanagara 
Empire itself possessed excellent ports through which they could have been 
sent to the different markets of the East and the West We may conjecture 
that the Vijayanagara diamonds found their way to the two great ports of 
Malabar because these latter were then under the influence of the Portuguese, 
and were far away from the Muslim dan^r of the north And the Portuguese 
were as much interested in the VijaySnagara diamonds as the Flemings (the 
Dutch) and the English were m those from Sukadama near Borneo What- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that by the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, the precious stones of the Vijayanagara Empire had received a sort 
of an international interest , and that one of the greatest of European states- 
men of that age in the East — Affonso de Albuquerque — was Very keen in 
securing for Portugal control over the two prominent centres that exported 
them 

Let us now pass on to the next point mentioned by Numz that relating 
to Texmesserim Historians of Vijayanagara have not understood till now 
why Nuniz should have mentioned Tennessenm m the list of places which 

14 Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I., p 285. 

15 Foster, Letters received by the East India Company from its Servants in 
the East, I, 1602-1613, p 73 (London, 1896) 

16. In fact, according to the English, the diamonds found at Sukadama (or 
Succadama) near Borneo, were the best in the world This place yidded a great 
store of diamonds of the best quahty Foster, op at., I pp. 22, 79 
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are supposed to have paid tribute to the Vijayanagara Emperor But the 
accounts of European traders enable us to explain why Tennesserim figures 
in Vijayanagara history I believe it was from that irface that tin, a com- 
modity that does not seem to have been produced in India, was imported into 
the Vijayanagara Empire But the port which controlled the tin trade was 
Masulipatam which lay on the holders of that Empire. The English factors 
enlighten us on the importance of Tennesserim for India John Goumey in 
his letter dated the 28th July 1614, and addressed to the East India Company, 
writes thus — “ Store of bn is brought yearly from Tannassary (Tennesserim) 
to MusuliF»tam, and sold at betwixt 60 and 80 pagodas per candy, but 
whether our sort, not being accounted so good, may pass well I know not , 
some therefore to try were not amiss ”*■ 

Borneo The next chronological reference to an over-seas trade centre 
is to Borneo The Portuguese captains inform us that Vijayanagara had 
direct dealings with that distant island Dom Jorge de Albuquerque writes 
thus in his letter dated January the 1st 1524 to the king of Portugal, from 
Malacca, concerning Borneo — “ The King of Borneo has written to me to 
say that he is, and wishes to conbnue, a true friend of the King of Portugual, 
sending his letter by a Biscayan, the sole survivor of an expedition under 
Femao Magalhass, which the Castilians sent against Borneo What I have 
ascertained about Borneo is as follows — It provides nothing' but camphor, 
for which there is a ready sale in Bengal, Paleacate (Pulicat), Narsinga (%e , 
Vijayanagara), and other Malabarese territories, Cochin and Calecut, and a 
little in Cambay This camphor is very different from that which comes from 
China, and does not belong to the King of Borneo, but is the property of 
another king in the island, who is a Caffre, whereas the King of Borneo and 
his subjects are Moors These Caffres cultivate this camphor, and exchange 
it with the Moors of Borneo for cloth from Malacca, which is imported there 
from Cambay and Bengal ”>» 

Unlike the Portuguese and English travellers, the Dutch are not so 
expliat in thfiir descriptions Nevertheless the Dutch accounts help us to 
confirm the statements made by other European observers that Vijayanagara 
had commercial relations with the East-Indies in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century Thus, for example, m 1596, while sailing in the south-eastern 
seas under their captain Cornelius Houtiman and others, they refer to Bantam, 
and wnte thus — “ They trade very much in Camphtre at Bantam They 
call It Casar, or Camphire There are two sorts of it , the first came from the 
island of Borneo, and is considered the best , the second sort comes from 
Chinceo in China, but not to be compared with the other. The Trees which 
produce Camphire, are as big as Walnut Trees the Gum grows in the inside 

17 Foster, ibid, II, p 86. See also ibtd, III, pp 9, 301. 

18 Danvers, op cit , 1 pp 358-359 
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of the trank and comes out of it like sweat by dr(^ no bigger than a 
Barley com 

“ The Camphtre of Quna comes forth in lumps, and is cheap enough , 
but one pound weig^ of that of Borneo, is as dear as a hundred pounds of 
China Camphtre But the Indians who know how to mix them, adulterate 
the best, as they do all other Merchandise, bemg as dexterous at that Work, 
as any People in the Wwld ; so that one must be very cunning, and have a 
great deal of experience not to be deceived ”** Since we know from the Portu- 
guese sources that Borneo camphor was m great demand m the Vijayanagara 
Empire, we have to assume by the term “ Indians ” given here by the Dutch 
that it refers to the people of Vijayanagara as well as to those of Bengal and 
Cambay We may note incidentally that the Dutch in the above passage do 
not give a favourable account of the honesty of Indian traders 

The same Dutch expedition under Cornelius Houtiman and odiers saw 
in January 1596 pepper which grew like “ a bunch of Grapes, though not 
quite so hjg,” in plenty in Sumatra They had seen the same kind of pepper 
in Malabar, Onor (Honnavar), Barcelor (Basrur), Mangalur (Mangalore), 
Calicut, and several other places in India One quality of pepper which they 
noticed in Sumatra is specially noteworthy “ The pepper which they call the 
Canartns, or the Boors Pepper, because none but the poor People use it, 
groweth in Goa and Malabar, and is like French Wheat, but Ash coloured, 
and hollow on the inside with kernels”^" We can only suppose that this 
(poor) quality of pepper came from the coast of Kanara which in those 
times was under the Vijayanagara Empire It was evidently because of this 
that it was called the Canartns by the Dutch 

We may likewise suppose that the pepper trade of Vijayanagara was 
extended to Java and Malacca The following passages in the same history 
of the first voyage of the Dutch will be of some interest here The same 
Dutch travellers describe the pepper grown in Java thus — “ We said before, 
that the Pepper Plant which grows m Java, runs upon great Re^s called by 
the Inhabitants Manbus, the inside of which is full of a Substance called 
Tabaxtr However, the Dutch having cut some of them, found nothmg in 
these Reeds The reason why the Manbus of Java have no Tabaxir is yet 
unknown, perhaps it hath not been well examined 

“ However, it is certain, that abundance of those Reeds grow along the 
Coast of Malabar, especially in Coromandel, Bisnagar, and Malacca^ which 
produceth a substance called by the Indians sacar membur, sugar of Membur, 
which is much valued by the Arabians, Pfersians, and Moors, who call it 

19 A Collection of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch East India Company for 
the Improvement of Trade and Navigation, Etc, p 218, (London, 1703). 

20 Ibid, pp 135, 142 
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Tabaxtr, that is to say, white juice, for it resembles curdled milk (Here 
follows a description of the reeds) 

“ The Indians make us of it against Claps, cancers, and other venereal 
Distempers, as well as burning Feavers, Cholicks, and Bloody Fluxes They 
make also their little Boats of the body of a Tree, which holds but two People , 
they leave a knot at each end, and excavate the rest Men who row the Boat 
are all naked, one at each end with a pair of little oars, and row extremely 
fast even against the Currents They are so Superstitious as to believe that 
those Boats are never attacked by the Crocodiles ” 

Besides pepper there were three other commodities which were articles 
of trade between Vijayanagara and Java They were lac, water melons, and 
sandal-wood Concerning lac, the same Dutch travellers inform us the follow- 
ing — “ Among other Merchandise that are sold in Bantam, you find Laque 
or Lack, •so called by the Moors and Tteck at Pegu, where there is a great sale 
of it (Here follows a descnption of how lac is produced by flying ants ) 
It [te, the matter deposited on the branches of trees by the flying ants) is 
of a red brown colour, but the Indians make a powder of it, and mix with it 
what colours they fancy, or make little sticks of it, which are sold in 
Europe, under the name of Spanish Wax, to seal letters with They also 
make of it several other very curious and well wrought Manufactures 

About water melons of Java, the same source continues to relate thus — 
“ The Water Melons that grow at Java, are of an extraordinary good taste 
Their outside is of a green brown colour, but their inside is white, they are 
as long as our Pumpkins The Indians regale one another with them in 

company, as we do with Fruit in*Europe”*' 

• 

That the Dutch travellers had evidently the people of Southern and 
Western India, that is to say, of the Vijayanagara Empire, in their mind 
when they talked in general of “ the Indians ” is proved when we cite their 
remarks concerning sandal wood an article grown extensively in the forests of 
Malabar aqd Karnataka from very early times The Dutch travellers have 
the following observations to make on this point — “ You find in the Woods 
of Java, red Sanders Wood, but the yellow and the white, which are much 
better, come from the Islands of Timor and Solor, situated to the East of 
Java Sanders trees are like Walnut Trees They bring forth a fruit resem- 
"bling Cherries, which is green at first, but black afterwards, without any man- 
ner of taste 

“ The Indians use a great deal of Sanders wood they bruise it and beat 
it with Water till it comes to Pap, and then anoint their Body with it, which 
cools and perfumes it all over The red Sanders Wood is of no use in the 


21 A Cattectton of Voyages, pp 211-212 

22 Ibid, p 217 23. /bid, p. 217 
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Indies, 80 they only transport it to other Countries It is also Physical, but 
not near so good as the White.”='‘ 

Which were the outlets through which this trade with Java, Borneo, and 
Sumatra was carried on ’ These outlets were evidently situated on the Coro- 
mandel coast — the home of commeraal enterprise which dates back to cen- 
turies before the great Empire of Vijayanagara came mto existence I have 
already mentioned quite a number of these Coromandel ports in my work 
referred to above*'’ While the over-seas trade of the Vijayanagara Empire 
on its long western coast suffered an eclipse due to the political vicissitudes 
that followed the wars between the Vijayanagara monarchs and the Deccani 
Sultans, and more speaally the advent of the European traders, notably the 
Portuguese and the English, that on the eastern coast, — which geographically 
was removed from the storm centres of the belligerent nations— continued to 
thrive, for nearly a century after the decisive battle of Ralcjnsa Tangadi 
(1565) It IS to this part of India that the English, who were the bitterest 
rivals of the Portuguese in the early seventeenth century, turned their atten- 
tion , and It IS from the early English factors that we get some interesting 
details relating to the overseas trade of Vijayanagara during a period which 
witnessed the gradual decline of the political might of the monarchs of Vijaya- 
nagara That Coromandel had ever been a vital part of the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagara there can be no doubt Even when Nuniz wrote about the Emperor 
Acyuta Deva Raya ( 1530-1542), Coromandel was an important province over 
which was placed one of the most important viceroys of Vijayanagara Thus 
wntes Nuniz — “ The King has no controller of the revenues nor other officers, 
nor officers of his house, but only the captains of his kingdom , of whom I will 
here mention some, and the reveniltes they hold, and of what territory they 
are lords Firstly Salvanayque (Saluva, Nayaka). the present Minister , he 
has a revenue of a million and a hundred thousand gold pardaos He is the 
lord of Charamaodel (Colamandala, Coromandel) and of Negspatao (Nega- 
patam), and Tamgor and Bomgann and Dapatao and Truguel, and 
Caullim, and these are cities , their territories are very large,* and border on 
Ceylon 

Nuniz mentions two cities which deserv’e some comment — Nagapatam 
and Caullim When another European traveller Csesar Frederick had visited 
the former in 1567, it was “a Countrey of small trade That is to say, 
till the end of the sixteenth century, Negapatam, while it remained a fairly 

24 A Colhctton of Voyageii. p 218 The people of Vijayanagara must have 
also imported frankincense from Java, about whidi the Dutch have some remarks 
to make Ibid, p. 217. But the Dutch do not imphatly mention the Indians as 
importmg it into India 

25 Saletore, S. P Life, I pp 78-79 

26 Sewell, op. cit., p 384 27 Saletore, op. at , I p 79 
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well known town, had not yet risen to the dignity of a great port But by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, Nagapatam hwl assumed large pro- 
portions as a port to which European ships called This is proved by a letter 
written by Captain Anthony Hippon and the merchants of the VII 
Voyage to the East India Company This letter is imperfect, but assignable 
to August 1611 Captain Anthony Hipprai relates in it that from Ceylon they 
sailed to the mainland "From thence (Ceylon), keeping our course under 
the Island of Zeilon until the 6th then coming in the road before the town of 
Negapatam, where was a great ship, riding at an anchor with divers other 
small barques, and following our order without doing any violence unto any, 
but followed our course, north and by east until the 8th ditto Then being 
not far from St Thome, then did we see a small boat bearing right with us, 
which was bound for Negapatam,”-'* and which the English captured, because 
It belonged to the Portuguese 

By 1615 Negapatam had established its reputation as one of the largest 
ports on the Coromandel coast We infer this from the letter dated the 24th 
of November 1615, and written from Achin by William Nicolls to John Mill- 
ward and John Yates at Tiku In it Nicolls writes thus — “ So I could wish 
that you, Mr Millward, had left three or four bales of that sort with me , 
then could I have engrossed certain commodities of the Coast (Coromandel) 
which are here now arrived, v%z , four ships from Meslepotan,' Negapatam, 
and Collimatt In the next year (1616) Negapatam again figures as an 

important port in a letter dated the 15th of January, and written by the same 
William Nicolls to the Agent at Bantam, and also from Achin “ Since 
which time (t e , the 16th of July 1615) here hath arrived four ships from the 
Coast (Coromandel), viz, from the 1st* of October to the 10th two from 
Negapatam, one from Cullimat, and one from Meslepotam (Masulipatam), all 
fraught with rice and many sorts of white cloth, steel and paintathas 
(pintadres).”'"’ 

In the above passage Negapatam ranks after Masulipatam and before a 
port which IS called Collimat Of these we are not concerned here with 
Masulipatam, which was outside the Vijayanagara Empire For it belonged 
to the Qutb Shahs of Gclkonda The port called Collimat has to be identi- 
fied. It figures in another letter dated November the 24th, 1615, written by 
Wilham Nicolls to John Millward cited above'*' Again in another letter 
written by the same English factor but dated the 23rd of March 1615 (1616), 

28 Foster, op at , I, p 132 29 Foster, op. at , III, p. 233 

30. Fo^r, ibid, IV, p 6 In the same year 1616, we may note in passing, the 
Portuguese had massed from 1500 to 2,000 soldiers " for a certain exploit," obviously 
against the Dutch, who had built a fort at Pulicat and manned it with 130 or 140 
soldiei(s. Foster, tbid, p 39. 

31. Poster had doubtfully identified it with Quilon. Ibid, III, p. 334. 
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and addretted to the Agent at Bantam, we are mfOTmed that “ For the Coast 
(Coromandel), as Meselepotam, CoQimat, or N^patam, here is goods to be 
bought profitable likewise, those merchants of those parts having here bought 
the same, vtz , bnmstone, worth here 2i taylee the baharr, sold at Meslepotam 
per the Hollanders for this King’s account. 

This port of Collimat or Cuihmat was identified by Foster with Conimere 
in the South Arcot District, eleven miles north of Pondichery The Tanul 
name of the village is Kunimeda, which, according to the same authority, may 
have been changed into Collimat, just as Palavelkadu was changed mto Pulicat 
The foundations of an English factory are said to be still visible at Conimere, 
where the English established themselves m 1682 It was perhaps this same 
port of Collimat or Conimere which Nuni 2 referred to when he wrote about 
Cullim, in a passage mentioned already in this paper 

There is another port in the Coromandel coast which may be Mentioned 
here, and which deserves to rank with those we have just now enumerated 
This was St Thome, near Madras It belonged to the Portuguese but was 
subject to the Vijayanagara Empire The first Portuguese settlement in St 
Thome was in 1522, but the Vijayanagara (Government did not allow foreigners 
to build any fort there All the same the Portuguese seem to have main- 
tained a stronghold at St Thome This accounts for the successful expedi- 
tion which Rama Raya conducted against St Thome in 1558 The Vijaya- 
nagara viceroy erected a fort near St Thome in 1615, but the Portuguese 
captain Manoel de Frias captured it along with the cannon which was in it ” 
When (Gsesar Frederick visited St Thome in 1567, towards the end of the reign 
of Emperor Sadasiva Raya, it was " altlwugh it be not very great, yet in my 
judgment, it is the fairest in all that xMrt of the Indies 

According to the same traveller, the port of St Thome was, however, 
dangerous, and the Indian sailors loaded and unloaded merchandise in a most 
marvellous manner The anonymous author of the life of St Francis 
Xavier tells us that St Thome traded with Pegu and Malacca in cdoured 
cloths *'> The English in about 1610 traded in the “ stuffs or cloths ” called 
by the Dutch Kleetghees obtainable at that place, and took them to the East 


32 Foster, tbui, IV, p 70 33 Foster, tbtd V, p 295, n (1) 

34 Sewell thought it was probably Kayal Sewell, op at , p 384, n (2) It 
cannot be made out whether Sewell meant by Kayal the port o4 Kavalpatnam in 
the Tinnevelly district Could Coullimat be the same as Bartholomeo’s Calapada ’ 
A Voyage to' the East Indies, p 71 (London, MD CCC ) 

35 Heras, The Aravtdu Dynasties of Vijayanagara, I, pp 64-67 

36 Sewell, op at , pp 193-194 , Heras, tbid, pp 67-69. 

37 Danvers, op at , I, p. 173 

38. Purchas, PUgrtms, IX, p 109 . Heras, op at , p 67 

39 Read Purdias, tbtd, p 109 , Heras, tbtd. pp. 69-70 

40 Heras, ibid, p. 70. 
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Indies “ But the share of the English in this trade was small, because the 
Portuguese controlled the largest part of the trade at St Thome 

.Without going further into the history of the growth and development 
of commerce on the Coromandel coast, we may, so far as the subject of our 
papier is concerned, note very cursorily a few facts which show that that part 
of the Vijayanagara Empire continued to have commercial dealings with 
Sumatra, Maluccos, Siam, and even with distant Japan It is true that by 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century the English had already arrived 
on the Coromandel coast, and that the Dutch had laid their plans for build- 
ing factories on the same coast The arrival of the English on the Coromandel 
coast may be dated to September the 10th Ibll, when Lucas Antheunis and 
Peter Floris arrived at Petapolay and at Masulipatam, “ m which two places 
we had our residence this 10th of September 1611 In about the same year 
the Dutch, wrote to the IDutch East India Company that “ Amboyna and 
Banda and again Jamby, and the west coast of Coromandel, to wit Sumatra, 
are the places of piepper Acthin (Achin) is a place which cleaveth to the 
trade of Coromandel, Surat, Arabia, and many western places, where there is 
sometimes great vent of cloth and other merchandise, and in return there is 
much goods to be had and other things needful for the aforesaid coasts They 
give good advance, for there is brimstone, piepper, Boumesh (from Borneo) 
camphor, piewter from Perack, gold for the coast of Coromari'dell, and more 
other wares 

A Sumatra product greatly in demand on the Coromandel coast in 1610 
was brimstone This we learn from an advice given by Augustine Bradshaw 
dated September 1610, concerning (he demand for certain Indian goods in 
Achin and other parts of the Island 6f Sumatra “ 1 think there may be 
yearly sold at the place aforesaid of these coarse Bastaus 2000 or 3000 corge 
m truck for pepper, gold, benjamin, camphor, brimstone, pitch and saltpetre, 
which commodities are for the most part very vendible m divers parts as 
Suratt, Cambaia, Masulipatan, Araccan, and most parts of Bengala 
and ChormaiWale Later on in the same advise the same merchant writes 
thus —“From Sumatra at any of the places abovesaid you may send for 
Suratt, Muslipatam, and other parts of Bengalal and Choromandle, great 
quality of brimstone, which is worth in Pryamana and Tecoo from 3 masse 
to 9, 10, and 12 masse, and the highest prices is sold to great profit' at the 
places abovesaid 

Coromandel itself exported a particular kind of “ stuff ” or cloth “ as our 
men (Englishmen) call them, and by the Dutchmen called Kleetghees, being 

41 FosUr op. cit , I, pp 69-70, op at 

42 Foster, ibtd, VI, pp 67, 83 

43 Foster, tbtd. I, p 136 44 Foster, tbtd, 1 p 79 

45 Foster, tbtd, I, p 74 46 Foster, ibtd, I, p 75 
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the same, and such like stuffs as Sir James Lancaster took which are made at 
Bengala, Mesopotamia, Cheromandle and St. Thome What was meant 
by the “ Kleetghees ” is related in the same advise written by Hugh Frayne 
to Nicholas Downton in the Red Sea, which is undated but is assigned to 1610. 
“ Cloths, as our men use to call them, and by the Dutch Kletghees, bemg 
linen and made of cotton wool or the same stuff that Callicow cloth is made 
of , made to cast about their bodies as cloaks or mantles, or a girdle and scarf 
about their loins , named as followeth and for which the Amboyneses do give 
cloves in barter Tooria, Baffata, Keykam, Sallalo, Pattala, Sarassa, 
Tzier, Malayia, Patta, Mora, Tanknyla (These are white cloths with red 
stripes at the end) So that we may better understand the various kinds 
of cloths manufactured in the Vijayanagara Empire, we may note their details 
as given by the same merchant in the same advise Tztnde (evidently the 
same as Tzter) are silk cloths with red stripes Patta Katuynen, with red 
stripes overthwart through , Dragon, black and red , Sallalo, blue and black , 
Boston, are white and black, starched and folded up four square , Kassa, are 
white unstarched lawns , Kreyakam, are red starched , Kanteky, black starched, 
Mossafy is black of the same, starched , Toorya, not starched, are painted like 
as the Sarassa, but very coarse , Bornelaya are white and black quarts like 
checkerd, such a Poltngknystry are , Paw are silk cloths with fnngs on the 
end. with the quarts of checkers through The same source tells us that “ These 
foresaid cloths are always to be had at Bantam, yet sometimes better than at 
othersame, but they be made at Bengala, Mesopatamia, St Thome, and 
Chormandle 

Coromandel seems to have exported another commodity — iron — to the 
same regions in the south-east This we gather from a letter dated the 20th 
February 1614 and written by Captain David Middleton to the East India 
Company from Bantam " There is good iron brought hither from Corra- 
mandell by Mr Floris and good cheap 

There was considerable trade from 1614 onwards between Coromondel 
and the Maluccos This was “ in all sorts of goods,” as is related in a letter 
dated the 24th April 1614, and written by George Cokayne to John Jourdain 
But the articles mostly in demand were “cassamera” (’), steel, and cloths.®^ 
By the same date (1614) the Dutch had already hampered the English trade 
between Coromandel and Bantam John Jourdain and others wrote in a 
letter dated the 2nd January 1614 to the East India Company, thus • — 
“ Whether they (the Dutch) doth it (selling the same goods to be paid for the 


47 and 48 Foster, op cit., I, p. 70 

49. Foster, tbrd, I, p 72 Many more examples could be given of the demand 
for Coromandel dodi m the Islands of the South Eiast. See, for instance, Foster, 
Otid, VI, w>. 45, 45 (n)', 71, 71 (n), 144, 257 (n), 258, 264 

50 Foster, ibid, II, p. 326. 51. Foster, ibid, II, p 31 

52. Foster, ibid, II, pp. 31-34, 78, 274, 323 
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next year “at 100 per cent less than the James’ goods were rated at") to 
cross us in our trade of Oioromandell or not we know not, but sure we are 
that the losses remains on themselves ”*■> 

And so that our remarks concerning the intercourse between Coromandd 
and the lands adjoining Tennessenm may be complete, we may give some 
details relating to the state of affairs in Siam The Coromandel cloth was 
much in demand in Siam John Johnson and Richard Pitts from Yudea 
(Ayuthia, the capital of Siam till it was destroyed by the Burmese) wrote 
to Richard Cocks at Firando in Japan, in their letter dated the 23rd of May 
1617, thus — ■“ If we be supplied with good sorts of clothing of the Coast 
(Coromandel) or Seratt (Surat) coming in time, whereby sales may be made 
(as we make no question to the contrary t, we would not care whether you 
sent a penny of money or not 

The following letter dated the 20th of December 1617 written by William 
Eaton to Sir Thomas Smythe, further substantiates our statement that the 
doth manufactured in Coromandel was in great demand m Siam “ As con- 
cerning your trade at Syam, it is a place that will vent great store of India 
cloth, and likewise other cloths that comes from the coast of Choromandell, 
and to great profit ’’ The names of the Coromandel cloths sold in Siam are 
given m detail in a later context in the same letter, thus “ The commodities 
that are vendible at Syam are as also cloths (that comes) from the coast of 
Choromandell, viz, tallepines, painted ginnes, jeckand (anus or painted) 
dupaties, woven tanipie, painted tanipie, white bettils, red bettils, 
se(lampores), red yam, which is there in great request and much sought after; 
there will vent of it greater quantity 

As to the exports from Siam to the Coromandel coast, the same letter 
relates that if the trade with "Jangamay” (le, Kiangmai, or Zimmai) is 
opened, it would be of much advantage to the English For “ it is a place 
that will vent much clothing, as I am given to understand, and for great profit, 
as SIX or seven of one, besides the returns that may be made from thence, 
which IS gold, rubies, and other precious stones, as also benjiamen (Benjamin, 
or bezein), sealing wax (which commodities are in great request at the coast 
of Choromandell ) , besides deer skins, which are there very cheap 

The importance of Siam «i the India-Japan route was recognized by the 
English even in the first quarter of the seventeenth century Ships from the 
Coromandel coast touched at Siam and Petania (of Petania, or Patani) in 
the course of their eight or ten months’ voyage from Japan to India ''' 


53 Foster, tbid, II, p 269 See also ifeirf pp 274, 308, 323 

54. Foster, op nt., V, p 269 55. Foster, tbtd, VI, po 256-258 

56. Foster, Md, p 256 

57 Foster, ibid. III,, pp 148, 178-179 
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Coromandel cloth was much in demand also in Japan, as we learn from a 
letter dated the 16th of January 1616 (1617) written by Richard Cocks from 
Firando in Japan to the East India Company 

The bearing of this continued trade between Vijayanagara and the East 
Indies on the political history and culture of the former country, I shall dis- 
cuss in a subsequent paper Suffice it to say here that these commercial 
relations open an altogether new chapter in the annals of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 


58 Foster, tbtd, V, p. 46. See also pp 48, 72. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
HISTORIC SURVEY OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
DIFFERENT AGES 

By 

Dr A. S ALTEKAR, Benares Hindu University 

The rise and fall of a civilisation is intimately connected with its educa- 
tional system and achievements As long as the educational system of a 
nation is sound and comprehensive and its achievements brilliant and remark- 
able, society continues to prosper The decay starts when education is 
neglected or^ceases to train efficiently the youths of the rising generation m the 
different departments of national activity We propose to take a survey of 
ancient Indian Education m this paper to see how far Indian history confirms 
the truth of the above observation 

Four Historical Periods For the purpose of our survey we shall 
divide ancient Indian history into four periods The first period will be from 
pre-histonc times to c 1000 bc It may be conveniently described as the 
Vedic age, as most of the Vedic literature was composed during this period 
The second period will extend from c 1000 bc to c 200 BC It may be 
described as the age of the Upanisads. the Sutras and the epics, as these works 
can be assigned to this period The Barhadrathas, the Sisunigas, Nandas 
and the Mauryas were the leading political powers of this period and so the 
age may be conveniently described also as.the age of the Nandas and Mauryas 
The third period will extend from c 200 bc to c 500 ad It may be des- 
cribed as the age of the Dharmasastra, as most of the leading works on this 
subject were written dunng this period It can also be described as the age 
of the Sungas and the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas and the Guptas, as these 
were its leading political powers The fourth period will extend from 
c 500 AD to c 1200 AD It may be described as the age of the 
Puranas and digests (Nibandhas), as society was guided mainly by the 
theories and practices recommended in these works Politically India was 
divided into many small kingdoms during this age Kings Har5a and Bhoja 
were the most prominent rulers during the period The age therefore may 
be described as the age of Harsa and Bhoja 

We shall now proceed to describe the condition of education as a whole 
in each of these four periods 

The Vedic Period upto c 1000 b.c This age marked the beginning 
of Indian culture, literature and science, and so the Indians had just started 
their prioress in the different departments of knowledge during this early 
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period ; its literary and scientific achievenaents were therefOTe naturally much 
kes riaagling and comprehensive than those of the succeeding age People 
of this period however had a very keoi desire to make progress m the realm 
of knowledge. They had realised that it was intellectual efficiency and 
equipment that was most essential for progress in culture and knowledge It 
was emphasised that gods would befriend only those who are wise and 
learned. Those only were regarded as learned, who could not only recite the 
texts but also understand and interpret them Every householder of the age 
therefore naturally r^arded the education of his children as a sacred duty 
No distinction was made in this connection between boys and girls ; the edu- 
cation of both received the same attaition even during its higher stages 
Ordinarily the guardian discharged his duty to teach his wards so regularly 
an d successfully that no necessity was felt for a long time either for the 
professional teacher or f or the public schoo l Secular hterature was yet to be 
je veloped and so the literary course was pre dommantlv rdinous People 
however had an open, free and enquiring mind and were eager to explore new 
realms of knowledge Great emphasis was laid on the prc^r development of 
debating powers , boys and girls who were successful m debates were highly 
honoured Education howev er did not produce mere t alkers but tran sformed- 
i ts recipient s mto mg^o f ac tion as well This would become quite clear from 
the successful manner m which the Aryans of the age spread their culture and 
extended their pcditical influence. 'flK Aryan community was a ccunpact and 
homogeneous one dunng this penod and there was not much difference in the 
educational level of the different classes Priests however gengally used to 
specialise in literary and religious education Warriors and agnculturists also 
received some hterary education, '^t it was not naturally so deep or wide as 
that of the priest or the poet They used to devote the greater part of their 
educational course in mastermg the arts of war, or the methods of agriculture 
or the processes of arts and crafts The followers of the latter were held m 
high esteem , some of them like Asvins and Ribhus were even deified. The 
educational system of the age was successful m formmg character, developing 
persmiality, promotmg progress of the different branches of knowledge and 
achieving social efficiency and happiness 

-The Upanisad-sOtra period, c 1000 bc to c 200 b c This period 
can justly be r^arded as the most creative jienod of Hindu culture and 
literature, arts and sciences The foundations of whatever is the best in 
Hindu culture and glorious in Hindu achievements were laid down during 
this period.'^ Metaphysics made remarkable progress, as is evidenced by the 
Upanisadic, Jain and Bauddha woite ; the foundations of almost all the later 
systems of philoec^y were also laid down. Philology and grammar were 
well developed and fjhe work in the sphere of 1^1 literature was commenced 
Speculations in the sphere of politkal thought were original and fruitful. 
AstixHiomy and mathematics, medicine and surgery, mining and metalluigy 
10 
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began to be oiltivated, and aculpture and architecture recorded remarkable prb* 
gre», e^)eaally towards the end of the period. Effort was also made to popu- 
larise culture and knowledge by transforming the epic of the Bharata war into 
an encyclopaedia of religion and ethics 

These manifold achievements m different spheres became possible 
because Indians had still a free, open and enquirmg mind and were making 
strenuous efforts to extend the bounds of knowledge and to ensure its trans 
mission to posterity With a view to enlist the help of the whole society 
for this work, Upanayana ritual was made obligatory for the whole Aryan 
community at about the beginning of this period This gave a great impetus 
both to the spread of literacy and of higher education *^s learning became 
more and more extensive in course of time, education in the family became 
impracticable and soaety began to encourage distinguished scholars to become 
regular teachers They used to organise private schools for higher studies, 
relying mainly on the voluntary contributions of students taking their advant- 
age "^Brahmacarya discipline was still rigorous, but towards the end of the 
period the marriageable age of girls began to be gradually lowered, which 
adversely affected female education During the earlier part of this penod, 
however, there was no dearth of women philosophers and scholars, some of 
whom used to organise schools and hostels for girls Co-education was how- 
ever not unknown Majority of girls received their education at home, as 
was the case with boys also during the eariier period The educational system 
paid as much attention to the cultivation of the Vedic literature as to that of 
grammar and philology, mathematics and astronomy and epic and legal 
literature Professions became specialised towards the end of this period and 
soaety began to feel it advantageous that they should become hereditary in 
order to facilitate further efficierKy The ordinary soldier or agncultunst 
used however to receive a fair amount of cultural education The training 
imparted to the doctor and the sculptor was fairly practical and efficient and 
the average intelligence of the artisan class was fairly high The skilled 
worker was also respected by society Education was regarded as a serious 
proposition and society was anxious that its benefits should be extended to as 
large a class as possible Various steps were being proposed and adopted to 
see that studies of students did not terminate at the end of their courses 
-Educational system contmued to be successful in forming character, building 
up perscKiahty, extoiding the bounds of knowledge and preserving the heritage 
of the past It undoubtedly promoted soaal happiness and efficiency; it 
enabled India to be at the vanguard of progress in the contemporary world 
and and subjugate the Greek enemy 

^HE Acx OF THE Dharma^astra. c 200 bc TOC SOOad - This 
period may be descnbed as the age of cntical reflection and specialisation 
The achievements of the preceding raeative period were critically examined 
and ^ledal systems like the Samkhya and the Yoga, the Nyiya and the Vai- 
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teSika, the Vedanta and the MahSySna Buddhian were evolved, which mar irarf 
considerate progress in accurate thought. The creative vein was still active, 
though in a less marked degree than before Its activity was particularly 
noteworthy in the realm of classical literature and sacred law, pain ting aral 
sculpture, mathematics and astronomy A considerable part of the religious 
literature was now canomsed, but Hindus still had an open, free and enquir- 
mg mind Philosophical systems continued to be called orthodox though they 
had no place even for God Heterodox systems like the Jainism and the 
Buddhism were studied by the Hindus and theories and dogmas of Hinduism 
were analysed and examined by the Jains and the Buddhists This led to 
considerable progress in logic and metaphysics Greeks were no doubt regard- 
ed as unholy foreigners {Mlecchas), but nevertheless their achievements in 
the realm of sculpture, comage and astronomy were carefully studied, PYaminpH 
and assimilated, which led to considerable progress in all these sciences 
'^here was however a distinctive setback to the cause of education as a 
whole dunng this period Child marriages became the order of the day 
towards the end of the period, and so female education suffered very consi- 
derably Only daughters of high class families used to receive education 
during this period The lowermg of the marriageable age of girls naturally 
involved the corresponding lowenng of the marriageable age of boys 
Brahmacarya disciplme consequently became slack and nominal and the 
educational system could produce only a limited number of young men pos- 
sessing a developed personahty, charactensed by self-confidence and self-reli- 
ance "Tlunug this period Upanayana in the case of Ksatriyas and VaiSyas 
first became a mere formality , this development gave a severe blow to the 
general and cultural education of the warrior and the farmer, and the trader 
and the artisan, whKh reduced their ’ general efficiency TJieir education 
gradually began to become too much specialised and narrow The same 
defect arose in the course of time in liberal education also There was too 
much of specialisation in logic and philosophy, astronomy and mathematics , 
there was no broad based secondary course of education The educational 
system was still able to promote social efficiency and happiness ‘and secure 
the preservation and spread of national culture , it enabled society to absorb 
and assimilate a number of foreign tribes whom it could not drive out by 
military force Towards the end of this period, the higher education of the 
cultured classes received a great impetus and encouragement by the rise of 
organised puUk schools and alleges , on account of the liberal sui^rt which 
these institutums received from the state and society they were able to impart 
free education Several colleges for higher education became famous centres 
of educatimi, which in the course of time b^ian to attract students from abroad 
as well. The training in practical sciences like sculpture and achitecture, 
medicine and metallurgy was still very ^Bcient if somewhat narnw 

The Age of the PurXnas and Nib.\ndhas, c. 500 aj>— 1200 ad 
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India continued to enjoy the rotation of an intematHmal centre of educa- 
tKMi during this period also. Down to c. 900 a.d. Tibetan and Chinese 
students continued to flock m her eastern Universities and her doctors used 
to be summoned m Western Asia for curmg patients and organising ho^iitals 
Education had not become mere book learning ; Indian teachers exated ad- 
miraticMi of foreign students by their remarkable powers of explanation and 
exposition Graduates of this period were remarkable for their logical acumen 
and mastery in Sansknt, though the latter was no longer the spoken dialect 
Faalities for free higher education continued to be ample , if with the decline 
of Buddhism the number of monastic colleges decreased, the loss was more 
than compensated by the rise of numerous temple colleges Brahmacarya 
discipline no doubt became nominal owing to early marriages, students how- 
ever showed commendable perseverance in pursuing protracted courses of 
studies ^Poor students continued to maintain themselves by begging if neces- 
sary , the number of teachers eager to follow the high code of the profession 
w’hich enjoined free tuition, still continued to be very large Society’s earnest- 
ness for education was thus remarkable 

Though thus higher education continued to prosjier, the education of the 
masses suffered during this period Upanayana now completely disappeared 
from Ksatnyas and Vai^yas , this gave a senous blow to their cultural and 
literary education, reduced the percentage of literacy among them and made 
their education narrow Useful arts and professions began to be regarded as 
plebeian and were boycotted by the higher sections of Brahmapas , as the 
services of the best mtellect of society were no longer availaUe for the deve- 
lopment of arts and crafts, they ceased to make any progress worth the name 
Growing orthodoxy of the age disapproved of dissection and condemned the 
pursuit of agnculture on the ground that it involved the killing of insects at 
the time of sowing and reaping Medical education in the course of time 
therefore became less efficient , surgery disappeared and agnculture became a 
neglected and plebeian profession The marriageaMe age of girls was further 
lowered during this penod girls were ordinarily married at the age of 8 or 9 
This naturally gave a death blow to female education A few ladies no doubt 
appear as poetesses dunng this penod ; they were exceptions rather than the 
rule Education could not reach the masses as the medium of higher instruc- 
tion was Sansknt, which was no longer the spoken tongue No senous or 
concerted effort was made to develop literature m vernaculars in order to faci- 
litate the infiltration of knowledge to the masses In the sphere of higher 
education specialisation was earned to too great an octreme : the logician, 
the mathematician and the Vaidika, for instance, did not possess much know- 
le<^ of the problems and achievements of one another The preservation 
of the ancient literature and culture was the main concern of the educational 
system , it was unable to produce many schedars who could substantially 
enrich it. The creative vein in the Hindu intellect could still be seen in the 
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realm of poetics, and to a less extent in those of philosophy, literature and 
astKMiomy It was however quite feeble, ctmipared with its strength and 
achievements in the preceding ages The situation detenorated further by 
the growing self-conceitedness of the scholars of the age and their refusal to 
benefit by the knowledge and experience of outsiders 

They had no longer a free, open and enquinng mind , they would refuse 
to acc^ what was not in consonance with the statements in the sacred texts 
For instance, though the astronomers knew full well that the lunar eclipses 
were caused by the moon commg within the shadow of the earth, they still 
went on professing adherence to the legend of the demon Rahu devouring the 
moon This attitude stood in the way of further progress in sciences like 
astronomy and medicine, history and geography EHiring the medieval age, 
great importance was attached by Indian Pandits, as by Jesuitical doctors, 
to cleverness and skill in mere worldly warfare , a person was hailed as a great 
scholar if he could perceive distinctions where none existed and silence his 
opponent by a brilliant display of the resources of a well-tramed memory 

It will be thus seen that the decline that overtook Indian avilisaticMi to- 
wards the end of the 10th century was to a large degree due to the educational 
system ceasmg to impart education that would produce scholars who would 
make their own contribution to the march of knowledge and science The 
education of the masses and women was neglected and no attention was paid 
to the development of the vernaculars, which alone could have raised the 
general intdlectual level of society. A society in which education was con- 
fined to a small section of population, the scholars m which had no longer an 
open and enquiring mind could naturally not hold its own for a long time. 



HISTORICAL MATERIALS IN GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS 

By 

Dr R C MAJUMDAR, ma.ph.d.frasb 

The Gilgit Manuscripts, recently edited by Dr. N Dutt and Mr Shiv Nath 
Sarma, are a valuable addition to the Buddhist literature and throw 
interesting light on the origin and development of the Buddhist Canon These 
aspects have been fully dealt with in the learned introduction But some of 
these texts also contain valuable data for the study of political and social 
history c As a specimen I projxise to deal in this paper with the first section 
of the Civaravastu, in the Vinaya Texts of the Mulasarvastivadas published 
in Gilgit Manuscripts Vol III, Part 2, (pp 1-52) 

§ 1 Summary 

It may be summarised as follows 

The King of Videha had 500 atndlyas with Khanda as their chief 
(agrdmatya) He married in a family of equal status {sadr^a kula) and had 
two sons, Gopa and Smiha Khai^da gradually acquired great power and 
authority in the state and the other ministers, becoming jealous, conspired 
to destroy him They approached the king and poisoned his ears by repre- 
senting that " Khaijda is the real king and may, if he so desire, seize the 
throne ” The king gradually grew suspicious and looked for an opportunity 
to bring about his downfall Khanda, coming to know of this, became afraid 
and thought thus “ Where shall I go ’ If I go to SravastI, it is under a king, 
and so there would be the same troubles So would be the case m Vaiiujasi, 
Rajagrha and Campa which are all subject to the authority of one person 
{ekadl&na). Vai^U is under a gam {ganddkina) What is desired by ten 
IS disliked by twenty So by all means I must go to Vairali ” So he sent a 
messenger to the Licchavis of Vaisali saying “ I wish to live in Vai®II under 
your protection {vdhu-cchaya) ” The Licchavis cordially invited him, and 
so he went to VaiSli with his goods, cattle and attendants 

VaisSl! was at that time divided into three quarters, having respectively 
7,000, 14,000 and 21,000 turrets [kutdgdra) with gold, silver and copper 
pinnacles (ntryuha) They were inhabited respectively by the high, middle 
and low classes The Vaisali gana (republic) set up a convention that a girl 
bom in any of these quarters should be mamed to a boy bom in the same or 
m a higher quarter, but never to one bom in a lower quarter The best girl 
(sfrfrafno) in Vai^ should not be married to any one but would be an object 
of enjoyment by the gana as a whole {gauasdmdnyath panbkojyameva) . 
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Khao^a was made a chief {pTadkmapuTu^a) and given residence in the high 
quarters 

When the republican assembly of Vai^i held its sessicxi Khaqda did not 
attend, although invited to do so. Bemg asked for the reason Khanda 
relied “ my attendance may lead to troubles (adinava) ” The people of 
Vai^ali, however, reassured him and he began to attend But he did not 
express any opimon in the assembly, until he was similarly reassured that no 
troubles would follow if he did so Formerly, the tone of the offiaal des- 
patches sent from Vaisali was rather harsh Since the time Khanda began to 
take part in the deliberations of the assembly the language became mild and 
polite. Those who received these letters were at first surprised at this change, 
but gradually learnt the truth vtz that it was due to the influence of Khaqda 

Khai>da built houses for his two sons Gopa and Sahha A daughter was 
bom to Sumha Festivities on a grand scale celebrated her birth and she was 
named Cela The astrologers, on seeing her, predicted that her son would 
seize the throne by killing his father Sunha had a second daughter named 
Upacela 

Gopa, a strong but turbulent fellow, destroyed the gardens of the Liccha- 
vis of Vai^all The gardeners, unable to prevent him, reported the matter 
to his father who expostulated with his son, warning him that the citizens of 
Vailali are also strong and turbulent and might do him harm Gopa said ; 

Father, these people have gardens, but we have none ” So Khanda applied 
to the ‘ gana ' for a garden and received a dilapidated one. There was a big 
Sala tree in that garden and there one of the brothers set up an image of 
Buddha and the other constructed a Vihara 

But the misdeeds of Gopa irntated the Licchavis So Khanda asked him 
to go to a distant village {karvafa) lest the wrath of the gana would fall upon 
him Gopa accordingly left Vaisali and having gone to the village led an 
independent life {svddhish(httdn karmdntdn kdrayilum-di€d)ddka) 

The Commander-in-Chief (sendpati) having died at Vai^li,^ Khanda was 
appointed to the post by the Licchavis He. too. died after faithfully dis- 
charging his duty for some time Then an assembly of the republic was held 
at Vai^ to decide upon the appointment of a commander-in-chief There 
some said “ The g€tm was protected by Khapda. so his son should be 
appointed ” Others observed " His son Gopa is rough and unmannerly If 
he be appointed Commander-in-Chief he will constantly cause dissensions in 
the gana His brother Simha, however, is tender-hearted and would be able 
to please the gana If the gona agrees we shall elect him as the Commander- 
in-Chief" As this proposal was agreed to by all they went in a body to 
Siihha and offered him the post Simha said “Gopa is my elder brother 
Please appoint him to the post” They replied "Simha, the post is not 
hereditary in your family Whoever is agreeable to the gana will be appointed 
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to it If you do not agree we shall select another ” Sunha, considering it 
to be highly undesirable that the post should go out of the family, accepted 
the offer and was anointed Commander-in-Chief with great pomp and 
ceremony 

The official despatches of Vai^K hitherto commenced with the phrase 
" Thus commands the gana with Khaipda as their head {Khatjiia-p^Ofnukhti 
gam) ” When Simha became the Commander-in-Chief his name was sub' 
stituted for that of Khaayja m the above phrase In course of time a letter 
with this phrase was sent to the village where Gopa was residing Having 
learnt from it that his brother had succeeded his deceased father in the post 
of Commander, Gopa grew angry, went to Vai^li, and asked Sanha isdiether 
It was fair on his part to supersede the claims of his elder brother Simha 
havmg narrated m detail all the circumstances, Gopa grew angry with the 
Licchavis*of Vai^ and proceeded to Rajagrha There he was appointed 
chief minister (agramatya) by king Bimbislra 

In course of time the chief queen of Bimbisara died and Gopa wrote to 
his brother proposing the marriage of the latter’s second daughter Upacela 
with the King Stmha wrote back accepting the proposal But he reminded 
his brother that it was the convention of the gana of VaiSaB that the daughters 
of the aty should be marned only to its own citizens. He, therefore, pro- 
posed that Gc^ra should come to the garden and he would send Upacela there 
to be taken away secretly by his brother 

When Gopa arnved at Vai&li Simha asked Upacela quickly to dress 
herself and put on her ornaments But the elder daughter Cela, coming to 
know of tlus, also dressed herself In the meantime the preseiKe of a foreign 
enemy in Vai^ became known by the* sound of the Yala$a’s bdl' and caused 
great uproar In the hurry and confusion Siihha mistoiA Cela for 
Upacela and took her to Gopa, who at once placed her in the chariot and 
proceeded towards Rajagrha Some people of Vaisali followed them, but 

were repulsed by Gopa 

• 

Arrived at Rajagrha Gopa discovered his mistake and went sorrowfully 
to the King He told the King about the astrologer’s prediction that the son 
of Cela would kill his father The King was, however, fascinated by the 
beauty of the youthful Cela, and said • “ The son kills the father on account 
of the ttinme If I get a son from her I shall anomti him (paptavandham 
kan^yami) as soon as he is bom ” So he marned Cela with great ceremony, 
named her Vaidehi as she was brought from Videha country (vijayo), and a 
son was bom to them 


1. It is related that a gate-keeper of Vaiiali, having died, became a Yakya. 
Me directed the citizens of Vaiiafi to build a house for him (yakfastfiSfU) and to 
place a bell there, so that he might strike it whenever any enemy of Vai^i entered 
the dty. 
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About this time Mahanima, a rich citizen of Vaisali, had a dau^ter 
named AmrapaU {Her supernatural birth from a plantain grove is described 
in details). When she grew of marriageable age princes, sons of mmister, 
Sreflhis, sdrthavdhas and other rich suitors from Krauflea. iSakya and other 
countries came to ask for her hand Mahanama, afraid of incurring the 
displeasure of these, brought the matter to the notice of the gana A session 
of the assembly was held to discuss the matter When the daughter was seen 
by the members they decided that she was a stri-ratna (jewel of a woman), 
and so according to the convention already laid down, she was not to be 
married to anybody but was to be enjoyed by the gana Amrapali thereupon 
asked for five privileges, vtz (1) She would be given residence in the quarter 
inhabited by the high class , (2) No one will enter her house so long as 
another was there , (3) Any one who enters must give a fee of five hundred 
kar^panas , (4) In times of general house-search her house would be mspect- 
ed on the seventh day , (4) Exit from, and entrance to, her house should 
not be observed or discussed The gaija argued thus . ( 1 ) Bemg the jewel 
of a woman she deserves residence in the best quarter , (2) It is meet and 
proper that only one should visit her at a time as otherwise there may be 
quarrel between the citizens , (3) The fee of 500 kar^ponas is also reasonable 
for she is m need of dress and ornaments , (4) As regards the search on the 
seventh day it does not matter whether it is conducted earlier or later : (5) 
She is a pubhc woman . no one will visit her if he is observed at the time of 
entrance or exit So the gana granted her all the five privileges she had asked 
for 

Amrapali invited painters from various countries and asked them to 
paint on her walls the figures of kings, traders, merchants etc seen by them 
When this was deme she asked for their names and was told that ‘this is 
King Pradyota,’ ‘this is Kosala Kmg Prasenajif, ‘this is Vatsa King 
Udayana,’ this is Srenya Bimbisara, King of Magadha ’ etc ^le became 
enamoured of Bimbisara 

One day King Bimbisara. engaged in conversaUon on goqd topics with 
his ministers (satkathayd Us(hati), asked them what sort of courtesan each of 
them had seen Gopa said that the courtesan Amrap&G in Vaiffin was exceed- 
mgly charming and accomplished in all the sixty-four arts and is fit to be 
enjoyed by the king The king replied “ If so, I shall go to Vai^aB and 
visit her ” Gopa told him that the Licchavis of VaiSaS were hostile and may 
do him harm But the king said that a man must have the courage of a man 
and went with Gopa in a chariot to VaiSlI. Leaving Gopa with tte chanot 
in the gardoi Bimbisara entered the house of Amrapali. Immediacy the 
yaksa’s bell was sounded, and loud shouts came from the angry* citizens of 
VaifiE. Bimbisara, having asked Amrapali, was told that they were search- 
ing the houses to find him out. ‘Shall I then fly ’’ asked the king ‘Dwit 
be dejected ; ' replied the courtesan. ‘ my house won’t be searched till the 
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seventh day and so you may stay on till then ’ On the seventh day the king 
left Amrapeli’s house, giving her a thin piece of cloth and a signet ring and 
saying “ if a girl is bom to you keep her with you , but if a son is bom, cover 
him with this cloth, tie the ring on his neck and send him to me ” Bimbisara 
was pursued by the people, but as on the previous occasion of taking out 
Cela, Gopa fought and defeated them The citizens of Vaisali resolved, as, 
on the previous occasion, that they would retaliate on the sons of Bimbisara 

AmrapSli gave birth to a son and sent him to Rlajagrha along with some 
merchants who were allured by the prospect of taking their goods duty-free 
by having stamped them with the signet-nng The child, as directed by the 
mother, went straight to the king seated in court {arthadkikarana) and sat 
on his lap On account of his fearlessness he was named Abhaya 

King Bimbisara was not above adultery Once while going on an elephant 
m the streets of RSjagrha by the house of a sresihm who had gone abroad 
with merchandise the latter's wife became enamoured of him and threw a 
garland from the window towards the king The king looked up and invited 
her to come She said “ My Lord, I feel shy, you had better come in ” So 
the king visited her and she conceived About this time her husband sent 
news that he would reach home in a few days The king sent a messenger 
to him asking him to bring some jewels from far off countries Having thus 
contrived to keep off the Sresthin for a sufficiently long time the king had 
the satisfactiOTi of welcoming the son bom of her He was named JTvaka 
and Kumarabhjtya 

Abhaya and Jivaka, when grown nip, reflected thus “ Ajatasatru, as 
predicted, will ascend the throne So we should learn some arts in order to 
earn our livelihood” One day a chariot-maker {rathakara), clad in white 
and attended by persons in white clothes, entered the palace Having learnt 
that he would get a fee ivrtti) Abhaya also wanted to follow this profession 
and placed hi» desire before the king The king having demurred, Abhaya told 
him that all the arts (sarva-silpam) were worthy of being leamt by a prince 
Thereupon the king permitted him to become a chariot-maker Similarly 
Jivaka, seeing a physician asked the royal attendants about him and was told 
that he used to tend upon the sick If they recovered he was paid a fee, but 
if they died nobody cared for him He accordingly asked for, and obtained 
permission of king Bimbisara to learn the medical arts Having mastered 
medicine he wanted to learn the ‘ kapaltmocarii-vtdyd ’ from a renowned phy- 
sician named Atreva of Tak^aeila Bimbisara sent him to Tak$asilS with a 
letter to king Pu^karasarm 

2. This seems to be the meaning of the passage which runs thus yady - atmo 
fivatyabktsSram labkate \ Atha preto tut margyo m prcchyah. 
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JIvaJca returned after having acquired great efficiency in all kinds of 
medical treatment® and was twice consecrated as Vmdyaraja by the king. 

When Ajata6atru, prejudiced by Devadatta and Kalyaijamitra, killed his 
father, the virtuous king (dhdrmtka dkarmardja) Bimbi^ra, he was attacked 
with the disease called gulma The royal physicians, when asked to attend 
the king, said in one voice “ your brother JIvaka is unrivalled in his know- 
ledge of mediane When he is present how can we undertake the treatment ^ ” 
So JIvaka was sent for He thought thus “ A gulma is burst open by either 
excessive delight or excessive anger He is a sinner, and cannot feel much 
delight in any case So his anger must be provoked ” He then told the king 
that he would undertake his treatment if he (the king) would eat the flesh 
of his son pnnce Udayibhadra The king at first got very angry and refused, 
but had ultimately to consent to the proposal JIvaka concealed Udayibhadra 
and offered a dish of meat to the king saying that it was the ‘flesh of the 
prince When the king was about to take it, Jivaka struck him on the fore- 
head saying “ Thou hast killed the father and are now eating the flesh of 
thy sTMi, O sinner ” The king got excessively angry and his gulma was bur^t 
open Then Jivaka brou^t out Udayibhadra and told the king the artifice 
he had to adopt for curing him The king was pleased and consecrated 
Jivaka as Vaidyardja for the third time amid great ceremony 

As Jivaka got exceedingly proud, the Buddha humiliated him by showing 
his greater knowledge of medicinal plants Jivaka thereupon became a 
devoted disciple of the Buddha 

§2 The Licchavis 

It will be observed, on a comparison with the corresponding section of 
the Pah Vmaya texts, that practically the whole of the story, as given above, 
IS new The scene in the PBli Vinaya is also laid in the court of Bimbisara, 
and the names of Abhaya and Jivaka also occur there But the story concern- 
ing the birth of the former is lacking and a different account is given of the 
parentage of the latter So far, therefore, as the narrative portion is con- 
cerned there is very little in common between the two versions of the Vinaya 
texts It will appear from the above summary that the Vinaya texts of the 
Mulasarv&stivadins contain important and interestmg information regarding 
the history and social life of the Licchavis and Vaisali In the first place 
we get a vivid contrast between the republican and the monarchical forms of 
government, the former bemg called ganddhina, and the latter ekddhlna The 
context in which Khanda makes the contrast leaves no doubt about the true 

3 This IS treated in great detail and various diseases and their remedies are 
inadentally discussed The twenty-two pages devoted to it (pp 27-48) throw very 
interesPng light on the medical sciencd of those dajls and deserve full treatment by 
one conversant in the old Ayurvedic system 
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democratic spmt which animated the citizens of Vai4all. Every important 
matter was discussed^ in the assembly and ‘what was desired by ten was 
opposed by twenty ’ That the executive authorities were controlled by the 
assembly even m minute details appears from the change in the tone of official 
de^tches brought about by Khanda's taking part m the deliberations of the 
assembly, and his application to it for the grant of a garden 

It would appear that Senapati was the head of the state Smiha was 
elected to this post by the assembly, and we must presume the same procedure 
in the case of Khaij^a though the election by the assembly is not specifically 
referred to 

This democratic constitution, however, did not mean social equality The 
division of the capital-city of Vai^li into three residential quarters based on 
wealth, and the restriction of marriage between equals in each quarter prove 
clearly the q;cistence of class distinctions of a fairly rigid character But that 
even a foreigner like Khapda and the courtesan Amrapali were assigned resi- 
dences in the highest quarter shows the flexibility of the social rules 

The convention, actually put into practice by the gma in the case of 
Amrapali, that the most accomplished woman (or women) in the city of 
Vai^ should not be married but remain an object of enjoyment by the 
public, throws an altogether new light on the social and moral ideas of the 
age It is interesting to note that in the Pah Vinaya texts, a pointed refer- 
ence is made to the courtesan Amrapali as having added lustre and distinc- 
tion to the city of Vaisali ° What is more, in order that Riajagrha imght not 
lag behind Vai^li, a similar courtesan is installed there with the consent of 
king Bimbisra 

The personal character of this king is fully in keeping with this spirit 
He gravely discusses with his ministers the type of courtesans each had seen 
and insists upon visiting Amrapali. He had also no scruple in having a love- 
affair with the wife of one of his own subjects whom he manages to keep at 
a safe distance by the exercise of his own royal authonty It is also worthy 
of note that the issues of both these illegitimate connections are reared 
in the palace and receive high distinctions in life 

§3 General PoLmcAL Setting 

The general political history of N-E India, envisaged in the text, is also 
not without mterest In addition to Prasenajit, king of Kosala with his 
capital at Siavasti, and Bimbisara, king of Magadha with his capital at 

4. That discussion fonned an important feature in the working of the assembly 
is proved by the request to Khanda to express hts opinion. Even the question of 
marrying his daughter was jriaced by Mahanama before the assembly. 

5. "Through that person Vesali became more and more flounshmg’’ (Maha- 
vagga VII. 1, 1.) 
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Rgjagrha, to both of whom frequent references are made, mention is made of 
the kings Pradyota and Udayana, kingdoms of Videha, Varanasi and Campa, 
and the tribal states of Sakya and Kraufica Thus it presents the political 
condition such as we find m other Buddhist canonical texts It evidently 
refers to the period before Anga and Kasi were conquered respectively by 
Bimbis&ra and Prasenajit The mention of Videha as a kingdom is im- 
portant Rhys Davids includes Videha among the tribal republics® and trans- 
lates the epithet Vedehiputta, applied to Ajata4atru, as the son of the queen 
of the Videha clan.’ Both these views are opposed to the testimony of the 
present text For, apart from the mention of Videha as a kingdom, it is 
clearly said that Ajatalatru’s mother was not a queen of Videha but the 
daughter of a citizen of Vai4Sli, and she was called Vaidetu as she was brought 
from Videha country 

The story of Ajatasatru’s treatment by Jivaka brings out the fact that 
the kmg had a son named Udayibhadra This is in conformity with the 
Ceylonese tradition and opposed to the Puraipic statement that Ajata^atm 
was succeeded by DarSaka and the latter by Udaym It is thus evident that 
the Ceylonese Chronicles were based upon a common Buddhist tradition and 
this considerably weakens the argument of V A Smith, with reference to the 
Puianic account of Darsaka, that “ traditions preserved in Magadha should 
be more trustworthy than those recorded at a later date by monks in distant 
Ceylon ”® 

The king of Videha is said to have five hundred amatyas with Kliapda 
as the chief or agramatya This post of agramatya is also mentioned in con- 
nection with the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala, though there is no men- 
tion of five hundred amatyas in 'either case Whether the body of five 
hundred amatyas denotes a sort of deliberative assembly cannot be deter- 
mined But although its exact nature cannot be defined it seems td be an 
interesting feature of the government 


6. Cambridge History of India, Vol I, p. 175. 

7 & B. E , Vol XI, p 134 According to Jain tradition Ajatafetni’s mother 
CeUanfi was dau^ter of Cetaka, Raja of Vaiiill (Und, Vol XXII, Introduction) 

8 Early History of India, 3rd Ed , p 47 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS — 
ANTIQUITY OF JAWAR OF JONDHLA (HOLCUS 
SORGHUM)-(FROM B.C 2200 TO A.D. 1850) 

By 

Mr P K CODE, M a 

In July 1941 I published a short paper' on the History of the Fig (Ficus 
(Canca) recording its history from c b.c 1000 to a D 1800 My main object 
in preparing this paper was to record the history of this plant from foreign 
and Indian sources and to point out how it was gradually assimilated by the 
Indian Materia Medica like many other plants of foreign origin This paper 
of mine has received better appreciation- from Sanskrit scholars, botamsts and 
medical men than I expected Dr Birbal Sahni, f r s , Dean of the Faculty 
of Science, Lucknow University, directed my attention to a recent book on the 
History of Plant Saences^ by Howard S Reed which has two chapters ‘‘ on 
the history of the plant lore of the ancients, where Egypt and Assyria, Greece 
and Rome, China and early America are all adequately treated ” but “ one 
looks in vain for a bare mention of ancient India which was certainly well 
abreast of the times and gave much that the West has assimilated, though not 
always gracefully acknowledged ” Dr Sahni rightly observes that the Retro- 
gressive Period (Chap IV of Reed’s book) was retrogressive only so far 
as the ocadenta! nations were concerned 

The study of Indian culture in all its aspects of which the history of 
Indian plants is but one aspect has not yet been properly carried out m spite 
of the wealth of material in Jain, Brahmanical, Buddhist and foreign sources 

1 Vide, pp 125-136 of New Indian Antiquary, Vol IV (1941-42) 

2 Eh- P M Mehta, M D , M s Chief Medical Officer, Jamnagar State, who is 
deeply interested m Indian Botany and Ayurvedic System of Mediane suggested 
that I should take up a systematic study of other plants of medical and nutntive 
value His constant correspondence with me during the last 3 years has been res- 
ponsible for mamtaining my interest in the history of Indian Medicine I am thank- 
ful to him for supplying me extracts from works on medicine and botany not easily 
accessible to me in local libranes 

3 Vide, p 369 of Current Science, 1942, XI, No 9 where Dr Sahni’s interest- 
ing review of Reed’s book appears A copy of this review was kindly sent to me 
by Dr Sahni, who wrote to me on 12th January 1943 — " I have read with much 
interest your Notes on the History of the Fig (Ficus Canca) I think you would be 
doing a great service to Indian Botany if similarly you were to work out the history 
of our knowledge of other common Indian plants of medianal or nutritive value 
Our own ignorance conoermng this subject is colossal and we can scarcdy blame 
the western wnters if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge of the plant sciences ” 
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in contact with India from remote antiquity It is, therefore, no fault of the 
Western writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge of our sciences 
as reflected in the literary and other sources now available for study In 
view of the unsatisfactory character of the history of Indian plant sciences as 
pointed out by Dr Sahni I have thought it advisable to note down and record 
as many facts about the history of different Indian plants as I can gather 
dunng the course of my other studies pertaining to the history of Indian 
Culture in all its manifold aspects As one such effort m the field of this 
history I shall deal with the antiquity of Holcus Sorghum {Jawar or Jondh\a) 
which IS supposed to be the earliest of the wild plants to be domesticated 
accordmg to Swanson and Laude,^ who record the following points regard 
mg its antiquity — 

(i) Holcus Sorghum is indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia 

(«) Evidence of its existence about 2200 bc is furnished by pne of the 
Egyptian tombs of this date 

(«i) In the Bible (Book of Ezekiel) the word dochan occurs It is trans- 
lated by the word millet but it is possible that it signifies the 
Sorghum 

(tv) The cultivation of Sorghum in Asia, particularly in India is very old 

(r) Sorghum was grown as early as 3rd Century ad m China, where it 
was probably introduced 

Watt in his Dictionary oj Economic Products of India^ devotes some 
space to the history of Sorghum 1 note bdow some points from his remarks — 

( 1 ) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed in India 

(2) Sir Water Elliot pointed out that the most general Sansknt name 

for the crop, yavana, denotes in other connections a Greek, Mtiham- 
madan or stranger while its Persian name judr-i-hmdi shows that 
It reached Persia, at least from India 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stress on “ the absence of a 

Sanskrit name as rendering the Indian ongm doubtful ” 

(4) Some writers have given Ziirna or Zura as the Sansknt for this grain, 

but if that he the case, neither Dkiiia or Zura has given origin to 
any of the Indian names Zura or Ziirna is, moreover, clearly 
denved from the Arabic Dhura The Arabic word has on the 


4 Vide Bulletin No 266 (1934) b> A F Swanson and Laude — ‘‘Varieties 
of Sorghum tn Kansas’’ (Kansas State College of Agnculture and Allied Science, 
h S A ) This Bulletin was not accessible to me but the pertinent Information was 
supplied to me by my brother Mr R. B Code, M.sc. Assistant Investigator Govt 
Dry Farming Scheme ( 1983 to 1943) and now Bio-Chemist to Govt for the Bombay 
Province. 

5. Vide pp. 291-292 of V<4. VI, Part III, London and Calcutta, J893 
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other hand passed into the Egyptian and perhaps also the Hebrew, 
so that it seems almost justifiable to say that the aboriginal people 
of India knew of and perhaps cultivated their indigenous Sorghum 
long anterior to the Aryan mvasion Indeed, it may be assumed 
that the Sansknt people first learned of this grain m India, but 
gave themselves very little concern regarding it But, indeed, the 
absence of any allusion to it in the classic literature of the Sanskrit* 
people can hardly be advanced as proof positive that it was un- 
known to them The religious assoaations of the gram, the obser- 
vances of cultivation and the multiphcity of forms of the crop, 
all pomt. to an antiquity quite as great as can be shown for most 
other articles of the humbler phases of life The absence of any 
historic indications of an ancient importation and the presence in 
India of an abundant wild species that affords a large conspicuous 
• edible gram seem, when taken m conjunction with the arguments 
already advanced, conclusive evidence in support of the opinion 
that many of the forms of this millet are beyond doubt natives of 
India ” 

(5) ‘‘Smith (History of Bible Plmts, p 214) has endeavoured to show 
that the stalks of this millet were very probably the reed of Sf 
Mathew and that the spikdets on its top were very likely the 
hyssop of Sf John mentioned at the crucifixion The hyssop 
(Esob of the Hebrews) of Moses was a word used to denote any 
common article in the form of a broom or a material suitable for 
that purpose If this view be accepted, the cultivation of Sorghum 
in Palestine may be regarded as very ancient ”® 

c 

The foregoing scholarly collection of facts and views bearmg on the history 
of the Sorghum, though illuminating, is not conclusive so far as the antiquity 
of Sorghum m India is concerned It is the purpose of this paper to record 
some useful data beanng on this antiquity so that the whole problem should 
be clarified by the application of the chronological method of recording 
textual evidence adopted by me m my present study of the problem In 
recording my evidence I shall follow the method of proceeding from the present 
to the past so that readers may know how far I have penetrated the mist of 

6 Ibid p 296 These remarks read in conjunction with the existence of Sorghum 
111 an Egyptian tomb of 2200 bc may tend to confirm the belief that the Sorghum 
lias very great antiquity say of more than 5000 years and if the theory of its impor- 
tairon to India from Afnca is accqited we have to suppose that this importatioa took 
place in remote antiquity prior to the Christian Era. The evidence recorded in this 
paper shows its existence on Indan soil for the last 2000 years It is for the 
students of the pre-histonc Culture of India to investigate the exact period of the 
suggested importation In the meanwhile we may accept Watt’s ocmclusion that 
the Sorghum and its varieties are natives of India 
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antiquity gathered round this inqiortant grain the Sorghum, the sustainer (A 
life in different parts of India even in its worst quality now rationed out to 
millions of my countrymen consequent upon the exigencies of the present 
WOTld-war. 

John Graham published in 1839 his book on Plants growing in Bombay 
and its victnity in which he refers to Jowaree and Bajree as follows — 

Page 237 — Holcus (From Helko to draw m allusion to the supposed emol- 
lient properties of a grass to which this name was given 

Page 238 — Holcus Shicatus — Bajree — extoisively cultivated and forms a 
very important article of food along Jondhala 

Holcus Sorghum — Jowaree — Jondla, the great nullet a well-known 
cerealia The straw called Kurbee is reckoned very nounstupg for cattle and 
IS a substitute for forage for horses, when grass is not obtainable 

Edward Moor, one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society* London, 
served with the Maratha army against Tipoo Sultan in a D 1790-91 In his 
Narrative of the Operations etc published in London in 1794 he refers to 
Jawary as follows — 

Page 278 — In Chapter XXI Moor gives historical and descriptive parti- 
culars of Canara and the Canarese In this connection he states — 

" We learned that in times of plenty, the ordinary price’ of provisions 
was in this prc^rtion a bullock load of jowary for a rupee or four* sheep 
or twenty fowls sheep we have frequently picked at half a rupee each A 
bullock load is eighty pucka seer which at a liberal allowance will serve a 
family of six persons a month ’ On page 505 Moor explains Jawary as “ A 
grain called in Amenca and the West Indies Guinea Com ” 

Yule and Burnell record usages of the fowaur, Jowarree in their monu- 
mental work Hobson-Jobson ^ These usages are taken from sources dated 

7 Jawar is selling at 4 seers a rupee in Poona at present (August 1943) 
About A D 1790, when the Peshwa was) still ruling at Poona its txist in the Deccan 
IS indicated by Moor’s statement ’’ a bullock-load of jowary for a rupee ’’ He further 
explains “ a bullock-load ’’ as equal to 80 pucka seers. It is clear, therefore, that 
the cost of jowary has increased 20 times Students of Indian Economics ^ould 
ponder over this contrast. 

8 Vide p 466 of Hobson-J obson (London, 1903) — " Jotvaur, Jowarree S Hind 
jawar, juar [Skt, yavaprakdra or akdra ' of the nature of barley’ 1 Sorghum Vtdgare 
Pers ( Holcus Sorghum L ) one of the best and most frequently grown of the tall 
millets of southern countnea It is grown nearly all over IncGa in the unflooded 
tracts , it is sown about July and reaped in November. The reedy stems are 8 to 
10 feet hi^ It IS the chalam of the Tamil regions. The stalks are kirbee The 
Ar dura or dhura is perhaps the same word ulunuitely as jawar , for the old Semitic 
name is dokn, iipas the smoky aspect the gram. It is an odd instance of the 
looseness whidi jUsed to pervade dictionaries and glossaries that R Dnumnond 

(Illus. of the CrM. Parts of Guseratee etc. Bombay, 1808) calls “Jooar, a kind 
of pulse, the food of the common people ” 

11 
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c. 1590, 1760, 1800, 1813, 1819 and 1826 The earliest of these usages is 
from Am-t-Akban by Abul Fazl (trans by Blochman and Jarret) and reads 
as “ Jowari ” as will be seen from the following extract : — 

“C. 1590 — In Khandesh “ Jowan is chiefly cultivated, in some places, 
there are three crops in a year, and its stock is so delicate and pleasant to tlie 
taste that it is regarded in the light of a fruit” (Atn ed Jarett, ii, 223) ” 

Other usages are — 1760 (fouan), 1800 {jawarry), 1813 (juarree), 
1819 {joiwaree), 1826 (Joanee) 

Marsden in his book on Sumatra (London, 1784) refers to a kind of 
padde as “ paddee Jerroo ” as follows — “ In the Lampoon country they make 
a distincbon of padde crawang and paddee jerroo, the former of which is a 
month earlier than the latter " 

I c^pnot say if word “ jerroo " mentioned by Marsden has any connec- 
tion with the word Jawar or Jwdr 

Raghunatha Ganesa Navahasta" (c ad 1640-1712) a friend of 
Saint Ramdas of Maharastra composed a work on dietetics called the 
Bhojana^kutuhala (MS No 594 of 1899-1915 dated AC 180B in the Govt 
MSS Library at the BOR Institute, Poona) In the 1st Pancceda of 
this work represented by the above MS I find the varieties of Yavandla'^’> men- 
tioned as follows — 

Folio 5— « 3T*r SFH: — 11 ^ 

^10?l*1*il R<^1^ I II <TTi?S| II 

9 Vide my papers on this author in the Journal of the Bombay University 
VoL X, pp 132-140 Annals (BOR Institute) Vol XXII, 254-263 and Journal 
of S M Library, Tanjore, Vol III, pp 1-12 

10 A Hindi Court-poet of Sevai JaiSmg of Amber (ad 1699-1743) has com- 

posed a Cookery book iftaRRr? (ililS No. ISIS of 1891-9S in the Govt MSS 
Library at B O R Institute, Poona) The name of this poet is and 

he composed this work in ad 1739. In the following extract he describes the pre- 
parations of and ^TSRf as Current in the royal kitchen . — 

“ «>f*i 

^ aifir ^ gwr 3wr i 

w wife 

ftfu §»?it ^ Bifir ^ 

3«i 3wt atpi n u ” 
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35; i 

3*^ 5t5*^ ffejfe^: 11 II 515 II 

5Wsn^ 5555^ 5^ 5RlftT1f<t I 
5 «r: 5RrfBlt wraftwr im ajspn; 11 *wr 11 ” 

Folio 71 — " j jpptig g* ” 18 mentioned in the following extract : — 

5rt: WPW3?: WWWft II 
5RRF>5 ft»>«Iin«l: I 

It will be seen from the evidence to be recorded subsequently that Ydva- 
ndla IS a Synonym for Jauiar or J<mdh\a 

Sadhu Sundaragani, a Jam lexicographer who composed his DhaiuKotnaka^a 
in Samvat 1680= ajd. 1624 refers to Yavandla or Jonnald as follows in 
his lexicon called the Sabdaratnakara"^ ~ 

(4th Kdn4a, verse 257) — 

srhn^sT ^5 55; 55: 11 11 ” 

In a Marathi document of a d 1541 published by the histonan Rajawade we 
find Jondhla mentioned as ;jftir55 iJo/hala) several times I reproduce 
one entry from this document as follows — 

^llim iiXi. iIXl. ” 

Narahari m his medical glossary called the Rijamghantu composed in Kash- 
mir c Ai) 1450 refers to Yavandla and its properties as follows — 

Page 360— <jv, ) ifpRI®; I 

dim; II II 
jpm:— I 

II U II ” 

Sugar produced from Yavandla is called Yavariali Sarkard and is mentioned 
by Narahari as follows ■ — 

Page 91— “ dPHT ^ ( ) 

gw 3«w 3i3fi»sf!n in^^ii” 


11. Ed. by Haigovinddas and Beduudas, Benares (Veera Era 2439) 

12 Vide Sources of Maratka History (Khapda 17, Document No 62) 
13. Ed Anandaskram Sanskrit Series, PcxHia, 1896. 
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King Madanapala of the race, ruling on the banks of the Jumna com- 
posed his medical glossary called the in aj> 1374. In this 

work he refers to YavanMa and its Synonyms as follows . — 

Page. 125— sipnflivf 

II || 

?W!IRS: II c\ || 

We have now seen that Sadhu Sundaragaiji (ad. 1624) uses the words 
for qf i f a ig and that Madanapala (a.d 1374) uses the word 
for Hemddrt, the famous minister of the Yadavas of Devagiri 

(aj> 1260) ccanposed a commentary called the Ayurvedarasayana^^ on the 
voluminous medical compendium of VSgbhata II (c 8th or 9th cent ad ac- 
cording to Hoemle) called the Aitangahjdaya, in which we find the word 
ijrij menlioned — 

Sutrasthdna, Chap 14, verse 21 — 



Hemadri (ad 1260) explains in his commentary the word {Jurna) 

used by Vagbhata II as follows • — 

This explanation shows that about 700 years ago the word which 

IS given as an equivalent of sfisfjgr by Sgdhu Sundaragaipi (AD 1624), 
meant ^jiif a term for Jawdr, which seems to have great antiquity 

In AD 1220 Aruipadatta, the Bengali ^commentator of the AUangakfdaya ex- 
plains the ^ of Vagbhata II {8th or 9th cent A D ) as follows in his 
commentary Sarvdngasundard . — 

“ SJiif: ” 

The variants for m the above line recorded by Vaidya Paradkar 

are .— " and ” It is clear, therefore, that in 

the 13th century the old word iqj/f for Jawdr or fondhld was known in the 
nr the Deccan as and its variants recorded above 

The testimony of a Bengali commentator of ad 1220, which equates ^ 
with IS further confirmed by the Mahanubhava literature of 

c 1250 ad In fact Cakradhara the founder of the Mahanubhava Sect 
was very fond of and its preparations In a work (in Marathi) 

called the composed by Mahlndrabhafta, the pupil of Cakradhara, 

14. Ed (1902, Calcutta) by Ashubodh 

15. Vide Edition of the Aitdniahrdaya by Hari Shastn Paradkar, N. S. Press. 
Bombay, 1938 with my English Introduction on Vagbhata II and his Commentators. 
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there are many refaeiKes to aihntr Jaw&r?* I note below a few of 
these references from the publnhed edition^' of IMdcantra : — 

Part I, p 18— “ ^ »' 

Part III, p. 76—" sn 3ft * 11 ^ ^ *. 

eiTO oft oiftarf^ 013 ; ” 

Part IV— p 48— "ftto (fSRo) »!ftn«ftJ|tftr B ttdo n T; 

^ 3Riftft 5n®j ” 

„ — p 49—" 3 ^ 3 Tt i H; 5^■^N t ?ft3f rft¥€f " 

— p. 51—" fitJiftir *nft ( gWHW ) nj: *adr. ^ 

OOfilRFOF 31^ 39T11^ %3l ” 

., — p 61—" gjf Otemft^ ^OT ft 

oftipft 3915 %;!i gqi ft wi ^3n oraftar” 

— p 62—" 0 ]^ 5 ^ 0121 owa: wft: OffiC ORjftt: 

<il<H4tolft olan^tw otartt sraij >tftr4t anoftot 
>TOSRf jftoaf; m »iftnot jTin anftdtei: ” 

It IS clear from the above extracts that in the Deccan of the 13th century 
the terms or affoS: (Hokus Sorghum) and its preparaPons 

were current We also note here that the present custom of roasting the 
gram bunches of Sorghum and eating them in the held or at home was also 
current 700 years ago and these roasted grains were known as a 

term for these grains which has survived even to this day The pastoral life 
s 

16 My fnend Prof D R Bendre of the Commerce College, Poona, hast brought 
to my notice the following references to 3ff335f in a Canarese work <rf the lOtk 
Century AD — 

C 940 AJt —Canto IX. Verse S4 of IWRTOf (or pub- 

lished by Kamatak Sahitya Panshad, Bangalore re^ to ?vftl 
(Jola) - 

(Dialogue between ^ and ’■ Setting aside the good deeds of 

the Lord (his chief and being false to can one live 

thereafter’” (Here ^fs^/auiSr). 

Canto X, 42 (A soldier proceeding to the battlefield observes) — "How 
shall I repay if I don't kill so many horsies and elephants ” 
(Here ^te=JawSr). 

1 am thankful to Prof Bendre for these references. 

17. by H. N. Nene, Parts I and II (1986) . Part III and IV (1937), 

Nagpur. Cakradhara was oontemporary of King Kanharadeva (aj> 1247-60) and 
King MakSdeva (ad 1286-71) of Devagin Hemidn was the minister of kings 
Mafafideva and Rimachandia of Devagfrj. In another Maldnubiiiva woffcW^ivftWi 
t^io (hy H. N. Nene, 1986) there ate references to ott pp. It and 98l 
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in the Deccan has not changed very much so far as the crop of Jondhle and 
Its uses are concerned. The custom of pr^ring or omei^ from 

the flour of JondhJa was also then current though we now prepare them from 
the flour of gram This custom is worth renewing even m cities as fawar is 
now selling at 4 seers a rupee while it was sold at 80 seers a rupee as observed 
by Edward Moor in a d. 1790 In the encyclopaedic Sanskrit work called the 
ManasoUdsa^^ composed by king Somesvara or Bhulokamalla (a.d. 1116-1127) 
there is a section on Hunting ) in which the use of a jawar gram- 

bunch (or as we call it to-day) is prescribed for feeding the 

deer as follows : — 

P 282— » " 

Ke^vasv^i in his lexictm NdndTthdmava-sank^epa (a d 12tk century^*) 
mentions^ and 3f)?rrai the following line — 

P ^ 3 artwiST n ii ” 

In a Canarese inscnption-o of ad 1166 we find a reference to com mercliants 
and jwdri as follows ■ — 

P 110 — “ All these chief merchants not minding any tax granted to 
glorious God Ccnnakesava twari of one ^x»n (SoUuga) from each 
shop” (lines 50-53 of the Inscription) 

Canarese Scholars will be easily able to record earlier references to jawdr 
from literature and other sources (before ad 1166) and I earnestly request 
them to do so 

From the Deccan and Karnataka of the 12th century we now turn to 
Gujarat in search of the history of jawdr We find that Hemacandra, the 
great Acarya of the Jamas (ad 1089-1173=*) who lived at Patan in Gujarat 
comjxised a lexicon of Desi words called the Destndmamdld in which we find 
the words and “aftgrtt” corresponding to the modem words 

and respectively as will be seen from the following 

extracts . — 

Page 151— “ II 'a ii 


18 Ed in G. 0 Series, Baroda, Vol II (1939) 

19 Vide p. 118 of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Kn^inamachaPar 1937— 

composed in the I2th Century’' 

20 Vide p. 110 of Inscriptions m Northern Karnataka and the Kolhapur State 
by Prof. K. G. Kundangar, Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1939— Date of Inscnption 
Na 13 in whidi the reference to ju/dn occurs is Saka 1088 = ad 1166 (Tuesday, 
Sit July). 

21. Vide my paper on Mammata and Hemacandra (Journal of Tanjore S. M. 
Library, Vol. I, No. 1, pp 9-13), 
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*1^ *riiW^WT litvoiiS^ 5R»i W3 i 
«fwr «ip fft«r aoppr n ii 

Hemacandra (in the 12th century) states that the word is also a 

deiya word like Utmr^isrr. If this statement is correct we have to regard both 
these words as dialect words current in Hemacandra’s time with some anti- 
quity behmd them as Hemacandra has based his DeBndtnamdla on some 
earlier DeM lexicons now lost to us 

We have already seen that Madanapala mentions the word sqon® f®t 
Jondhald. We shall see later that this word is very old In fact it is used in 
the earliest medical text known as Carakasamkitd CakTopatjidatta 
(a d 1060) a Bengali commentator explains the term “ 3j»% ” as equivalent 
to a word current in his time in Bengal I have found ^o refer- 
ences to “ ” in the Carakasttmhitd,'^^ which may be recorded here — 

Page 111 — Sutrasthana, Chap 21, verse 25 — 

fjwy*? 2WW m: i 

fwwra !Kg5e«I: II II 

Page 149 — sutrasthana, Chap 27, verse 17 — 

“ l^iwdf«. gSi; ” 


22. Hemacandra composed a Sansknt lexicon called the 

in which he notes the synonyms of JPRIt! (=Jawar) as follows — 

Page 475 — (Edition of with a separate index volume) 

JjftwoT ( Y ) «r, 244— 

“ I 

«ft5l5|wi<W II II ” 

Hemacandra writes his own commentary on the above lines as follows : — 

^ ii i n 

V'»V ) 

II II ^ 11 

'3^ aroqt’ 3^ \\ ^<1 ii 

^ ^ II ^ II 

^q&iiiq p q ann^ dltWWI II II 

gsTOPr ii 

23. Ed by NimayasSgar Press, Bombay, 1922— The BOR Institute Govt. 

MS No. 66 of 1872-73 wrongly called is in fact Cakrapanidatta's 

comm on —folio 14B— ^1^ ^Wf: ” 
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CakrapSoidatta explains — 

?m?T: ” W a variant in MS. No. 66 

of 1872-73 

In the vernacular names of fawdr-^ given by Watts in his Dictionary (p 290 
of Vol VI, Part III) we find the following names which come phonetically 
near to of a.d 1060- — (Hindi) — Janera-, (Bengali) — Kasa- 
jonar , (N W P and Oudh) — junn , (PB) — junn ; Watt here records some 
other usages as follows — 

(1) Burmese — Pyoung , (2) Zurna ( '=Sanskriti 2 ed form of the Arabic 
name Dhura), YavanMa, rakta Khurnah (Sanskrit) , (Arabic) — Dhdra 
(zfira), team, jawars ( =smaller millet), dhurat , (Egypt) — Kaydt durra , 
(CHiSESE)-^Kao-ltang ( =tan millet) 

Y Majjaprakdsa (c '1050 ad.) in his lexicon ^ refers to ;au/dr 

or jonnMd as follows — 


24 Ibid , p 111— footnote 3 explaining the term verse 25 of Chap. 

21 of Sutrasthana records the following explanation of Sjonsg as given by 
a later commentator ot Caraka — 

fift: ” ( ). 

We have already seen that Aruna or Arunadatta explains the word jjvi *» 
in The variants of this 3fi?q55^ are JilsiiriE, and 

The variant mentioned by jviar’II^is an addition to these vanants 

of Arunadatta’s text 

25 The Prakrit Ehctionaiy called “ Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo " Calcutta, 1923-28 
(p. 448) records the following usages of ^STlft (juaii) — 

Ajo, n4S~(t) ^3Tlfr (Vide p 546 of ed. by Har Govinddas, Bena- 

res, 1918-19 ] 

c AJ) 1090— ru):55ainftlVideffg^^3T(Paricceda I, Gatha 7,) published by 
Benares, 1916.J 

We have already noted and recorded a3 DeSi words by 

Hemacandra and are synonymous 

About the dates of the two Jam works referred to above I note here the remarks 
of Whitemitz, Indian Literature, Vol II, Calcutta University 
Page 576 — " A voluminous Prakrit poem Supasandha-Canyam by Laksmapa Gadm 
deals with the Story of the Seventh Tirthakara. This work, composed in the 
year 1143 aj> also contains 68 Apabhram^ verses " 

Page 536 — " Surasundati-cariam by IMianeivara, the pupil of JmeSvarasuri and 
BuddhisSgarasun written towards the end of the 11th century is a voluminous 
romantic e|HC in PiSkiit.” 

26. Ed. by Gustav Oppert, 1893. 
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II II 
^laqf^UI II 

Hemacandra’s lines in the Abhidkmacintdmatd quoted by me already are 
exactly identical with the above lines in the Vmjayantl Evidently Hema- 
candra (ad 1089-1173) has borrowed from Vcnjaymtl (c ad 1050) or from 
some common source 

It IS clear, however, from the statements of Hemacandra and Yadava- 
prakaia that the following terms were used idxMit A d 1000 for modem Jawat 
or Jondhla — 

or 

It is for linguists to see how far Hemacandra’s grammatical explanation of the 
synonyms of jawdr such as " etc are historically 

correct 

Going backwards from aj) 1(XX) we find that m a Tamil work of the 8th 
century ad the jawar is referred to as Irungu The modem word in Tamil 
for jawdr is Colam Irungu is mentioned in Jivakacintamani of the 8th cen- 
tury A.D sr 

Vagbhata II (8th or 9th century ajd according to Hoemle) refers'* to 
both and as synonyms for jawar as follows — 

(1) Chap 14, verse 21 

** II It” 

(2) ft^lWWW Chap 7, verse 46 (This verse is taken from aieiiF^ 
Chap. VUI) 

" II II " 

I have already recorded the explanations of Arunadatta and Hefpadri regard- 

27 In response to my inquiry about Tamil references to jmuir my friend Rao 
Bahadur K V Rangaswami Aiyangar of Madras writes to me under date 16th 
August 1943 — 

“ Mr V R Ramachandra Dikshitar, M A whom I had consulted wntes as 
follows — 

So far as I know Colum is a modem word. 

It was known in mediaeval literature as Irungu The Sangham classic do not 
mentuMi it nor the Silappadhtkaram nor the Kurdl, The earhest reference is in 
Jivakacint&ma^, 8th century AJ>” 

I am thankful to my ever obhging fnends Rao Bahadur Aiyangar and Prof 
Dikdiitar for the above information. 

28. Vide Paradkar’s edition of the AffMgakjdaya already referred to in this 
paper. 
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mg the meaning of the term ^ used by Vagbhata II and hence they need 
not be repeated here 


Vagbhata I (c ad 625 according to Hoernle) refers to jawdr as ” 
m the following line of Chap 7, verse 12— ( (^u|s||W|Ri 

«W I ^!a» li: ) 


(See 




“ II I’m 
Chap 8— “ etc 


Unfortunately the commentator on the does not explain the 

word in the above line He merely states “ ” It is, how- 
ever, clear that the term was known to Vagbhata in the 7th cen- 

tury A D 


In a Jain Prakrit work called the Tiloyapamiatti'" {TnlokaprajnapU) 
which belongs to the first stratum of the pro-canon of the Digambaras and 
the author of which Jadivasaha is a revered author of antiquity we find a 
reference to jawar as srnnTB (Sanskrit ) as follows 

Page 157— “ qg ^ i 

in U ti ” 

The editors identify srJMS their Hindi 

translation'^ of the above stanza, which includes 3iJt«iI55 amongst the best 
kinds of grain like wheat etc The Tiloyapamiatti is assigned to the: 5th 
century a D by some scholars At any rate this reference to stflurii? ( ) 
IS very important, recorded as it is in a Prakrit text of great antiquity, incor- 
porating the hereditary knowledge and ancient tradition of the Jamas pertain- 
ing to Jama cosmography, dogmatics, mythology and chronology 


I have already recorded two references to ^0115 m the Carakasamhitd, - 
one of the earliest medical texts According to Buddhist tradition Caraka 


29 Ed by Pt Ramachandra Shastn Kinjavadekar ChitrashaU Press, Poona, 

1940, with the comnientary called by 

30 Ed by Dr A N Upadhye and Prof H L Jam, Pub by the Jam Sams- 
knti Samraksaka Sangha, Sholapur, 1943, with Hindi Translation by Pt Balchandra 

31 This translation reads 

“ ) qs, iSR, 

mm 3n»T gTK # swh I iiM Ut ” 

32 Vide p 33 of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore Sahib of (Jondal (London, 
1896) — “Some believe him (^^^)to have been bom at Benares 320 years BC,” — 
Pt Durgashankar K Shastn (in his History of Ayurveda in Gujarati, Ahmedabad, 
1942, p, 87) makes' 5th century ad as the latest limit for the chronology of early 
Ayurveda Samkitds He also states that Carakasamhita and Susrutasamhtta were 
completed before 5th Cent ad. (i.e before ad 400 or so) 
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was the court physician of King Kaniska’’'* who is assigned by some scholars to 
the period A d 125-140 Whatever be the exact date of the Carakasamhita, 
the fact of its being one of the earliest medical texts before a d 400 or so is 
acknowledged by many scholars and consequently we may regard the term 
“ ’’ earliest usage of this term for jawar or jondhla so far known 

As regards the other synonym for jawar viz which occurs in the 

Prakrit work of about the 5th century a D as “spjuiRs” I have to record 
Its usage in another earliest medical text, the ^(44%d l, where it appears 
as “ q fi ra fct ” as will be seen from the following extract — 

Page 48 of Bkelasamhitd fed by Asutosh Mookerjee, Calcutta Umver- 
sity, (1921) — 

" d«n5% I 

fgttfWI WlJWgO II 

^ ^ ( l: ) i 

3112 ( 2.)«ira Wm ^ari^r ^ n 
’St if t 

The mention of ?nqsira ‘ts properties along with those of other gains 
like Bhelasamhtta indicates that qpRTcB is the name 

of a gram known to Bhela, the pupil of (6lh cent bc) ^4 Atreya 

had SIX pupils " each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing the 
teaching of the master in the form of a or compendium ” So far three 

of these Somhttds have been discovered They are in the 

form of the redaction by (2) t>y Ashutosh Mookerjee) 

and (3) ^ recently published by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj of 

Nepal If the tradition about the Atreya school of medicine is correct we 
have to regard the 3S earlier than the preserved in the 

form of and published by the N S Press, Bombay There is a 

divergence of views about the chronology of these Samhites, which go by tlie 
names of Coraka, Bhela and Kdsyapa It is, however, agfeed to by all 
scholars that they are the earliest medical treatises that have come down to 
us from antiquity 

33 Vide p 256 of Vincent Smith's Early Ht'^torv of India Oxford, 1914 — 
Kaniska caine to the throne "most probably in 78 ad” Dr Fleet thinks that 
Kaniska came to the throne " m 58 BC.” 

Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sirtar states that Asvazhoso is said to have been a con- 
temporary of Kamska Alvaghosa’s Buddhacauta was translated into Chmesc 
between 444 and 421 A.D (Vide pp 379 and 389 of Successors of Satavahanas 
Calcutta, 1989) If the tradition about Car aka’s connection with Kaniska is correct 
the date of Caraka is evidently before A.D 400 

34 Vide prefatory Note to Bhelasamhsta by Sir Ashutosh Mookerji 

35 Published, Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1938 
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Starting from aj> 1839 we have now moved backward through oentur^ 
of the history of Jaioar {Holcus Sorghum) and have reached the first few 
centuries of the Chnstian era, when this grain appears to have been cultivated 
and used by our ancestors and when also its properties were studied and re- 
corded by the earliest medical writers of those centuries If this view based 
on the data recorded in detail in this paper is accepted we may be able to 
understand the significance of the following remarks of Lassen^® about the 
introduction of jawar into Italy in the 1st century of the Christian era — 

“ Another Indian cereal Milium was not exported from India it is true , 
but on the other hand its cultivation was introduced into Italy ten years before 
Pliny wrote this passage (Penplus Mar Eryther p 32) It is probably the 
kind of millet very common in India which botanists call Holcus Sorghum and 
the Indians guan or gatvar m the vernacular ” 

As Pliny, the Roman author flourished between a n emd 79 and as 
there was contact of India with Rome in this century the probability of the 
cultivation of Indian jawdr in Italy as suggested in the above extract cannot 
be ruled out in a summary way In fact Prof Franklin Edgerton®’ of the 
Yale University (USA) has found a reference to the city of Rome in the 
Sabhaparvan of the Mahdbharala which he has critically edited for the 
BOR Institute Critical Ekiition of this Great Epic of India 

The history of plants, especially when these plants have migrated from 
their original habitat to different regions of the globe, is necessarily interwoven 
with the history of the different people who cultivated them in remote ages of 
the history of the globe I am quite incapable of getting access to the sources 
of the history of all these people and must confine my studies to such of these 
sources as are available to me easily tven this study of the history of the 
jttwar must remain only as a sketch of this history made by a 
shaking hand on too big a canvas stretching from 2200 Bc to ad 1850 
The chronology of the sources from which I have drawn my data is somewhat 
definite for sources later than a d 1000 but only relative so far as sources 
earlier than Ad 1000 are concerned However, m the present stage of our 
chronology we have no other recourse but to represent only the current views 
about them, leaving it to future scholars to solve the problems of early chrono- 
logy on the strength of their own studies of the present sources and in the 
light of new sources, if discovered hereafter 

About the several problems that arise out of the present collection of 
data bearing on the history of Jawar it is better to defer our judgment We 
have no direct peep into remote antiquity and consequently the gleams of 

36 Vide Lassen’s History (English Trans in the Journal of the Btkar and 
Orissa Research Society, Patna, VoL X, 1924, I*age 253. 

37 Vide pp 262-265 of the Journal of the American Oriental Society Vol 58 
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light that are furnished by a few documentary references are the only guides 
that help us to clarify the age-lcHig history of this edible grain which may 
have been cultivated in India even prior to the Aryan invasion as observed 
by Watts in his Dtcttonary of Economic Products of India 

The following chronological table will show at a glance the evidence 
collected in this paper regarding the antiquity of Jondhald or ]awdr — 


Chronology 


Evidence 

J = Jondhfa or Jawar ( Holcus Sorghum ) 


B. C. 2200 


A« D 100*— 200 


A. D. 200—300 

400—500 

C. 625 
700—800 
1050 


8th or 9th Cent. 
A. D. 1060 

C. 940 
1089-1173 


1090 

1100-1200 

1116-1127 


Evidence about the existence of J furnished by an Egyp- 
tian tomb (Swanson and Laude). 

J ( = ilPRIcS ) mentioned in one of tHe earliest 

medical treatises hke the and 

J referred to in the Bible accorduig to Smith ( History of 
Bible Plants, p. 214 ). 

J ( = Mentioned in 

J ( = ? an Indian Cereal Mtltum ) introduced mto Rome 
in the time of Phny ( A. d. 23-79 ) according to Lassen. 

J Cultivated in China, where it was probably introduced 
from outside. 

J ( = aRpuRS = ) mentioned in of stftqgf 

a Jam author. 

J ( ) mentipned in of Vagbhata I. 

J ( = mentioned in the Tamil work <>iler4>Rldiqf<>l. 

J ( = qtTO, %n55i etc ) mentioned 

by 

J ( = mentioned in the of Vagbhata II. 

J ( = 5ur{f = mentioned by -dshmlSliW a Bengali 

commentator of =5 r:4>q^. 

J ^ = mentioned m Canarese work qrqiiiRd. 

J ( = 'jilwiJwail, '4|t|W, 

etc. ) mentioned by in and aifip^pr- 

J ( = 33nft ) mentioned in a Praknt work 

J ( = JIRRI55, ^1551 ) in Of %5ITOnft. 

J [ = (4rf9Rl)] mentioned by Some^vara in his 
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Chronology 


Evidence 

J = JondlKa or Javo&r ( Holcus Sorghum ) 


1143 J (= mentioned in the Prakrit work 

1166 J mentioned in a Canarese tnscrtpUon 
1220 J ( = 31^ = in ) mentioned by Bengali 

author in his Comm, on 3Tglsrf?pT ( vanants of 

are ). 

C. 1250 J ( = !^fsj35I, '^>s?ar ) mentioned in titasranr?! and 
( Mahanubhava texts ). 

C. 1260 J ( = = ijrtRRt ) mentioned by Hemadn in his Comm, 

on the 

1374 J ( = etc. ) mentioned in the 

a medical glossary by 

C. 1450 J ( = ) described in the of ( in 

Kashmir ) 

1541 J ( 3atH«5 ) mentioned in a Marathi document along with 
ng and 

1590 J grown in Khandesh ( Ain-t-Akban ). 

1624 J ( %n?SI, ^ ) mentioned by Sadhusundara- 

gani in his 

C. 1650 J ( ) described by Raghunatha Navahasta fnend 
of Ramdas Samt in his Bhojana-Kutuhala. 

1739 J used in the royal Kitchen of Sevai Jaising of Jaipur 
( Rajputana ). 

1760 “ Jouan ” ( reference quoted m Hobson-Jobson ). 

1784 “ Jerroo" a Kind of Paddy in Sumatra menboned by 

• Marsden 

1790 Descnption of J by Capt Edward Moor. 

1800 "Jowarry’' {Hobson-Jobson referaice) 

1813 “Juarree" { Hobson Jobson reference) 

1819 " Joiwaree ” ( Hobson-Jobson ) 

1826 “Joanee” {Hobson-Jobson). 

1839 Description of J by John Graham in his work on 
Bombay Plants 





CAN WOMEN PERFORM SRAUTA SACRIFICES 
OF THEIR OWN ACCORD ? 


By 

Dr. D R BHANDARKAR, ma,phd,frasb 

Recentiy I have begun to revise my article on “ Dekkan of the Sata- 
vahana Penod ” which I contributed to the Indian Antiquary a quarter of a 
century ago In that connection the Naqaghlat Inscription of Naganika is 
engaging my special attention She is here credited with having alone per- 
formed a number of Vedic sacrifices, and as Buhler has, I now think, correctly 
interpreted , and not her husband Satakanji, in association with her consort, 
Naganika, as I then wrongly thought Rapson practically agrees with Buhler 
m saying that the mscnption is a record of sacrifices performed and donations 
made by Queen Naganika, the wife of king Slatakami, acting apparently as 
regent during the minority of her son Vedisri Buhler however admits that 
according to the tSastras women are not allowed to offer Srauta sacrifices but 
that disabilities attaching to the sex were moved by the fact that the queen 
must have been ruling as guardian of her son, the pnnce Vedi4ri The con- 
clusion IS agreed to by Rapson^ though he does not adduce any reason in 
support of It But IS It permissible for a woman or even a queen to perform 
Vedic sacrifices according to the Smritis ’ Manu, e g does not allow even the 
initiation of women “ The nuptial ceremony ” says he " is stated to be the 
Vedic sacrament for women (and to*be equal to the initiation), serving the 
husband (equivalent) to the residence in (the house of the) teacher, and the 
household duties (the same as the daily) worship of the sacred fire” ® Else- 
where he says “ For women there is no sacramental rite with sacred texts — 
thus the law is settled Women, being destitute of knowledge and not conver- 
sant with Vedic texts Nevertheless, when the Monu-smTiti wds bemg com- 
piled, women did sometimes perform sacrifices Why else should Manu lay 
down that “a Brahman must never eat at a sacrifice that is offered by one who 
IS not a iSrotnya, or by a village pnest (grama-ydjin) or by a woman . 

Thus Manu places a woman on the same footmg as a non-Srotriya, i e " a man 
who IS a Brahman but is not conversant with Vedic literature” Both, it 
seems, were m the habit of performing sacnfices in the time of Manu But 
who could have performed sacrifices for them ? Is this possible for anybody 
who IS not a specialist in sacrificial knowledge and practice ’ He must surely 

1 Cat Ind Coils, Anihtas, W K^alrapas Intro pp XX and XLV 

2 Manu-smrti, II, 67, 3 Ibtd IX 18 

4. Ibid., IV 206. 
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be a Brahmaip. and, I am afraid, for that specialisation, a Sidtriya also. 
Mmu-smrtti was composed or was in the making when Hindu soaety was in 
a transitional state. At one time Manu is made to say that ‘ for women there 
is no sacramental,’ and at another time he admits that women can perform 
sacrifices though no Brahmaij shall eat at these sacrifices 

We shall now turn our attention to another section of Sanskrit Literature, 
namely, to the iSrauta-sutras, which deal with sacrificial literature, and which 
alone are the authority on the subject whether a woman is entitled to perform 
a Vedic sacrifice in her individual capacity These are the Purva-nfimamsa 
sutras composed by Jaimini (dtas Badarayaija and commented upon by 
Sabara-svamin Anybody who reads Mimamsa-darsana, VI, i, 3, 6-16 will be 
convinced that wtanan is pierfectly entitled to the performance of any iSrauta 
sacrifice The opposition is here led by Aitisayana It is very difficult to 
say whether he was a Smrtikara at all But he leads the opposition by saying 
that in the Vedic text Daria-Purna-mdsabkyom svarga-kamo yajeta, the word 
svargtt-kdmo is in the masculine gender , therefore man, not woman, can per- 
form a sacrifice Badarayana, that is, Jainini, answers this question by saymg 
that the term svarga-kdma denotes a collective class consisting of persons who 
have the one characteristic of possessing the desire to attain Heaven by means 
of a saaifice without any distinction being made between the individuals 
constituting that class Hence even women are understood by that term and 
included in that class 

Many other arguments have been advanced against the capaaty of 
women to perform Vedic sacrifices One such argument, the most important 
of them, IS that wealth is necessary for performing sacrifices and that men 
are possessed of this wealth, whereas women are not Women are like chattels 
as they are liable to be sold and bought They are sold by fathers and 
bought by husbands They have thus no right to the property of their fathers 
or to that of their husbands The Vedic texts say that “ a hundred chariots 
shall be given to the guardian of the bride and (in the Arsha form of mar- 
riage) one ox and one cow ” This is apparently a price to induce the bride’s 
father to part with his daughter and cannot be construed as a religious act. 
Again, It may be urged that a woman may perform sacrifices with wealth 
which she has earned by cooking food for others or by savings from the food 
given her But as she is another’s property, the acquisitions must belong to 
him Whatever she does is in the service of her husband Whatever may 
thus be acquired by her belongs to her husband The Smrti has it “ A 
wife, a slave and a son have no property of their own Whatever they earn 
IS the wealth of the man to whom they belong ’ 

Such IS the line of argument urged by the exponents of the opposite view 
Bfidaifiyaoa b^ins the reply with the curt remark that so long as the earnest- 
ness to obtain the fmit of the performance of a sacrifice is common to both 
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males and females, it presupposes the capaaty of a woman to own wealth. 
If, by slavishly conforming to the Smrti, woman is made a dependent upon 
others and considered destitute of all wealth, then obviously the Smrti is in 
conflict with sniti This is not right, this is not just Therefore, if she is 
desirous of the fruit of performing a sacrifice, she ought to set the Smrti at 
naught, possess herself of wealth and perform a sacnfice Surely it is im- 
possible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smrti when it is pitted against 
the Sruti But, as a matter of fact, women are possessed of wealth, says 
Badarayana Thus at the time of marnage when the bnde is presented to 
the bridegroom, the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of the bride , dhartne chart he cha kame cha natich ritavyd, “ she shall not 
be thwarted in the performance of religious acts (dharma), the acquisition of 
wealth (artha) and the fulfilment of legitimate desires (kdma) ” When 
therefore the Smrtis speak of the incapacity of the wife to possess wealth, that 
is very unjust and is antagonistic to the Sruti Again, what is cSlled the 
purchase of a girl, is not a purchase at all It is a religious act, pure and 
simple In the case of a purchase there is always the variation of price The 
gift of a hundred chariots (satamatnaiha/n) does not vary and is a constant 
quantity whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful Sabara-svami remarks 
that this may be a sale in conformity with the Smrtis but is opposed to the 
Srutis The 5rauta School therefore disapproves of it, and stands fast to the 
conclusion that the girls are not sold There are Vedic texts also in sup- 
port of the proposition that women have the capacity of owmng and posses- 
sing wealth ..^bara quotes at least two But this much is certain, says he, 
that woman is the owner of pdrinayya, ‘ propierty received by her at the time 
of marriage ’ Sahara further remarks patymva gatam^nuinataw knyate, 
“ even that which is acquired by the husband is admitted ( as hers 1 ” 

What is the upshot of the above discussion ’ Tne woman according to 
the Srutis not only can have her own wealth but can also participate in the 
possession of her husband’s wealth She is neither bought nor sold at any 
time of marriage And if she has but the desire of attaining the fruit of a 
Srauta sacrifice, she can very well do so alone and on her owm behalf or jointly 
with her husband if both so will it If there is any Smrti which lays down 
an ordinance to the contrary, it has to be ignored, disregarded and completely 
set at naught If such was once tiie state of things it is no wonder if Naga- 
nika, wife of Satakanji, could jierform not one or two but several Srauta 
sacrifices and make any number of donations in money, elephants, kine and 
so forth, as is quite clear to any scholar who studies the Nanaghat Cave Ins- 
criptions After Naganika not a single inscription has been found describing 
tJie celebration of Vedic sacrifices by any queen or woman But that there 
was Brahmanic revival can scarcely be doubted And we find numbers of 
kmgs and princes performing Srauta sacrifices It is possible that then queens 
niay have joined their husbands in these celebrations 
12 
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Now, that remark of Sabarasvaimn quoted above requires further con* 
sideration in this connection, viz paly=mva gatam=anumatam krtyate, 
“ even that which is acquired by the husband is admitted (cs hets) " This 
can best be put to the test in the case of political rule or sovereignty Are 
they co-partners or joint owners of a kingdom or both ’ Not far removed 
in time from Queen Nagamk& was her descendant Gautamiputra Satakami 
whose NSsik Cave Inscription No 5 contains an order to Samaka (iSyamaka). 
the CMBcer at Govardhana It is really a copy of the grant of a fresh plot of 
land he issued to the Buddhist monks staying in his Cave, in lieu of the old 
one which had become uncultivable That the original was a regular deed 
of grant may be seen from the fact that the text bristles with fiscal terms and 
contains at the end the name of the engravei and the date of the original 
donation and the actual execution But who issues this order to the officer 
at Govardhana ’ Not Gautamiputra Satakarni by himself, but he and his 
wife togeither She has been therein called not only Jivasuta (one whose son 
IS living) but also rajamata, the kings mother, the latter two epithets obviously 
referring to her son Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, who was then a ruler This 
clearly shows that Gautamiputra and his wife were both at least co-partners 
in the iSatavahana sovereignty But could any one of them issue a grant 
separately in his, or, above all, on her own, name without reference to the 
other party’ It is true that no such instance is forthcoming 
from the ^tavahana period But about the middle of the seventh 
century belong two grants issued by Vijaya-mahadevi, wife of Chandraditya, 
who was the elder brother of the Chalukya overlord Vikranaditya of Badami 
We have not one, but two copper plate charters issued by her ° These grants 
she has made independently and without the ratification of her husband or 
their suzerain Vikramaditya And what is most noteworthy is that immedi- 
ately after mentioning her name as Vijaya-bhaftanka, the favourite crown- 
queen of PTthvi-vallabha Maharaja Chandraditya, has been spiecified 
the date of the charter as follows sva-rdjya-pahchama-samvatsara Asvaryuja- 
paumamdsya dvitiydydm vishuve ' The first part of this phrase has been 
nghtly rendered by Fleet as “ in the fifth year of her reign ” Evidently the year 
of her ragn is to be taken as also the year of her husband’s— the joint reign of 
her husband and herself Vijaya-bhafltarika and Chandraditya must thus be 
taken as ruling together so that the regnal year of one can be the same as 
that of the other From the details of this date Kielhom has rainii ;'h> d it as 
equivalent to 23rd September a d 659 » The fifth regnal year of Vijaya- 
bhatJtanka raises one question, namely, whether there is any other evidence 


5 E I, Vol VIII p 73 

6. I. A., Vol VII, p 164, U 13-15 ,lbui,V(A VIII, p 46, U 15-18 

7 TInd, Vol VII p 164, 11 15-16 

8 List oj Insc South Ind No 23 
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to show that the king and the queen reigned conjointly Attention may in 
this connection be drawn to the BaJ^pQra Inscription of Saka 977 when the 
KSdamba chieftain Hankesarideva is represented as administering the Bana- 
vSsi twelve-thousand, not alone and by himsdf, but m conjunction with his 
wife Lachchaladigvl ^ Here is thus another epigraphic instance of husband 
and wife jointly ruling over a kmgdom 

That a quem could even uptil the end of the eighth century issue the 
grant of a village as crowned queen is dear from the Jethawai Plates of iSila- 
mahadevl She has been descnbed as ParatnHvan ParamabhaUarika Sri- 
Silamahddein,“ the great queen of Paramabhattdraka Mahardjddhirdja Paratne- 
ivara DhSiavarsha titas EMiruvarajadeva, who was a R^t^akuta sovereign. 
And she was the daughter of the East Chalukya King Vishnuvardhana IV 
of Ven^ Now, what about fiSlamahadevi ’ Were her titles Paramesvan 
Paramabhattdnkd emjjty and unmeaning ’ In the prose portion of the record 
w;hich sets forth the details of the grant, she herself and alone issues orders 
to the officers concerned with the grant just as every donor king does Thus 
at the end of the record, the Dutaka and the officer who drew up the grant 
are represented as carrying out their respective duties according to the orders, 
not of Wiruvaraja but of SJla-mahadevi And further there is absolutely 
nothing in the draft of the charter which mdicated that any approval or sanc- 
tion was ever accorded to the grant by Dhruvaraja This indubitably demon- 
strates what Sabara-svamin says, — namdy, paty-mva gatam=imumatam 
kuyati, “even that which the husband acquires is admitted (as hers) ” 

Things were different in the twelfth century A d and especially in North 
India An entirely different procedure seems to have been followed eg in 
the case of the Gahadavala family Thus Govindachandra of this dynasty 
had two Pattamahddem mahdrdfrii, one Nayanakeltdevt, and the other Gdsala- 
devi Both were Pattamahadevi but apparently not at one and the same 
time, because the first issues her grant in V 1176 and the V 1208 Though 
they were thus paUa-mahddevt and are descnbed samsta-raja~kny-opdta 
which Kielhorn renders by “ endowed with all royal prerogatives*”, they are 
r^resented to have issued the grants, says the king, asmel-sammatyd, that is, 
“with the express approval of myself (Govindachandra) ” Husband and 
wife were neither co-partners nor joint owners of any kingdom or, for the 
matter of that, of any property in the twelfth century ad. Smrti domination 
was complete at least from this century onwards, in North India Woman 
became a chattel in every sense of the term. 


9 EI,\o\ XIII pp 168, 171 (1 28) and 174 

10 Ibid , Vol XXII. pp 98 and ff 

11 Ibtd..\o\ rV pp 108 ff; Vol V. pp 117 ff. 

12 See eg E I , Vol IV p 109, 1.19. 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON GUPTA COINAGE 

By 

Dr RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI, M a , p r s , ph d 

Gupta coinage forms an important branch of Indian Numismatics and 
presents many interesting features some of which have not been properly 
noticed 

As IS well known, Gupta coinage owes its origin to some kind of foreign 
influence Samudragupta has the credit of inaugurating the Gupta gold cur- 
rency It may be presumed that he acquired abundance of gold from his 
Uigvijaya, or conquests in different directions, and this gold he utilized in issu- 
ing gold coins The course of his conquests brought him into contact with 
the remnants of the retreating Kushan power m the Panjab and in the North 
West, and also with their coinage from which he acquired its technique 

Thus the first Gupta coins started as imitations of Kushan coins and of 
their foreign features But Samudragupta and the artists and craftsmen of 
Northern India in those days were not wanting in their own ideas and in- 
ventiveness on the subject of money-making, and were thinking of ways and 
means by which they might produce coins bearing genuinely indigenous Indian 
features The foreign features with which the Gupta coins were inaugurated 
were gradually replaced by Indian features in their later coins Thus 
Samudragupta has the unique credit that he both inaugurated and Indianized 
Gupta coinage 

The degree of Indianization shown in the Gupta coins is thus also the key 
to their chronology 

Samudragupta has shown his numismatic genius and inventiveness by 
issuing as many as eight different types of coinage This variety of coin-types 
was followed as an example by his successors and forms a characteristic fea- 
ture of Gupta coinage as a whole 

There is a deep underlying reason inspiring this variety in numismatic 
performance The Gupta numismatic technician was, in the first place, seek- 
ing ways and means by trying expenments in a variety of designs by which 
the foreign features of the Gupta coins with which they started could be 
progressively eliminated and replaced by appropriate Indian features 

To take an example, the earliest coins issued by Samudragupta were of 
the Standard Type, but both its Obverse and Reverse are full of Kushan fea- 
tures, because this type is the closest copy of the Kushan design of coinage 
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There is. however, even here an attempt at the mmgling of Indian with foreign 
features But these Indian features are very few, and that only on the Ob- 
verse, as indicated below - 

(1) The Gupta king wears a close-fitting cap instead of the peaked 
head-dress of the Kushan king 

(2) The Garuda standard in place of the Kushan trident 

(3) The jewellery worn by the king is Indian 

Barnng these three Indian features, the coin shows the following Kushan 
features 

( 1 ) The dress of the king is Kushan, viz , coat and trousers 

(2) His name is written vertically 

(3) The standard is bound with a fillet 

(4) The altar and sprinkling of incense (as found on Kaiushka’s coins) 

(5) The halo round the king’s head 

The Reverse is a downright copy of the late Kushan ‘ Ardochsho ’ 
Reverse The Goddess is even given the ‘ Comucopiae , the Greek horn of 
plenty, in her left arm, and fillet in outstretched right hand Even the bade 
of the throne which lost its meaning is kept up by the Gupta coin-makers 

The Standard Type of coinage was followed by the Archer and the 
Battle-Axe types which mark an advance in the process of their Indianiza- 
tion The unmeaning standard copied from the late Kushan coins is replaced 
in these types by more understandable and appropriate objects like the bow, 
the battle-axe, or a crescent-topped standard, while the arrow takes the place 
of the Kushan altar The bow and arrow recall Vishnu ^rngi, as mentioned 
in an Inscripbon 

As has been already stated, Samudragupta issued as many as eight types 
of coinage, admitting of variety of designs within some of these types These 
eight types are 

( 1 ) The Standard (5-6) Tiger 

(2) Archer (7) ASvamedha 

(3) Battle-Axe (8) Chandragupta 

(4) Kacha 

This vanety gave a large scope to experiments in the Indianizabon of the 
Gupta coins and the progressive replacement of their foreign by indigenous 
features. The stages of this process are marked out in the different types of 
coinage as indicated below 

(1) The kmg’s head-dress which from the start was a close-fitting cap 
in place of the Kudian peaked or conical head-dress In most Indian 
oouis such as the Tiger Type, the king wears the Indian turban and on 
some vanebes is even bare-headed. 
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(2) The jewellery worn by the King or Queen, such as ear-rmg, n ec lrte pe, 
amdet, or anklet (worn by Goddess on Tiger-Type). 

(3) The King wears the Indian dhoti or waist-cloth on both Tiger- 
and Lynst-Types 

(4) Introduction in place of Ardodisho of Indian Goddesses : 

(1) Lakshmi marked by her favourite flower, lotus, (a) whidi she holds 
in her hand (as on Battle-Axe-Type) in place of the Greek and foreign object, 
the Comucopiae ; (b) which is used as foot-stool (as on Battle-Axe Type) , 
(c) on which she is seated (as on some varieties of Battle-Axe Tjnse) 

Lakshira on some coins is seated on the Indian Mo4hd or wicker-stool (as 
on Lynst type), or on throne without the Kushan back (as on some vaxieties 
of the Battle-Axe Type) 

(2) Goddess on Lion who is Durga — Stmhavaktm with her feet resting 
on lotus (as on Chandragupta I coins) 

(3) Goddess Gangd on makara (as on Tiger-Type) 

(4) Goddess Sarasvati on the Lynst Type, seated on modhd 

(5) Introduction of the Queen on certain coins (the Chandragupta 1 
and A^amedha coins) 

(6) Gamda, vehicle of Vishnu, surmounting the standard 

(7) The Indian weapims of war and hunting, such as Bow and Arrow 
(on Archer type). Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle-Axe Type) which take 
the place of the Kushan Standard, the arrows taking the place of the Kushan 
altar 

(8) The Dwarf who had a traditional place in the Indian royal house- 
h(fld (as seen on Battle-Axe-Type) As stated in Kautilya’s Afthasastra, the 
King’s menial staff traditionally included personal attendants marked by 
physical deformities or defiaencies, such as the Kubja (hunch-back), Vdmana 
(dwarf), Kirata (alpatanu, ‘of small body’), Muka (dumb), Badhtra (deaf), 
fada (idiot), and even Andha (blind) [My Chandragupta Maurya and His 
Times, p 106] 

(9) The Asvamedha Type in^ired by a specifically Indian conception 
and institution 

A similar study may be made of the coins of the Later Gupta Enyieiors' 
showing vanety of Types giving scope to the gradual introduction of Indian 
features Chandra Gupta II issued five types of coins, viz 

(1) Archer (4) Lion-slayer 

(2) CoiKh (5) Horseman 

(3) Chhatra 
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The Indian element of the Archer Type is seen on its Reverse in the 
Goddess seated on throne without back and holding in left hand lotus instead 
of ComuooiMae Lakshnn thus re^daces Ardochsho 

Other varieties of this type show more Indianisation eg ( 1 ) The Lotus 
Reverse instead of the Thitaie Reverse (2) Wheel (Vishpu’s Chakra) above 
Standard on Obverse (3) Replacement of the conventional Kushan dress 
of the King by Indian dress, waste-cli^ with sash The Ckkatra-Type is 
Chandra Gupta’s own innovation The umbrella is the Indian symbol of 
sovereignty, while it is borne by the appropriate attendant, the Dwarf, as 
prescnbed in the Nitisdstras Certam specimens show Goddess Lakshnn rising 
from lotus as Padma-sambhavd In general, we may say that Chandra Gupta 11 
introduced in his coinage the followmg Indian features, viz , the figures of 
Couch, Chhatra, Lion, Horse, Dwarf, Garduda and Lakshmi on, or spnnging 
from lotus * 

It is needless to pursue the study further in regard to later Gupta coins 
We may note in passing the more marked of the Indian features introduced by 
Kumaragupta I in his new coin-types known as (1) Swordsman f2) Peacock 
(3) Pratapa or two Queens-type (4) Elephant-rider type 

Hitherto, we have been considering the pomt that the variety of Gupta 
Coin-Types was dictated by the needs of experimentation m evolving genu- 
inely Indian Type of coins which would no longer be modelled on the foreign 
Kushan types to which they owed their origin But there was also a deep 
historical and political reason for the variety, in addition to numismatic 
necessity Each type of coins is charged with a political significance signi- 
fying a stage in the expansion of Gupta Power by conquests, and this is indi- 
cated by an appropriate legend which is also refreshing in its variety In 
some instances, the coins are possessed of a territorial or regional significance 
to which appropriate expression is given by symbols 

To illustrate this point from the coinage of Samudragupta. we may say 
that his earliest Standard type shows the standard as the flag of Ins authority 
planted by him in the various temtones conquered by him “ in hundreds of 
battles”, as stated in the legend His victory won in countless battles was 
due to his invincible heroism expressed by the appropriate legend Parakrama 
The l^pnd of the Archer Type brings out the chief weapon of his power as a 
charioteer who could not be opposed, as stated in the legend Apaatvratha 
The Battle-Axe Type indicates another weapon of his power, the formidable 
Parasu by which the God of Death, or Yama kills all, as indicated m the 
legend Kptanta-ParafM The legend Servordfochchhetta appearing on his 
Kacha coins points to the complebon of his programme of Dtgvijaya 

His coins also reflect both War and Peace Peace is celebrated in a 
variety of appropriate coin-types such as the ASvamedha type, the L 3 tn 8 t 
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type, or the Tiger-type The Ljinst-type is the most Indianised type of 
Samudragupta’s coins on which he introduced the Indian Vina, ‘ Wicker-stool,’ 
and possibly the Goddess Sarasvatl on the Reverse as the ‘ Goddess of Music,’ 
instead of the usual Lakshmi, because the lotus of Lakshmi is omitted 

Thus the legends on the coins change with the changing emphasis on 
points of the king's achievements both in War and Peace 

But, as has been stated above, some of the coins have a distinct regional 
or temtonal significance For instance, the Tiger type introduces to us the 
king as a hunter of big game like the Tiger His success at tiger-hunting 
justified the legend Vyaghra pa.akratnah on the coin He can certainly dt“^- 
cribe himself as being possessed of the prowess of the tiger But the Reverse 
of the coin bungs out its liidden regional significance It shows a Goddess 
standing on Makara which hel|>> us to identify her as Goddess Ganga She 
IS mtrotluced as the standing witness of Samudragupta's conquest in the 
valley of the Ganges, with its swampy and forested tracts which were, and 
are to this day, the abode of the Royal Bengal Tiger and gave scope to big- 
game-hunting by the king Thus the Goddess Ganga and the Tiger are aptly 
associated on these coins 

A similar regional significance attaches to the remarkable Lion-Slayer 
Type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II with a large variety of designs 
depicting the king hunting down the lion in different positions on the obverse 
and on the reverse an appropriate Goddess seated on lion in all possible posi- 
tions The Goddess is no doubt Dmga stniha-vdhJm 

Like the Tiger-type of coins, these coins also bear the appropriate legend 
Simha-Vikrama which is analogous to Vyaghra-pardkrama On some coins, 
the king calls himself N arendra-Smha. or Sirriha-Chandra 

The large variety of posiUons given to the lion as it is hunted down by 
the king shows how the king had a passion for lion-hunting which captured 
his imagination so much and was given publicity as the favourite royal sport 
even on his coins It is further to be noted that while Samudragupta was 
thinking of the tiger as his big game, his son was more obsessed by the lion 
There seems to be a deep underlying reason for this difference between the 
father and the son in respect of big game hunting The Tiger type of coins, 
as already stated, celebrates Samudragupta’s conquests of the Gangetic valley 
aboimding in forests which to this day so plentifully breed the Royal Bengal 
Tiger The Lion type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II has a similar 
legional significance and celebrates his conquest of regions which are the 
habitat of the lion It celebrates his conquest of the §aka Satrapy of Sau- 
rashtra, or modem Kathiawad, which is the abode of lions to this day 

It is thus possible to trace the working of designs of historical and lerri- 
torial significance in the fashioning of many a type of Gupta coinage 
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There is also another small pomt «f Gupta History on which light is 
thrown by corns It concerns the names of the Gupta emperors It seems 
that of the name Chandra Gupta II, Chandra is to be taken as the kmg’s per- 
sonal name and Gupta as his surname, the name of his family, so that his name 
is to be written in its correct form, Chandra Gupta This is revealed in the 
legend on some of the copper coins issued by Candra Gupta II, the coins 
classed by Allan under Type IX The obverse of the coins bears the simple 
legend Chandra and not Sri Chandra continued by the suffix Gupta on the 
Reverse, as shown in the Copper Coins of Type VIII It may also be noted 
that some varieties of the king’s Lion-Slayer Type of good coins bear the signi- 
ficant legends, Narendra-C/iawiiTo or Simha-Cfiandra, indicating that the. king's 
personal name was simply Chandra This fact revealed by the coins will help 
to solve one of the difficulties in identifying king Chandra of the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar Inscription with emperor Chandra Gupta II when the .emperor’s 
name is proved to be Chandra, and not Chandra Gupta 



AGALOKAKA AND THE KINGDOM OF AGNI 

By 

I>r B Ch CHHABRA, ma, mol, ph d (Lugd ), Ootacainund 

The expression Agalokaka, an explanation of which is attempted in this 
paper, occurs in a partly damaged Prakrit inscription incised on a marble 
pillar which was discovered a few years ago at Dharanikofa in the Guntui 
District of the Madras Presidency ' The pillar is referred to in the inscription 
as dkatnachaka-dkaya, Sanskrit dharmachakra-dhvaja In fact, it is the con- 
secration of this marble dkvaja that forms the subject matter of the record As 
stated therein, the column was erected at the eastern gateway of the Maha 
vihara, belonging to the Buddhists of the Purvasailiva sect at Dhanakada, the 
modem Dharanikota 

The person who set up or dedicated the dharmachakra-dhvaja was a minis- 
ter (amacha, Sanskrit amdtya). who is described to be an Agalokaka Atapora 
We are told that his name ‘ has apparently been omitted in the record His 
epithet Atapora has been considered to correspond to Sanskrit Arddhapaura. 
and he is thus alleged to have been a resident of Riddhapura, identified with 
Rithpur in the Amraoti District of Berar Another view is that, instead of 
Ataporena, we have perhaps to read Ataberena, Atabera being a personal 
name ® This view appears to be more acceptable for two reasons in the 
first place, it dispenses with the unwarranted supposition of the donor s name 
having been omitted in the record , and secondly the position of the word con- 
cerned in the sentence indicates that it ought to be the name of the person 
rather than an attribute of him It may, however, be admitted that the name 
Atabera sounds rather queer, especially when compared with the other two 
names that occur m the inscription, to wit, Khadanaga (Skandanaga) and 
Virakhada (Viiraskanda), this latter being the name of the donor’s father 

As regards the term Agalokaka, it is in all probability to be taken as 
an attribute It is supposed to allude to the original home of the donor ' L 
has accordingly been explained as an emigrant from Agaloka No attempt 
has, however, been made to identify this Agaloka 

It is clear from the above explanation that the word Agalokaka is to be 
analysed as Agaloka -f ka, the first component being a proper name, and the 
latter a suffix with the meaning ‘ belonging to ’ or ‘ hailing from ’ Nothing 


1 Epigraphia Iitdtca Vol XXIV, pp 256-60, and plate 

2 Ibid , p 257 3 Ibid , p 259, footnote 10 

4 Ibtd, p 257 5 Ibtd., p 260 
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mtked can be said against the plausibility of this analysis of the term Now, 
considering the nature of tt^ dialect employed in the record under discussion, 
it may not be wrong to equate the form Agtdokaka with Sanskrit Agntlokike, 
which would doiote ‘ CHie hailing from Agniloka ’ “ This leads us to the ques- 
ticm of the location of a country of that name To all appearance, it is iden- 
tical with the kingdom of ‘O-ki-ni (Akni or Agni),’ mentioned by the cele- 
brated Ounese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, which has been identified with ‘ Karshar, 
or Kara-shahr, near the lake Tenghiz (Bagarash)’ in the Eastern or Oiinese 
Turkistan ■ From the pilgrim’s description of the land we gather that in his 
time the influence of the Indian culture was very much in evidence throughout 
that kingdom and that especially Buddhism was in a flourishing condition 
there “ There are,” says he, “ some ten or more Satighmamas with two 
thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, of the school of the 
Sarv&stivadas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po) 

We further learn that Fa-hian, another well-known Chinese pilgrim, whose 
visit to India preceded that of Hiuen Tsiang by more than two centuries, had 
also been in the kingdom of Agni about ad 400 '* Even in his time Buddhism 
was thriving there, as according to his testimony ‘ there were four thousand 
monks, students of the IBnayana, in the territory All this indicates that 
the law of the Buddha had reached there long previously, resulting in a free 
intercourse between the people of India and those of that country There is 
thus nothing against the supposition that the pious dwior of the dharmachakra- 
dkvaja at Dhaiiakada had originally hailed from that far off northern region 

One word more It is said that it was Hiuen Tsiang who first employed 
the term ‘ 0-kt-nt and that it was an attempt on his part at Sanskritising the 
indigenous name of the kingdom Fa-hien referred to it under the name of 
Wu-i or Wu-kt Another name, given by Chinese historians, of the same is 
Yenk'i. which is supposed to be identical with Yanghi Yanghi is a Turkish 
word for ‘fire ’ ” If the present surmise is correct, the donor of the marble 
pillar would be the first to give the Turkish name an Indian garb 

6 It goes without saving that the word ago in the ongmal has been taken here 
to be a corrupt form of agwi Compare Panjabi og or agg and Hindustani lig For 
the rest, the derivative form is analogous to aramaka, meaning gardener ’ which has 
been equated with Sanskrit dramika H Luders i LasI of Brakmi Imcriptums, 
No 756, and p 214 under dramika 

7 S Beals, St-yu-kt (Buddhist Records of the Western World), Vol I, p 17, 
and footnote 52, also p xix of the Introduction to the same 

8 Ibtd , p 18 

9 Ibtd . Introduction pp xi-xii 

10 Sir Aurel Stein, Sertndta, Vol III p 1181 Legge, Travels of Fa-hten, 
pp 14 ff 

11 T Watters, On Yuan Chivangs Traiels »j Indta, Vc4 I, p 46 For yet 
anojther reference to this pilgrim’s visit to the kingdom of Agni, see also tbid , Vol. II, 
p 331 
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E>r N P Chakravarti, Deputy Director General of Archaeology in India, 
who kindly went through the article while still unpublished, has made a very 
happy suggestion concerning the explanation of the term Agalokaka He 
equates it with the Angalauktka of the Brahmandapurana, which according to 
Mr N L Dey, was ‘ the country of the Angalaukikas, situated below 
the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines’ If this view is correct, the 
donor of the Dhafiakada pillar belonged to the Angalaukika tribe and hailed 
from the Panjab 


12 Nundo Lai Dej’. The GeograpkKal Dkltonary of Anctetti and Medievat 
India, p 8 


LOKACARYA OF THE SRI-SAMPRADAYA 


By 

ROMA CHAUDHURI, M a , d phil (Oxon ) 

Pillai Lokacarya was the son of Vadaka Tiru-Vithi Pillai, son of Nam- 
Billai He flounshed in the 13th century a d and was the founder of the 
Tengalai or Southern School 

Lokacarya is the author of eighteen Rahasyas or Tamil treatises on the 
Vi4i§tadvaita School, viz (1) Mumuk§u-pa4i, (2) Prameya-sekhara, (3) 
Navaratna-mala, (4) Tani-pranava, (7) Yavacchikappada, (8) Dvaya, (9) 
Arthapancaka, (10) Sara-sariigraha, (11) Paranda-padi, (12) Sn-vacana- 
bhu)5ana, (13) Samsara-samrajyam, (14) sriyah-pati-padi, (15) Carama, (16) 
Arcirladi, (17) Nava-vdha-sairibandha and (18) Tattva-sekhara 

Of these Artha-pancaka, Tattva-traya and Tattva-sekhara are the chief, 
all of which have been rendered into Sanskrit 

The Artha-pancaka is a theological treatise, concerned with explaining 
and expounding the main, points of the Vai^ava theology 

The Tattva-traya is a philosophical work, composed on the model of 
Yamunacarya’s “ Siddhi-traya ” It deals with the three tenets of the Visi§ta- 
dvaita School, viz , the cit or the individual soul, the acit or matter, and livara 
or the Supreme Soul Although this work can boast of no originality of 
thought, yet its special ment lies in its succinct yet very lucid and charming 
way of expression, entirely free from polemical arguments etc 'f'he views of 
otner schools have been refuted of course, but very briefly and simply It is 
specially suitable for those who want to be acquainted with the fundamental 
ideas of the Visi§tadvaita School without entering into any logical wranglmgs 

The Tattva-sekhara, too, is a philosophical work of equal simplicity and 
lucidity It consists of four prakaranas or chapters The first and the second 
deal with the supremacy of Vijnu, the third deals with the nature of the indivi 
dual soul, and the fourth with the supreme end of man In the beginning of 
the first chapter, tattva-jnana or knowledge of truth is defined as the knowledge 
VIZ that recourse to the Lord’s feet is the only means to salvation And such 
a tattva-jfiana is attainable from the Vedas, the Smrtis and the Puraijas The 
Lord IS, as usual, Narayana He is the cause of the world He is the object 
to be worshipped by those who are desirous of emancipation He is the giver 
of salvation For all these three reasons, He is the Highest Be mg (para) The 
first chapter establishes the first reason, viz the causality of the Lord, and 
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rejects the casuality of other Deities, such as Siva and Hiraijyagarbha. Nara- 
yatja alone is the uncaused first cause, not subject to transmigratory existence 
or karma 

The second chapter establishes the renaming two reasons, viz , that the 
Lord IS the object to be worshipped and the giver of salvation, and not Siva 
or any one else 

The third chapter begins with the most imjiortant characteristic of the 
mdividual soul, viz, its absolute dependence on the Lord m every respect 
This IS emphasised again in the fourth chapter as well, it being the mam 
pivot on which Lokacarya bases his theory of salvation The individual soul 
IS, further, different from the body, the sense-organs, the mmd, the vital- 
breath and buddhi, sdf illuminating, of the form of bliss, the substratum of 
knowledge and bliss, eternal, atomic, pure, and an attribute of the Lord 

The “body is not the soul, otherwise the facts of recognition and memory 
cannot be consistently explained The body changes day by day, the body 
which one possesses during childhood is not exactly identical with the body 
which he has during youth Hence unless there be a constant prinaple in the 
midst of all changes, the experiences of the past cannot be recalled or recog- 
nised This conclusively proves that the soul is something different from the 
body Further, the body is a whole of many parts or limbs Now, if each of 
these limbs be endowed with consciousness, i e be the soul, then there will be 
many souls within the same body, and there will be no comprehensive sense 
of egoity (mamatva) If again, only one among the limbs be the soul, then 
the experience of pleasure and pain on the entire body becomes inexplicable . 
further on this view, on the removal of that particular limb, the entire body 
too should become unconscious — which, however, is never found Hence the 
body IS not the soul 

The external sense-organs, too, cannot be the soul In that case, one 
particular sense-organ must be able to grasp everything, the eye e g to taste, 
smell and tquch — which is an evident absurdity Similarly, a man who has 
become blind must cease to have any other sensation Thus, no external sense- 
organ can be the soul 

The internal organ or mind too cannot be the soul Otherwise, there 
must be knowledge of everything at all times Attention, inattention, memory 
etc. are explicable only if the antahkarana be taken to be something different 
from the soul itself 

Similarly, the vital-breath is not the soul Knowledge, which is not last- 
ing, is not the Soul, the constant prinaple 

Nor IS consciousness, pure subject-objectless consciousness, the soul. Here 
Lokacarya gives very brief and easily intelligible summaries of Ramanuja’s 
aitiasms of samkara’s theories, as contained in the iSri-trfia^ya, such as. 
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Jfiatrtva, or the attnbute of bemg a knower, belongs to the soul itself and not 
to mere ahaijikara, this latter being but a non-sentient something Nor can 
It be said that Jhatrtva results from the reflection of consciousness on ahatp- 
kara, for consaousness itself being (according to the opponents) devoid of 
Jfiatrtva, can by no means impart it to another Nor can it be said that just 
as the face which is manifested by the mirror inheres in the mirror, so cons- 
ciousness which IS manifested by antahkarana inheres m the latter— for to say 
that the self-luminous consciousness is manifested by the non-sentient consci- 
ousness IS just as absurd as to say that the sun is manifested by the burnt coal 

In the same manner, Lokacarya gives a short and easy summary of Rama- 
nuja’s contentions in his Sii-Wiasya viz that the “ I ” (ahamartha) persists 
even during deep sleep and salvation Thus, the soul is different from the 
body and the rest, and is a knower or Jnata 

Knowledge is, by nature, bliss Hence to say that the soul is possessed 
of knowledge is to say that it is possessed of bliss In ordinary life, of course. 
It IS found that some kinds of knowledge do not lead to bliss, such as the 
Knowledge of rejectible objects like poison, bricks etc But these are due to 
the connection of the soul with adventitious circumstances, such as, body, 
karmas, egoity, — but really all knowledge is nothing but bliss 

There is a plurality of souls, but the mutual differences among these souls 
are not due to Upadhis or limiting adjuncts, as held by §amkara, but are real 
and ever-lasting 

In the fourth and the last chapter Lokacarya expounds his theory of salva- 
tion and the means to salvation This is the most important chapter in the 
wfiole book, inasmuch as it brings out the main point of difference between 
Lokacarya and Ramanuja, the Founder of the school 

According to Lokacarya, the highest end of man or salvation is kanpkarya 
or absolute servitude to the Lord First, there is the full marafestation of the 
real nature of the individual soul itself , then the real nature of the Lord is 
directly intuited , this leads to an intense love for the Lord , and this, finally, 
gives rise to kaupkarya or absolute servitude to the Lord, which is salvation 
Itself 

Thus this servitude is neither blind and automatic, nor super-imposed and 
obligatory, — but is direct, intelligent, self-imposed and absolutely spontaneous 
Tlie mdividual soul does not blindly submit and dedicate itself to the Lord 
But it first realises its own real nature, its own utter insignificanoe and defects, 
as well as the supreme purity and majesty of the Lord , then thereby, comes 
to feel an intense love (piiti) for Him , then alone, it spontaneously and 
lovingly dedicates itself to an eternal servitude of the Lord In this way, 
Kaupkarya is based on direct knowledge (anubhava-janita) and intense love 
(piiti-kanta) Hence such a servitude, instead of being a source of pain as 
ordinary servitude is, is the cause of highest bliss As long as the souls are 
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in bondage, they fail to realise this bliss involved in servitude and engage 
themselves in other pursuits in vain searches for real happiness But when 
they, at last, come to realise it, they become free, enjoying eternal ^liss in the 
service of the Lord alone Thus, servitude to the Lord is bliss, freedom, salva- 
tion 

The CSrvaka view, Lokacarya points out, that salvation means the un- 
hampered enjoyment of earthly objects is not correct, since the soul being dif- 
ferent from the body, mere physical pleasures cannot lead to the highest goal 
of men 

Nor can it be said that Kaivalya or mere realisation of one's own self is 
salvation, for the individual soul being essentially depiendent on the Lord, it 
cannot abide by itself without serving its Master 

The armihilation of the self is not salvation, as held by the Buddhists, 
for the self is eternal 

tm 

The destruction of the attributes of the self-substance, such as knowledge 
etc , too cannot be salvation, the self being eternally possessed of knowledge 
Nor IS salvation a mere negative state of absence of pain, but is a positive 
state of eternal happiness 

The ,Samkarite view that salvation consists in the cessation of avidya too 
is equally untenable According to this school Brahman, being absolutely 
nirvise^a, possesses no bliss Hence if salvation be nothing but an identity 
with Brahman, then salvation can by no means be said to be a state of 
supreme bliss 

The view of Bhaskara that salvation means removal of the Upadhis too 
IS open to the very same objection If salvation be said to be the full mani- 
festation of the so-long nidden bliss, then the question is Whose bliss is 
this ’ It cannot be the manifestation of the bliss of the individual soul itself, 
for the individual soul has no existence during salvation according to this view 
Nor can it be the manifestation of the bliss of the supreme soul, no obscuration 
of the supreme soul’s bliss being ever possible If it be held that such an obs- 
curation IS 'possible m the region connected with Upadhi, the Lord must cease 
to be omniscient 

Finally, the doctrine of salvation as held by the advocates of natural 
difference-non-difference too is equally unreasonable ( Yadavaprakasa). The 
freed soul being different from the soul in bondage, the former cannot be 
subject to the miseries of the latter , the Lord being non-different from the 
individual soul, the former will be subject to the miseries of the latter and 
will, here, remove them Himself by His own omnipotence , as such individual 
souls themselves will have not to exert themselves at all for salvation and 
salvation will become automatic and universal 

Hence the true view is that salvation is the entirely spontaneous and 
blissful servitude to the Lord 
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What IS the means to the attainment of such a salvation ’ According to 
Lokacarya, the means to salvation is prapatti leading to bhakti Prapatti, 
otherwise c^led nyasa, sarapagati etc , means resorting to the Lord and sur- 
rendering one’s self completely to His mercy, and men of all castes are entitled 
to it It consists in not transgressing the commands of the Lord and devoting 
one’s self to what is commanded by him , in trying to grasp the Lord's omni- 
potence , in earnestly longing for Him alone day and night , and, finally, in 
having a full-fledged knowledge of His strict impartiality The knowledge that 
the Lord is omnipotent, and as such capable of favouring any and every one, 
yet being impartial, does not do so at random, but favours only those who 
have resorted to Him alone, — ^naturally leads one to such a prapatti 

Prapatti leads to the destruction of even Pharabdha-karmas, and those 
who have resorted to it become free at once, — though through the wish of the 
Lord, some such freed souls continue their earthly existence for the good of the 
world 'Thus Lokacarya admits the doctrine of Jivan-mukti, not sufiported 
by Ramanuja and other Vai$nava teachers 

Prapatti brings about salvation not separately by itself, but by generating 
bhakti Bhakti means continuous dhyana or meditation Such a meditation 
is nothing but a direct vision of the Lord (pratyaksa-samanakara) By a 
proper and disinterested performance of one’s duties in life, the daily (nitya) 
and occasional (naimittika) duties, and by the practice of tranquillity, self- 
control etc, the merits and demerits, le all karmas, are destroyed, thereby 
obstructions in the form of rajas and tamas are removed, and thereby alone 
the full and successful practice of dhyana becomes possible In this way, 
meditation comprises all ethical virtues 

Neither pure knowledge by itself, nor actions by themselves nor a combi- 
nation of knowledge and action can lead to salvation 

lokacarya ends his work by jxjinting out again that salvation is nothing 
but kaimkarya and the means thereto is nothing but prapatti, this latter know- 
ledge being the only true knowledge or tattva-jnana 

According to him, of the two ingredients of salvation, prapatti and bhakti, 
the former is by far the more important one 

And herein lies the chief difference between Ramanuja and Lokacarya 
According to Ramanuja, too, the individual soul is ever subordinate to the 
Lord, in bondage as in release But he never emphasises kaiipkarya or absolute 
servitude to the Lord to such an extent as Lokacarya does What Ramanuja 
emphasises is not servitude to the Lord (kaupkarya), but fellowship with 
Him (sayujya) : not the realisation of one’s own insignificance, but the realisa- 
tion of one's own real greatness and perfection Thus according to Ramanuja, 
as a part and adjective of Brahman, the Great, the individual soul too is great, 
and when it becomes free, it realises itself as great, good and pure— similar 
even to the Great God Himself, and not as a mere worthless and insigni- 
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ficant creature, incapable of claiming any intimate fdlowship with the Lord,, 
as held by LokacSrya 

Similarly, although Ramanuja admits prapatti, he is reluctant to give it' 
so great an importance as Lok^rya does According to Ramanuja, active 
and intelligent devotion, and not mere passive self-surrender, is the means to 
salvation But according to Lokacarya, though knowledge, action and devo- 
tion all play a part, prapatti is by far the most important means * 


*(1) Xattva-ninjaya, pp 7ff vide Panca-rahasyam (2) Tattva-Sekliara pp 1-2, 
13) Op cit p 1 (4) Tattva-prakasa, p 2 (5) Op at pp 3ff (6) Op cit 

pp 13 ff (7) Op at p 21 ff (8) Tattva-sekhara, p 37 (9) Op at p 53 

(10) Ta.tva-sekhara, pp 37-40 (11) Op at pp 41ff (12) Tattva-sekhara, 

pp 42 ff vide Sri-bfaasya 1 1 1 (13) “ Tasmat Jnanasya anandatvam eva 

svabhavam ” op. at p. 50 ' Evarnbhuta-jnanavattvam attnano nanditatvam.” (14) 
Tattva-sekhara, pp 51-52 (15) Op at p 56 " Tasman nirdosa-niratiiaya-nanda- 

svarupa-paramatma-kaiipkarya eva mokstih" vide also p 55 and pp 60-61 (16) 

Tattva-sekhara, p 54 “ SvarupaWurbhava-purvakaip nitya-nirdoi$a-nis-suna- 

nandakam, Sa-vibhutika-samasta-kalyana-gunatmaka-paramatina-yathatinyanubhava' 
janita-priti-kanta-kaiijikaryam ” vide also p 60. (17) Tattva-iekhara, pp. 55, 60. 

(18) Op at pp 54-55 (19) Tattva-4ekhara, pp 55-56 (20) Tattva-sekhara, 

pp. 64-65 (21) Tattva-iekhara, p 65 (22) Tattva-iekhara, p. 67 (23) Tattva- 

fiekhara pp. 67-68 (24) Op at p 70 ( 25) Qp at p. 6a (26) Vide Gadya- 

traya. 



A DISSERTATION ON THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR 
OF THE DHVANY^OKA 

By 

Dr SATKARI MOOKERJEE, ma, phd 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta 

The Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, who was a contemporary of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-883 ac), is an epoch-making woik, which 
created a revolution m the history of Alaitikara literature This date and the 
chronological status of the work are confirmed by other internal and collateral 
evidence But a doubt has been raised about the identity of the authorship 
of the work, which consists of two parts, Kaukds (original verses) and VrUt 
(the prose elucidation) MM P V Kane following the clue given in the 
preface of the Nimayasagar Press Edition raised in his History of Alatftkara 
Literature the prdilem of the separate identity of the authors of the works. 
He collected all the relevant data, internal and external, which tend to create 
a presumption in favour of the separate identity of the two While MM. 
Kane tentatively suggests his view, which is based upon certam observations 
of Abhinavagupta, the commentator of the Dhvanyaloka, later writers are 
more dogmatic in their tone Dr S K De is categorically positive tliat the 
Kartkd portion is the work of a predecessor, which was expounded by Ananda- 
vardhana The data, on which the theory is based, are however the same as 
adduced by MM Kane, but the difference in tone among the later writers 
18 worthy of remark It seems that the belief in the separate identity of the 
author of the Kdrtkd from that of the VtUi has become traditional It is re- 
markable that this recent tradition is founded upon certain remarks of Abhi- 
navagupta, which are by no means free from doubt as repards their implica- 
tion, and is in direct conflict with the tradition among Sanskrit writers, both 
predecessors and successors of Abhinavagupta, who have emphatically asserted 
the identity of the authors of the original and the commentary I have given 
a close and prolonged thought to the data, from which the theory of separate 
authorship is derived, and also to the other data, which seem to have escaped 
these writers , and my conviction of the numerical identity of the author of 
the Kmka with that of the Vrtti has deepened by every fresh consideration. 
I do not think the question to be a closed one and I propose to record the 
results of my reflections which may serve to stress the need of re-consideration 
and re-assessment of the problem with all its relevant issues 

The doubt about the dual authorship arises from the differentiation of 
the author of the Kartka from that of the VtIU by Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary, Locana, on the DkvmySoka MM Kane has quoted pro- 
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fusdy from Abhinavagupta the passages which distinguish between the author 
of the Kankd and the author of the Vjttt in his work, and I will content ray- 
self with the consideration of those passages, which seem to presuppose the 
numerical difference of the authors and will ignore those which seem to make 
a formal distinction At the very outset I want to make it clear that the 
mere distinction of the author of an original work, be it Sutra or Kdrikd, 
from the author of the Vrtti is not necessarily personal, but a formal distinc 
tion, which is seen to be observed even when the same person is known to 
have composed both The works, whether the products of the same or 
different authors, are different not only numerically but in kind It is 
usually the case that the two species of works are the products of different 
persons Whether they are products of different or same writers, it makes 
no difference to the nature and status of the works and their mutual relation- 
ship The Vjtti IS only a commentary and as such is intended to explain 
what IS succmctly or implicitly stated m the original The original and the 
gloss are two different species of work and their role and status are also 
different The role of the commentary is to explain what is implicitly con- 
tained in the original and it is an offence against the rules of exegesis to intro- 
duce matters foreign to the original The offence is technically called utsutra- 
vydkhydnj The offence of utsutravydkhyana is unpardonable on the part of 
a commentator and deprives him of all claim to audience Patafi)ali, the 
author of the Mahabha^ya categorically asserts that what is stated in excess 
or in supersession of the onginal must be given short shrift ’ Nage§a quotes 
m support the dictum of Kumarila “ whatever is in the Vrtli and also in the 
Vartika must be (shown to be implicitly contained) in the Sutras " The diffi- 
culty raised in the Pancapadikd and in the Vtvarana regarding the introduc- 
tory of Sankaracarya to his commentarj' on the Brahmasulra, wherein the 
theory of adhyisa is discussed, that it is utsutra and so ultra mres and the 
answer to the objection that it is implied and warranted by the wording of the 
sutra 111 are thus seen to be based upon the rules of exegesis and not an 
uncalled for scholastic ingenuity ^ Even the bkdsya, which is entitled to cer- 
tain privileges, e g to explain its own statements, cannot introduce matter 
which IS not relevant to the original Thus the status of the commentary is 
subordinate to that of the original The difference of the nature and status 
of the two species of composition imposes a corresponding difference upon the 
authors of the two works And even when the same person happens to be 
the author of both the original and the commentary, the functional and official 
difference must not be allowed to be slurred over or obliterated because of the 

1 VO hy utsuram kathayen na'do grhyeta MBH , p 24 (Ben ed ) Paspaia Cf 
etanmulakam eva pafhyate " sutresveva hi tat sarvatpyadvrttauyacca vSrtike ” 
MBH PU 

2. Vide Pmicapidikavivmam, S V , Adhyasabhdsya (B S I I I tac 
na sutiSithakalSm api jnatipddayati, ato na vygkhyanirhain 
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personal identity The author of the Vrttt, even when he happens to be iden- 
tical with the author of the onginal, must give himself out as a different 
person and refer to the original author m the third person Further he must 
not outstrip the jurisdiction of his role as a commentator, viz to explain wily 
what IS implicit in the original and not to mtroduce matter, which is not 
implied or presupposed by the same Fidelity to the onginal and obser- 
vance of the limit imposed by it are absolutely de ngueur 

In corroboration of our position we refer to the KavydlankarasutTa and 
Vjtti of Vamana, who expressly states that he is the author of the original 
and the gloss as well, to the Kavyaprakasa, the Sahityadarpana, the Bhd0- 
pePiccheda — cum — SiddhantamukldvaU, the Rasagangddhara and others in 
all of which the original and the gloss are written by the same person These 
works are known to be the compositions of single authors But the perstMial 
identity of the authors does not make any difference to the formal pxxredure 
If we were not aware of the identity of the person of the authors externally 
and a prion, we could not deduce this identity from any reference, veiled or 
explicit, embodied in the Vrttt If tlie author of the Vrtti, even when he is the 
author of the original text, were to let fall any hint that he is the author of 
the original text, he would be condemned of bad craftsmanship As a matter 
of fact authors, when they happen to be the same person, have not been suffi- 
ciently on their guard in their observance of this rule, but the commentators 
have taken pains to point out that the author qua commentator only makes 
explicit what is implicitly intended by the author of the original text Thus 
even when new matters are introduced m the Vfttt and the onginal text presup- 
poses what IS stated in the gloss, the commentator of the gloss takes pains to 
justify this illegitimate cross reference on the ground that the gloss, or for that 
matter, its author only states what is implied by the original text or its 
author This is the rule of the game and it is not permissible to overstep or 
transgress it even when the original text and the gloss are the handiwork of 
one and the same person It is therefore a necessity of form that the author 
of the gloss, even when he is the author of the original, should refer to the 
latter as a different person and should always comply with the subordinate 
role that the function of a commentator imposes upon him The most out- 
standing and definitive proof of our contention is furnished in the Pramdna- 
mmamsd, a work consisting of sutra and vrtti written by Hemacandra of the 
12th century Hemacandra in the role of the commentator behaves as an 
entirely different person from the author of the original sutras, whom he refer- 
to as the sutrakdra and Acdrya Had Hemacandra not written at the outset 
of his commentary that he comments on his own sutras, a modem schohi 
would have naturally declared the commentator to be a different person 
Hemacandra sometimes gives alternative explanations as befits a commen- 
tator It is interesting that Hemacandra observes that the particle 'atka’ 
in the first aphorism proves that the author is identical with that of other 
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works (anena SabddmtuiasanMtbhtr asya ekakartfkatvam aha PM. p. 2) 
All this proves that the distmcticMi of the original author from the conunen- 
tator IS purely formal and has no beanng on the question of numencal identity 

It IS necessary that this etiquette of form should be borne in mind with a 
view to the adjudication of the evidence of separate identity that is furnished 
by a commentator, who is a third perscm, of the whole work, such as is done 
by Abhinavagupta W** should not let ourselves be carried away by the 
differentiation by a commentator of the authors of the text and the gloss to 
the conclusion that his differentiation necessarily refers to personal identity 
The differentiation of the authors is necessitated by the qualitative difference 
of the two compositions and there is no departure permissible from this proce- 
dure even when the author of both is an identical person As we have made 
It clear, the author of the gloss must keep his personal identity in the back- 
ground, and make believe that he is a faithful expositor of the text, written 
by a person who is functionally distinct from and in status superior to the 
former The numerical difference or identity of the authors can be gathered 
only from extra-textual evidence, e g the statement of the commentators or of 
other writers All internal evidence, embodied either in the original text or in 
the gloss, purporting or alluding to personal identity will be regarded as an 
offence against the rule of the game The solicitude of a sympathetic com 
mentator for interpretation of all this evidence as consistent with the numeri 
cal and functional difference of the authors becomes intelligible in the light of 
the findings recorded here ‘ 

It IS a matter of historical truth that so far as Indian tradition is con 
cerned there is perfect unanimity among writers on Sanskrit Poetics beginning 
with Mahimabhatta and down to the latest writers that the author of the 
Kcrtkd and that of the VtUi are a self-identical person Mahimabhafta wrote 
the V yaktiviveka, a product of extraordinary learning and ingenuity, with 
the express purpose of refuting the piosition of Anandavardhana He has 
criticised Abhinavagupta’s exposition also MM Kane asserts that he was 
a contemporary of Abhinavagupta Mahimabhafta refers to the author of 
the Karika and of the Vjtli as Dhvamkdra without distinction and expressly 
states that the author himself explains the text in the Vrttt* So also has 
Ki^emendra referred to these texts as the composition of Anandavardhana, the 
-acknowledged writer of the gloss Kuntaka, the author of the Vakroktifivita, 
a reactionary work written for the confutation of the Dhvanyaloka, has been 
shown by MM Kane to refer to Anandavardhana as the author of the entire 

3. Vide the Vtllts of V^ana, Mammatabhatt^, Viivanatha Kaviraja, Vi^va- 
nStha Nyiyapaficanana, the authors respectively of the KavySlankarasutravTtti, the 
KavyaprakSSa, the Sakttyadarpena and the Bhaeapancckeda together with the 
NyiyasiddhanianutktdvaR 

4 Artho vBcyavi^e^ iti svayaip vivrtatvac ca W, p 82 Benares edition 
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tpyi, the Kankd and the Vrtti included These writers belong to Kai^unir, 
the home-land of Anandavardhana, and Kuntaka was the predecessor of 
Abhinavagupta It is highly improbable that these writers, who are pre- 
eminently noted for their acumen and accuracy and who are the compatriots of 
our author and were separated by a ^ort interval from the latter, should all 
be guilty of recordmg a wrong tradition RajaSekhara, who was the predeces- 
sor of Abhinavagupta, also refers to Anandavardhana as the promulgator of 
the Dhvani theory We shall give reasons to show that the author of the 
Candnka, the earlier commentary on the Dhvmyaloka, which has been 
severely criticised by Abhinavagupta and mentioned by Mahimabhatta, was 
also of the opinion that the two works, the Kankd and the Vrtti, were the 
product of the same author Later writers, e g Hemacandra, who flourished 
in the 12th century, and every other subsequent and precedent wnter on 
Alajnkara have all regarded Anandavardhana as the author of the entire work 
Ml these facts have been mentioned by MM Kane, who leaves little room 
for originality to his successors in the matter of external evidence My pur- 
pose in stating these data is only to show the unbroken continuity of the 
tradition regarding the numerical identity of the authors of the Kankd and 
the Vrtti I only differ from MM Kane and his successors with regard 
to the interpretation of the internal evidence It is not mentioned by MM 
Kane that Kuntaka has been alluded to by Abhinavagupta 

Mr Sovani seems to go too far when he propounds that Sahrdaya was 
the name of the author of the original text on which Anandavardhana com- 
ments To be fair to MM Kane it must iDe stated that he has hesitated 
to accept this hypothesis as an indubitable fact It is not necessary for me 
to labour the point further as the term is used as an attnbutive frequently 
by Anandavardhana The statement of the Kankd 1 1, "the nature of 
Dhvani will be elucidated for the delectation of the Sahrdaya (a man of taste 
and critical outlook)” '' should be deemed sufficient to demonstrate the extreme 
improbability of the theory propounded by Mr Sovani The designation of 
the author of the Kdrtkd and of the Vrtti indiscriminately as sahrdaya by 
Pratiharenduraja takes away all the |X)int from Mr Sovani’s argument The 
frequent use of the term as a descriptive appellation by Anandavardhana him- 
self should be deemed a final clincher® 

We now propose to examine the remarks of Abhinavagupta, which ex- 
pressly distinguish between the author of the Kdrtkd and the author of the 
Vrttt, on which the theory of separate authorship is founded We must be 
on our guard against the too natural mistake of confounding formal distinc- 
tion with numerical difference in the light of what has been set forth by us 
at the outset 

5. tena brumah sahj-dayamanaJjpntaye tatsvarupam, Dh. 11 

6 sahrdayahrdayahladi also na ca svasamayantahpatmaJ sahrdayan 
at parikalpya , Op at , p 7 
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In the first chapter the classificatirai of Dhvam into avivak^ilavacya and 
mvak^ttanyaparavacya has been given in the VrtH and not in the Kanka In 
the first Kanka of the second chapter the first type is sub-divided into two 
kinds Apart from the observations of Abhmavagupta, it would appear that 
this Kanka presupposes the classification of Dhvam given in the Vrtti in the 
first chapter and the natural deduction from this cross reference would be that 
the author of the Kanka is identical with that of the Vrtti In other words, 
the author does not discriminate between the Vrtti and the Kanka This 
is certainly the case, as otherwise the abrupt division of avivak^itavacya in 
the Kanka II 1, of which absolutely no mention has been made before by the 
author of the Karika, would be an unintelligible procedure And if we scan 
the prefatory remarks of Anandavardhana at the outset of the second chapter, 
it would be apparent that he too does not distinguish between the Kanka and 
the Vitti, and regards the division proposed as only a continuation of the topic 
broached in the Vrth in Chapter I , “now dhvam has been shown to be of two 
kinds, avivaksitavdrya and vtvaksitdnyaparavdcya Of these, it is stated as 
follows for the elucidation of the division of avivaksitavdcya" (Vrtti) “ Avi- 
vaksitavdcya is of two kinds according as its expressed sense (vacya) is in- 
cluded in another (wider) sense or absolutely surrendered” (Dh III) 
Though this is the natural procedure for an identical person to make such 
cross reference, it cannot be regarded as legitimate owing to the technical 
difference between the Kanka and the Vrtti, the implication and consequences 
of which have been fully explained by us before Accordingly Abhmavagupta, 
as the commentator, stepis forward to justify this abnormal breach of the eti- 
quette of exegesis by an ingenious device In connection with the classifica- 
tion given in the Vrtti m the first chaptei Abhmavagupta observes that the 
author of the Vrtti propounds this classification in pursuance of the implicit 
reference which will be made to it in the second chapter In commenting on 
the Vrth “ dhvam has been shown to be of two kinds etc ” Abhmavagupta 
supplies the necessary corrective “ by me m the capacity of Vrttikara—thzl 
IS the import This has how’ever not been stated m disregard of the original 
text (utsutra) but in pursuance of the intention of the Karikdkdra The 
twofold classification of dhvam (shown m the Vrth) is endorsed by the Kdri- 
k'lkdra also inasmuch as the sub-division of the first variety (given m the 
Kanka II 1 ) contains an implicit reference to the former classification and 
thereby aims at showing its distinction from the second variety ” ■ 

Unfortunately both MM Durgaprasad Dvivedi, the editor of the 
N. S P edition and MM Kane alike failed to pay pre^r attention 

7 maya vrttikarena sate’ti bhavah Nacaitan mayo’tsutram uklam api tu 
kanfcakarabhiprayeije'ty aha , (Dh . p 165, Benares edition) Tatra pratha- 
moddyote vrttikarena prakasitah (tasya) avn'aksitavacyasya vah prabhedas lat- 
pratipadanaye’dam ucyate bhavati mulato dvibhedatvam Karikakarasya’pi sam- 
matam eve’ti bhavah Op cit , p 166 
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to the clause ‘by me tn the capacity of Vjttikara' {may a Vjttik&rena sata). 
The particle ‘sola’ would be redundant, unless the functional difference in 
spite of the personal identity were alluded to by Abhinavagupta Again, the 
absence of refutation in the Kdrika of the position that dhvant is indefi- 
nable and the express refutation of the same in the Vrttt would seem to 
be an mtroduction of a topic unmtended by the Kdrikakdra Abhinavagupta 
justifies the Vrttikdra on the ground that he only makes explicit what is im- 
plied by the Kdrikakdra A pnma facte reading of the text would rather 
give out the impression that the same person being the author of Kdrtkd and 
the Vrtti, he does not mind to state in the original verse what he will state in 
the gloss But this would involve the offence of the confusion of personal 
identity with functional identity, which, as we have shown, is an unpardon- 
able breach of form Abhinavagupta’s observation serves to eliminate this 
confusion Of course the comment of Abhinavagupta is not easily justifiable 
without tlie presupposition of personal identity The real crux of the pro- 
blem however is found in the b^inning of Chapter 111 The observation 
of Abhinavagupta hereunder seems to make him plainly assert his faith in the 
numerical difference of the author of the Kdnkd from that of the Vriti But 
let us dispassionately and critically examine the Vrttj and the comment of 
Abhinavagupta and see whether the postulation of more than functional and 
official difference is necessary here also 

The Vrttikdra introduces the third chapter by the remark that ' dhvant ' 
has been fully expounded with all its divisions on the basis of suggested mean- 
ing (vyangya) , now it is being expounded again in so far as it is based upon 
the suggestive form ( vyanjaka) " Abhinavagupta explains the text of 
Anandavardhana in a far-fetched way and makes severe animadversions upon 
the previous commentator, whose interpretation however is more satisfactory 
and logicallj more consistent than what is offered by the former In the third 
chapter the division of dhvant is made on the basis of verbal forms which are 
exclusively vehicles of suggestion and can never become from the nature of 
the case objects of suggestion The Candnkd, which was the previous com- 
mentary and which is criticized here explains the meaning of the expression 
‘on the basis of suggested meaning' {vyangyamukhena) as referring to the 
division of dhvant in respect of Vastu (matter of fact), alarikdra (figure of 
speech) and rasa (aesthetic sentiment) Abhinavagupta is impatient with 
this interpretation He remarks, “ this threefold division has been set forth by 
the Vrttikdra and not by the Kdrikakdra Nor is the Vrttikdra setting forth 
this division here and now So what relevancy would be there in the state- 
ment ‘ this has been done and this is being done ’ in case the authors are 
different ’ Nor does this interpretation square with the entire previous text, 

8 evaip vyangyamukhenai 'va dhvaneh pradan^ite saprabhi.'de svarupe punai 
vyafijakamukhena tat prakaSyate Op dt 
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Since such inodes as avivak^ttmacya also have been demonstrated therein.”" 
A.bhinavagupta accordingly explains the remarks of Anandavardhana as hav 
ing reference to the division of dhvam as avwak^ttavdcya etc 

We must confess that Abhinavagupta's criticism of the Candnkd seems 
to be inspired more by petulance than regard to fact or logical consistency 
In the first place, it is not a fact that the threefold classification of dhvani has 
not been shown in the Kankd itself In II 2, dhvam based on the expressed 
sense is shown to be twofold according as the sequence between the expressed 
and the suggested sense is imperceptible or perceptible In II 3 rasadhvatn 
as representative of the first type is dealt with In II 22 alatnkaradhvani 
based on formal suggestiveness (sabdasaktyudbhava) is discussed In II 23- 
25 the Vastudhvani is elaborated at length In II 26-31 alankdTodhvant 
based upon material significance (artkasaktyudbkava) is treated of rather in 
detail The consideration of these facts would show that Abhinavagupta is 
neither correct nor precise m his cat^orical assertiwi that the threefold divi- 
sion of dhvani has not been shown by the Kankdkara In the second place 
Abhinavagupta’s animadversion would still be unjustifiable even if it were 
true that the threefold classification of dhvam were not dealt with in the 
Kanka, but m the Vrtti only He forgets in the heat of the controversy that 
the Vrtttkara could not introduce a matter which was not intended or endorsed 
by the Kankakdia, since this would involve the fallacy of utsutravydkhyana 
Curiously enough Abhinavagupta himself justifies the cross reference in the 
beginning of the second chapter by this device It is incomprehensible why 
the same prmciple should not hold good in the case under consideration, were 
the contention of Abhinavagupta correct 

Another point remains to be disposed of Let us examine the implica- 
tion of the complaint of Abhinavagupta about irrelevancy in the case of the 
difference of authors Is the difference meant to be personal also or func- 
tional only ’ The implication seems to be plain as follows “ Of course the 
attribution of what has been stated and what is going to be stated to the same 
author may hold good in the present case by way of a historical accident when 
the two authors, viz of the Kcrikd and of the Vrlti happen to be the self- 
identical person But this would break down if the authors were numerically 
two different persons” But we have made it sufficiently clear that irrespec- 
tive of the question of numencal identity or difference of the authors of the 
hdrikd and the Vrtti, the cross reference can be justified on the hypothesis that 
the Vrtti merely explicates what is intended by Kdrikd, as otherwise the charge 
of utsutra statement would make the position repugnant to the canons of exe- 
gesis Even supposing that the authors were identical, transference of a state- 

9 etat tavat tnbhedatvaip na kankSkareoa Iqtam, vrtUkareQa tu darSitam, 
na ce'^nim vrttikaro bhedaprakafanaip karoti tataS ce ’daip krtatn 
idaiji kriyata iti kartrbhede ka saipgatih el seq Op at 
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ment made by the Vrttikara to the account of the Kartkakara would still be 
absolutely indefensible We have shown above that Abhinavagupta is not un- 
familiar with the rule On the contrary it has induced him to explain the sup- 
posed reference by the VrtUkdra to what lias been stated m the Vriti as implied 
by Kankakara on the hypothesis of identity of purpose of the authors He 
could have offered this explanation m the present instance with equal propriety 
We have shown that the whole piece of Abhinavagupta’s attack is not only un- 
founded but contrary to facts The question of factual discrepancy apart 
Abhinavagupta seems to have made himself appear as the supporter of a 
false cause It requires to be stated, in view of the opinion expressed by MM 
Kane, that even if we take Abhinavagupta’s remarks for all that the formei 
means to establish, it is obvious that the author of the Candnka cannot be 
supposed to have held the two authors to be numerically different even on 
the showing of Abhinavagupta Even if the remarks of the latter were true 
that the triple division of dhvani was the handiwork of the vrttikara and not 
of the karikakdra, the confusion implied in the cross reference, made out by 
the author of the Candnka, would be possible only if the latter were persuaded 
of the numerical identity of the two authors Abhinavagupta seems to be cons- 
cious of the weakness of his cnticism and this leads him to advance another 
argument immediately after 

There are one or two other instances which seem to imply the numerical 
difference of the Vrttifcdra from the kartkakara and we propose to discuss them 
now On page 135 (Dh N S P edn ) the question of the substratum of 
gunas IS raised and Anandavardhana observes that the substratum has been 
set forth in the Kdnka (II 7), which he quotes in support Abhinavagupta 
completes the sentence in his commentary “ as ‘ set forth ' by our onginal 
author” (asmanmulagranthakrte 'ly arthah) The differentiation need not be 
more than formal, as we have shown that allusion to the identity of the author 
of the vjttt with that of the kdrtkd would be a breach of form On p 138 
while discussing the question of lapse from the norm of propriety Ananda- 
vardhana observes that the matter “ has been dealt with subsequently ” darsi- 
tarn evd ’gre) Abhinavagupta remarks that the expression “has been dealt 
with ” has for its subject the Kartkakara and hence the past tense is used 
MM Kane explains the significance of the remarks of Abhinavagupta as 
follows. “ If the TifNn and 7 % were the work of the same author, he would 
have used the future tense in place of the past in the word when 

referring to what was to be discussed later on , but as the 
work of a predecessor and were actually before tlie when he wrote 

this passage, he employs the words ”” ^ ^ 

10 daiiitam eve ‘ ti kankakaFsne ' ti bhiitapratyayah Vaksyate hi ‘ anauatyad 
jte na’nyad lasabhaAgasya kaianam ' ityadi 

H Ho/, p LIX 
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cannot agree with MM, Kane in this interpretation of the implication of the 
remarks of Abhinavagupta The kdnkas, being the original text on which 
the Vrttt IS a commientary, are certainly to be supposed to be logically, though 
not necessanly chronologically, prior to the latter And even if the author of 
the VrtU were identical with that of the Karika, the use of future tense witli 
the implication of personal identity as made out by MM. Kane would be 
unjustifiable, since the vrUikara is required to behave as a different person as 
a matter of form The distinction need not be personal, as personal identity 
carmot be alluded to under any circumstances without infringement of etiquette, 
which is tabooed 

The argument based on the use of tense is absolutely mconclusivc MM 
Kane’s criterion of personal identity, viz , the use of future tense, is unaccep- 
table In fact Anandavardhana uses future tense in several places in reference 
to what is stated later on in the Kankd It cannot be contended that the 
reference is to the gloss and not to the Kdnka, since Abhinavagupta himself 
quotes or alludes to the Kanka as the object of reference We refer tlie reader 
to page 15, page 23, page 26 and page 34 We do not attach undue im- 
portance to these uses of future tense, since the allusion to personal identity 
with the author of the original will be a breach of form on the part of the 
author of the Vrtti. The identification implied by future tense or first person 
IS to be explained by reference to the identity of interest The VjtHkaia, 
even when he is a different person, is to identify himself intellectually with 
the author of the original text as a loyal commentator So the use of future 
tense or of the first jDerson is inconclusive as evidence of personal identity 
We need not discuss the other cases of differentiation made by Abhinavagupta 
between the author of tire gloss and the author of the verses since this implies 
nothing more than what the necessity of form demands 

Let us now consider whether there are positive indications in tire com- 
mentary of Abhinavagupta of the unity of authorship regarding the entire 
work Abhinavagupta plainly asserts that the theory of dhvani, though it 
was not unknown to previous thinkers and though it continued to be orally 
discussed without break, was not treated of in works of special interest But 
the first systematic treatise referred to here may be considered to consist of 
the Kdnka portion alone and thus need not afford any clue to the unity of 
authorship But the following consideration is decisive Anandavardhana 
maintains that ‘ even writers of exceptional intellectual acumen on the science 
of poetics have failed to discover the existence of dhnam But still it will be 

12 tato’nyac citram eve’tye agre darMyi§yamah Dh p 34 Abhinavagupta here 
quotes the Kanka III 42 as the place referred to The use of the first person 
deserves more than a jiassmg notice Again, the pledge of the Vjtttkttra ' vacyavaca- 
kacarutvahetavo hi tasya’ngabhuta na tu tadekarupa eve’ti pratipadayi^yamapatvat i* 
endorsed in the Karika II 4 

13 Op of , p 31 
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easy for men of aesthetic taste (sahrdaya) to detect the presence of dhvant 
in the famous poetical works such as the Rdmdyana in the light of the defi- 
nition propounded here ’ He concludes with a veiled personal reference, 
“May Ananda” (aesthetic delight and the author Anandavardhana) find a 
secure place in the minds of the men of taste With a view to this end (the 
nature of dhvant) is being promulgated.” Abhinavagupta observes that 
Ananda is the name of the author (granthakrl) The promulgation of 
dhvant aims at securing a permanent footing for Anandavardhana in the hearts 
of lovers of poetry by means of the sdstra {etacchastradvarena) Abhmava- 
gupta refers to Anandavardhana as Vrtttkdra and also as granthakdra It 
might be supposed that the latter appellation is only an equivalent of the 
former and as such has no reference to the entire work, consisting of kdnkd 
and Vrtlt But the description of Anandavardhana as the author of tht& 

sdstra is significant In another place Abhinavagupta refers to him as the 

author of our sdstra, who established that the absolute Brahman is the only 
Ultimate Reality in another work, viz, Tattvdloka The author of the 

dhvant sdstra is also the author of the Tattvdloka > ’ We know Ananda- 

vardhana IS the author of the latter work and it follows that it is Ananda- 
vardhana who IS said by Abhinavagupta to be the author of the Dhvani 
sdstra 

The question now naturally arises whether Anandavardhana could be des- 
cribed as the Sdstrakdra, if he were only the writer of the vrtti alone and the 
hdrtkds, which abundantly set forth the doctrine with its details, were the 
work of a different person Barring the scholastic devices of Abhinavagupta 
who tries to make out the vTtti to be only a piaraphrase and elaboration of 
the Kdrtkd, even if we take a dispassionate view of the relative position of the 
Kdrikd and the Vrltt, it must be owned that the onginal contribution of the 
Vfttt is almost nil In the circumstances, is it not unthinkable that the author 
of the VtIU should pass off as the promulgator of the dhvam school, which 
the title of sdstrakdra conferred upon him by Abhinavagupta implies ’ 

Again, in the colophon of the work, there are two verses While com- 
menting upon ' ttt,’ the first word of the first verse, Abhinavagupta observes 
that it means ‘ in the light of the exposition given in the Kdrtkd and the 
Vrtti: This indicates that Abhinavagupta takes the Kdrtkd and the Vrttt to 
be the work of one person.* If there be a lingenng doubt, the last verse should 

14 There is double entendre on the word 

15. Vide p 67 and p 533 Ben edn 16 Vide p 41. p 67 (Bom edn ) 

* It should be noted that the mangalacarana and the colophon are not integral 
parts of the text of a work. It is only these ijlaces wherein the author of a gloss 
can reveal his identity with that of the original, Sdtra or Kdrtka, without offending 
the canons of exegesis Anandavardhana cannot be accused of the breach of form 
when he asserts on the colophon his authorship of the entire work, after the condu- 
sion of the book, because he has already accomplished the task of the Vrtttkara ana 
is no longer in the subortfinate role. 
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dispel It completely. The last verse states “ Anandavardhana, whose name ift 
widely known, has expiiatly brou^t out for the edification of men of taste the 
real essence of true poetry, which lay dormant'^ for all the ages in the minds 
cf even men of mature mtellecL” The statement that the nature of dhvatu 
which IS the real essence of true poetry was not discriminatingly gra^ied by 
previtHis writers and that it was for the first time developed and systematised 
by Anandavardhana would become unmeaning and untrue, were the doctrine 
developed in such a systematic form by a predecessor, viz the author oj tht 
Kanka, who is made out to be a different person by the theory of dual author- 
ship It IS further remarkable that the author of the Karikd observes (III 
56) that the true nature of poetry was indiscnminatingly apprehended by 
previous writers and their failure to disentangle the same was responsible for 
the promulgaticm of the theory of rilis This identical claim for originality 
by both the author of the Kanka and Anandavardhana is intelligible only if 
the two are regarded as the same person, otherwise the claim of the latter 
would be a vain boast Abhinavagupta observes while commenting on the 
last verse just quoted that the author here divulges his name m order that 
students of poetics may feel drawn towards a study of it People generally 
are attracted by the fame of a great author In the first chapter also Abhi- 
navagupta has stated that Ananda is the name of the author, who gives out 
his name in order to enlist the su^iort of the readers by creating a sense of 
r^rd for his great name Of course Aiffimavagupta speaks of Anandavar- 
dhana as Granthakara, and this has been supposed to stand for the author of 
the Vftti But It is seldom found that the author of a gloss is designated as 
Grcotthakdra In all the places where Abhmavagupta speaks of the Grantha- 
kara, he does not draw a distinction between the author of the Kdnkd and the 
author of the gloss and the presumption is very great to induce the belief that 
the word should be taken as standing for the author of the entire book In 
one i^ace we have seen that Abhinavagupta refers to the Kankdkdra as asman- 
mulagrantkakdra But it seems that too much capital has been made of this 
distinction The distinction is made in order to preclude a confusion of the 
personal identity with functional identity The Vjttikara quotes the kar kd 
as the place wherem the substratum of the gunas has been set forth AWii- 
navagupta in conformity with the rules of exegesis supplies the proviso ‘that 
is by our original author ’ It should be understood that the proviso is added 
on behalf of the Vrttikma and not in opposition to him The author of the 
VrUt should naturally quote the Kdnkd as the work of the original author, 
on which he comments 

The consideration of the following statements of Abhinavagupta himsdf 
should remove all misgiving about the identity of the author of the Karikd 
with that of the Vjtti We have proved at the outset that Indian tradition 

^7, Cf the identity of language of the verse with that of IIII 46. 

18 I^. 41 to 42 and pages 553 (Bom «dn ) et seq (Ben edn ) . 
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IS absolutely unanimous on the fact that Anandavardhana is the author of the 
whole work It is Abhinavagupta’s differentiation between the two works and 
their authors that has led scholars like the editor of the Dhvmydloka and 
MM Kane and others to the conclusion that the two authors are not only 
functionally but also numerically different My thesis has been that the dis- 
tinction IS a matter of form, lapse from which was very seriously regarded as 
an unpardonable offence The following considerations in addition to what 
I have given above will serve to clinch the matter under consideration 

On p 79 Abhinavagupta comments ‘ (He) states — the meaning of the 
Kdnka by means of the Vrttt ’ On p 85 Abhinavagupta observes ‘ Now (he) 
explains the expression ‘ ekarupa' (stated in the Kdnka) by means of Vjlti ’ 
On p 102 the commentator says “With this intention (he) explicates in the 
” On p 104 in the commentary it is observed, “ Accordingly (he) will 
explain in the Vrttt in the twofold way,” and on p 105 again " (he) now 
explains the minor sub-divisions of PraudhokU by means of Vrtti ” These 
’•emarks have escaped MM Kane and nis piedecessors and successors alike, 
but they deserve more than passing notice The analysis of their import 
reveals momentous facts Certainly Abhinavagupta could not make these 
remarks if he were absolutely convinced of the truth that Anandavardhana 
qua the author of the Vrltt was numerically different from the author of the 
Kdnkd Who is the subject of the verbs in the sentences referred to above 
We have put the subject “ he ” within brackets But whom can ‘ he ’ refer 
to ’ It cannot be supposed that ‘ he ’ here stands for the Vrtttkdra, as m that 
case the proposiUixi will turn out to be hopelessly tautologous It is sheer 
nonsense to say that “ the Vrtttkdra explains the meaning in or by means of 
the Vfttt ” The Vrtttkdra can state anything in the Vrtli alone, which is his 
work — a fact too obvious to be stressed So the phrases, ‘ in the Vrtti ’ or 
■ by means of Vrtti ’ would have no sense, if the subject were meant to be the 
Vrtttkdra, a different person from the author of the Kdrtkd These observa^ 
tions of Abhinavagupta, unless they are to be reduced to downright nonsense, 
are capable of one explanation only AWiinavagupta takes the author of the 
Kdrtkd to be the same person with the Vrtttkdra and so observes that the 
author of the Kdrikd himself explains the meaning of the words of the Kdrtkd 
in the Vrtti There is no question of confusion of personal identity and func- 
tional diversity as the commentator is a third person The Vrtttkdra cannot 
be permitted to allude to his personal identity with the author of the original 
text as that would involve breach of form But the commentator can make 
any observation on the difference or identity of the authors of the original 
and the gloss, as he is an outsider 

The differentiation by Abhinavagupta of the Kdnkdkdra from the Vrttt- 
kdra in his commentary is necessitated by caution to rescue the Vrtttkdra from 
the charge of the breach of the rules of exegesis We have made the point 
abundantly clear at the outset The differentiation is formal and functional 
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and has no bearing upon personal relationship of the authors It is a matter 
of pity that later wnters became oblivious of the traditicaial rules of inter- 
pretation and of the consequential difference of status of the Vrltikdra from 
the author of the original text The ignorance or oblivion, whichever may 
be the case, is responsible for the curious arguments advanced by Ramacarapa 
TarkavagiSa, Mahesvara, Vaidyanatha Tatsat and Mahesacandra Nayaya- 
ratna Ramacarana argues in his commentary on the Sahityadarpana that the 
author of the Vrttt is the same person who composed the Kankas on the 
ground that the Vrttikara makes the promise, “ We shall expound the nature 
of rasa," which is implemented m a Kankd If Ramacarana were correct, 
Visvanatha would be guilty of the infringement of a fundamental rule of exe- 
gesis ‘ We ’ has no separatist implication here The Vjttikdra here speaks 
on behalf of the original author as befits an exponent and representative J ' 
VaidyanStha and Mahesacandra likewise defend the unity of authorship of 
the Kdvyaprakdsa on the ground of a supposed cross reference in a Kdrikd to 
the V\rtit Mahesvara again defends his theory of dual authorship of the 
Kdvyaprakdsa on the ground that the Vrtltkdra refers to the Kdnkdkdra in 
the third person He argues that if the authors had been an identical person, 
the Vrttikdra would have used the first person in referring to the Kdnkdkdra 
These errors of judgment would not have been possible if these commentators 
had cared to consult the Bhdsdpanccheda-Muktdvati or Vamana’s Kdvyd- 
lankdrasutravttH and study the procedure adopted therein 

We shall conclude our dissertation by referring to the criticism of the 
Dhvani theory by Jayantabhatta, the author of the N ydyamafijart Jayanta 
was the contemporary of Sankaravarman, the immediate successor of Avanti- 
varnian, in whose court Anandavardhana was a minister Jayanta says, “ By 
the same logic of the unsuspected power of word the doctrine of dhvani is 
refuted, which has been propounded by a fellow, who considered himself a 
real scholar Well, when negation is understood from affirmation or affirma- 
tion from negation in such sentences as ‘ Freely walk, O pious man,’ or ‘ Eton’t 
enter my room, O traveller,’ it is entirely due to the common efficiency of 
words alone Or perhaps we should not engage in such controversy with poets 
Even scholars are bewildered as to the import of sentences and so let us drop 
this discourse It is exceedingly a delicate problem and is beyond the province 
of logicians ” -= It is obvious that Jayanta here refers to the Vrtti of the 
Dkvanyaloka and thinks that the theory was promulgated by one man, viz , 
Anandavardhana 

19. Sahityadarpana 1, 1 S V commentary 

20 Mala tu poirvavat K P Kanka 94 

21. na tu vfttikrd eva kankalqt paramrsatityadisu sarvatra namayogoatapra- 
thamapurusanirde^svarasat. anyatha 'smadyogocitottaraapurusa eva nirdi^yeta KIT* , 
p 5 < Calcutta Sansknt Senes) 

22. NM p 45 (Chowkhamba edition, Part I) 
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It follows from both external and internal evidence that has been adduced 
before that there is no break in the tradition that Anandavardhana is the 
author of the entire work and the founder of the Dhvani school Abhinava- 
gupta’s differentiation of the author of the Vrtti from the author of the Kdnkd 
has been proved to be a fiction of the law of exegesis even on the basis of his 
own remarks Accordingly I feel constrained to assert that the conclusion of 
MM Kane, which he states m the folloiving words, is based upon an insuffi- 
cient appraisal of data “ I feel inclined to hold (though with hesitation) that 
the Locana is right and that Pratiharenduraja, Mahimabhafta Ksemendra and 
others had not the correct tradition before them ” - MM Kane has created 
a tradition of his own With due deference to his authority I have to differ 
from him and I place the results of my prolonged study and reflection before 
the bar of scholarship for fresh consideration 

To sum up the results of our enquiry We have explained for the first 
time the rules of exegesis which require that the Vrtttkdra, irrespective of his 
numerical difference or identity with the author ot the original, must behave 
as a different person and author and observe the subordinate role which the 
status of a commentator involves as a matter of irrefragable form Secondly, 
the differentiation of the Vrtttkdra from the Kdnkdkdra in the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the Dltvanvaloka is nothing more than formal and official 
distinction which is necessitated by the duty of protecting Anandavardhana 
qua the Vrtttkdra from the charge of ulsutra exposition Thirdly, the designa- 
tion of Anandavardliana as the Sdstrakdra, the propounder of the school of 
dhvani, would be unjustifiable if the Kdnkds were the handiwork of a prede- 
cessor Fourthly, the omissicHi of the name of the Kdrtkdkdra by Ananda- 
vardhana or Abhinavagupta is proof of the fact that the difference of the 
Kdnkdkdra from the Vrtttkdra is only a fiction of formalitj Fifthly, the 
st,'itements of Abhinavagupta himself have been adduced which are intelligible 
only on the postulation of the identity of the author of the Vrtti with that of 
the Kdnkd Sixthly, the confusion of functional difference with personal dif- 
ference has been shown to be due to the oblivion of the fundamental rules of 
exegesis, which has obtained currency since the end of the 18th century, if not 
earlier Seventhly, the colophon of the Dhvanvdloka and the comments of 
Abhinavagupta thereon have been shown to contain indication of the identity 
of Anandavardhana with the author of the Kdnkd Finally, the testimony of 
Jayantabhatta has been recorded, which together with the testimony of nume- 
rous authors of established fame, give out the Dhvanydloka to be the product 
of a single person, viz , Anandavardhana 


23 HAL, p LXIII 

NB — The references are to the flfcvanyS/oAo (NS P edition) unless specified 
■otherwise 
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R N DANDEKAR, ma, pkd 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

Certain features of the Yama-mythology as represented in Rgveda (RV) 
are quite simple and uncomplicated This very simplicity has however misled 
many a scholar in the matter of the true interpretation of this mythology 
The picture of Yama — his personality and functions -as reconstructed from 
the RV-references is characterised by considerable inconsistency, discrepancy 
and vagueness An approach to this whole problem from the standpoint of 
‘ evolutionary ’ mythology will alone make it possible to restate the whole 
Yama-mythoiogy as a reasonably homogeneous and consistent whole 

Let us! first of all briefly recapitulate the several details of this mythology 
as given in RV Only four complete hymns in RV refei to Yama His name 
occurs about fifty times m other RV-passages, which are almost exclusively 
to be found m the first and the tenth books of the RV Yama thus belongs, 
with Parjanya, to the fifth class or group of Vedic gods, on the basis of the 
frequency of the mention of names This minor position held by Yama in 
the Vedic mythology indicates that the true nature of the personality of that 
god was already bemg lost sight of. the vestiges of his original importance 
being revealed, as will be shown hereafter, only through stray references To 
begin with, a very significant fact about Yama is that he is never explicitly 
called a ‘ god ’ in the RV He is no doubt mentioned in the company of 
other gods — ^with Agni and Matansvan (I 164 46), with Varupa fX 14 7), 
with Brhaspati (X 14 3) and with Agni fX 64 3 , 92 11) In X 51 1, 
we are told that a god found the hiding Agni , in X 51 3, we are told that 
it was Yama, who found Agm, thus indicating mdirectly that Yama was a 
god At the same time it is equally significant that Yama is never called a 
■ man ’ As a matter of fact, he is clearly distinguished from the pttrs (X 15 
S) , whose king and lord he is, though only once he is himself called pita ( X 
135. 1) — obviously in a different sense The mention of Yama and deva 
Varuipa, side by side (X 14 7), does not at all indicate that the poet wanted 
to distinguish between man Yama and god Varuija Other passages of that 
nature (III 20. 5 , IV 51 11) will show that such reference does not possess 
any special significance Yama however is clearly a mortya (AV XVIII. 
3. 13) This umque aspect of Yama’s character certainly provides an im- 
portant clue for our investigation 
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The majority of Vedic references to Yama describe him as the lord of 
the blessed dead (X 14 3-7 , 16 9) He is the first mortal, the first to go 
the way of death and to point out the path for departed semis to follow He 
IS the gatherer of men, their guide and pathfinder (X 14 1) and gives men 
a resting place (X 14 9, AV. XVIII. 2 37) Of the three heavens, two 
belong to Savitr and one to Yama (I 35 6 , X 123 6) Yama’s father is 
said to have been Vivasvat and his mothei Saraajyu ('X 17. Iff.) In 
another context (X 10), however, the parents of Yama and his twin-sister. 
Yams, are mentioned to have been the Gandharva and the Water-Nymph 
Yama dwells in the remote recess of the sky ^ Reference is made to harmya^ 
for Yama (AV XVIII. 4 55) and to Yamasya sadanam^ (X 135 7 , AV II 
12 7) Under a beautiful tree, Yama revels in the cpmpany of gods , there 
the ‘ father ’ entertains kindly thoughts about the forefathers (X 135 1) 
Yama was thus primarily regarded as a legendary kmg, who, by his holiness, 
was enabled to establish a realm of immortal life and bliss, for the righteous 
of olden time, to which good men of all generations have the right of entry 
In most RV-passages, he was chiefly worshipped as the king of the blessed 
dead He assembled the flocks of the departed in a marvellous kingdom, 
where there is neither cold nor suffering He is the king of the people and 
their father He has found a way for many and along that path he leads men 
into their last abode Later, however, we see Yama’s character in course of 
change to his post-Vedic r61e as the horrific judge of the dead He is brought 
m close connection with Death Death is said to be the path of Yama (I 38 
5) He IS the brother of Mftyu and is mentioned oy the side of Antaka and 
Mrtyu (VS 39 13) Mrtyu is Yama’s messenger (AV XVIII 2 27) In 
certain cases Yama is even identified with Mrtyu (I 165 4 MS II 5 6, AV 
VI 28 31 , 93 1) References to Yama’s padbUa (X 97 6), to his mes- 
sengers, uluka and kapota (X 165 4) and to his dogs (X 14 10-12) further 
help to consolidate his character as the fearful god of death 

Let us now turn to a unique hymn, in which Yama figures very promi- 
nently In a dialogue between Yama and his twin-sister, YamI'‘*(X 10), 
Yama is shown to be protesting strongly against the advances of Yann for a 
sexual intercourse, which was intended for the procreation of the human 
race The impression derived from that hymn as a whole, however, is that, 
in spite of the suggestion of the apparently immoral motif of incest, Yama and 

1 The abode of Yama is also mentioned (X 63 10) to be over high mountains 
across a nver Hopkins {PAOS 1891) takes thisl literally and believes that Yama’s 
abode was the ancient home of the Aryans, the recollection of which they still re- 
tained 

2 According to Ehni, it is a mound of the dead 

3 Pischel’s suggestion that this indicatesi Yama’s chapel cannot be accepted. 

4 In YV, Yaml is both wife and aiater of Yama 
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Yarm were then actually regarded as the first parents of the human race.® 
Yama’s protest only reflects the moral scruples of the author of that hsnnn 

Apart from these mam references, attention may be drawn to other 
passages, which, though stray and obscure, are of considerable impKWtance 
Yama is said to have been the first to stretch the web of sacrifice (VII 33 
9-10) A reference is already made to Yama’s having discovered the hidden 
Agni (X 51 1-4) This fact also represents Yama’s function as the first 
sacrificer But Yama was not merely the first ‘sacnficer’, he was also the 
first ‘sacrificed’ For the sake of progeny, Yama, we are told (X 13 4), 
chose death , in spite of his deathless birth (I 83 5) he surrendered his own 
dear body in the sacrifice (X 13 4) The metres, which symbolise the sacri- 
fice, are said to be depxisited in Yama (X 14 16 , AV XVIII 2 6,2 32) 
In such cases, Yama seems to be exalted almost to the position of an All-god 

Can these heterogeneous and, in many cases, vague details of the Yama- 
mythology in the Veda be presented in a systematic and consistent manner, 
indicating thereby the various successive stages in the evolution of that 
mythology ’ 

Before we proceed further, it would be helpful to examine the views of 
earlier scholars in regard to Yama’s personality and functions The study of 
Vedic mythology was, in its early stages, dominated by what may be called 
the ‘ naturalistic ’ tendency As a matter of fact this was the case with regard 
to the study of all ancient mythologies It was normal to trace the origin of 
gods to natural phenomena Ancient mythology in general, and the Vedic 
mythology m particular, thus came to be crowded with sun-gods and moon- 
gods Yama was, for instance, made to represent both the sun-god and the 
moon-god FMNidJrsprunghche GottheU des ved Yama and Der vedische 
Mythus des Yama) believes that Yama is the deified representation of the 
setting sun He is the son of Vivasvat (‘whose light spreads afar’), who, 
according to Ehni, is the rising sun Yama follows the path of the sun to 
go to al remote recess The path of the sun was a symbol of the path of 
human life, and, as a matter of fact, the same words were often used in the 
Veda for the death of man and for the sunset Of the sun it is said that it 
is the sure retreat The sun is a bird and has birds as his messengers, like 
Yama Like the sun-god, Yama has two steeds, golden-eyed and iron-hoofed 
Vivasvat and Yama, who are related as father and son, stand, according to 
Ehni, for the visible and the invisible sun respectively This explains the 
suggested contrast between the two (X 14 2 , VS 24 1 , 6PB XIII 2. 2. 7) 
Yama’s character as a sun-god, in one form ot another, is accepted by several 
other scholars Max Muller {LSL), for instance, regards Yama to be the 
setting sun and thus the god of the dead According to Wemr (Vedtsche 

5 L von SCHSOEDER believes that the dialogue between Yama and Yarn! 
represents a fertility drama 
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Beitrage), Yama represents the parting day and Yami the night Kuhn 
(Herabkunnft des Feuers und des Gottertrmks) and Bergaigne {La Religion 
Vedtque) think that Yama was a form of Agni, particularly the lightmng Agni, 
and Yami, the voice of thunder This difference of opinion itself indicates 
that the solar character of Yama is not at all clear Bloomfield {Religion 
of Veda), tries to support the solar character of Yama on the basis of the 
description of his two dogs According to that scholar {/AOS 15), the two 
dogs of Yama represent day and night or the sun and the moon As agamst 
this, Weber believes that the dogs represent a specific constellation and 
Bergaigne sees in them forms of Yama and Yami A closer scrutiny of the 
descriptions of the dogs shows that they are rather the outcome of a typical 
motif in primitive cult about death and of the common fantasy regarding the 
abode of the dead Their description is too minute to mistake them for any 
natural phenomena® 

Hillebrandt’s starting point {Ved Myth ) is the fact that Yama is the 
son of Vivasvat, whom that scholar regards to be the sun-god He further 
pays particular attention to the contrast between Yama and Vivasvat, which 
IS often emphasised in the Vedic mythology and ritual These facts, accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, conclusively prove that 'Yama cannot be the sun-god 
Ehni’s explanation in regard to the contrast between the two is quite artificial 
and unconvincing That Yama was a ' god ’, and not an ordinary ‘ human 
being,’ is clear from several passages in the Veda Still Yama is said to be 
the first ‘ mortal ’ who dies These two characteristics of Yama’s personality, 
namely that he is an offspring of the sun and that he ‘ dies.’ will be properly 
understood, according to Hillebrandt, only on the assumption that Yama 
represents the moon-god ■ The moon owes his splendour to the sun and is 
therefore the sun’s child The moon is also seen to wane by digits until he 
becomes completely extinct and again begins to grow This is poetically 
described as the periodical death and birth of the moon Hillebrandt points 
to several Vedic passages where the moon is said to be the child of the sun 
(IX 93 1 , AB VIII 23 14), and where he is referred to as dying and 
being reborn (I 164 4 , X 55 5 , 85 19 , 16 5) In supixirt of his 

theory Hillebrandt further produces considerable anthropological evidence 
from the writings of Brinton, Grabner, Crooke, Frazer, Ehrenreich, 
Hartland and others The primitive people all over the world often connect 
the phases of the moon with death, birth, regeneration etc , and consequently 
regard the moon as the lord of the dead fathers Yama’s part with reference 

6 Max Muller takes 'yama's dogs to represent Time m its double aspect as 
morning and evening According to N Aiyancar {Indo- Aryan Mythology) , Yama’s 
doga are Aivmau or Agntsomau Arbman (Rudra't considers them to be refined 
versions of theriomorirfiic death-demons 

7 N Aiyancar also suggests {Indo- Aryan Mythology) that Yama is the moon 
sprung from the sun According to him Yami is Kohmi 
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to sacrifice is explained by Hillebrandt also on the basis of his being the 
moon-god For, the moon is the messenger of sacrifice, brings order in 
seasons and distnbutes offerings among the gods (I 105 4) Takmg for 
granted that Soma and Brhaspati also represent the moon-god, Hillebrandt 
further quotes Vedic passages (like IX 2 10) wherein they are closely associat- 
ed with sacrifice, and concludes that these ritualistic features were transferred to 
Yama because all the three gods represent but one divinity Yima, the 
Avestan counterpart of Yama, is. according to Hillebrandt, closer to the 
moon-god. His final conclusion is that the lunar character of Yama was not 
clearly realised by Vedic poets, who emphasised only one aspect of his per- 
sonality. namely, his connectirm with the dead Yama was the moon-god of 
the Indo-Iranian or even earlier period Only in certain typical passages in 
the Veda do we still find the traces of Yama’s ancient majesty as the moon- 
god 

These theories which make Yama represent one natural phenomenon or 
another seem to cancel one another Hillebrandt has made it quite clear 
that Yama cannot be the sun-god The apparent solar features of the Yama- 
mythology referred to by Ehni and others are the outcome of poetic convention 
in the Veda, which was dominated by solar myths They do not indicate the 
intrinsic character of Yama The ‘ solarisation ’ of mythological elements, 
which are originally of an altogether different nature, is a normal feature of 
Vedic poetry At the same time it can also be shown that Yama did not 
originally represent even the moon-god The character and function of Vivas- 
vat, in the Veda and the Avesta, are very vague, and the statements regarding 
his relationship with Yama are characterised by contradiction and inconsis- 
tency (AV XVIII 2 32 , 3 61-62) No theory based on Vivasvat's solar 
character and his connection with Yama can therefore be in any way con- 
vincing Moreover Yama is represented in the Veda as possessing so veiy'^ 
markedly human features that it is difficult to believe that it is merely a case 
of normal anthropomorphism To explain Yama’s death on the basis of the 
natural phenomenon of the moon’s phases is again not in the least satisfactory 
Firstly Yama is never described as being reborn after his death like the moon 
He IS never said to be undergoing periodical death and regeneration ® Sectmdly 
Yama’s death, unlike that of the moon, is of the nature of selfimmolation and 
serves a definite purpose Yama is again not only the first to die, but he is 
also the first parent of the human race, which fact does not fit well even anthro- 
pologically, in the moon-theory Yama’s rfile as the first sacrificer is of 
special significance He is not. like the moon, merely a messenger of sacrifice 
or anything of that sort He is both the sacrificer and the sacrificed and as 
such is more intrinsically connected with sacrifice To bring forth references 
to Soma and Brhaspati in support of the connection of the moon with sacrifice 

8 The same may be said in regard to the setting of the sun and Yama’s death 
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amounts to depending on unproved assumptions'^ Any attempt to prove 
Yama’s solar or lunar character on the strength of the evidence of the Avestan 
Yima-mythology is again bound to fail, for, Yima is all along described to 
have distinctly possessed the personality of a human sovereign The myth of 
Yama and Yami as the first parents of the human race becomes entirely mean- 
ingless if that pair were assumed to be representing specific natural phenomena 
The tone of the whole dialogue between the twin brother and sister is un- 
mistakably human and its theme is, without doubt, the procreation of man- 
kind Hillebrandt’s suggestion that Yama, the son of Vivasvat, should be 
distinguished from Yama, the brother of Yami, cannot possibly be accepted 
— indeed it is discarded by all other scholars — and only indicates the weakness 
of his hypothesis Finally the ‘ naturalistic ’ theories about Yama entirely 
disregard the true significance of the name, Yama The derivation and the 
explanation of the name given by Ehni and Hillebrandt are linguistically 
defective It may also be pomted out that, in a Vedic passage (X 64 3'\ 
Yama is distinguished from the sun and the moon in very clear terms “ 

One fact thus becomes absolutely self-evident as the result of our fore- 
going investigations, namely, that Yama did not, at any stage, represent any 
natural phenomenon While, therefore, discarding the naturalistic interpreta- 
tions of the Yama-mythology, Roth (ZDMG 4) also denied Yama’s divine 
character Hopkins follows the lead given by Roth and traces in detail the 
whole development of Yama’s personality and functions {Rel of Ind and 
PAOS 1891) According to that scholar, Yama is the first human bemg 
and as such becomes, with Yami, the progenitor of the human race He is 
incidentally the first sacnficer as also the first earthly king and ruler As 
Yama was the first human being to be born, the Vedic poets naively regarded 
him also as the first human being to die The next natural step was to regard 
the first mortal to die as the founder of a new colony of the dead where all 
who died subsequently had to go Yama, the first to be bom and the first 
to die, thus becomes the guide, the pathfinder and the lord of the departed 
souls In course ot time he almost comes to represent the ideal side of 
ancestor-worship He becomes the poetic or symbolic image of all fathers 
It IS this phase of the Yama-mythology, which is primarily represented m the 
Veda Yama’s comparison with Avestan Yima abundantly supports this view 
A more or less similar view is put forth by Oldenberg (Rel des Veda) and 
ScHERMAN (Festschrift fur K Hofman and Matenahen zur Geschichte dei 
Visionshteratur) According to Ouknksrg, the onginal character of Yama 
is that of the first mler rather than that of the first sacnficer Yama, like 
Yima, was a king in a golden period Oldenm;rg further points out that men 
in that golden period, who lived with Yama on earth, also went to the other 
world, where he ruled as the king of the dead, and became his special com- 

9 In JB (I 28) also Yama is distinguished from the moon 
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pamons Angirasas and others (X 14) may thus be said to have belonged to 
Yama's first order of noblemen Scherman believes that Yama was originally 
a human figure, who was later elevated to the status of, if not identified with, 
the sun-god That scholar disputes the generally accepted opinion that Yama 
was an earthly sovereign, who, in later times, became the dread king of horrible 
hells 

Compared with the ‘ naturalistic ’ theories, these ‘ humanistic ’ theories 
regarding Yama seem to come closer to the true interpretation of the Yama- 
mythology But they too can be accepted, not in all their details, but only 
partially Their insistence on the human character of Yama is based on the 
fact that Yama is never mentioned as god in Veda But they do not seem 
to have properly estimated the other fact as well, namely, that Yama is also 
never mentioned as a man He is a ‘ mortal ', and, as Carnoy has pointed 
out (JAOS 36), according to primitive belief, ‘man’ is supposed 
to be ‘ god ’ who has become mortal Moreover, as is shown 
elsewhere, there are several references to Yama, m Vedic literature, which 
unmistakably indicate his divinity Further it may be pointed out that this 
character of Yama as a ‘ mortal ’ is not the result of naive speculation Yama 
dies first, not because he is born first, but because he immolates himself as 
a necessary condition for the procreation of mankind Undue emphasis is 
placed, in these theories, on an incidental aspect, namely, Yama’s kingdom 
in paradise The part played by Yama with reference to the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race, as well as his special con- 
nection with sacrifice are not adequately explained on the assumption that 
Yama was just a human figure, who died first and as such attained to heaven 
before every one else and thus became the lord of the paradisial abode of 
the blessed souls Yama, as a matter of fact, possesses, in the Vedic mytho- 
logy, the peculiar character of a ‘ god-man ’ 

Yama’s personality as a whole cannot thus be satisfactorily explained on 
the basis of the sun-theor> or the moon-theory or the first-man-theory The 
Yama-mythology is far too complicated for any such simple formula Vedic 
poetry and Vedic mythology are, to a very considerable extent, dominated 
by artificial, [xietic and priestly conventions The original nature of the myths 
IS therefore often shrouded in a large amount of extraneous and conventional 
details, which, many times, give those myths quite a different appearance It 
is only in certain typical references to a Vedic god, which are usually stray 
and scattered, and which are therefore regarded as inconsistent and obscure, 
that we have to seek for the traces of the true character of that god There 

10 According to Meyer (Indogermamsche My then), Yama the twin is the 
alter ego of the living man L D Barnett revives {BSOS IV) the Vedic and 
Avestan data relating to Yama and Gandharva and considers the possibility of con- 
necting them with the Glaucussaga 
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are, m the Veda, some passages, which have luckily escaped priestly revision 
and have retained their original nature Such passages have, in most cases, 
provided the proper starting point for the reinterpretation of Vedic mytho- 
logy This IS particularly the case with regard to the so-called minor gods 
of the Vedic pantheon Another point which should be noted in this connec- 
tion is that, besides comparative philology, new research in comparative 
mythology has necessanly to keep pace with and take into account the remark- 
able progress that has been made in anthropology and folklore 

We shall start our present investigation with the study of a reference to 
Yama, which is usually considered to be obscure and vague In X 13 4, 
we read 

devebhyah kam avrmla mTtyum prajdyai kam amftam 

ndvfnlta 

brhaspaUm yapiam akrnvata j^itn pnydm yamas tanvam 

pTdriTedt 

“For gods’ sake, verily (he) chose death, (he) chose not indeed, in the 
interest of progeny, a life immortal They (gods) made Bfhaspati, the R§i 
(himself), sacrificial offering Yama surrendered his (own) dear body” It 
IS not necessary to reproduce here the ample evidence in support of Yama's 
onginal divine character Yama was one among the gods , accordingly he 
shared in the normal immortality of gods As a matter of fact, in another 
stray passage (I 83 5) there is a clear mention of Yama’s original immorta- 
lity On this background let us critically examine the reference in X 13 4 

In spite of his natural immortality, Yama is said to have discarded it and 
surrendered his own dear body in sacrifice Through this act of self-immo- 
lation, Yama served the cause of gods and progeny alike As it seems quite 
clear, the gods organised this sacrifice for the sake of the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race On that occasion Yama, 
we are told, offered himself as the sacrificial offering Out of this self-offer- 
ing originated the prajd The second half of the Rk indicates that Yama was, 
for that sacrifice, which we may now call the primeval sacrifice, himself the 
Bfhaspati, the principal priest and sacnficer The motif of a cosmic human 
sacrifice as the cause of the origin of the world and the human race is quite 
common in ancient cosmogonic mythologies It was believed by several primi- 
tive communities that a primeval being of ‘ divine ’ or cosmic character, but 
possessing a human form, was immolated in a sacrifice and out of his limbs 
originated the several aspects of creation Reference may be made in this 
connection, among others, to the Babylonian myth of the creation of heaven 
and earth from the two halves of Goddess Tiamat, and to a similar Buddhist 
myth about the giant Banio It is highly instructive to consider in this con- 
text the ancient Germanic myths of Tuisto and Ymir In Edda (II), we are 
told that ‘ in the primeval times when Ymir lived, when there was neither 
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sand nor sea, neither earth nor heaven above, from Ymir’s flesh was the earth 
created, out of his blood the ocean ; mountains from his bones and trees from 
his hair , from his skull the heaven originated ’ This motif, it may be pointed 
out, IS common to several ancient mythologies, indogermanic and non-indo- 
germanic So far as RV is concerned we find two main versions of this 
cosmogonic mythological motif of the primeval sacrifice — one in the reference 
to Yama in X 13 4 and the other in the famous Purusasukta The latter 
may be said to be merely a more detailed and more elaborate priestly form 
of the former According tf) the version in X 13 4, it is one of the gods 
himself who surrenders his own body for immolation thus serving the cause 
of gods and progeny alike That god, Yama, is thus different from other 
gods This unique charactei of Yama is indicated in RV by referring to him 
not as a god, because he surrenders his immortality, nor as man, because his 
act of self-immolation, for the sake of creation, is far too ‘ cosmic ’ or ‘ divine ’ 
for an ordinary human being, but by calling him simply a martya The 
two conceptions of ‘ cosmic ’ or ‘ divine ’ on the one hand and ‘ human ’ 
on the other are thus tactfully represented there In the Purusasukta, the 
offering in the primeval sacrifice of gods was the agratch jatah purusah (X 
90 7), whose fantastic description, such as sahasrasiTsc sahasrdk^ah etc 
(X 90 1), however indicates his character to have been quite different from 
that of ordinary pmusas This purma is again amjtalvasya Udna and com- 
prehends everything Thus here too an attempt is made to preserve the above- 
mentioned conceptions of cosmic, divine nature and human form, which are 
common in all myths about the primeval sacrifice The basic motif in the 
case of Yama and Puru§a is thus the same, namely, the immolation of a god- 
man for the sake of creation 

There is another significant conception, which is often associated with 
the motif of the immolation of the primeval being Just as the primeval 
being IS regarded to possess the nature of ‘ god-man ’, so too it is regarded to 
possess the nature of a male-female or of a hermaphrodite Tuisto and Ymir 
of the ancifent Nordic people, Agdistis of the Phoneceans, Phanes or Mise of 
the Orphiks, Zrvan of the Zervamtes, amwig others, are all forms of an andro- 


11 BoussET believLS {Hauptprobleme der Cwsn) that such cosmogonic motif 
may have arisen out of »ome primitive fertility cult 
' 12 A reference may be made in this connection to another passage in RV 
(X 81 5ff) where the creator Visvakarman is asked to offer himself in the 
pnmeval sacrifice 

13 It IS difficult to accept W Norman Brown’s suggestion (JAOS 51) that 
Purusa in the Purusasukta is a blend of elements drawn from Agni, Suiya and 
Vispu fused, in a rather shadowy way, in a new unity with speaal reference to the 
sun. Nor iS it necessary to assume, as Karmarkar does {JBBRAS 18),, that the 
idea of the P*urusa-sacnfice is an attempt on the part of the Aryans to compromise 
with the Proto-Dravidians of Mohenjo-Daro 
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gynous pruneval being. The character of the Puru^ as a sexually unseparated 
being is made evident by the opening verses of the Puru§asukta and by the 
fact that the Puru§a creates out of himself a female form, vtraj In the case 
of Yama, on the other hand, his androgynous character is not directly men- 
tioned But it can certainly be asaimed on the strength of the evidence of 
the analogies of other pnmitive mytholt^ies and of the evidence derived from 
the linguistic consideration of the name Yama As Professor Guntert has 
clearly pointed out (Z)er ansche Weltkomg und Hetland), the word Yama 
can be Imguistically connected with two senes of words — on the one hand, 
with Av yema, Lett jumts, Mir emutn, all meaning twins, and on the other, 
with Lat gemtnus, gemellus and Gk dtdumos, which mean both ‘ twin ’ and 
■ hermaphrodite ’ A closer examination of words of this type indicates that 
the two conceptions of ‘ twin ’ and ‘ bisexual being ’ are usually represented 
by similar words “ Professor Guntert’s thorough investigation of the name 
Ymir and the Icelandic mythology associated with that name is very enlighten- 
ing in this respect Ymir of the Edda and Yama of the Veda are mythologi- 
cally as also linguistically (morphologically and phonetically) related to 
each other They are the two Indogermanic representations of the basic motif 
of a hermaphrodite primeval being offering itself for immolation in sacrifice 
for the sake of the creation of the universe and human race “ The Purusa 
of the Purusasukta is only a priestly modification of the original mythical 
conception of Yama It may be pointed out that the same cosmogonic motif of 
an androgynous Uruiesen is also represented in the Brhad Up I 4, where 
we read Atmd vd idamagTa d^t purusavtdhah sa ha etdvdn dsa yalhd 

strtpumamsau sampartfvaktau Of a similar purport are further the passages 
in the Kdtk (XIII 7), where Prajapati is said to have assumed a bisexual 
form because he did not have any other pierson for pairing, and in the Ait 
Br (III 33), according to which, Prajapati appears in the form of an antelope 
united with his sister 'o 

This IS the first stage in the evolution of the Yama-mythology to be 
noUced in RV The primitive conception of a hermaphrodite prjmeval being 
as the creator of the universe and the progenitor of the human race, which 
characterises this stage, is suggested by the name, Yama, which basically means 
a bisexual being, and by the fact that the counterparts of Yama in other 
primitive cosmogonic mythologies possess a similar character It must how- 
ever be said that, as it has happened in several other cases in the Veda, the 

14 Gunteut thinks that probably T\eggi mentiored in Voluspa 63 also means 
both a twin and a hermaphrodite 

15. Guntert refers in this connection to Doias of the Phrygian mythologj' and 
reiterates his favounte theory that, on the strength of the evidence of comparative 
mythology, it can be proved that, in prehistonc times, there must have existed a close 
contact among the Germanic, the Thrako-Scythian and the Aryan iribes of the east 

16 The myth of Manu and Ida al* is significant in this context 
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originally very expressive name of Yama lost its basic significance and it soon 
degenerated into a colourless appellation The other current of thought, 
which characterises this stage, namely, the immolation of the god-man for the 
sake of creation is happily preserved in a clear reference to Yama’s self-immo- 
lation in X 13 4 The connection of Yama with sacrifice is thus of a very 
special nature He is the first sacrificer, the first to stretch the web of sacri- 
fice (VII 331 9-10), which was further extended by the Vasi^thas He was 
also the first to serve as the sacrificial offering All this would alone rationally 
explain why in certain stray passages, which are otherwise obscure, Yama is 
so highly elevated with reference to yajHa (AV XVI II 2 2*2) The metres 
symbolising the magical power of sacrifice are said to be deposited in Yama 
(X 14 16) Moreover Yama is also seen to have been exalted almost to the 
position of an All-god because he was the universe itself Yama’s close rela- 
tion with Agni (X 51 T3 , 64 3 , 92 11) may also be explained on the 
basis of this motif of Yama's primeval sacrifice 

This primitive motif of the immolation of an androgynous primeval being 
for the sake of the creation of the universe is, in some cases, found in a slightly 
modified form The original myth came to be regarded as too raw and un- 
refined particularly with reference to the procreation of the human race The 
hermaphrodite Llnvesen therefore was represented to have separated itself into 
a male and a female, who came to be duly recognised as the first parents of 
mankind As these two were the offspring of the same being they were sup- 
posed to be related to each other as brother and sister They were also regard- 
ed as twins This is exactly what seems to have happened in the evolution 
of the Yama-mythology Yama, the hermaphrodite urwesen, gave place to a 
pair of twins who were regarded as the parents of mankind As the result 
of the peculiar linguistic phenomenon, which we have already noticed, the same 
word, Yama, possessed the two senses of a bisexual being and a twin Even 
in this second stage therefore the name Yama was preserved to denote the 
male twin, though the character and function of this Yama were materially 
different hom those of the Yama of the first stage in the development of the 
Yama-mytnology Yama and his twin-sister YamI, whose name is formed 
in obvious imitation of that of Yama, became the progenitors of the human 
race’'' Yama’s original function as the creator of the universe was thus con- 
siderably restricted This aspect of the Yama-mythology, in the course of its 
evolution, is preserved in a whole hymn in RV (X 10) It is however re- 
presented there in quite a different light The conception of an incestuous 
intercourse between the twin brother and sister, Yama and Yami, giving rise 

17 According to the Icelandic myth. Ymir slept and from under his arm sprang 
up a maiden and a child 

18 Yima and Yimak are the Iranian primeval pair So are Manulak and 
Masyamk 
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to the human race became positively offensive to the conventional moral sense 
of Vedic poets and priests The real motif of that episode was therefore 
altogether changed and was presented m quite a different perspective Yama 
IS shown there as protesting strongly against the amorous advances of his 
twin-sister, Yami He draws Yami’s attention to the law of rta (X 10 2, 6, 
8), which does not warrant an incest between brother and sister An attempt 
IS made by the Vedic poet to suggest that Yama and Yami were not the first 
parents of the human race, for, they themselves are represented to have parents, 
namely, the Gandharva and the Water-Nymph (X 10 4) The poet further 
suggests that Yama and Yami were not the first human beings, by making 
Yama direct Yanfi to a person other than himself (X 10 8, 10, 12, 14), as 
if such a person actually existed But in spite of all his efforts the Vedic poet 
could not entirely obliterate from that hymn certain details, which clearly 
betray the true nature of that myth Yami is represented in that hymn as 
being keen — quite naturally, too — on the procreation and the furtherance of 
the race The procreative instinct of the female is quite unmistakable there 
Moreover a very clear mention is made in that hymn (X 10 3) of the fact 
that Yama was the only male in existence at that time Does this not indi- 
cate that Yama was the first human being to exist ’ The colourless and very 
impersonal character of the so-called parents of Yama and Yami at once betrays 
that their inclusicm. by the poet, in the hymn was obviously an afterthought 
The Vedic poet has tried to make the ancient myth of Yama’ and YamJ a 
vehicle for a sermon on rta, moral law, — but, undoubtedly, without success 
For, as it is, the hymn appears to end abruptly The poet does not make it 
clear whether the incest actually took place or not, obviously because the 
answer to that question would have nullified the poet’s purpose There seems 
to be therefore no reason to doubt that the hymn contains, in spite of its ten- 
dentious perversion by the poet, which only reflects the morality of his age. 
unmistakable traces of a distinct form of the Yama -mythology, according to 
which Yama and Yanu, the twin brother and sister, were considered to be 
responsible for the procreation of the human race through an incestuous 
union 

The motif of the androgynous Unvesen separating itself is clearly pre- 
served in the Puru?asukta The Urwesen (Purusa) created out of itself a 
female form, virdj,^^ who, in her turn, produced the Puru§a, who may be 
regarded as the symbol of further procreation The primeval Puru§a is thus 
at once made responsible for the creation of the macrocosm as well as micro- 
cosm — of course, in different ways It will be seen that the selfimmolation of 
the bisexual Yama, representing the first stage in the evolution of the Yama- 
mythology, as also the myth of the twins, Yama and Yami, procreating the 
human race, which represents the second stage, are both preserved, in a modi- 

19 Adam is said to have produced Eve out of his own nb 
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fled form, in the Puru^asukta Though Yama’s original character as a herma- 
phrodite god-man and as the first twin-parent is relegated to stray and obscure 
referoices,*® it has been, so to say, resurrected in the form of the Puru$a of 
the Puru^asukta The original Yama-myth and the Puru§a-myth are thus 
organically connected with each other 

It cannot however be denied that there was among conventional Vedic 
priests and poets a strong prejudice against this myth of an incestuous union 
between the twins As the result of this prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy, 
Vami disappeared from the Yama-mythology as silently as she was intro- 
duced in it No further reference to Yarn! is available m RV Consequently 
out of the pair of twins Yama alone remained as the first-born progenitor of 
mankind Associated with this progenitorship of the human race we find, in 
Veda, also faint traces of Yama's sovereignty on earth -- Himself a ‘ mortal,' 
Yama is regarded as the leader of the human race, its king ruling in an earthly 
paradise This aspect is specially emphasised in the case of Yama’s Iranian 
counterpart, Yima (Jamshed), who, according to Vd II 4-19, was the kingly 
ruler in whose reign the golden age of the world prevailed It was from 
Ahura Mazdah himself that Yima received the command to further and 
increase the world The plenitude of life and increase on earth form the 
dominating features of Yima’s rule No special reference is made to this 
aspect of the Yama-mythology in the Veda There are, all the same, some 
indications which unmistakably point to it The possession by Yama of the 
padbUa (X 97 16), which corresponds with the pasa of Varuna and which 
may be regarded as the symbol of sovereignty, seems to be one of the remnants 
of Yama’s kingship Yama's particular' association with Varuna ('X 14 7), 
who, in course of time, came to be regarded as the typical sovereign in the 
Vedic mythology, can be adequately explained only on the basis of the for- 
mer’s own sovereignty The conception of sovereignty over mankind is a 
natural extension of the conception of progenitorship of mankind This 
assumption is confirmed by analogous phenomena in other primitive mytho- 
logies Cunoasly enough, as A V Williams Jackson pomts out (JAOS 17), 
a passage m the Mahabharata (III 142 35 ff) revives this characteristic 
feature of Yama’s personality, which is only faintly suggested in the Veda 
The description of the sabha of Yama in the Mahabharata (II 8 2-4) further 
reminds us of the vara of Avestan Yima 


20 It IS significant that such references are to be found mostly in mopdalas 
1 and 10, and not in the hierarchical family-books 

21 The whole conception of Yami is as a matter of fact of a sdiematic nature 

22 As seen elsewhere, according to Oldenberg, it is this characteristic of 
Yama’s personality that is original in the Veda 

23 Attention may be drawn also to H Collitz’s article, "Konig Yima und 
Saturn” {Pavry Comm Vol, 1933) 
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Another myth about the progenitor of the human race was, about this 
time, being developed in the Vedic thought — the myth of Manu, the first man 
Manu IS mentioned in the Veda as the father of the human race (I 80 16) 
and as the first sacrificer (VIII 43 13 , X 63. 7) The legend of Manu’s 
deliverance from the flood by the fish (:SPB I 8 1 1)=^ clearly indicates his 
function as the progenitor and leader of mankind He ib the son of Vivasvat, 
and Manu Vaivasvata was commonly regarded as the symbol of the ‘ first man,’ 
the ‘ first sacrificer ’ and the ‘ first ruler ’ Manu was thus more or less a 
‘ double ’ of Yama There was therefore, naturally enough, considerable 
mutual interaction between the Manu-myth and the Yama-myth To begin 
with, the Manu-myth completely overshadowed the stage in the development 
of the Yama-mythology, which has just been referred to Yama’s character 
as the progenitor and the first sovereign of the human race was almost rele- 
gated to oblivion and can now only be inferred from stray references to it 
in the Veda The strong prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy against the Yama- 
Yami myth had already prepared the ground for this The legends of Manu 
were such as could easily agree with the conventional attitude of the Vedic 
priests The motif of incest in the Yama-mythology seems to have been parti- 
cularly responsible for the withdrawal of Yama from the Vedic cosmogomc 
mythology and the priestly emphasis on Yama’s double. Manu, as the first 
man Yama’s r61e of the first sacrificer, which was associated with the myth 
of the primeval sacrifice of the hermaphrodite god-man, soon became repulsive 
to the Vedic priests and poets and passed on to Manu Secondly the paral- 
lelism between the Yama-myth and the Purusa-myth helped to bring the Yama- 
myth and the Manu-myth close together This was due to a peculiar 
linguistic fact The word Manu is employed to denote specifically the pro- 
genitor of the human race as well as man in general That word and the 
word Purusa, which also signifies man, were thus more or less synonymous 
Yama and Purusa, on the other hand, were almost identical in personcdity and 
character The natural next step from these two equations — the linguistic 
equation, Puru?a = Manu, and the mythological equation. Puru§a^ - Yama — 
was to closely associate Yama and Manu We have already pointed out 
the similanty between the myths of Yama and Puru§a There is thus con- 
siderable intermixture of mythical motifs and names in the whole Yama- 
Puru§a-Manu-mythology It may be assumed that the origmal nature and 
functions of Yama, which were tendentiously put into the background as the 
result of Vedic convoititmalism, did persist, albeit in a modified form, through 
Puru^ and Manu 

Before Yama was completely superseded by Manu in the progenitorship 

24 Manu assumes a role similar to that of Adam as well as Noah In the 
Yima-mythrfogy there is a confused combination of the Manu-legend and the Yama- 
legend Yima’s vara is security against flood aS also simply surrounds the good 
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of the human race, the two myths existed side by side and the necessity was 
felt to adjust them somehow or other The efforts in this direction, which 
are quite obvious in the Vedic mythology, themselves form an evidence in 
support of Yama's role as the progenitor of mankind In the Vedic mytho- 
logy Yama and Manu came to be regarded as brothers — both sons of Vivasvat 
That IS how Vivasvat was introduced — artificially and superficially — in the 
Yama-mythology as the father of Yama Vivasvat, we are told in RV (X 
17 1 ff), married Saranyu, the daughter of Tvasta They were the parents 
of Yama The gods later concealed the immortal bride, Saranyu, from the 
mortals, and, making another of like appearance, Savarna, they gave her to 
Vivasvat Vivasvat and Savama gave birth to Manu - ’ An attempt is thus 
made to point out that Yama and Manu were not identical , Yama was of 
divine birth, while Manu was not It need hardly be added that all this is 
obviously an afterthought. 

In spite of all this, the Yama-mythol(^ was not completely effaced from 
Vedic literature Quite an unexpected feature of Yama’s original character 
came to be prominently emphasised and was interpreted in an altogether differ- 
ent light Yama, as we have seen, offered himself for immolation in the prime- 
val sacrifice, for the sake of gods and progeny Out of the three conceptions 
included in this cosmogonic myth, namely, that of the hermaphrodite primeval 
god-man, that of the creation of the universe and the human race and that 
of the self-immolation, it was the last that now came to be stressed Yama 
immolated himself at the beginning of existence, that is to say, m other words, 
Yama was the first being to die The adjustment between the Manu-myth 
and the Yama-myth was thus considerably simplified Manu was the ‘ first 
born’, Yama was the ‘first to die’ The further evolution of the Yama- 
mythology is clearly traceable from Vedic references Yama dies hrst and 
attains to heaven before every one else Leaving the kingdom of earthly 
paradise, he assumes the sovereignty of the heavenly paradise He is the 
forerunner of all the departed' souls and becomes their guide and pathfinder 
There he n^les over the blessed ones, as the benevolent father of ‘ fathers ’, 
and is worshipped, with the pttrs, as the first witness of an immortality, to 
be enjoyed by the fathers, similar to the immortality enj’oyed by the gods 
themselves One point should be clearly borne in mind in this connection, 
and it IS that, though Yama is closely associated with the spirits of the dead, 
he never assumes the horrific role of the demon of death It is this stage 
m the evolution of the Yama-mythology, that is primarily represented in RV 
A significant feature of the primitive cult about the dead and their ruler. 


25 This legend is narrated in detail in the Nnukla (XII 10 ff) and in the 
Brhaddevati 

26 Rudra is, properly speaking, the demon of death in the Veda, 
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namely, the conception of the two dogs guarding the region of the dead, is 
now transplanted upon the Yama-mythology 

It was at this stage that the Rudra-mythology seems to have significantly 
reacted on the Yama-mythology Consequently Yama’s association \vith 
‘ death ’ as such began to figure rather prominently Death is said to be 
Yama’s path (I 38 5) Yama is mentioned side by side with Mrtyu and 
Antaka, and is even identified with Mrtyu (I 165 4 , MS II 5 6 , AV VI 
28 31 , 93 1 ) The benevolent ruler of the blessed souls, the helpful 

father of ‘ fathers ’, who had originally nothing to do with ‘ death ’ as such, 
and whose proper function, even as represented in a later stage commenced 
after ‘ death,’ now came to be identified with death The dogs of death, the 
inauspicious messengers, uliika and kapota, the padbnia, which was now re- 
garded as the instrument of punishment, — all these traits helped to make 
Yama an object of terror The conception of Yama’s role as the fearful and 
‘ lestrainmg ’ god of death must have been facilitated also by the popular 
derivation of the word Yama from the root yam ( = to restrain), which, 
though normally possible, is not acceptable, in this case, on account of the 
difficulties of Vedic accentuation which it would create But it is this aspect 
of Yama’s personality, which has been preserved prominently in the later 
Hindu mythology 


27 The dogs are, as indicated elsewhere, obviously the outcome of a common 
primitive folk-bdief The dog Sabala is often identified with Kerberos 
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DID PUSYAMITRA SUNGA PERSECUTE THE BUDDHISTS ? 


By 

Mr N N GHOSH, ma 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, Allahabad University 

I raise this question in order to find an answer to it The question 
arises because of the opinions of some eminent scholars, Dr H C Ray- 
chaudhun, for example, wno hold-, or seems to hold the view that Pu?yamttra 
Sunga was not a persecutor of Buddhism Dr Raychaudhuri in controvert- 
ing the opinion of the late Haraprasad Sastn about the alienation of the 
Brahmanas by A^a’s edicts against the Brahmanical faith and the militant 
Brahmanic revolution unaer Pusyamitra §unga says “ But the Buddhist 
jremains at Bharhut erected ‘ during the supremacy of the iSungas ’ do not bear 
out the theory which represent Pusyamitra and his descendants as the leaders 
of militant Brahmanism In another place, he says “ late Buddhist writers 
are alleged to represent Pusyamitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion of 
S^amuni But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut erected ‘ dunng the 
sovereignty of the Sungas ’ do not bear out the theory that the Sungas were 
leaders of a militant Brahmanism Though staunch adherents of orthodox 
Hinduism, the Sungas do not appear to have been so intolerant as some 
writers represent them to be Following Dr Raychaudhuri, Dr R S 
Tnpathi under a subhead ‘ Pusyamitra’s Persecutions’ in his newly published 
book ‘ History of Ancient India ’ refers to the evidence of the Divyavadana 
and Taranatha regarding Pusyamitra’s persecution of the Buddhists, and 
evidently rejects them, for he remarks “Fhisyamitia was no doubt a zealous 
champion of Brahmanism, but the Buddhist stupas and railings at Bharhut 
‘ during the sovereignty of the iSungas ’ would hardly corroborate the literary 
evidence regarding his ebullitions of sectarian rancour ”* Having had doubt 
himself as to the cogency of his own views he qualified the above statement 
by the concluding lines in the same paragraph thus ‘ of course, this conclu- 
sion will have to be modified, if the above expression is not taken to refer 
to the time of Pusyamitra ’’ It is unfortunate that Dr Tnpathi should have 
left himself in doubt and not pursued further to clear this important point 
in his work, the latest product of a text-book for higher studies in Ancient 
Indian History 

With many of Dr Raychaudhun’s objections against the late Mahamaho- 

2 Ibid, p 268 

5 nu 


1 P H A I, 3rd Ed . p 248 
3 H A I , p 187 4 Ihid 
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pSdh^iya Harprasada iSastri's interpretation of some of the evidences 

in hfiliarticle,” I whole-heartedly a^ree. For instance the late ParuM’^ 
attenifit to prove A&rica’s persecution of the Biahamasjas by a 

« age in the minor rock edict has been rightly objected to bj^^ Raychau- 
li; the word ‘ armsa ’ to mean ‘ amrisa ’ m Sanskrit, as Senart had 

done, the Pasjdrt 'Sastn concluded that by another edict Asoka boasted that 
r^rded as gods on earth have been reduced by him into false gods 
If it means anything it means that the Brahmaijas who were regarded ac 
Bkudtvas or gods on earth had been sown by him ” The word armsa in the 
edict means mrrifra, unmixed, and, therefore, the rendering of the passage 

«I55R 3?#r?rr ^ |s ftfejfir i 

'^The gpds who during that tune (le before) had been unmmgled with 
men m India have now been (by me) associated (with men) There is 
thus no question, as Dr Raychaudhun has pointed out, of ‘ showing up any- 
body ’ As a matter of fact A^ka never deliberately persecuted any section 
of his subjects On the other hand a number of his edicts enjoined an equal 
respect, liberality and solicitude bemg shown to Brahmasjas and iSramaijss " 
So far I agree with Dr Raychaudhun and disagree with the late Pandit 
§astn But what I beg to differ from the learned Doctor is on his attempt 
at mininusing the great event of the Brahmanic revolution, and the part 
tliar Pu§yamitra played as ifs leaderT'Both before iind after his accession to 
the throne on the ground that the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut wcie 
erected ‘ in the time of §unga Kings ’ His views regarding this point are as 
clear as daylight as can be seen from the quotations I have given at the 
beginning of this paper Of course, I hold with the eminent scholar the 
opinion that the causes of the downfall of the Maurya empire are m^> . 
and that tly Iruhtant iBrahmamcJrdacUori^riibrihe only one, as th e late 
Pandit Sastn has s^^t to convey But that the discontent of_the_jr5Ip 
manas provided a fertile ground^or the ambition of the last Maurya K^ng 
^Ih jd ratha’s to iScaiT fnuiit a dmits o f no doubt What is then the 

cause of this discontent ' oFfbe 'BrShmaijas ’ Although Asrfta did not cons- 
ciously persecute the Biahmanas, some of his edicts which he issued with 
the object of reforming the habits of his subjects alienated the Brahmanas, 
for they affected their interests and according to their light the rdigion to 
which they belonged In spite of the fact that Aioka paid equal veneration 
to Sramaioas and Bi&hmaijas, his refoniung zeal could not but hurt the 
interests and fedings of those people whose custMns he sought to reform by 
edicts, and like all refonners, wdl-mtentioned and actuated by true love for 
their peofrfe, ASoka had his share of hatred and reseitment from the Brah- 

6 Causes of the dismemberment of the Mauryan Empire in J A S B 1910 
7 Cf Maski Rock Inscription 
8 Cf. R E HI » IV, V, VIII. IX, X, XII 
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maiTas By the RE I A4oka stoi^Ded animal sacrifices and Samaja, tlie 
old religious and soaal customs of the Brahmanas By RE V. he appoint- 
ed a special class of officers called Dhamma Mahamatras to lo(^ after the 
Dhamtm of his people, which was an encroachment on the ^leaal jurisdic- 
tion of the Brahmanjas, and even set them to look after the dharma of 
the Brahmanas themselves® In PE IV Akika enjoins on the equality in 
judicial proceedings and punishments. This has been rightly pointed out by 
Paijdit Sastri to be an encroachment oTra~time ho noured privileg^~of~th e 
.Brahm anas DrTR aychaudhuri does not accept the interpretation put upon 
it, and sa ys th a t ‘ t he order regarding the^yavafiara Samate a nd^Uanda 
Samata is to be understood in connection with the g eneraT policy of decora- 
hsation (i talics mine) which the emperor i ntroduced Why should this 
interpretation be put to the words of Asoka instead of the most natural inter- 
pretation which they yield namely that the emperor wanted his Rajukas to 
administer justice to his people with equality and impartiality Let us quote 
the relevant portion of the edict with the context as Dr Raychaudhun wanted 

^ ai4trll ^ arliriRT ^ ^ 

“ In order that they may perform their duties fearlessly, calmly, unper- 
turbed, and in peace of mmd, I have put the Rajukas in sole control of reward 
and punishment But it is my desire that there should be equality in judicial 
proceedings and equality in punishment” The natural interpretation of the 
passage according to the syntax, as well as in view of the background of 
Aioka’s administrative policy, especially in the matter of justice, should be 
that Asdsa having given his Rajukhas sufikient power in the matter of judi- 
cial administration, encouraged them to act fearlessly — especially because they 
would have to encounter the opposition of the privileged classes while adminis- 
trating law equally to all A^ka’s adm ini stra tive policy was ne ver character- 
ised by decentralisation On the other hand the prcxess of centralisation begun 
in the time of his grand-father, under his able chancdlor Kaufilya, the 
Richelieu of India, was completed in his time The viceroys of the distant 
provinces and the governors of the home provinces were appointed by him 
from the centre with definite instructions which were renewed from time to 
time by new edicts Even the subordinate officials like the Pradestris, 
Rajukas, and Ayuktas, even though working under the viceroys and governors, 
received instmctions from the emperor directly He insisted on his officials, 
hoth central and provincial, that if they desired to please him, they must 
follow his instructions to the letter, so that they might discharge their duties 
to him and he to his subjects” and to see that there is no miscamage of jus 
ticc in the country In the Kaiinga Rock Edict I Asoka clearly enunciates his 


9 a P E VII 
11 PEW 


10 P H A. 7 , 3rd Ed , p 244 
12 Kdinga Edict II 
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judicial prficy Kalmga was a province placed under a viceroy with head- 
quarters at Tosali. Even then Aidca addressed the judicial officers of Tosali 
( ) directly with the definite addition to the 

instructions to the MahamStras, Aioka proposed to depute every five years 
a MahHunatra of higher grade to inspect the administration of justice by 
thcse ordinary judicial officers He further ordered that his viceroys at 
Ujjain and Taxila would do the same’® There is thus no questioned ‘de- 
centralisation ’ regardmg the application of law and punishment ( vyavc- 
haTa-sameUd and dan4a-samatd) On the other hand, as the above evidences 
point, it was one of complete centralisation 

It IS an undisputed fact that the Brahmanas enjoyed many privileges in 
law in the tunes previous to Akika’s reign The Brahmanic and Dharma- 
sutra literatures provide evidence for this fact It is also a fact that A^ka 
who was inspired with the Buddhist ideals of democracy and equality could 
not tolerate those privileges and customs which militated against the ideals 
of the Buddhist law of life Dr. Raychaudhuri se ems to^doub t that Brah - 
maajas enjoyed certain immunities in criminal p uniihi nentslind has quoted 
. certain il luatfatidns trSm~lTie~BraHm^ic litm ture, one from Kauplya’s 
Arthaastra and~one~f FdmTEe "Mahabharata^irTfavour of his opimon But 
those illustrations prove the exceptions to the general rule The evidences in 
favour of the privileged position of the Brahmanas in society and law found 
in the Brahmaiuc and Dharmasutra literatures are overwhelming Even dur- 
ing Vedic period Brahmanas had come to be highly eulogised as if they were 
gods. (Tai Br III 7 3.) The Brahmaija is Agni-Vaisvanara The Vi§nu 
Dh S (19 20 22 ) says that the gods are invisible deities, but Btahmaijas 
are visible deities , the worlds are supported by Brahmanas , the gods stay in 
heaven by the favour of the Brahmanas The Tai Br says that the Brahmana 
IS indeed the supervisor over the pec^le The -Ait Br (37 5) says that 
where the Ksatnyas are under the control of the Brahmanas, that Kingdom 
becomes prosjierous, that Kingdom is full of heroes 

According to Gautama (XI I) the King is the ruler of all, except Brahmanas : 

(nw 

Both the early Dharma-Sutrakaras, Gautama and Baudhayana, were against 
any kind of corporal punishment being given to the Brahmanas Baudh Dh. 
S (I 10 18-19) prescribes only branding and banishment to a Brahmana 
even for murder of a Brahmana 

no corporal punishment should be given to Brahmanas ^ 

Instances of mam other pnvileges in law in the matter of punish- 
ments, taxes etc may be cited from the Brahmanic and Dharmasutra litera- 


ls. p. E rv. 
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tuies. With these ov«rwheItiung evidences how can one say that there was 
eipiality in law and that tlte Br ahm a^tas did not ^oy rertai^nyib^' which 
went against the pnnapie of vyavahira-samata and dairfa -samata ocisting 
Irrihe'tinie (rf.ASoka? That being ^ case, the^id^^oQ yy aVah Bra-Bamata 
and daQi^-samatd by ASoka certainly^ off ended the Bia hr naoas who had be en 
enjoying the privileges in law TTterefore, it is difficult to a ccept Dr. R ay- 
ShaudhurT s‘ victv that ‘ ffie samata which he (A§oka) enforced did not nec^- 
sarily infnnge on the alleged immunity of the Brahmaijas from capital punish- 
'ment, and that it ‘ should be understood in connecticm with the general pcriicy 
oT~"decentrali8ation ’ 

I shall now deal with the first event of the Brahmanic revolt which is 
mtimately connected with the fact of Pusyamitra’s oppression of the Buddhists 
I have already said that A^lm was not an o ppressor of other faiths He was 
a tolerant Bhuddhist ruler, showing equal respect to all faiths and enjoining 
on his subject to do the same” 

But that he was a sincere reformist, wishmg well of his subjects whom he 
regarded, and openly said so, as his own children, is clear from many of his 
edicts ^ is in his zeal to guide his subjects m the right path that he un- 
consciously and without any intention mortally offended the Brahmaijas I 
have already referred to some of his edicts in this connection Let me eluci- 
date them m more detail RE I proclaimed A4oka's principle of ahtmsa and 
s tc^^ied not only killing of animals for the royal kitchen, but also prohibited 
animals bei ng ‘ o ffered as sacrifice,’ and discouraged samhjas of the kind 
obee rv^ Wore, in both of which the Brahmaijas played an important part 
_Thg_appoin.tmeDt of the Dharrnman^amltras .(RE V) deprived the Brah- 
mamas of their long-enjoyed right of guiding the religion of the people The 
smnti literature, as I have shown above, placed the Brahmaijas in the posi- 
tion of the Gmus RE IX shows Asoka as a reformer par excellence In 
it Asoka condetimed many semereligious ceremonies which were and ^11 
observed m the Jiomes of the people of the Brahinai[iic faith The essence of 
the edict is that religion does not depend on rituals, but on practical conduct 
m life, on cultivation of proper relations in the home, on character But he 
regreted that society in his time was given to too much petty ( ^ ) and 
worthless (f»Rw) ceremonies The substance of religion is hidden under mere 
forms The women-folk are specially guilty in this respect 

perform various other ceremonies on all possible occasions in life to »ra|t 
mishaps at the time of sons’ and daughters ’ marriage, 

of births ( ) and journey ( ). Rites should undoubtedly be 

performed, ^t ntes and ceremonies of this kind bear little fruit. 

It IS the moral life that counts. Then he recounts the conditions of real good 
moral life as distmguished from mere meaningless ceremonies m the name of 


14 Cf. RE XII 
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religion •'^Tiese reforms, dictated by an honest and sincere desire for the well- 
being of his subjects and not imbued with a fanatical spirit of hurting any- 
body’s feelmgs did in effect, and were bound to, offend the Brahmanas and the 
people of the Brahmaijic faith who honestly found in these reforms a blow 
to their che r ished faith and religious rites Further, lhe~,^n3kituti<Mrrti 
call to wars for the policy of propagation of the Dhartna ^ ) 

in RE IV, in other words, the abandonment of militarism for pacifism as 
the policy of state, a policy that was pursued consistently by Asoka’s successors 
encouraged not only the border-provinces to assert their independence, but 
encouraged foreigners, with their outlandish practices, particularly the Bactnan 
Greeks, to invade India The political independence of India and with it her 
time-honoured culture were threatened with danger This w'as the signal for 
the revolution for which the material was prepared by the internal and exter- 
nal policy of the Maurya rulers — from Asoka downwards The disconter^t - 
ment of the Brahmanas who were the leaders of the society found aEttiog 
weapon'iri the SenapatTPusyanutra Sunga, himself a Bra hmapa. This revolu- 
tion, the ^upTiTelai which ended the Mauryan rule was a Brahmanic reaction, 
par excellence, whose object was to restore the Brahmana supremacy and 
Brahmapic faith in society which was being th reatened Jrpm _withm and 
without,. Its immediate effect was the assumption of the power of the state 
by Pusyamitra Sunga, the Brahmana, and the principal instrument of the 
reaction Pusyamitra had to justify his position as head of the Brahmanic 
reaction by persecuting the Buddhists and destroying Buddhist monasteries 
on the one hand and restoring the sacrificial ceremonies of the Brahmanic 
faith on the other, for which his principal helpers were Patanjali and also 
perhaps Manu, the author of the Manusmrrti who was also his contem- 
porary according to some scholars , and for the one we have the testimony 
ol the Divyavadana and Taranatha , for the other Patafljali's Mahabko'iya, 
Kalidasa’s Malavikegmmitram, and the Ajodhya inscription’’ provide the 
necessary evidence A passage m the Divyavadhana states ^ ^ 

who wer who wilT present me with the head- 
of a sramana will get a reward of hundred dinars from me^’ TSfenatha, Qi^ 
Tibetan histonan, also testifies to the killing of sramaijas and burning of 
Buddhist monasteries by Pusyamitra What reason is there to reject these 
testimonies ’ Should they be so lightly dismissed as mere uncorroborative 
wntings of late authors like the compiler of the Divyavadana and Tara- 
natha”, as Dr Raychaudhun holds or as ’ ebullitions of sectarian rancour,’ 
as Dr Tnpathi points out’* ? 

The persecution of the Buddhists by Pu?yamitra, as I had discussed 
above, was a logical sequence of the Brahmanic reaction and the political 


15 Ep Ind. XX, pp 54-58 
17 P H A / , 3rd Ed , p 246 


16l Ed Cowidl and Neil, p 433 
18 P H A 1 ,p 187. 
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coup d’etat The traditions of the persecution were current when the Divya- 
vadSna was composed and even in the time of Taranatha when he wrote his 
history Many events of ancient India have been thus preserved by tradi- 
tional writings Dr. Raychaudhuri who dismisses this particular reference 
in the Divyavadana gladly accepts the testimony of the same book in con- 
nection with another event Regarding the revolt at Taxila during A^ka’s 
reign due to mimstenal oppression Dr Raychaudhuri says “ The divya- 
vadana IS no doubt a late work, but the reality of ministerial oppression which 
It refers is afiirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalinga edicts”'" I do not, 
however, hold that whatever is written in the divyavadana is to be taken as 
a fact without any sound judgment But_ stould all traditions be jli^rmssed 
as mere myth if no epigraphic evidence be found to check them ’ Inscription 
is no doubt the most satisfactory check of traditional accounts But should 
a traditional account be dismissed even though there is a reasonal histoncal 
background to accept them as true ’ And what is the most positive ground 
which the previous writers have stood on to reject the tradition of Pugyamitra’s 
persecution of the Buddhists’ Both the writers, referred to above, reject 
it on the ground that ‘ the Buddhist monuments were erected ' during the 
supremacy oj the Sungas’ (italics are mine) The inscription on the left 
pillar of the eastern gate-way at Barhut bears an inscription which contains 
the above inscription The inscription is as follows 

“ Suganam raje rane Gagiputasa visadevasa (xitena Gagiputasa 
Agarajusa putena Vaciptena Dhanabhutma kantam toranam 
silakanimamto ca upamana (no) 

“ During the reign of the Sungas, the gate way has been caused to be 
made together with the stone-carving by Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti, son of Goti- 
putra Ajaraju and grandson of Gargiputra Visvadeva ” 

Now ^ipf^^does not necessarily include the reign of Pusyamitra Sunga. 
It means Lduring the reign of the 5ung^’ It does not preclude the idea 
that Pusyamitra Sunga is not included in the term, and the gate- way was 
constructed’ dunng the reign of his successors who were more tolerant to 
Buddhism than the founder of the dynasty and leader of the Biahmamc 
reaction The Buddhist church was certainly an ally of the Mauryas ; the 
Br^mapic reaction which destroyed Maurya rule necessarily launched a 
crusade against the Buddhist church as a precedent condition of the revival 
of Brahmaajism That Pu^yamitra greatly patronised this revival we have 
ample evidence^botb literary and ep igraph ic We find in the contemporary 
account of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya,-" in the reference in Kalidasa’s Mala- 


19 P H A I ,p 2Sd 

20 The ]>assage m the Mahabhasya whidi proves the contemjxiraneity ot 
Patanjali with Pusyamitra is tho Pu^yamitram yajamdh 
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vikagnumitram that the horse-sacnfice, which was in abeyance in the 
Mauryan penod, was revived by him. The Ajodyha inscription d^itely 
lefers to the two horse sacrihces performed by Pusyamitra : 

Kosaladhipa was perhaps Pusyamitra’s 
viceroy and hia sixth son or brother, for the inscriptiMi describes him as 
(|^ 1 e the sixth of Pui^yamitra 

This feverish activity towards the revival of Brahmanism ill fits with a 
tolerant policy towards Buddhism which he has been credited by the writers 
He could ill afford to do so, even if he liked, and keep his reactionary allies 
attached to his rule But passion must have quieted down, and pohtical 
conditions settled dunng the time of Pusyamitra’s successors who felt lesa 
obliged to yield to the reactionary elements in the state and consequently 
pursued a less militant and more tolerant policy towards the Buddhists to 
allow them to decorate the Buddhist stupas in Barhut That the gate-ways 
were erected long after the time of Pu§yamitra is also the opimon of e minent 
*^chaeologl5R The'lafe'MF N TJ Mazumdar, for example, writes • “ the 
Sungas referred to in this inscription formed a dynasty which was founded 
by the general (senapati) Pu§yamitra, succeeding the Mauryas about 180 bc 
T he gate-ways, however, appear to have been set up about a century later, 
towards the close of the sunga period"^' (italics are mine) In another place 
he says “ The gateways appear to have been added to the stupa at least half 
a century after the construction of the original Railing, which may be dated 
about 125 BC” In the face of these evidences how can we say that the 
expression suganam raje includes the reign of Pu?yamitra 4uhga also, and 
use it as an argumqit to reject clear literary' evidences that Pugyaihilra §unga 
jiersecuted the Buddhists’ 


21 Ep Ind XX, pp 54-58 

22 A guide to the Sculptures in the Indutn Museum, p 14 

23 Ibid 
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Dvaraka, also known as Dv^kS, Dvaravati or Kusasthall, is one of the 
seven sacred places reputed to CMifer final emancipation * It is also one of 
the four dhamans in India, situated to the West, presided over by Srlkrana, 
the Lord of Dvaraka ( Dvarakadhi^ ) , the other three being respectively 
Kedaranatha, Jagannatha and Ramesvara situated to the North, East and 
South The Mahamayurl also refers to Vi^nu (iSrikr§ina) as the pnnapal deity 
of Dvaraka “ The name I>v^aka does not occur in early Vedic literature, 
but is found in the Mahdbharata and the Purdnas The Jatakas and Buddhist 
works also refer to Dvaravati or Dvaraka in connection with Kjisoa and the 
Andhaka-Vrsrus 5 Ih: Rhys Davids mentions Dvaraka as the capital of 
Kamboja in the early Buddhist penod , it was, however, not a city of 
Karoboja, but a trade-route connected the Kamboja country with Dwaraka ’ 
Barake of Arrian has been taken to refer to Dvaraka ’> According to the Stva 
Purma, Dvaraka contams the temple of one of the twelve jyoUrlmgai of biva 
known as Nage» “ There is also a monastery of §ri ^ankaracarya at Dvaraka 
Modem Dwarka is situated in Okhamandal in Kathiawad to the extreme 
western promontory There is, however, a difference of opimon among 
scholars as to the location of ancient I>varaka, and Muladvarafca, Girinagara 
(modern Junagadh), and sites near Madhupur and Kodinar on the coast line 
between Porbunder and Miyani, are variously identified with the old Dvaraka ’ 
Location of Dvaraka will be considered towards the end of this paper 

The Afahdbharata and the Purdnas state that Dvaraka has been erected 

1 31^ ^ i 

5<t SRRrfr II 

- 2 Journ U 'P Htst Soc , XV, pp 27, 31-2 

3 Cf B C. I^w, Indta as described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jain- 
ism, pp 85, 102, 239 

4 Cf Ray Chaudhury, Pol Htst Aw Ind , 4th Ed p 127 , Law op cH , 

p. 85 

5 Altekak, Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad, p 25 

6 Siva Parana, IV, 1 23 , cf Dev, Ceogr Diet , 2nd Ed , p 59 

7 Full references are given later on 
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on the site of Ku^asthall, which was the capital of Anarta,^ ancient name for 
(kijarat According to the Puranas, the descendants of Saryati, son of Manu, 
are credited with the foundation of what is now known as Gujarat It receiv- 
ed its ancient name from Anarta, son of ^ryati Rocamina, Reva and 
Raivata Kakudmin followed, and the dynasty reigned at Kusasthah, whose 
foundation is variously ascribed to Anarta or Revata” The iSaryatas, how- 
ever, did not last long, and Ku4asthaII, their capital, was captured and des- 
troyed by Pupyajana Rak^asas The remnants of the Sarylatas fled to dif- 
ferent countnes, and afterwards became a tribe among the Haihayas.^^ 
After the destruction of the Haihaya power by king Sagara of Ayodhya, the 
ASryatas probably became merged with the mil tribes Revata, the founder 
of Ku4asthali, has been confused with a later descendant in some Puranic 
accounts, which state that BalaiStna, the Yadava, elder brother of Srikf^na, 
was carried to Revati, the daughter of Revata i- In all probability, this latter 
was a distant descendant of the founder of Ku4asthali 

After Its destruction by F*unyajana RAk^asas, Kusasthali appears to have 
been deserted till the time of Srikrena, the Yadava hero, the fnend and 
counsellor of the PSndavas, who made it his capital The Yadavas and 
Bhojas, Andhakas, Vrwis, originally belonged to Mathura , but on account 
cf the incessant invasions of the powerful kmg Jarasandha of Magadha snd 
the threatened siege by Kalayavana, the Yavana chief, the Yadavas with their 
families migrated in a body southwards to Gujarat, and established themselves 
at I>v6rakA Krsna is said to have founded I>varaka at the site of ancient 
Ku^sthaQ. The life of Krsoa is well known ” The Yadavas were all ruin- 


8 Agnt 273 12-15 . BrahmanJa II 61 1«»-23 , \ avu. 86 24-27 , Mbh II 
14 50, 67 , Brahma 14 56 , Hart, 1967 

%ni Rgrt I 

II m, 

9 Cf references in note 8 abo\e This Ku^sthall is different from the Kum- 
«4han on the Vindhyas founded b> Ku». son of Rama - Parciter Akc Ind Httt 
Trad, p 279 

10 Brakmdnda, II 63 1 , V’ov«, 881 ; Brahma. 737-8 Hart, I 114. 

^ ^ I > 

w «I 11 

11 Brakmin4a, II 69 52-3, Brahma, 13 203-4, Matsya, 43 48-9, Vayu, 
94 51-2 , I 3351-2 Cf. also, Parciter Ane. Ind Hist Trad , j^ 98, 265 

qv fSI: tiCqnrt i 

fMRW ^ II 

12. Cf. the oaitinuation of jiassages in note 8 above. 

13 1 have dealt at some length with the histoncity of Krstja and his life in 
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ed in a fratncidal strife near Prabhasak^etra after the Bharata war After 
Kjisija’s death, remnants of the Yadavas abandoned Dvaraka with their 
women and children under the leadership of Arjuna, the Kinjava, and re- 
treated northwards , but they were attacked by the Abhiras and hill tribes 
Arjuna was able to save but a few of these people whom he brought to Indra- 
prastha and anointed Vajra, the grandson of Krsna, as their king Dvaraka 
IS said to have been submerged under the sea after Kr?na’s ascent to the 
heavens, immediately after the Yadavas left 

A different story of the foundation of Dvaraka is given in the Dvdrakd- 
mahdlmya ’ Anarta, son of Saryati, being expel'ed by his father, on his 
praising Kpsija as being the Lord and master of all, went to the sea-shore, and 
practised penance Snkrstja was pleased and founded a new region for Anarta 
by placing on the ocean a piece of land brought from the heavens This r^ion 
was later known as Dvaraka Tnere is, however, much historical inconsistency 
in this account, as it makes Kr?ioa, who was ages subsequent to Anarta, a 
predecessor and contemporary of the latter ><> 

We do not get any particulars about Dvaraka after the time of Kr^na 
after the sea encroached on it Being recently founded by Krsna ^jjd having 
been submerged soon after Kr$na’s time. Dvaraka nati" . not regard- 
ed as a holy place at the time of the Pandavas and the Bharata war That 
it was not a sacred place of pilgrimage at the time of the Bharata war, ^yould 
also seem to follow from the fact that the Paijdavas are not said to have 
visited the site in their pilgrimage The P&ndavas are stated to have .gone 
from Surparaka to Prabhasa, (which is on the southern coast of Kathiawad 
far from Dvaraka), where Krsna and the Yadavas had come to meet them'' 
The site of Dvaraka rose into prominence as a sacred place during the inter- 
val between the Bharata war and the composition of the Mahdbharata (c 2nd 
cent B c ) , as it occupies a premier place among the tirthas mentioned by 
Narada Somehow we do not get any reference to the site either in literary 
works or in copper-plates or inscriptions till after the end of the first millen- 
nium of tha Christian era The description in the Sihipalavadha is simply 
poetic fancy The Ullasaraghava of Somesvaradeva refers to Dvaraka as a 
sacred site of Snkr$na Caitanya and Mirabai in medieval times went on 
pilgrimage to Dvaraka which had become famous as a lirtha by their time 
There are references to the tribal form of government of the Yadavas at 

a chapter contributed to the Glory that woi Gurjaradesa (Ed K M MUNSHI, 
Bombay, 1943, Section III, Chapter II) 

14. Mbh. XVI, 7 32-72 , XVII 1 8, 9 

15 Gargasamhttantargata Dvarakamahatniya, Chap 1 

16 Cf Pahciter, Anc Ind Hat Trad, p 98 

17 Mbk, Cr Ed, HI. 11815-23 , 119 

18. Mbh. Cr Ed, HI, 8082-84 

19 Cf Durga«hanker Shastri, AUthSstk Samiodhan (in Gujarati), p 602. 
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DvarakS, and we shall describe it in brief. The Andhaka-Viws (and the 
different tribes of the Yadavas) had, an Assembly Hall in Dvaraka, known as 
Sudharma where they gathered rm important occasions and deliberated on the 
course of action to be followed The Sabhap^ was probably the Secretary 
of the Council who convened its meeting on suitaWe occasions There were 
a number of tribal chiefs or elders {gana-mukhya) , and Kr^na, Akrura, Ahu- 
ka, Sdtyaki, etc are spoken of as leaders Akrura was the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Yadava forces There were often parties, and contests for power 
and authority In the assembly every one was at liberty to express his opinion , 
but the tact and wisdom of the President generally carried the day The policy 
of the Government was decided by the tnbal chiefs { gana-mukhya) in Coun- 
cil It appears that in these Ganas there was a regular system of adminis- 
tration according to the Sastras, and there were departments of Secret Ser- 
vice, Finance, Foreign Policy, etc The administrative discipline was strictly 
observed, and disobedience to Government officials (yuktas) was severely dealt 
with ** Dr SiNHA nghtly concludes that the whole description presents on 
the whole a picture of tnbal oligarchy 

The Dvdrakamdkatmya in the Prabhasakhaoda of the Skanda Purdna 
deals exha’iS5ti’'’'v in great detail with the tlrtka-vidhi, the ydUa-vidhi and the 
kfetra-mdhdtni^ii ' -nning with Gomatimahatmya and the story of Kr§na 
and Durvasas, there follow the descnptions and glonfications of, and numerous 
episodes connected with, the Cakratlrtha, Rukmiajlhrada, Nrgatfrtha, Vispu- 
padadrtha, various tirthas and saras-tirtkas, etc , there are also descnptions 
of various vralas The Dvdrakamahdtmya in the Garga-samhita^' speaks of 
the pnncipal tirthas, Cakratlrtha, §ankhoddhara, GomaG, Raivataka, Pmda- 
raka, etc Modem Dwarka, as already stated, lies to the extreme west of the 
Kathiawad peninsula, which can be approached either by train or by stea- 
mer It IS towards the right side of Gomati-Grtha The celebrated temple of 
DvarakSdhl^ here is reputed to have been built by Vajranabha, grandson of 
iSrikrsna is worshipped here as Ranachodaraya on account of his flight 
from Mathura through the terror of king Jaiasandha There is also a temple 
of Kusesvara Mahadeva , to its south is the Sarada Mafha of ^ri Sankara- 
carya Most of the sacred tirthas mentioned in the Purdnas and Mdhdtmyas 
are found here including the Cakratirtha, Ratne^vara Mahadeva, Siddhana- 
tha Mahadeva Jflanakuoda, Pipdaraka, etc At a distance of 20 miles from 
Dvaraka and two miles from the sea-shore in the gulf is a small island, known 

20. Cr, Ed, I. 21210ff 

21 a. Afbh Cr Ed . p 960, lines 170-1 22 Mbh , Cr Ed, I 213 31 

23 Afb/k, XII, 10723, 25 24 MW , XII 107 

25. Sovereignty in Ancient Indian Polity, p 255 

26. Skanda Purofa, VTI 4 

27. PuUished by Venkateshwar Press, Bombay, Samvat IfW 

28. Cf Dey, Geogr Diet , 2nd Ed p. 232 
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as SaAkhoddharabeta, the shnnes there being the RaiBachodaji temple and 
the i§ahkhoddharatiTtha / 

Finally, we come to the consideration of the location of Dvaraka, the 
capital of the Yadavas, about which, as already stated, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion among scholars The legend about the original site of Dva- 
raka being engulfed in an oceanic inundation seems to be true as has beai 
pointed by Dr Altekar, as literary evidence supports it ; as such oceanic 
changes are of common occurrence m Kathiawad, and as doubt exists as to 
the location of the original site which is possible only when the original city 
has disappeared At present, there is a port to the westernmost part of 
Kathiawad known as Dwarka, which is a place of pilgnmage and is regard- 
ed as the site of the ancient capital MUladvaraka is an island in the sea 
about 22 miles east of Prabhasapattaaia " Modem Junagadh at the foot of 
the Gimar hills f which some identify with Mt Raivataka) has also been 
located as the site of ancient Dvaraka Besides these, Dvaraka has been 
variously placed on the coast between Porbander and Miyana, or near Madhu- 
pur or three miles south-west from Kodinar *< 

The Mahabhmata and the Puratias are unanimous in stating that the 
Yadavas established their capital on the site of the ruins of KuiiasthaB, the 
ancient capital of Anarta Ku^sthalf and Dvaraka or Dvaravati appear 
as syntmyms All these authorities further agree in stating that I>varaka was 
near Mt Raivataka Basing their conclusion on the identification of Rai- 
vataka with Mt Gimar, some scholars have decided in favour of Ginnagara 
(modern Junagadh) as being the site of ancient Dvarak& Junagadh is, 
no doubt, an ancient town, as contended by these scholars , but it was never 
known as Dvaraka Jt is, again, more than 60 miles from the sea shore, 
whereas there is an ancient persistent tradition maintaining that Dvaraka was 
near the coast line, which cannot be easily overlooked or lightly discarded 
This traditicKi of the proximity of EtvSraka to the sea is not confined only to 
later Puranas as is stated by the supporters of the claims of Junagadh The 
Mahabkdrata references in the Mausalaparvan clearly mention Etvaraka to 
be on the coast line , besides the references in the Henivamsa to the founda- 
tion of I>varakia near the sea, other Puranas also state that the ocean was in 

29 Cf Durgashanker Shastrt op ctt , pp 599-613 

30 Ancient Touw and Ctites in Gujarat and Kathiawad p 25 

31 Hathibhai Shastri, Ptoc Oriental Conf VII, pp 1171-3 , Nazan 
Pracarml PatrtkS, XII, pp 97-100 

32 Bhattasali Ind Hist Quart , X, pp 541-50 Durgashanker Shastri, 
op at, pp 377-386 

33 Cf Burgess, Antiquities of Kathtatoad and Kechh, London, 1876, p 13 

34 See note 2 above 

35 See note 32 
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close proximity of the city The references in the Adi- and Sabha-parvans 
of the Mah&bharata indicate that DvSraka was in the vicinity of Mt Rai- 
vataka ; but nothing is stated about its distance from the sea-shore At- 
tention, again, may be drawn, in this oMinection, to a statement in the Ghata 
Jataka, which clearly shows that Dvaraka “ stood on the sea and had a hill 
by Its side ”,** proving thereby the antiquity of the tradition of Dvaraka 
having both the sea and a hill m its vicinity Hence, Junagadh being more 
than 60 miles from the sea shore cannot be regarded as the site of ancient 
Dvaraka, which was near the sea It is, no doubt, near Mt Gimar , but 
the identity of the latter with Mt Raivataka mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and the Purdnas has not been established beyond doubt There is, again, 
complete absence of any sacred shnnes associated with Dvaraka in the neigh- 
bourhood of Junagadh 

Next, we CMisider Muladvaraka on the sea, about 22 miles east of 
Prabhasapattana Being at a distance of about 60 miles south of the Gimar 
hills (which some identify with Mt Raivataka), it cannot be said to be by 
the side of the hill However, it appears that late traditions consistently bring 
in Muladvaraka, as would appear from the references in the Skanda Purina ■” 
The description in the Sisupalavadha has no evidentiary value, being merely 
bated on flights of poetic fancy But the Pmdarakatirtha mentioned m the 
Mahabharata is not located in Muladvaraka This, coupled with its distance 
from the hills, goes against its identifications with the site of old Dvaraka 
Other sites on the coast line also are at some distance from the hills , and 
hence do not appear to be the sites of ancient Dvaraka 

Next, we come to modern Dwarka on the extreme western coast line 
The mam argument agamst this site is that it is about 110 miles from Mt 
Gimar (identified with Mt Raivataka by some) It is true, there is no 
mountain close to modem Dwarka , but, as suggested by Mr Pargiter, the 
Barada hills in Halar are not far from the site, and they can be identified 
with Mt Raivataka As already indicated, Dvaraka gained position as a 
sacred site after the period of the Bharata war In the enumeration and des- 
cription of the tlrthas by Narada, Dvaraka is dealt with at some length It 

36 Cf Hart II 56.26-7, Brahma 17 33 Brahmanda II 7191 , Vayu, 96.90: 
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Trikandasesa (p 32) calls DvarSvati, an " Abdhfnagari' 

37 Mbh , Q- lEd , I 212 6-7 , II 14j50. 67 

38. Cf. Law, ap ctl , p 102 

39 Cf Hathib^i Shastri, Proc Onentat Ctmf , VII pp 1171-2. 

40 Markandeya Purina, Eng Trans, p 289 note 
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IS Stated that in the PiiMjarakatirtha are found coins or seals with the marics 
of padma, and lotuses with the tnsula marks of Sankara indicating the pre- 
sence of Sankara also^' Pindarakatirtha is still to be found at modem 
Dwarka. It may, therefore, be said that the antiquity of the present site of 
Dwarka goes back to over 2,000 years The Mahdbharata expressly states 
that ancient seals or coins were found at the site , if excavations are carried 
at the sites which lay claims to having ibeen the ancient Dv&raka, it is pos- 
sible, we may comei across seals or coins to which the Mahabhmata refers 
and to which attention was drawn by Dr Jayaswal-*® This will, indeed, 
decisively settle the question of the identification of Dvaraka 

It is true, we get no epigraphic records or copper-plates about the site 
of the modem Dwarka, which indicates that it was not known in the histone 
period The copper-piates and inscriptions brought forth in connection with 
Junagadh, refer to it as Ginnagara, and never as Dvaraka , besides, it is far 
from the sea Thus, there are objections to the identification of DvarakS either 
with Junagadh or with modem Dwarka, and we cannot establish the identi- 
fication with absolute certainty , but the objections and difficulties in the lat- 
ter case are not so waghty as they are in the case of Junagadh Besides, taking 
mto consideration the facts that successive sacred shrines anse on the same 
ancient spot and that the 2,000 year old tradition must have got some basis 
in reality, I am inclined to look for the old capital of Srikrsna at the site of 
modem Dwarka 


41 Mbk , Cr Ed , III 80 82-4 
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TWO DECADES OF MADURA (1734-1754). 

By 

T V. MAHALINGA SASTRI, M A . D litt 

Madura, the Athens of South India and the radiating centre of an ancient 
culture, a city known from the earliest beginnings of South Indian history for 
power, plenty and prosperity, a city that was the capital of many dynasties of 
rulers beginning from the pre-Christian penod passed through calamitous 
vicissitudes of fortune on the disruption of the Nayak rule in the region 
After the extinction of the Sultanate of Madura about 1378 as a result of the 
military activities of Kumara Kampana, the son of Bukka 1 of Vijayanagar, 
Madura was included in the Vijayanagar Empire In the sixteenth century, 
m order to provide for the efficient adnunistration of the Madura country, 
Madura was constituted as a Nayakship and one Vi4van&tha Nayaka was 
appointed for the place The Nayak period was a very bright one in the 
history of Madura, when great encouragement was given to the promotion of 
arts and letters, big irrigation works were undertaken, and everything great in 
the Hmdu avilisation was patronised “ A Government whose wealth and 
whose tastes are manifested by its temples and statues and whose readmess to 
employ all its resources for the benefit of its people, as proved by the number 
and nature of the irrigation works it completed, implies a contented and a 
prosperous people , while a high state of the arts and knowledge is abundantly 
testified by the exquisite design and workmanship discoverable m many of 
the temples and statues as well as by the grasp and mastery of the pnnciples 
of irrigation^ — a complicated and difficult branch of the Engineermg Art- 
displayed in their irrigation systems ” ^ Among the great rulers of this 
dynasty were Visvanatha Nayaka, Tirumalai Nayaka and Mjngamma]. 

Vijayaranga Cokkanatha Nayaka (1706-1732) who had no male issue, 
was on his death succeeded by his wife Minaksi and she ruled for five years 
till 1736, being supported by her brother Venkata PerumM Her short reign 
was a period of great internal strife Queen MinSksi adopted Vijaya 
Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayakkar, the son of one Vangaru Tirumalai, a 
member of a collateral branch of the royal family But Vangaru Tirumala 
attempted to depose Minafcsi and usurp the royal authority The Nawwab 
of Arcot during that time was Dost ‘All (1732-1740), the nephew of Saadat- 
‘Ullah Khan (1710-1732) who inaugurated the Nawwabi He sent his son 
Safdar ‘All and son-in-law Chanda $ahib to the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 

1 A. J Stuart ‘ Manual of Tinnevelly, p. 69 
16 
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area to bring the region under his control if it failed to pay tribute. Van- 
garu Tirumala took advantage of the presence of the Muslinn army near by 
and sought the help of Safdar ‘AB against Minaksi. Safdar ‘AH offered to 
arbitrate on behalf of the two, decided in favour of Vangaru Tirumala and 
left the area leaving instructions with Chanda Sahib to give effect to the same 
But Queen hGnak§i managed to bnbe Chanda S^ib for a crore of rupees, 
and he promised on the Koran that he would stand by her But soon the 
differences between Vangaru Tirumala and Minato^i were patched up, and 
therefore Chanda Si^hib returned home, being frustrated in his plans In 
1736 he again came down to Madura with a view to reduce it, taking advan- 
tage of the political confusion there He offered to subdue her enemies, and 
sent a large force which took possession of Dindigul The place was stormed 
and Vangaru Tirumala, who was in charge of the Dindigul area orgamsed 
resistance at Ammayanayakkanur against the Muslim invader but was 
defeated by him ^ Vangaru fled from the battlefield and took refuge in the 
fort of Vellikuncchi under the protection of the Raja of Sivaganga Chanda 
S^ib who became the master practically of the whole of Madura, took Queen 
Minak?! prisoner quite in violation of his promise to her on the Koran 
The Queen who could not brook her fate committed suicide in the same year 
hy taking poison 

Chanda Sahib, during the period of his administration in the south 
strengthened the fortifications of Tnchinopoly and appointed his two brothers 
as the Governors respectively of Dindigul and Madura But his rule was 
very unpopular, and aroused the great resentment and hatred of the Hindus 

Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayakkar, son of Vangaru Tirumalai 
Nayakar, and Vellaiyan iServaikkaran, the vasal dalavay of the Setupati left 
the area The managers and attendants of the temples of Minakei Sundar^- 
vara and Kuflal AJagar at Madura took with them the Gods of the above two 
temples to Vanarawrarmadurai (Manamadura) and stayed there for two 
years (1739-41) The Setupati made necessary provision for the puja and 
daily offering of the Gods as also food and drink for the servants of the 
temples, and thus kept them under his protection ’ 

Vangaru Tirumala and Pratap Singh, the Raja of Tanjore, (1739-63) 
sought the help of the Mahrattas who were extending their power in the 
south Raja Sahu sent Raghuji Bhonsle on an expedition against the Carna- 
tic He defeated and killed Dost ‘All, the Nawwab of the Carnatic, at the 
battle at Damalcheruvu Pass (North Arcot District) in 1740 Later, prob- 
ably at the instigation of Safdar ' AH he marched against Chanda Sahib, sack- 
ing on the way Tiruvannamalai and Porto Novo and plundering the places 


2 Tayloi Oriental Historical Manuscripts, II, p 234 

3 See pp 6-7 of the Maduraittalavaralaru in the Ttruppantmalat, Sen Tamil 
publication. No. 27. 
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The total estimate of the value of the plunder was about 150,000 pagodas. 
The Mahrattas first deceived Chanda S^ib by taking their forces beyond 
Trichinopoly, but when they found that he had sold the grains with him and 
was not prepared for an engagement, they besieged Trichinopoly in 1741. 
Bade S^b, the brother of Chanda 5ahib, marched to the relief of Tnchino- 
poly with large provisions, horsemen and foot But he was mtercepted by the 
Mahrattas with a body of 2000 cavalry near Dindigul from which place he 
went forth and defeated them However Raghuji Bhonsle marched to the 
scene with 10,000 horse and attacked the camp of Bade Sahib at Maijalparai 
and killed both him and his sister’s son-in-law Sadiq Sahib Later the corpse 
of Bade S^ib was richly dressed and sent to his brother Chanda S^ib at 
Trichinopoly, so that he might be warned of the impending downfall of his 
hopes Raghuji Bhonsle then attacked Trichinopoly with the help of the 
Pindans, KaJlars and Poligars of the area and Chanda Sahib offered him 
stiff resistance But his ammunitions and stores failed him and therefore he 
surrendered himself to Raghuji on 25th March, 1741 He was disarmed, 
taken prisoner and sent over to Satara where he remained within prison for 
seven years The fort of Trichinopoly was taken by the Mahrattas and 
Murari Rao Ghorpade of Gooty was appointed the Governor of Trichinopoly 
and the area depending on it, assisted by 14,000 of the best troops of the 
Mahrattas ‘ 

The Mahratta occupation and rule of the South seems to have been con- 
genial to the betterment of the condition of the Hindus Murari Rao ap- 
pointed one Appaji Nayaka to administer Madura on his behalf and sent him 
to the place along with 2,000 horses The latter did not like to stay in a city 
where there was no God, and hence he visited Vanaravirarmadurai, wor- 
shipped the Gods at the place, and with the consent of the Setupati, took back 
the idols of Minak?! Sundar^vara and Kudal-.41agar to Madura in July 1741 
and reconsecrated them in their respective temples He also performed puri- 
ficatory ceremonies in the temples and made large provisions for the daily 
worship and services of the Gods in the old manner ^ ^ 

But the rule of Madura by the Hindus was not destined to last long 
The fortunes of the city were soon affected by domestic and political revolu- 
tions in the Carnatic The course of the revolutions was as follows Safdar 
‘ All Khan who succeeded Dost ‘ AH as the Nawwab of the Carnatic on the 
death of his father m 1740 was assassinated m his bed by his cousin Murtaza 
‘All Khan on the night of 13th October 1742 by order of one Ghulam Murtaza 
'All Khan the Governor of Vellore, and his own Diwan Mir Asad was impri- 
soned But the position of Ghulam Murtaza ‘All was not strong Murari Rao 

4 See Prof C S Snnivasachan, Anmdaransa Pdlat, pp 16-18 , Also C A 
Kincaid and D B Parasnis, A History of the Maratka People, pj’ 276-7 

5 See Maduraittolavaralaru in Tiruppanimalai, p 7 , Also R Satyanatha 
Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura, p 379 
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of Tridunopoly refused to recognise him and the army also mutimed. There- 
fore Murtaza ‘All escaped to Vellore , and Sayyid Muhammad the 
young son of Safdar ‘ All was declared the Nawwab of the Carnatic Nmamu’l- 
Mulk the Subedar of the Deccan who was anxious to restore order in the 
south marched to Arcot with a large army of horse and foot which seemed 
“as though the sea was rising and flooding the land.’’ He subdued the 
Carnatic and appointed Khwaia Abdulla Khan, one of his own important offi- 
cers to administer the Carnatic and keep as his ward Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan Thai he marched towards Tnchinopoly which was ruled by Muran 
Rao The Mahratta chieftain trembled within his shoes at the approach 
of Ni?am‘ul-Mulk, and therefore evacuated his headquarters on 29th August, 
1743 and went north Thus by the mere strength of his arm, without waging 
one battle, the Nizam got possession of the Carnatic including the far south. 
So the Mahratta rule of Trichinopioly and Madura was put an end to m 

1743 The attempt of Muran Rao to revive the power of the Mahrattas m 
the south soon after failed The Ni?am returned home along with Nawwab 
Khwaia Abdulla and confirmed him in his office But on the night of the same 
day the Nawab of the Carnatic was found dead in his bed, having been kill- 
ed by an unknown hand Therefore one Anwar-’uddin Khan who was in charge 
of the administration of the Northern Circars was appomted Nawwab of the 
Carnatic, and tlie young son of Safdar ‘ AK was sent along with him to be 
taken care of The young boy was killed by a body of Tahiran soldiers in June 

1744 apparently at the instigation of Gulam Murtaza ‘ AJi of Vellore Hence 
Anwar-'ud-din was confirmed in the Nawwabship of the Carnatic m 1744 ® 

Anwar-’ud-din Khan appointed his son Muhammad ‘ All to be m charge 
of the general administration of the Carnatic and Mahfuz Khan to be m 
charge of the admimstration of the Tnchinopoly country, and from this time 
for more than ten years the Madura area was under the rule of Muslims 
Mahfuz Khan attacked Pratap Singh, the Mahratta Raja of Tanjore and 
extracted from him a bond for the payment of an annual tribute During 
this penod an attempt was planned with a view to recover the Tnchinopoly 
fort from* the Muslims and establish the rule of the son of Katftu Raja (the 
Zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam) when it was ananged that the Mahrattas 
must invade the country being helped by the people of Tanjore and Mysore, 
the Toijdaiman Raja of Pudukkottai and the Setupati of Ramnad (Maravan). 
But such grand schemes and designs did not fructify ^ 

Matters went on for about four years, till 1748, when certam incidents 
of momentous significance took place m the Deccan and the Carnatic In 
that year Ni?dm-’ul-Mulk died leaving behind him six sons, Ghazi’uddm, 
Na§ir Jung, Salabat Jung, Ni?am ‘Ali, Muhammad Shanff, and Mir Moghal. 

6. Tuzak-t-Walajahi, trans by Dr Muhammad Husayn Nainar, (Madras Uni- 
versity), I, pp 82-4 and 106-08. 

7 See C S Snnivasachan, ep cU , pp. .113-14 and p 114 fn 17 
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He had also a grandson Muzaffar Jung by name, by his daughter. Ghazi- 
’ud-din was at Delhi, engaged in imperial ptditics Hence Nasir Jung, the 
second son of Ni^m-’ul-Mulk succeeded to the Nuamat on the death of his 
father Muzaffar Jung was anxious to succeed to the position of his grand- 
father A common cause was made between Muzaffar Jung and Chanda ^hib 
(the latter anxious to become the Nawwab of the Carnatic) and Raza 3ahib 
the son of ChandS $ahib sought the hdp of Dui^ix the Governor of French 
possessions in India It was learnt that the Mahrattas would be willing to re- 
lease Chanda $ahib if they were paid a ransom of seven lakhs of rupees The 
money was piaid, Chanel §ahib got his release and the confederates marched 
towards Aroot The French and their allies effected a junction with them, 
met Anwar-’ud-dln at Ambur, where the latter was killed on 3rd August, 
1749, owing to the treachery of one of his own commanders, Husain Khan 
Tahir, the Jagirdar of Amburgadh who persuaded Nawwab Anwar-’ud-din 
to fix his camp before his fort having treacherous designs ® 

It was this political condition m the Deccan and the Carnatic where there 
were rivals for the Nizam and the Nawwabt that rendered the recall of 
Muljammad ' AB and Mahfuz Kten from the south necessary and inevitable. 
Under such arcumstances they left the south for the Arcot region m 1748 
placing Madura under the charge of one Mayana, apparently a Muslim It 
IS not known how long he was m charge of his post but within a few 
years he appears to have been supplanted by one ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad l^jan who 
captured the fort of Madura and ruled from that place This was followed by 
another revolution at the place One ‘Alam ‘All Kh^. probably a brother- 
in-law of Mayana, took possession of the city from ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad Khan 
According to Orme, he was a soldier of fortune originally in the service of 
Chanda S^ib and the Raja of Tanjore ® Taking advantage of the course of 
events and the piolitical confusion in the Carnatic he proclaimed himself as 
an adherent of Chandia $ahib He brought under his control Tinnevelly, 
Madura zmd other places juid subdued the Pdlcayagars of the parts as far as 
the territory of the Tondaiman Raja of Pudukkottai This meant that Muham- 
mad ‘ All the rightful successor of Anwar- ’ud-din Khan had lost a good slice 
of territory in the Carnatic and the hands of his adversary had become 
strengthened Therefore, the Nawwab of the Camahe, Muhammad ‘AB, 
sought the help of the English for retaking Madura Consequently a contin- 
gent of force was despatched to Madura under Captain James Cope who was 
in command at Trichinopoly assisted by ‘Abdul Wahhab Khan , the brother 
of Muhammad ‘All. One ‘Abdul Rahim, an ofheer who was in charge of the 
Tinnevelly area, also helped Captam James Cope m his operations agamst 
Madura ‘Alam was a great military general, and successfully resisted 
the attack of Madura Captain Cope was foiled m his attempt to take the 


8. Tuzak-i-Walajahi, I, pp 144-47 


9. Tuzak-i-Walafakt, I pp 169 ff. 
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fort and hence weis forced to withdraw to Tnchinopoly ‘Abdul Wahhab 
Khan’s troops betrayed their master and went over to the side of ‘Alam 

Saunders the Governor of Madras thought that he could effect the re- 
duction of Madura by diplomacy and therefore on the 22nd of July 1751 he 
wrote a letter to ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan as follows : 

“ I have heard of your courage in the defence of Madura, which though 
against my own people I cannot but highly commend. Merit ought highly 
to be rewarded, instead of which I hear you are to be divested of your Gov- 
ernment and the French to take possession of the fort This I think is but a 
bad return for much bravery You are a soldier and your sword may make 
your fortune. If you will espouse the cause of Muhammad ‘Ali and assist 
his affairs I promise you shall have a Government under him which will afford 
you wealth and a great name and support you and your family in affluence 

‘Alam Khan however refused to accept the suggestion In the next year 
a battle was fought by the British and Muhammad ‘Ah against Chanda S^b 
and the French at Tnchinopoly ‘Alam Khan went to Tnchinopoly, sided 
with Chanda Sahib and fought against the British In the course of the bat- 
tle he was killed When he left Madura for Tnchinopoly he left the former 
under the charge of his brother-in-law, Mayana It appears that the latter 
was not able to mamtam control over the region and therefore he sold the city 
to Kuku Sahib, a Mysore general who was moving about the Dindigu) 
area, of which the Mysoreans were in possession at that time The city of 
Madura suffered very much during this period, and the sentiments of the 
people were defiled by him Cows were killed and eaten and cocoanut tiees 
were cut and destroyed 

The Hindus became disgusted with this rule and organised a revolution 
Hence Vellaiyan iServaikkaran commander of the Setupati’s guard and T^da- 
varaya Pi}|ai, the Pradhdni of the guard of Udaya Tevar (Zamindar of Siva 
ganga) took up the cause of the Hindus and laid siege to the fort of Madura 
for about a month, at the end of which, as a result of an arbitration made 
between the Hindu invaders and Kuku Sahib, the latter left the city under the 
charge of the Setupati and retired towards Dmdigul Having defeated the 
Mysore general, both Vellaiyan Servaikkaran and Tlai?davaraya PiUai entered 
Madura and restored order in the city Since Madura had been under Mus- 


10 Country correspondence, 1757, No 97, quoted by S C Hill, Yusuj Khan 
the Rebel Commandant, p 30 

11 See Orme, Vol I, pp 200 ff 

12 Nelson thinks that this Kuku ^hib was the same as Genered Cope, who 
was in oommand at Tnchinopoly (Nelstwi, The Madura country. III, pp 270-71). 
This IS due to the author’s taking that the two persons were one While General 
Cope died on Feb 3, 1752 fighting at Knshnavaran, Kuku Sahib lived for some 
years more and is “ mentioned by Colonel Heron in a letter to Council dated 29th 
October, 1754 as causing trouble in Madura with some Mysore horse and sepoys. ” 
See S C Hill, YusUf Khan the Rebel Commandant, p 31 
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hm rule for about ten years the temples and religious practices in the city 
had suffered much Hence both of them performed punficatory ceremonies, 
threw open the temples that had been kept closed, restored services m them 
and made provision for the renewal of worship in them They also restored 
Hindu rule over Madura by taking Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayaka, 
son of Vangaru Tinimala from Vellikuncchi and crowning him as the ruler 
of Madura in the sanctum of the Goddess Minak^i ” 

But the revival of the Hindu fxiwer m Madura was not to last long Ac- 
cording to certain local accounts, Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayaka 
ruled only for sixteen months and was dethroned on 29th November, 1752, 
by the combined efforts of three Muslims, Mianah (Mahomed Barkey), Mode- 
miah (Mahomed Mainach) and Nabi Khan who were the subordinates of 
Muhammad ‘All This is indicated by a signed document in which they recog- 
nised the authority of the Nawwab over Madura and Tinnevely Madura 
agam appears to have suffered under Muslim yoke Temple lands were confis- 
cated The gardens and wells were destroyed and the trade of the merchants 
was paralysed Therefore Vellaiyan ^rvaikkaran seems to have sought the help 
of Kuku Sahib the Mysore general Both of them marched towards Madura 
encamped at a place called Panaiyur Anuppaladi near the city and besieged the 
fort of Madura for six months 

But the forces of Mayana were successful, m the battle and killed both 
Vellaiyan Servaikkaran and Kuku S^ib Thus the Muslim chieftain was 
able to mamtam himself as the Governor of Madura from 1753 Mayana 
however was not loyal to Muhammad ‘All and was not regular in the pay- 
ment of the annual tribute to him, to which he was legally entitled as the 
Nawwab of the Carnatic which mcluded Madura and Tmnevelly also Hence 
Muhammad ‘All appealed to the English to help him in the lestoration of 
his authority in the far south The Governor of Madras sent Colonel Heron 
and Yusuf Kll^n (the latter a Hindu convert to Islam who had distinguished 
himself in the siege of Trichinopioly (1752-54) and had won great praise from 
General Lawrence as a “ bom soldier ” Heron reached Madura early in 
March 1755 to find that Mayana had fled away from the place to Koyilkudi 
and taken refuge in the strongly built temple at Tirumbur, and took posses- 
sion of the city He also concluded a treaty on his own responsibility with 
the Setupati of Ramnad Then he marched to Tirumbur, stormed the 
temple, set fire to its gates and allowed his soldiers to plunder the temple and 
carry off a large number of idols from it But Mayana had made good his 
escape from that place also Later Colcmel Heron marched into the Tmnevelly 
country and reduced it to submission after attacking Kattabommu Nayaka 
and other chieftains in that region Mahfuz KIim was appointed as the 
renter of Madura and was required to pay an annual rent of Rs 15 00,000. 

13 See Maduratttalavttrtdant in the Tiruppmtmalai, p 8, 

14 S. C HiH, op. ot , p 31 



QULI QUTB SHAH, A POET-KING OF GOLCONDA 

(1543 A.D.— 1550 A.D.) 

By 

Prof Dr K K BASU, M A , PH D , 

T N J College, Bhagalpur 

Jamshed Quh Qutb, the son of Subhan Qub Qutb, the founder of the 
Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golconda — ascended the throne with the title of Quli 
Qutb Shah He was the second king of the house to which he belonged. 
Though a parricide, the historians like Ferishta, Rafi-ud-din Shirazi and 
others call him as such, he was in the words of the author of Hadiqat-ul 
Alam, a sovereign perfect and excellent, and one who had gained eminence 
among contemporary rulers In addition to his abilities as a ruler, he pos- 
sessed a fine taste for literature In fact, he has been credited with having 
composed fine pieces of poetry, noted alike for high thoughts and fine dictum. 

The Sultan’s literary compositions have now totally disappeared but a 
few specimen of his writings have been preserved by the author of Hadiqat-al- 
Alam, for which all our thanks go to him The few remains of the poems 
composed by Quli Qutb Shah belong to the particular types of Persian poetry, 
called qasidahs and ghazals The former, it need be explained, are “ purpose- 
poems” or bettei panegyncs, that commemorate some memorable event in 
the career of the poets’ patron or are written m praise of the Prophet or his 
descendants The ghazals, on the other hand, literally mean “talking with 
women about love,” and they represent or reproduce the joys and sorrows 
of love, divme and human Being a Shia’ite in religion, the Sultan has bes- 
towed unstinted praise on ‘All, the grandson of the Prophet, as will be evi- 
denced from the single piece of qastdah quoted below 
< 
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Translation 


(one of his qastdhs) 


Oh thou ' with thee the country’s beauty is at an end, 

By thee the affairs of love have attained fame 

(Oh thou ') whose hairy locks, their folds and the mole on thy lips 

Each perfect in its beauty ! 

He who has put his feet on the road of thy love 
Has at length knocked his head in despair ’ 

The Sun is put to shame at the beauty of thy face 
(And) makes his exit from the azure vault • 

(Oh thou ' ) thy playful looks have made me thy captive 

Have earned away my wit, intelligence and all my patience 

All the sovereigns lie waitmg at thy door 

In anxious expectation of thy presence 

Ashamed is the Sun at thy beauty 

(It) has caused the clouds to veil its discomfitures 

For madness have I attained notoriety. 

For excellence and beautifying the world hast thou gamed itnown : 
Thou art the very same sun that has no nval, 

(And) I the very same pierson — an object of mercy . 

How long must I wait in thy expectation, 

Take pity on me who is all helpless ' 

How long shall I be tempted by thee, 

(Oh how long) shall I be looked upcm as one insane ! 

Lookest thou at the condition of mme, if not, 

I shall clamour for justice near the Wise ; 

And near the King, who has m this world 
Hardly ever been challenged by any one : 

' All is the King of the two worlds, 

This comely universe is under his bidding 
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CMi King, thy most devoted servant am I, 

My service to thee has made me promment • 

Thou art a King at the entrance of whose court 
Faithfully serves Khizr as a water-bearer^ : 

I, who am destitute, have made the dust of thy feet 
A collynum for mine eyes ' 

Cj u) I * ) A 

I jM jL ^ ^^-*1 
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Translation 
A specimen oj ghazal 

To me the wine is forbidden without the vermillion-lips of the beloved, 
Show me the ruby-coloured lips when 1 hold the wine-cup 
Mad am I in love after thy dark ringlets 
Oh ' what an attachment is this that bnngs ill-luck 
In the locks of thy hair my heart like a Dird is ensnared 
The mole (on thy face) is to me an object of attraction and thy locks 
a snare 

In every moment have I approached thee to catch thy glimpse 
And have (thus) made my habitation at the place of danger ' 
Disappointed though, 1 wish not to give up my attempt 
A Jamshed,^' am I, who leaves nothing incomplete ’ 

All that happen appear to me as stars of fortune, 

It IS not tears that come out of my eyes ' 
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1 Reference here is to Khizr who discoveied and drank the water of life 
( oU. or ijl>-»- ) whereby he became immortal Khizr, signifying green, 
is spoken of as the Green Old Man of the sea or the forest, who puts those to the 
right track who lose their way in the wilderness 

2. Jamshed was a legendary King of Persia who reigned for 700 years. He had 
in his possession a talismanic cup ^ " world-reflecting goblet ” that 

could foretell events and reflect everything that was going cm in any part of the 
world. Jamshed is said to have discovered wine 
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S' C)^ ^ ^ *-^3 j| I 

Translation 
Another piece 

The tears that thou dost see coming out of the eyes 
Are but agents from the city of the insanes ! 

Oh Jamshed ' how long shoulds’t thou be frantic for the love of the 
beloved ’ 

This act of thine if done by others might bring them shame ! 

•os^ . 4} 

Cj^ ij, 0 ^ y ij* J ti ^ ' — ) I— y tSSjf.y. 

Ai La j*‘ I ' S ^^1 1*1^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 1 ^y~*. d)^ 

jj <Ut ^ ^ - 1 - is^ i” diU 

ji. ^ JLt Jj ^^itc fjL j. j\ o'- '^r* >5' 

Translation 
Another piece 

' May the light of (Sod be on him ’ 

Behold, how does the fair-faced come 

She has taken the heart out of me — now she comes for my life : 

My heart I have pledged to you, so that I may secure profit, 

Oh, what a return ' — a misery everlasting 

It’s for this I desire the candle of my ownself to the consumed 

And words of lamentation come out of me ' 

When the beloved looks at me, she speaks out in proud disdam 
Lo, here the ruler of the world comes out of attachment for me 1 

4^3 

0 -O** *2-^ jl Ai.1^ L 0 ! • ijy (S I 

til^ -i>L fy Jy* y •ly J xy*J S' 

djlju.? yf- J \ JJjC ^ f yf- ly. y J’aj 

■wjf I* ^.^y S I JU U iy S z-m^ I* J y 

Olj»eJ Jijl •! olj*^ •! -0.^.1 AjiA< j| J*». 
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Translation. 

Another piece 

Oh, thou ! thy face illuminating the vision of the clear-sighted 
It is thy s^ration that has bled the heart of thy lover : 

have passed, and thy lover is expectant till now 
My eyes are wet out of steady gaze fixed at thee ; 

Life IS not worth anything without thee, nor do I wish to live (in thy 
separation) 

If the years pass like this and there’s repetition of it in the years to 
come ' 

As m the past, thy beauty is still stamped on my heart 
I am what I was, may you be what you were ! 

Oh, Jamshed cares not the beloved for the lover’s anguish 
Pity for this neglect of thine, oh, what pity ! 

’4), 

y ^ J j*. f J ^ jl ilr* 1.5 

Translation 
Another piece 

My glory lies m my attachment to thy beauty. 

My disappointments arc due to my love for thy silky ringlets 1 



U. ^ \j Jiiy- 

b wlj ^ I 

Translation 
Another piece 

I have put the cypress^ of my heart within the eyes 
So that it may get nourishment from the tear-drops ' 


Translation 
Another piece 

I cannot bear the burden of oppression but thine, 
I hardly need anythmg else than thy tyranny 


3. In Persian literature (sarv), the cypress tree, stands for a sweet 

heart 



THE SOUTHERN POLIGARS AND THEIR PLACE IN THE 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 

By 

Rao Bahadur C. S SRINIVASACHARI, m.a. 

Professor of History, Annamaiai University, Annamalamagar 

I r/teir Ortgin and Character 

From about the middle of the 17th century, the poligar system was in 
active swing in the southern districts of the present Madras Presidency The 
poligars of the Trichinc^ly and Madura country were a pronunent element 
of administration and well-known to the Pondichery Dianst, Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, who, writing in 1751, has furnished us with the names of 34 poligars 
belonging to the Trichinopoly country and 38 as belonging to Madura and 
Tinnevelly According to the Ftftk Report (1812) the poligars were mih- 
tary chieftams of different d^ees of power and consequence and their 
ongm could be traced to a number of factors Thus those whose pMayams 
were situated in the jungly and frontier parts of the country were represented 
to have been, for the most part, leaders of banditti or free-booters ; while 
others had been entrusted either expressly by the indigenous rulers with the 
charge of the jxilice. or had been suffered to take upon themselves, that kind 
of service. Some of them traced their descent from the ancient rulers of 
the land or from thar chiefs and dficers , and their ancestors had received 
certain villages in mam either as personal holdings for the su^iort of their 
rank, or as rewards for their services Their tenure was mostly based on 
the feudal principle of supporting “ a body of horse and foot, which were to 
be at the call of the sovereign, whenever they might be required ” Other 
poligars had been renters of taxes, or revenue officers who had CtMitnved to 
become hereditary and had succeeded m usurpmg the lands which had been 
originally given for the suj^rt of their cdices These had consolidated their 
position and come to constitute a subordmate, but very potent, class of rulers 
by themselves Further “ even potails of villages had by these means, at- 
tained the footing of poligar chieftains, though on a smaller scale In some 
districts, which were favoured by the natural strength of the country, it ap- 
pears that this description of peofde had generally assumed the character 
and name of poligars , and though m some cases, their incomes did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred pagodas, yet they kept up their military retainers, and 
their nominal officers of state, and were regularly installed with all the forms 
and ceremonies of a pnnce of an extensive temtory , assuming and exercis- 
ing, in this contracted sphere, many of the essmtial powers of sovereignty. ” 
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The poligar considered his territory as a pdlayam or encampment, and 
the Nayak rulers of the Madura country (dr 1550-1736 AD.) and their 
successors (the Nawabs of the Carnatic) did not attempt to exercise, or 
even to claim the right of exerasing, civil or criminal jurisdiction in the 
limits of the poligars’ dominions If the ruler’s tributes were paid and his 
feudatories sent him assistance in his wars, his demands were satisfied A 
very considerable porticm of the country south of Tnchinopoly had thus 
passed into the hands of the poligars Hardly anything remained m the 
hands of the sovereign m the Madura and Dindigul regions . while all the 
country north of the Tamraparani river was in the hands of poligars The 
palaiyam organisafion likewise spread into the Carnatic and Mysore regions 
as well 

Ehscussmg the origin and nature of institution of the palayam sys- 
tem, the following information has been gathered from authontative treatises 
The term, Poligar, is peculiar to the Madras Presidency , and “ the persons 
so called were properly subordinate feudal chiefs occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory habits in former days , they are now 
much the same as zamindars in the highest use of the term The word is 
Tamil PSatyakdran, the holder of a Palaiyam or feulal estate , Tel Pale- 
gadu , and thence, Mahr PdUgdr , the English form being no doubt taken 
from one of the two latter” [Yule and BmneW— Hobson- fobson— New edi- 
tion by W Crooke (1903) p 718,] In Tamil the word Palaiyam mears 
the country or distnct of a feudal chieftain — camp or town, or village sur- 
rounded with stones , and palaiyapattu means a town or village governed 
by a poligar or his estate 

Poligar according to Wilson [A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms 
of British India, (1855) p 391] means a petty chieftain in the south of India, 
especially in Karnataka, occupying chiefly tracts of hill and forest, subject 
to pay tnbute and service to the paramount state, but seldom paying either, 
and more or less independent, subsisting in a great measure by plunder 

The poligars founded by the dynasty of the Madura Nayaks are known 
by the name of Southern Poligars , many of them are of the T6tier caste 
and preserve the Telugu language of their ancestors as distinct from that of 
the Tamils ^ 

Bishop Caldwell gives the literal meaning of pdlaiyakdra, as the holder 
of a camp and secondly as the holder of a barony cm military tenure The 
English seem to have taken their favourite name, Poligar, not from the Ta- 
mil Pfilaiyak^ra, but from the Telugu Pfileg^du, or the (3ananese Pdlegara, 


1 M WtNSLow " A Comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary of High 
and Low Tamil ” 1862, p 766 

2 Vide Mark Wilks Histoncal Sketches of the South of India in an at- 
tempt to trace the History of Mysoor , 2nd Edn Vol I, p 34, note 
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the meaning of which is the same. Similarly the Anglo-Indian word, Pollam, 
(Poligar’s holdmg) is derived rather from the Telugu, Pilemu, than from 
the Tamil P&}ayam.» 

There is a tradition that under Vijayanagara rule, each p^Jayam was 
normally composed of 33 villages , but there is no trace of this prevailing 
among the fiefs of the Tamil country In the Kannada country, the Poligar 
was originally deemed to be an Udaydr (Wodeyar — lit proprietor) The 
Tamil term, Udayir, was frequently used by the Tamil country chiefs and 
IS found occasionally among the titles of ancient rulers in inscriptions The 
Zammdari of Udayiirpalayam is an illustration of the use of the term Uday- 
ar in the sense of proprietor, and feudal chief The far-famed fort of Pal- 
amcottah (in Tinnevelly) is held to be derived from Palaiyan (a chief, mean- 
ing a Poligar) and Kottain (fort) 

The Madura country, as orgamsed by Visvanatha Nayak, the son of 
Nagma Nayak, and the founder of the Nayak rule of that region (cir. 1529- 
1564 A D ) stretched from Cape Comorin to Valikandapuram on the north 
and from Coimbatore, Erode, and the Western Ghats to Rameswaram and 
tlie sea on the east, according to the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts, translated by 
W Taylor Visvanatha and his chief co-adjutor, Ariyanitha (or 
Arivaifiyaga) Mudali, who combmed in himself the double offices of com- 
mander-in<hief and prime- minister (Da\avdy and Pradhant) were very 
efficient administrators and restored order in the country by the insti- 
tution of the P^Iayam system of administration as the most practical and 
organised solution of the many difficulties confronting the settlement of the 
country Visvanatha was trained in the administrative system of the Vija- 
yanagara Empire and “ made his mark m applying its prmciples m a sys- 
tematic manner ” The chrcmicles of the time attribute a larger share of 
constructive work to Ariyanatha than even to Visvanatha, in the matter of 
the establishment of the P^laiyakara (Poligar) system 

The number of poligars in Tinnevelly and Madura is considerable even 
to-day , and the title is held, by one writer, to have been given by* the Vijay- 
anagara kings to the chiefs of the Telugu colonies planted in the neighbour- 
ing provinces for the purpose of overawing the original inhabitants Visva- 
natha Nayak had brought with him to Madura a large number of his own 
dependents and adherents whom he had to reward , besides these there were 
the old hereditary Tarml chieftains and the Telugu and Canarese adventurers 
who had previously settled m the land in Hoysala and early Vijayanagara 
days and whose good-will it was necessary for him to secure , and above all, 
there were the impoverished and disccmtented adherents of the ancient Pan- 
dyas and their clansmen whomi he had practically abolished , as well as “ the 
old and turbulent Canarese and Telugu adventurers who had seized with a 


3 History of Tinnevelly, p 58 
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Strong gnp the northern and western divisions of the country.” The poli- 
gar system was the solution of Visvanatha and Ariyanatfaa of the difScult 
problem of reconciling the conflicting interests of all these classes ; its object 
was to enndh and enndile the most powerful of each class, and at the same 
time to secure their and their descendants’ allegiance 

The scheme was possibly the best that was devisable under the circums- 
tances , but it contained elements of danger and seeds of decay and contri- 
buted, in a large measure, to the decay and subversion of the dynasty The 
turbulent adventurers had to be conciliated and rendered loyal to the dynas- 
ty , and they knew only too well how to profit from anarchy and misrule 
As has been remarked, there are two opinions on the merits of the Poligar 
system expressed however only by those who had intimate knowledge only 
of the decadent phase of their rule One view is that the evils of the sys- 
tem would apply with equal force to feudal institutions in Europe in the 
middle ages, and the system served the purpose in the epoch in which it 
actually flourished and it secured “protection from foreign foes and intern- 
al order and progress, though frequently accompanied by oppression and 
misrule to an extent which would have been otherwise impossible ”* 

On the other side, Dr Caldwell, while admitting the appropriateness of the 
parallel drawn, would not admit that the system could have been produc- 
tive of any marked internal order and progress , he laid disproportionate 
stress on the part these pdigars played in the devastating mternal wars of 
the 18th century and on the evidence furnished by Orme, Welsh, FuUarton 
and other contemporary writers on the devastating anarchy of that century 
that marked the evening, and not the midday, of poligar rule 

II The Powers of The Poligars 

Every considerable town and village in the Madura kingdom was fortified 
and garrisoned with regular troops, aitillery, teamed elephants and horses , and 
a dalakartan was in charge of the defence of each town and responsible for 
Its safety • Madura was also under a dalakartan who commanded the gam- 
son and the police of the capital and who had become a most powerful offi- 
cial by the commencement of the 18th century The poligars were all to 
perform their military duties effectually and were to keep m perpetual readi- 
ness a mmd of military properly equipped for service and ready to take the 
field at a moment’s notice “ This militia was exceedingly numerous, in fact 
nearly all the able-bodied ryots resident m the Pohgar’s domimons were mili- 
tia men and liable to be called out, whenever there was danger of invasion or 
a pro^iect of foreign service ” Some of the feudatory nobles supplying 
troopers were placed in authority over others and they were made answer- 
able for the good conduct of then subordinates Thus the Sethupathi of 


4 Stuart • Tmnevelly Manual. 
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Ramnad was the head of a section of them , the Pdigar of Dmdigal was 
the chief of the 18 pohgars of that district and “ occupied a most distmguish- 
ed position m the time of Tirumala ” Whenever troops were required by 
the Nayak for military operations, the Dalavd^r (Dalakartan) of Madura 
sent requisitions to the pohgars concerned and directed them to furnish the 
required number of armed men within a certain time , the pohgars imme- 
diately sent round orders to the dalakartans and headmen of the towns and 
villages in their respective jurisdictions, and on the appointed day the levies 
were expected to be ready for service at the headquarters and in marching 
order In times of pressing necessity every great leader of these levies 
throughout the kmgdom would be called to arms, and large bodies of troopers 
would huny to the Nayak’s assistance from every quarter The soldiers of 
the pohgars were mostly ryots supporting themselves by tax-free lands 
granted to them on condition of their rendering military service, and receiv- 
ed only batta when they were marching or fighting, while the expense of 
maintaining them in military efficiency was very trifling 

The defects of such an organisation have been well pointed out by Nel- 
son “ Apart from the lack of training and discipline characteristic of such 
troops, they were kept m order only so long as their leaders continued to 
be animated by a common hope of plunder and personal advancement, or res- 
trained by a common fear of the enemy, or of the king’s vengeance A jealous 
quarrel among the leading chiefs or the retirement from the scene of action 
of one or two Pohgars, who fancied themselves slighted or ill-used, would 
be amply sufficient to break up a force m the presence of the enemy or even 
in the very hour of success Consequently, however numerous might be the 
King's battalions, however brave his generals and officers, he could never 
for a single moment feel absolutely safe or regard even the slightest indica- 
tions of disaffection with indifference This was a fatal obstacle in the way 
of Madura becotmng a first-rate Hindu power and ultimately as we shall 
see, contnbuted not a little to the bringing about her downfall 

The poligars' peons exercised police duties not only in their own villages, 
but presumed to protect the property of the inhabitants and travellers in 
the adjoining sarkar villages and roads This extension of authority was 
wholly based on encroachment and easily converted into a pretext, “ for the 
most severe oppressions of the people m the form of fees and ready money 
crrflections ” The power exercised by the Poligars of the Carnatic (the do- 
minions of Nawab Muhammad Ah) in regard to police and the marmer in 
which it was exercised either to raise revenue or to augment their influ- 
ence IS described in the report of Mr Lushington, the Collector of the Poh- 
gar PesAcush in the Southern Districts, dated 20th August, 1799 The poh- 
gars collected two sorts of fees, as district-watchers, and village-watchers. 


5 The Madura Country, A Manual, Part III, p 158 
17 
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The village, fees known as Tallum (Slalom) or Kudi Kdval were of a much 
older creation than the poligar’s influence and authority, “ being coeval with 
the establishment of villages and constituting the fee for the support of the 
talliars or officers of police” The poligars had so encroached upon and 
assumed these rights that more than four-fifths of the villages in Tinnevelly 
had come under their influence and their peons had superseded the talhars 
or retained them on condition of receiving from them a share of their per- 
quisites The Desha (properly Dtsat) Kdval or district watching fees origi- 
nated either from a grant of the ruler or from the voluntary action of the 
villagers, who, being unable to protect themselves, subimtted to such contri- 
butions The former was generally known as the village fee and the latter 
was the district watch-fee Tn later times these were levied by the poligars 
from defenceless villagers as the price of forbearing to plunder them 

The claim of kaval was the most usual method employed by the poligars 
for the purpose of extending their power Every village from time imme- 
morial had its Kdvcl-karas (spelt usually Cauwalgars) or watchmen , and 
they had been remunerated for their services by a small fee usually in the 
form of a rent-free holding The right of exercising this function of collect- 
ing this fee and of levying a still heavier fee for protection from abnormal 
danger like war was in time claimed by the poligars and their dependents, 
and this claim had been so generally submitted to, that Mr Lushington 
found in 1799 that out of 2,113 villages in Tinnevelly the kaval of l,635i 
was in the hands of the poligars and their men Another step of encroach- 
ment was taken when the poligars, wherever they found they could not ap- 
point their own followers to the kaval of a village, rigorously levied an an- 
nual contribution on the kaval-karas who were appointed by other agencies, 
like the indigenous village corporation The disai (direction) watch, called 
usually desa kaval was the additional fee imposed on all the inhabitants of 
the area concerned for the exercise of a wider guardianship, especially over 
roads and wastes, than the village watchmen were capable of Probably, the 
amounts^ claimed in both cases were originally insignificant and were paid 
willingly They were violently and arbitrarily increased probably m the 
years 1740-6 , and by 1799, they had risen tenfold of their original level 
These contributions were levied by the poligars from the defenceless villagers 
as the price of their forbearing to plunder them, and were confirmed by the 
-strength of the poligars and the inability of the Nawab’s government to en- 
force a due authority over them Mr Lushington adds that “when this 
contribution is not qmetly submitted to, torture and the whip are applied 
whole people of the village put mto confinement, every occupation mterdict- 
ed. the catUe pounded, the inhabitants taken captive to, and not unfrequently 
murdered in, ^ pollams (the Poligar’s own domains), and m short every 
outrage of violence and cruelty is committed until their purposes are 
obtamed.” 
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The pohgar received a contribution from the area around his fort in 
consideration of protection afforded against armed invasion. His servants 
and retainers received fees and sometimes rent-free land for undertaking to 
protect the prc^ierty of the villagers agamst theft and to restore an equival- 
ent in value for anything lost “These contributions comprehended pay- 
ments of money, grain, plough cattle, and various other articles, and were 
made by armed peons detached from the fort of the Pohgar for that pur- 
pose , they were not regulated by any fixed principle ; but the amount de- 
pended upon the conscience of the Pohgar The fees and collections thus 
made on account of the police, were exclusive of other assessments to which 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring drear villages were subject equally with 
those in the pollams, under various pretences such as hunting, batta, mar- 
riage expenses and presents 

They also claimed rights over lands in the sarkar villages which they 
presumed to hold rent-free This was partially caused by the fact that 
the palayam lands were indiscriminately intermixed in many places with the 
circar villages and to some extent caused by the poligars being allowed by 
the Nawab’s government to farm the lands in those villages They frequent- 
ly ejected the ryots from the lands of which they themselves held the tnam 
rights and acquired a permanent interest in the kdval villages 

The details of the traditional account of the institution, rather reorganisa- 
tion of the poligars, by the founder of Nayak rule in Madura as given in 
the Mackenzie Ms Chronicles are thus condensed by Nelson There were 
72 bastions to the fort of Madura and each one of them was now formally 
placed in charge of a particular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep ready at his post at all times and under all circumstances He 
had to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Karla t Nayak) and to supply him 
besides with a quota of cavalry troops and lancemen and maintain peace 
over the particular tract of country entrusted to him In return he was 
given charge of a number of villages proportioned to the size of his contin- 
gent and his rank as well as the title of Pdlaiyakdran (Pohgar), besjdes other 


6 Besides the Poligars also levied in all possible cases taxes on ploughs, looms, 
diops and labourers They confused by their encroachments the distinction bet- 
ween palayam lands and sarkar lands They had usurped, in a large number of 
the sarkar villages, the power of appointii^ and controlling the Stala K&valkars 
and receiving from them russooms or fees “Hiey also levied hunting batta, contri- 
butions to mamage parties and a number of other payments, either fixed m a 
lump on the whole village, or levied on ploughs, looms, shops and labourers. They 
also received allotments of lands in the sarkar villages on which they received the 
government share or assessment and' claimed the right of madisum (madyastam) on 
hrfrnlf of the sarkar ryots as against the latter’s revenue ooJleotoTS , and thus dis- 
contented sarkar ryots would be settled in palayam villages Their nght od arbit- 
ration was recognised, the sarkar renter’s power was dimmished and the disdkSval 
of the poligars fortified 
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valuable gifts and privileges. The sources of Nelson’s information stand now 
somewhat discounted m their historical value “ All that can be regarded 
as probable is that the existence of the Poligars as a class dates from the 
period of the commencement of the rale of the Nayaks Very few of the 
Zamindars (the pnncipal exception is the Sethupathi of Ramnad) can claim 
that their estates or chiefships were conferred upon them, pnor to the Nayak 
period by the old Pandya Kings ” 

III Their classification 

Some of the chronicles of the Madura pohgars who owe their origin to 
Visvanatha Nayak claim a much higher anuquity for themselves A list 
of the names of the chiefs actually appointed by Visvanatha and Ariyanatha 
can be made out from the materials contained in Ward’s Survey and in the 
two lists published in Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts (Vol II, pp 
160-68) as well as from an unpublished Mackenzie Manuscript Many of these 
chiefs are called Nayakkars ’ , one is a Reddiar, another is a TondaimSnSr and 


7 The Tottiyars are, according to H A Stuart, wnting in the Madras 
Census Report of 1891, a caste of Telugu cultivators settled in the districts of Ma- 
dura, Tmnevelly, Coimbatore and Salem , and they are probably the descendants 
of poligars and soldiers ol the Nayakkan kings of Vijayanagar who conquered the 
Madura country about the beginning of the 16th century The traditional story 
of their migration to the Madura district is given in several of the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts They are also called Kambalattars, and they reverence the Pongu 
Tree (Pongaima Glabra) and believe themselves to have originally lived north 
of the Tungabhadra nver from where they migrated and took service under the 
kings of Vijayanagar There were two sections of them, cultivators and petty za- 
mindars and those who wandered about begging and doang menial work They are 
divided into endogamous sects, and their most important sub-divisions correspond 
to the Telugu Gollas and Yerragollas (Thurston and Rangachan Castes and 
Tribes of South India, 1909, Vol VII, pp 183-197 ) 

Besides the first section comprising these, the second section contains the pdlat- 
yams of Ariyalur (Malava Rayar or Ncunar) Turaiyur (Reddiar) Illuppaiyur. Ku- 
lattur, and Kattalur-Perambur Attached to the Manappar taluk were Maranga- 
iwri, Nattam, and Ramagiri Attached to the Dindigul area were Palani, Virupak- 
shi, Ayakudi, Mamparai, Idayakottai, Ayyalur, Marumuttu, Emakalapuram Tav- 
asipadai, Amartaru, Penyakulam, Cambam-Gudalur 


Atoned to the Madura country were Kavandankottai, VeUiyakundam. Sirup- 
dial and Kachaikatti Attached to the Tmnevelly country were Efayiram Paraiai £t- 
toyapju^ PBnjaankunchi, Sivagin, Seitur, Kolarapapatti, NagalSpuram, Ottunialai, 
Kunil^vetti, AJaga devi Maniyachi, Chokkanpatti, Surantfai, Naduvukunchi, Ta- 
lai^kottai, Kolkpatti, Singampatti, Neykattanaewal, Orkadu, Kadambur, Kadal- 

^di, Kulattur, Menmdai. Mavilodai, Arankolam, Sennal-kudi, P&vSli, Mann5rkottai. 
Attankarai, Alagakudi etc 

Attached to Coimbatore, Taliyethu 

Attadi^ to Salem, Taramangalam. Others were MamiimaiiMlayapattu, Kura- 
vikkulam, Yelambarani, Rajanpalayara 

Forts on the boundary at Dindigul, Dh&«puram, Coimbatore, Satyamangalam, 
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Others are Kaunder, S6vai, T6var and N^yanir. The actual number 
must have frequently fluctuated Taylor’s list divides the fiefs into mne 
sections, beginning with the kingdom of Malayalam (Travancore) and 
the principalities of Ramnad, Sivaganga, and Pudukottai, which were 
“ like adopted children of the Madura Government ” Ramnad was 
founded in the year 1605 by Muthukrishnappa, rather restored to the an- 
cient line of the Sethupathis — guardians of the Isthmus of Rameswara, (ac- 
cording to the manuscript History of the Carnataka Governors, and the other 
accounts of the Sethupathis, translated by Taylor and the historical memo- 
randum furnished to Nelson by Ponnuswami Thevan, the then manager of 
the Ramnad Zamindari) The ancient line of the Sethupathis had always 
been dependent on the Pandya kingdom and had been in existence for 
centuries before Sadeika Thevan UdaiyiSn Sethupathi was crowned as Sethu- 
pathi by the Nayak , and Sivaganga was an off-shoot from Ramnad , and it 
dates as a Zamindari only from about 1730 A D , from which time Ramnad 
came to be known as the Great Marava, and Sivaganga as the Lesser Mar- 
ava or Nilukdttai The Tondaimans of Pudukottai got first into prominence 
on account of their services to the Nayaks , and Pudukottai was given the 
same rank as Travancore, Ramnad, and Sivaganga — these four being called 
the “ adopted sons of the Kings of Madura, ” while the other chieftains 
were called Palaiyakara servants 

Ananda Ranga Pillai, the famous Diarist of Pondicherry, writing under 
date May 1751, under mstruction of Dupleix, to the Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Mysore and to the 72 Poligars of Trichmopoly and the South Country whose 
names he enumerates divides them into two general categories, the 34 poh- 
gars belonging to Trichmopoly and 38 as belonging to the South, asking that 
the poligars should not help Muhammad All on pain of losing their fiefs 
but should help Chanda Sahib who had the support of Muzaffar Jang the 
Nizam W Taylor gives from the Mackenzie MSS a list of the 72 palay- 
arms established to guard the bastions of the Pandyan capital as they were 
in the time of Tirumala Nayak, includmg Travancore, Ramnad, Sivaganga 
and Pudukottai [ the three last being like the adopted children of the Madura 
Government] and Ayalur, Turaiyur, Iluppur, Marungapuri, Nattam etc 

Andiyur, Erode, Kfingayam, Vijayamangalam, Karur, Namakal, Sendamandalam, 
Periya Salem, Semalur, Sangeigin, Kunchi Sambali, K&vifenpuram, Attur, Ananta 
gin, Bramatti, Mohanur, Arava kundii (W Taylor Oriental Histoncal Manus- 
cripts, Vol II 1835, pp 161-1671 

The list should have been subject to perpetual fluctuations, being “ increased 
or diminished with the absence or existence of any one preponderating power 
among them (Wilson’s Htstartcal Sketch of the kingdom of Pandya. English- 
Tamil Edn p 43) 

This list IS based on the traditional account of the 72 pialaiyams appointed to 
guard the bastions of Madura fort in the time of Tirumala Nayak and also on a 
sort of synopsis of the chiefs and their towns. (Vide the Mackenzie MSS ). 
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The following table, comparing Taylor’s list with Ranga Pillai’s enu- 
meration may be useful Where it has not been possible to equate names 
in the Dianst’s list with those of Taylor, a blank space has been mdicated. 


Taylor 

1 The Ramnad Sethupathi 

2 Udaiya T6var of Sivaganga 

3 The Reddi of Turaiyur 

4 Plichi Nayak of Marungapun 

5 Leckiya Nayakkan 

6 Viramalaip^layam , K^ma Na- 

yakkan 

7 Iluppaiyur , K^maicshi Nayakan 

8 Nattam , Lingama Nayakan 

9 Pillai-Muzhungi , Muttaya Na- 

yakan 

10 Ideiya-kottai, Ayalur , Vala- 

kondama Nayakan also Ma- 
duvur , Valikondama Naya- 
kan 

11 Ramagiri , Sair.i Nayakan 

12 Maruluttu , Amiya Nayakan 

13 Yemacalapuram , Kulappan Na- 

yakan 

14 Kannivadi , Appayya Nayakan 

15 Palni Chennama Nayakan 

16 Pen^kulam , Ramabhadra Na- 

yakan 

17-25 

26-32 


33 Malayalam , Nanjinattu Raja 
34. Ayalur , Nayanar 


Ananda Ranga P*illai 

Sethupati (Sella Tevar, altos 
Vijayaraghavanatha (1748-60) 
Udaiya Tevan 
The Reddi of Turaiyur, 

Basava Reddi (1742-62) 

Puchi Nayakan 

Lakkaya Nayakan (of Kumaravddi) 
Kamaya Nayakan (of Valayapatti 
in the Dindigul taluk) 

Kamakshi Nayakan 
Lingama Nayakan 
Muttayya Nayakan (of Kadavur in 
the Madura taluk) 

Vallakondama Nayakan 


Samaya Nayakan 

Ammayya Nayakkan (of Ammaya 
nayakanur) 

Kulappa Nayakan (either of Nila- 
kottai or Sandaiyur) 

Appaya Nayakan 

Sennava Nayakan (of Palnipala- 
yam) 

Ramabhadra Nayakan (of Virupak- 
shi, resumed in 1802) 

The nine Gounders and Poligars of 
Kangayam 

The seven Hill Poligars living in 
Kambam and Gudalur, west of 
Dindigul, east of Uttamapalayam 
and north of Nagamalai range. 

Nanjanadu 

Malavarayan (of Ariyalur) 

North-east of Trichinopoly (he made 
himself master of Udaiyaipalayam 
and assisted Basava Reddi). 
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The Poligars of the South, 
Taylor 

1 

2 Sivagin , Varagunarama Vanni- 

yar 

3 Alakapun Rettai-kudi (Rettai- 

kottai ) Vanniyanar 

4 Aiakipun Rettai-kuddi (Rettai- 

kottai ) Vanniyanar 

5 Seitur Tiruvannata Tevar 
b Kollang-konda 

7 Ettaiyapuram , Ettappa Naya- 
kar 
S 

9 Dumbichi Nayakan 


10 

11 Kollarpatti , Kalanka Nayakar 

12 

13 Eramadai 

14 Chokkanpatti 

15 

16 Panchalankunchi , Kattabom- 

ma Nayakan 

17 iJftumalai Mauthappa Tevar. 

18 


19 

20 

21 Urkad , Servaikaran 

22 

23 . 


Ananda Ranga Pillai 
(Chinnananja) 

Sinnananja Tevan (probably of 
bhokkampatti) 

Sivagin Vanniyan 

Irattaikkudi Vanniyan 

Alagapun Vaniyan 
Seitur Turuvana Tevan 
Vanda Tevan Kollangondan (west 
of Palamcottah) 

Ettappa Nayakan 

Annichi Nayakan (of Kolattur west 
of Palamcottah) 

Tumbinji Nayakan (of Peraiyur in 
Madura district), chief of all the 
Tottiyars 

Kama Nayakan (of Saptur) 

Kalanga Nayakan (of Kolarappettai 
north-west of Palamcottah) 
Kandama Nayakan 
Elumadai Nayakan (Elumalai) 
Chokkathalavan (of Maniyachi) 
Thadiyathalavan (Kadambur) 

Kattappa Nayakan 
Marudappa Thevan . 

Tall Veil (title assumed by Irattai- 
kudi Vanniyan) 

Naduvakunchi 

Sutalai Tevan of (poligar of Nalur- 
cudy north-west of Palamcottali) 
Saluva Tevan of Soumden (Sandai- 
yur’) 

Seturayan of Urkad 
Nallakutti (possibly Nellakottai Poli- 
gar of Singampatti) 

Nambi Thalaivan poligar of Tiru- 
kurungudi, south of Palamcottah). 
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Taylor 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27 

28 
29 

30. 

31. 

32 

33 Nagalapuram , Irayappa Naya- 

kan 

34 Melmandai Nayakan 

35 

36 

37 


Ananda Ranga Pillai 

Ananja Thalaivan 
Ramabhadra Reddi 
Ramaswami Reddi 
Ramaraswami Reddi 
Venkatachala Reddi 
Sankaranarayana Reddi (Pannaiyars 
of Mulaikaraipatti in Nanguneri) 
Kechalappa Nayakan (of Gollapat- 
ti) 

Pethana Nayakan (of Attankarai) 
Kadalkudi Nayakan 
Nagalapuram (north-west of Palam- 
cottah) 

6irumalai Nayakan (of Melamandai 
north-west of Palamcottah) 

Indra Thalavan (of Talavankottai) 
Kumara Thalavan 

Eravappa Nayakan (of Nagalapur- 
am) 


(Only 37 pohgars are enumerated by the Dtstrtci) 

A number of palayams mentioned by Taylor are not found in the list 
of the Diarist which includes several later creations The chiefs of Perambabur 
and Kattalur who were Tevans by caste were among the pohgars of Tirumala 
Nayak’s time , and Marungapuri of the Puchi Nayak family threw off an 
offshoot which formed a separate palayam (of Karisalpattu-Varappur) of 
the Boma Nayaks 

Mr Dodwell’s notes to the Dianst’s list (pp 6-9 Vol VIII of the Diary 
footnotes) identify the then fief-holders of Ariyalur. Turaiyur, Kollankon- 
dan, and Kolarapettai , he fixes also the fiefs of several of the pohgars men- 
tioned by flie Diarist , but the places mentioned by him are not in all cases 
the same as those of Taylor and can be explained by the assumption that 
the original palayams might have been shifted Light’s Report (Military 
Consultations) of 1781 has been thoroughly utilised by him in locating these 
A list of palayams with the amounts of their tributes or peshkash is given 
as they stood in the 5th article of the Treaty of 12th July 1792, concluded 
by the British with the Nawab of the Carnatic (22nd Zulkada 1206 ah) 

Peshkash Amounts 
Pagodas Fanams 

1 Lingama Nayak of Nattam 8,598 12 

2. Sangama Nayak of Comavady 

(Kanmvadi’) 10,483 12 
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Peshkash Amounts 


3 

Sami Nayak of Ramagiri 

Pagodas 

11,731 

Fanams 

4 

4 

Muthia Nayak of Pillai Muz- 
hungi 

9,556 

4 

5 

Kamayya Nayak of Viramapa- 
layam 

6,400 

0 

6 

Ramanathapuram 

62,857 

14 

7 

Sivaganga 

50,000 

0 

8 

Poligars of the Madura District 

3,751 

0 

9 

Sivagin 

11,176 

0 

10 

Ettayapuram 

11,176 

0 

11 

Uttumalai 

8,128 

0 

12 

Naduvakurichi 

1,574 

8 

13 

Talaivankottai 

609 

6 

14 

Surandai 

508 

0 

15 

Kadambur 

1,016 

0 

16 

Crkad 

304 

8 

17 

Singampatti 

314 

0 

18 

Maniyachi 

1,016 

0 

19 

Pdnjilam Kunchi 

11,176 

0 

20 

6)^yiram Pannai 

6,096 

0 

21 

M^lmSndai 

1,016 

0 

22 

N4gal4puram 

6,604 

0 

23 

Kadalgudi 

1,320 

8 

24 

Attankarai 

1,727 

2 

25 

Mannarkkdttai 

2,540 

0 

26 

Pav^li 

1,168 

4 

27 

Alakapun 

108 

7 

28 

Gettaputty (’) 

1,168 

5 

29 

Koll^patti 

6,604 

0 

30 

Saptur 

5,791 

0 

31 

Chokkampatti 

6,604 

0 

32 

Landioor (’) 

1,930 

0 

33 

Zelmuny (’) 

1,016 

0 

34 

iSennalgudi 

1.606 

5 

35 

Kulattur 

1,016 

0 

36 

Parvar 

3,332 

5 

37 

Seitur 

5,080 

0 

38 

Kollankondan 

365 

0 

39 

Avuday^puram (Nelkattansev- 
val) 

1,224 

0 


Besides peshkash was due from the great northern Carnatic palayams of 
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Venkatagin, Kalastn, Saidapur (Madras) and Arne and from Bonnavasse. 


\V—The Chief Fiefs 

Sivaganga was an offshoot from Ramnad , and its existence as a separate 
ficf dates only from about 1730, as noted already , it was then ruled by 
Periya Udaya Tevar, the son of its founder Sasivama Periya Udaya Tevar. 
The Tondaimans of Pudukottai, not mentioned separately by the Diarist, 
and evidently included by him in the divisions of the Kallars, came into 
prominence on account of their services to the Nayaks, about the close of 
the 17th century They rose from one of the Kallar tribes settled near 
Anbil, in the land east of Tnchinopoly, south of Tanjore and north of Ram- 
nad, which were originally known as Arasu Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
was the ruler at the time and took a very prominent part in the operations 
round Trichinopioly that followed 

The mam sub-divisions of the Kallars which were returned in the great- 
est numbers at the Census of 1891 was Isanganadu (Visanganadu), Kungi- 
liya, Menadu, Nattu, Piranmalainadu, and Sirakudi The Kallars of 
Madura are however divided into 10 endogamous sections which are terri- 
torial in origin Mr T Turnbull, writing in 1817, says that the Kallars 
appropriated to themselves various nads (regions) m different parts of the 
southern districts , and in each of these territories they had a chief among 
them whose order and directions they must all obey ” The Visinganattu 
Kallar, the Piranmalai Kallar and the Tannarasunattu Kallar seem to have 
been tribes living in the Pudukotta territory " The filiations of the Kallars 
are hard to fix , but they have got, according to tradition some close connec- 
tion with the Maravars and the Agambadiyans 

In the time of the famous Tirumala Nayak (1623-59) of Madura, the 
greater part of the lands constituting the several temtones under his rule 
were held as military fiefs by the poligars , the Sethupathi of Ramnad (the 
Great Marava of Anglo-Indian histonans) rendered him homage, but paid no 
tribute , asd the ruler of Tiruvadi (a portion of Travancore) paid tribute 
only when compelled , and the others were held under a fairly firm grip 

Studying the result of the organisation of poligars by the Nayak rulers 
of Madura, it can hardly be said that the idea of governing the countrj'^ by 
means of an order of rule, rapacious feudal nobles, such as the Poligars 
generally were turned out to be a happy one, for down to the period of 
their final subjection and submission to British authority in 1801, whenever 

8 Thurston and Rangachan Coates and Tribes of Southern India, Vol III, 

p 53 

9 A Mamud of the Pudukottai State, (2nd Edn 1938) , pp 106-12 , and 
S Radhaknshna Iyer’s A General History of the Pudukottai State, p 67 

10 Sir Athelstane Baines Indian Ethnography (Encyclopaedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research), pp 81 and 47-48 
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they ware not at war with the central authority, they were at war with one 
another, and it was rarely possible to collect from them the tribute or revenue 
due to the central authority without a display of military force, which added 
neatly both the unpopularity and the expense of the collection 

V The PoltgoTS m the 18th century 

A palaiyam or pollam, as the English wrote it, was not merely a jaghir 
or zamindary. It was a district conferred by the sovereign on a chief, the 
holder of which, the palaiyakaran or poligar, was bound not only to pay his 
lord annually pashcush or tribute, but also to help his lord in his wars Palai- 
yam literally means a camp, Palaiyakaran means the chief of a camp It 
may therefore, be concluded that originally the poligar was the leader of a 
body of armed men, who placed his services at the disposal of his sovereign, 
and who held the distnct he received in return for his services by a mflitary 
tenure He was always to consider his territory not as a nadu, a country but 
as a palaiyam, an encampment Hence, though the sovereign might have 
exercised civil and criminal nghts in the portion of country that remained in 
his own direct possession, he did not seem to have attempted to exercise, 
or even to have claimed the right of exercising any civil or criminal juris- 
diction whatever, within the limits of his poligars’ domains If his tributes 
were paid and his feudatory sent him assistance in his wars his demands 
v’cre satisfied 

The events that happened between 1741 and 1801 are remarkable for 
“ nothing but a wearisome state of anarchy and confusion, the monotony of 
which was but shghtly varied at intervals by vanous fortresses changing 
hands after more or less bloodshed and treachery ” The Sritala Chronicle 
of Madura and other manuscript sources may be used to supplement the ac- 
counts of Orme and the Madras records, recording the activities of the Mu- 
hammadan governors of Madura from the time of Chanda Sahib (1736) 
and Murari Rao’s deputy, Appaji Rao (1741) onwards Yusuf Khan’s 
period of rule was vigorous, but distracted by the claims of the 'renters ap- 
pomted by Nawab Muhammad All at the instance of the English Presidency. 
The encroachments of Haidar Ah into the Dindigul district were another 
complicatmg factor 

The poligars were bound to attend the camp of the Nawab, whenever 
summoned, with troops proportioned to their power and territory They 
were often truculent and disobedient to him and retaliated their spite upon 
his officers and representatives like Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
Barkatullah and others As early as 1756, le, soon after Muhammad Mi 
was firmly established in the Nawabship, the English resolved to take more 
decisive action with regard to the political settlement of Madura and Tm- 
nevelly country Orme describes, m a detailed and admirable manner, the 
desultory warfare that had to be waged by the Company’s officers, Caillaiid 
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and Yusuf Khan, who, according to Malcolm, was “ the bravest and ablest 
of the native soldiers that ever served the English in India ” — against the 
Poligars and their tods, the Mussalman adventurers from the Nawab’s Court. 
In 1760 Hyder having made a secret alliance with the French at their 
last gasp in Pondicherry, where they were besieged, fought with some Poli- 
gars whose estates lay between Dindigul (already in the possession of Mysore) 
and Tnchmopoly. Yusuf Khan made himself very powerful in Madura, 
subdued most of the Poligars, over-ran the Sivaganga and Ramnad countries 
and even exacted payments from the Rajah of Travancore for his territories 
east of the ghats The capture of Pondicherry by the English in January 
1761 and the departure of Mahfuz Khan, the rebellious brother of the Nawab, 
from the Tinnevelly country where he was so long giving trouble, had damp- 
ed the rebellious ardour of very many poligars The subsequent rebellion 
of Yusuf Khan, his besiegement in Madura by an army of English soldiers 

11 About 1742 Ehndigul passed into the hands of the Mysoreans and its his- 
tory The Dvndigul Polayams for the next four decades consist largely of the alternate 
resumption and restoration of the pSlaiyams included in it Madur was first se- 
questrated for arrears in 1748 Haidar's memorable incursion in 1756 resulted in 
the plunder of the poligars of Palm, Kannivadi, Enyodu, Chokkampatti, Bodina- 
yakanur and Httamapalayam When he entered the Dindigul country only two of 
the palaiyams were under resumption By the time he left he had resumed all 
the palayams except five, "tz Ammayyanayakkanur, Idaiyankottai, Kombai, Nilak- 
kotai, and Mambarai In 1772 the Dindigul country was granted on military 
tenure to Mir Sahib, a brother-in-law of Haidar and he resumed seseral more 
palaiyams, only a few having been restored in the meantime When Dindigul 
surrendered to the English in the Second Mysore War in May 1783, all the dis- 
possessed poligars were reinstated But when the Province was restored to Tipu 
Sultan by the treaty of Mangalore, it was granted to Sayyad Sahib, a nephew 
of Mir Sahib on much the same conditions Sayyad Sahib resumed five of the 
palaiyams and in 1788 Tipu Sultan himself came to Dindigul and resumed fourteen 
others for arrears, leaving only three palaiyams not under attachment, vtz Idai- 
yankottai Kombai and Mambarai 

In 1790, the English took the Dindigul fort and district and all the dispos- 
sessed poligars were reinstated by them The Dindigul Poligars were then 26, 
spread over the present Dindigul, Palm and Penyakulam taluks At that time the 
Pohgan example was so infectious that even Government land was annually leased 
either in blocks for fixed sums to renters or village by village to the headman By 
1803, when Mr Hurdis wrote his monumental report on the settlement of the Ma- 
' dura distnct, 12 of these palaiyams had come under Government management, viz. 
Enyodu, Palm and Virupak^i forfeited for rebellion, Devadanapatti, Madur and 
Rettiambadi for want of heirs and six others including Idaiyankottai, Nilakkottai, 
Sandaiyur and Chokkampatti resumed for arrears These 12 sequestrated palai- 
yams along with government lands in the Dindigul country were carved up into 
40 zamindaris and sold to sundry purchasers or previous owrtera Du the surviv- 
ing palaiyams which were left in the hands of their owners, a charge peshkash of 
70 per cent, of their value was made 

Mr Hurdis was able to deal with the turbulent Poligars of the Dindigul 
country one by one since they acted isolatedly in the disorders of 1797 and 1798. 
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and Maravas, and his subsequent execution whKh at this distance of time 
seems all but inexcusable, should not blmd us to the fact that it was for 
the first tune during his governorship of Madura, the tributes from the poli- 
gars were regularly collected, the property of mdividuals was secured from 
the depredations of the Kallars (the Collenes of Orme) and the puWic re- 
venue was greatly augmented 


12. The more southerly palayams — ^Yusuf Khan’s suppression of the Poligar 
troubles is very noteworthy In 1756, as an assistant to Mahfuz Khan, Yusuf 
posted a strong garnson in Srivilhputtur to threaten the Western Pollgar^ who 
were mostly Maravas and whose leader was the redoubtable P*uli Tevan of Nelkat- 
tansewal The Nawab’s renter turned against Yusuf, but was defeated Mahfuz 
Khan proclaimed himself to be the renter of the Nawab and allied himself with 
the Pull Tevan and his allies Muhammad Yusuf tned to break this combination 
which was worsened by the Travancore troops in possession of Kalakkad When 
Yusuf Khan was recalled to Madras to help against the French besiegers towards 
the end of 1758, FNlli Tevan effected an alliance with the eastern Poligars of the 
Koilpatti country, prominent among whom were those of Panjalankurichi and Et- 
taiyapram and the powerful Kattabomma Nayak now declared himself against the 
English and Yusuf When the latter returned to the Tinnevelly country in the 
summer of 1759, he tned his best to break this alliance between the eastern and 
the western chiefs He captured Kollankondan near Snvilliputtur from Puli Tevan 
and the fort of Surandai from the Poligar of Uttumalai and Vadagarai from the 
Poligar of Chokkampatti near Shencottah Yusuf Khan got the alliance of the 
Travancore ruler and made an attack on Vasudevanallur, — a strong mud fort of 
Pull Tevan, but had to retire The Dutch who had several factories on the 
Tinnevelly coast were now invited by the rebellious poligars and sent some of 
their troops (1760) but they withdrew them as soon as Yusuf appeared with a 
formidable lorce before them 

In 1761, Yusuf claimed that he had reduced the entire district to submission 
After his miserable end (October 1764) Major Campbell secured the surrender of 
Palamcottah , and after some negotiations an agreement was concluded with 
Travancore in 1766 

In 1797, the Western Poligars again rose in revolt and in February an English 
force was repulsed in an attempt to storm the fort of Panjalankunch^ But the 
forts of Seitur and Sivagin were levelled to the ground, Vasudevanallur was cap- 
tured and garnsooed and a cantonment was established at Sankaranainarkoil An 
attempt was made to cease hostilities against the poligars But a new danger 
suddenly appeared The Poligar of Sivagin was in open revolt, had entered into 
a treaty with the Dutch at Colombo and had collected ammunition for the supply 
of the force that he expected from Ceylon He was also negotiating with Haidar 
Ah, while the Nawab’s renter was suspected of treachery On the other hand, the 
Dutch at Tuticorm were then actually professing fnendship with the English as 
against Haidar All and the Governor-General was engaged m negotiating witli 
them an agreement by which in return for a force of 1,000 European infantry, 200 
European artillery men and 1,000 Malays, the whole district of Tmnevelly was to be 
given over to them, of course under the nominal sovereignty of the Nawab It 
was in 1782 that open hostilities with the Dutch broke out Tuticonn was cap- 
tured and the negotiations came to a dead stop 

In the latter part of 1781, the Nawab assigned by treaty to the Company the 
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The subsequent administration of the Madura country under the Nawab 
continued to be as greatly troubled as before while the situation grew worse 
after Haidar’s celebrated invasion of the Carnatic in 1780. The campaign 
of Col. FuUarton m 1783, into the country south of Tnchinopoly, following 
on the Assignment Treaty of 1781 produced some quiet as was reflected in 
lus report of 1785 on the state of the country 

VI Fullarton's Account of them 

Col FuUarton, writing in 1783, thus describes the Poligars of Tinnevel- 
ly — “ Adverse to mdustry they suffer their own posessions to remain 
waste while they mvade each other and plunder their industrious neighbours 
Such IS the dread of these ravagers that every district in the province has 
been forced to purchase their forbearance by enormous contnbuticai ” His 
account of the whole south country is very interestmg and accurately des- 


management and control of the revenues of the districts of the Carnatic , and super- 
intendents were appointed to the districts for revenue collection But the country 
was still in confuiton In ,1782 a poligar erected a fort near Timkurugudi and 
plundered the neighbourhood Finally Col FuUarton who commanded the army of 
the south, had to march into the Tinncvelly country and attacked F^njalankurichi, 
which he took with an enormous quantity of guns of ammunitions and in which he 
found the onginal of a treaty, above noted, between Kattabomma and the Govern- 
ment at Colombo FuUarton next proceeded to Sivagiri and defeated its' forces 
The assignment was surrendered to the English in 1785 but later, since the 
Nawab was unable lo pay his share of the Company’s expenses, Government av 
sumed by proclamation the management of the country and established a Board of 
Assigned Revenues and appointed a Collector of Tinnevelly and the dependent Poll 
gars In July 1792, by virtue of a definitive treaty with the Nawab, Government 
undertook to collect the whole of the peshkash or dues of the Poligars and to al- 
low the Nawab credit for the amount collected as against the contribution due by 
them and in the same year an English Collector was appointed for the collection 
of the Zamindar and Poligar peshkash in the Tinnevelly, Madura, Tnchinopoly, 
Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga districts 

The poligar troubles however did not end While the Collector proceeded to 
make a settlement with the poligars, numerous acts of violence and anarchy con- 
tinued to be perpetrated by the chiefs of Sivagiri and of Panjalankundu, There 
was great confusion in Sivagiri and Settur The Nawab’s ultimate sovereignty 
continued to be recognized over the poligars and by virtue of their kaval rights 
the Poligars exerased control over sarkar villages (See Directors’ Despatch dated 
10th June 1795) The system showed itself to be clearly unworkable and the 
poligars readily took advantage of the opportunities which the divided control be- 
tween the Nawab and the English gave them The chief centre of disaffection 
was the Poligar of PSnjalankunchi the leader of the Eastern Poligars, who joined 
the great rebellion of the Ramnad country in 1797 He was supported by the poligars 
of Nagalapuram, Kadalgudi, Melmandai, Kulattur and Elayirampaiwai 'The situa- 
tion reached a chmax in 1797 with his murder of Lieutenant Clarke at Ramnad 
where he was summoned by the Collector of Poligar peshkash and from which he 
escaped Kattabommu was acqmtted in the trial that followed. The Collector 
was recalled and an impetus was given to the Nayak’s depredabons and lawlessness. 
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cnptive of the situation caused by the turbulence of the Poligars, there be- 
ing at that time over one hundred thousand “Colleries” and Poligars m 
arms, bemg “ naturally brave and habitually impatient of all regular gov- 
ernment. ” Fullarton was astomshed that the Company should have ever 
planned to offer the nch Province of Tmnevelly to the Dutch “ for less t han 
a trifle, for the use of one thousand Dutch mercenaries " and to sacrifice for 
this mean return a land yielding an annual revenue of a quarter million sterl- 
ing.t* 


13 Fullarton A Vteui of the English Interests in India (1787) Letter 
II, a sort of cffmpte rendu to the Select Committee of Fort St George, which con- 
tains an accurate, though harrowing picture of the condition of the land Pp 
86 — 87, et seg 

The country of the Colleries including the temtones of the Tondaiman, Melur 
and Nattam extending from the sea coast to the confines of Madura m a range of 
60 miles by 65 was in a bad condiPon The Colleries could put forth 30 to 40 
thousand men in arms under different chiefs The Tondaiman “ is less unculti- 
vated than his neighbours and has at all times proved himself the most faithful 
adherent of the Nabob and the (Dompiany The father of the present Chief, by 
his firmness and attachment in the days of General Lawrence, supphed the force 
at Tnchinopoly with provisions, at a time when their cause seemed desperate and 
the Nabob, sensible of the obligation, ever afterwards exempted him from tribute. ” 

The terntory of Sivaganga or the Little Marava stretched from the sea-coast 
to Melur and Madura on the west and from the country of the Tondaiman and 
Nattam on the North to the territories of the Great Marava on the south, bemg 
50 miles in length and 40 in breadth The land was over-grown with thorn and 
bushes and the woods of Kalayarkoil which sen'ed as a refuge were inhabit’d by 
men who could bring 12,000 fighters into the field armed with swords, pikes, spears 
and firelocks They were less barbarous than the Colleries and the land yielded 
five lakhs of rupees to the Rajah who paid about Rs 175,000 to the Nawab 

General Joseph Smith reduced Sivaganga in 1783 and brought it under effec- 
tive subjection to the Nawab , but the woods and barnera were allowed to remain 
and the disaffection of the subjects' continued The Great Marava or the Rajah of 
Ramnad was the chief of a country, 50 miles by 30 miles, extending from the 
boundaries of Melur and Sivaganga on the north to the sea upon the east and 
the south and to the confines of Tirmevelly upon the west Art and industry were 
better and the sea coast was skirted with a track of open woodland The revenue 
was about five lakhs and the tribute to the Nawab Rs 1,75,000 The Chief was 
reduced by Col Smith in 1773 and a garrison of the Nawab’s troops stationed at 
the Capittil 

The Madura distnct was bounded by Melur on the east, by the Nattam Col> 
lenes on the north, by Dindigul belonging then to Mysore on the east and by 
Tmnevelly on the south, bemg 45 miles in length ard 35 m breadth and the an- 
nual revenue had diminished to £34,000 

The Tmnevelly country lay further south, bemg separated from the mountains 
cm the north by the wild valleys of Watrap and Uttamapalayam The Poligar 
Chiefs could bring 30,000 men into the field The productions that ennch the 
neighbounng island of Ceylon would flounsh here, and might render us the nvals 
of the Dutch in the cmnamon trade • but the particular tenure under whidi Tin- 
nevelly has been held, the convulsions it has endured from the first mtrusions of 
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VII. Th«tr Final Pacification by the English 

When the poligars of the Carnatic incJuding the Southern Districts were 
transferred to the control of the Company m 1792 by a treaty concluded 
with the Nawab, the Company regarded them as usurpers of authority, but 
subject to the Nawab whose camp they were bound to attend whenever they 
were summoned with a military force proportioned to their power and tern- 
tory They had been a perpetual source of violence and distraction to the 
weak government of the Nawab upon whose officers they frequently retained. 

After the Company took up the management of the Carnatic, the Court 
of Directors issued a despatch in 1795 in which they entered into a very 
full discussion of the principles underlying the treaty of 1792 and of the 
rights acquired by the Madras Government to reform the administration of 
the poligars’ possessions An interesting report was submitted by the Board 
of Revenue on this subject in 1797 and a minute was afterwards recorded 
by Lord Hobart in which he pointed out to the Court of Directors the means 
by which the Poligars might be rendered useful subjects and obedient tribu- 
taries of the British Government ihe Directors expressed their agreement 
With the views of Lord Hobart, and in their despatch of 5th June 1799 in- 

the Mussulmen in the course of this century, and the depravity of its rulers, have 
counteracted the benefits of nature Even when a native Rajah governed this 
province, the flat and open country only was reduced, and was let for specific sums 
to great renters, who were invested with despotic powers, and harassed the peaceful 
subjects , while vanous leaders, possessing considerable territory, maintained armed 
force, and withheld their stipulated tribute on the first appearance of disturbance 
It was in 1782 that the English Presidency began to tackle the situation The 
Ramnad country was then infested by a host of rebels under Mappillai Tev'ar, a 
relation of the ruling family, who overran the country and invested for many 
months the garnson of Ramnad Sivaganga was controlled by the Murdu brothers, 
who frequently ravaged the terntones of the Comjiany and the Nawab Madura, 
Melur and other neighbouring districts were harassed by the Collenes All the 
Pohgars of ymnevelly were m rebellion etnd in close communication with the Dutch 
Government at Colombo, from which attempts were planned in conjunction with 
their own forces and with Miappillai Tevar to reduce both the Tmnevelly and 
Marava dommions Nearly a hundred thousand Poligars and Colleries were m arms 
throughout the southern Provinces The situation was worsened by the oppres- 
sions of the renters and the revenue officials The campaigns of Cpl Pullarton 
are detailed in this above letter and included the reduction of the Poligars of 
Melur and Sivaganga, a march into Tinnevelley, an attack on PSnjalankunfhi and 
on Sivagin. Finally peace was concluded with the poligars on their paying or 
giving a bond for 15,000 pagodas eadi and agreeing to the demolition of the de- 
fences of PSnjalankunchi Col. Fullarton’s dealings with the poligars were mark- 
ed by a omibination of seventy and clemency He released most of the Poligar 
pnsoners held in detenticm in Palamcottah and expected that the poligars of 
Panjalankunchi and Sivagin who had been singled out for punidiment would be 
punctual m thnr payments and the rest of the pohgars would also be equally 
punctual 
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sisted on “ the abeolute suppreawon of the military power of the Pohgars and 
on the substitution of a pecuniary tribute, more in proportion than the ordi- 
nary peskkash to the revenues of their pollams, and more adequate to the 
public demands for defraying the expenses of general protection and 
government.” 

The Cdlectors of the Southern and Western Poligar Countries were 
ordered to report fully on the military establishments of the pohgars and 
the mode of their mamtenance as well as on the revenue and other resources 
of each Poligar, and on the nature of the various oppressions to which the 
inhabitants were subjected The events preceding Major Bannerman’s ex- 
pedition on the so-called Bannerman-Pohgar War which centred round the 
conduct of Kattaboma Nayak, the poligar of P5njalam-kunchi, convmced 
Government that the time had come to fully and finally vindicate their au- 
thority and quell the rebellious spirit that was begiiming to spread , but 
they temporised a little till Seringapatam was taken and their anxieties had 
vanished Major Bannerman restored peace in some measure , but within 
two years there had to be waged another Poligar War which had been well 
descnbed m the Military Remimscencee of General Welsh who was staff 
officer to the commander throughout the campaign After the final suppres- 
sion of this rebellion Government in a proclamation, dated 1st December 

14 The Poltgm Wars of 1799-1801 — The recrudescence of anarchy which 
culminated in the murder of Lieutenant Clarice at Ramnad in 1798, led to the 
undertaking of strong measures by the Bntish Kattabonuna Nayak was now 
entirely alienated from all the Marava Pohgars of the West The Vanniyan of 
Sivagin suffered from the depredations of the Pohgars of Kolarpetti who was loot- 
ing his country A dangerous confederacy of the Eastern PNigare was concentrat- 
ing on Elayirampannai with the plan of attacking all the palayams of the west 
Thus, west was dosely united against the east and even the Pulli Thevan had 
seceded from the ranks of the rebels But the Chief of Ettaipuram did not join 
his brother pioligars of the east and rwoved himself stnctly loyal to the Company. 
Mr S R Lushington, who was the new Collector of Poligar Peskkash, could not 
try persuasive measures with Kattabonuna Nayak In September 17J9, Major 
Bannerman proceeded against Panjalankunchi and attempted to Storm the fort 
After some struggle the Poligar and his followers evacuated the fort At Kollar- 
patti, Katteibomma Nayak was engaged in a battle and his troops were didiursed ; 
but he himself escaped His minister, Subramama Pillai was captured and hanged. 
Bannerman got the surrender of Nagalapuram and its PcJigar and executed the 
latter’s younger brother, who was a more dangerous rebel After some time, Katta- 
bomma was secured from his refuge in Pudukottai and was condemned to death in 
the presence of all pohgars He was hanged at Kayattar and the memory of that 
event is even now kept alive and all passers-by throw handfuls of small stones by 
the side of the site for repose of the soul of the victim and for the freedom of the 
traveller from the torment of his visitations , and offenngs of sheep, nee and fruits 
and chaplets are made for the cure of diseases and for the remedy of blight on 
land Vanous legends and some ballad literature have grown round Kattabonuna 
PSnjalankunchi was confiscated and also the estates of the five Poligars who 
18 
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1801, suppressed the use of all weapons of defence and promised besides a 
general .amnesty a permanent assessment to the Poligars on the pnnciples 
of Zamindan Toiure. According to Bishop Caldwell, writing in 1881, the 
most remarkable of the changes brought about is that of the Poligar him- 
self. " The Pc^igar has become a Zamindar and has changed his nature as 
well as his name. One can scarcely believe it possible that the peaceful Na- 
yaka and Marava 2^amindars of the present day are the Imeal descendants 
of those turbulent and apparently untameable chiefs of whose deeds of viol- 
ence and darmg the history of the last century is so full One asks . can it 
be really true that the peaceful Nayaka ryots of the present day are the 
lineal descendants of those fierce retainers of the Poligars’ The change 
brought amcxigst the poorer classes of the Maravas is not perhaps quite so 
complete, but many of them have merged their traditional occupation of 
watchmen m the safer and more reputable occupation of husbandmen ; and 
it may be fairly said of the majority of the members of this caste, that 
though once the terror of the country, they are now as amenable to law and 
reason as any other class ” 

The proclamation of Lord Clive, dated 1st December 1801, was made 
soon after the assumption of the Carnatic by the British consequent upon 
the new treaty of July 1801 entered into with the nephew and successor of 
Nawab Umdatu’l-Umara It msisted on the surrender by all inhabitants of 
the provinces of Dmdigul, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Sivaganga and Madura of 
all arms consisting of muskets, matchlocks, pikes, pngauls and sarabogot 
into the hands of the British military officers It gave amnesty to all the 

had joined in the rebellion, vn Elairam Pannai, Nagalapuram, Kolarpatti, Ka- 
didgudi and Kulattur It was ordered that all the forts should be destroyed and 
every firelock, matchlock, pike or spear, should be surrendered on pain of death 
The other rebel Poligars were sent as pnsoners including two brothers of Katta- 
bomma and gamsons were stationed at Sankaranainarkoil, Kayattar and Palam- 
cottah. 

After pver a little more than a year of peace, trouble broke out agam. The 
imprisoned poligars escaped from Palamcottah to P^jalankunchi (February 
1801), where the walls were defended against the attack of British troops One 
by one the forts fell again into the hands of the Poligars and it was not till re- 
inforcements arrived from Tnchinopoly that Panjalankunchi was again attached 
and reduced The fugitives including the dumb brother of Kattabomma escaped 
to Sivaganga and joined in the rebellion of the Marudus there, who had to be sup- 
pressed after a most difficult campaign ending with the capture of KaliarkoiL 
(October 1801) The brothers of Kottabonuna were brought to P&njalankunchi 
and hanged The Marudu brothers were hanged at Tinipiattur The Panj^an- 
kunchi fort was razed to the ground , the site was ploughed over and sown with 
castor seed and the very name was expunged from the records Lushington hunt- 
ed down gangs of rebels that were stiU at large The Dalavay Kllai, one of the 
chief supporters of Pffiijalankunchi fled to the Maravas of Naigunen, where a 
little rebellion was enacted and had to be suppressed by troops, {vide Caldwell’s 
History of TinneveUy — Tullivan's Tracts upon India (1795). 
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Pohgars and Servaikaras except ^^^apandya Nayaka and Modckat Nayaka 
of I%nj31ankurichi, (the brothers of Kattabomma) Mulapen of Ramnad 
and the persons under restraint and it assured a permanent assessment of re- 
venue on the lords of the palaiyams upon the pnnciples of zamindan tenure 

Thus the real dawn of a new peaceful and prosperous era began for the 
southern countries with this Proclamation It was like the emergence of 
light after the darkest hour of predawn, when the situation had reached the 
Nadir of anarchy As Dr Caldwell remarks “ Tlungs were worse under 
the Nayakas than under the Pandyas, worse still under the rule of the Na- 
wab, and worst of all — as the night is at its darkest just before the dawn — 
durmg that deplorable penod immediately before the interference of the 
English — ^when the Nawab’s power had become merely nominal and the 
real power that survived was that of fierce Poligars and avaricious ‘renters ’ ” 



THE MORAL ROLE OF INDIAN ART 
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Integration of Personal Emotions and Attitudes into Social Universals 

The more significant the art work, the more nmversal and impersonal 
IS its appeal It is a paradox that the artist selects and presents his subjcct- 
matter for interpretation through the mediation of a specific pictorial pattern , 
but the success of his artistic expression lies in that pattern embodying some 
umversal quality or relation Artistic genius consists m the expression of 
universals from concrete relations and situations For man is so constituted 
that his profound satisfaction can come only from a conscious or unconscious 
identification of himself with other-than-self A lyrical poet, a musician, 
a painter, or a sculptor may so express the individual passions and sentiments 
of love, grief and exaltation that these become abstract, typical, and umversal 
as embodied in all actual or possible relations and situations 

When personal emotions, attitudes and experiences are thus intellectual- 
ised or organised into the abstract, the impersonal and the generic sesthetic 
pattern, there is change in quality and intensity, breadth and distance asso- 
ciated with a sense of competence and insight. These are lifted to another 
plane and aid in soaal adaptation and integration We may call these sesthe- 
tic expressions ‘ social universals ’ Their appeal unlike that of the ‘ sensuous 
universals ' m art work is not of the widest range, bound up as they are m 
some measure with the mental and social characteristics of a particular civili- 
sation But within a particular civilisation they are the chief instruments 
of the good, and workmg through the desires and emotions of man disclose 
human relations not to be found in axioms and admonitions, precepts and 
codes 

The social universals are products of a complex process of creative imagi- 
nation in which idealisation, synthesis, selection, and variation of individual 
features and attributes and evaluation are involved, so that personal moods 
and eccentricities are eliminated, on the one hand, and the typie does not 
become too abstract or insipid but elicits a large variety of human reactions 
on the other Thus the soaal type, symbol or universal in art is created, 
and it may be created in such form as by its power and imaginative umty 
acquires far greater strength and preemmeooe than a living evampip the 
cxpenence of single individuals. Art thus becomes the incomparable imple- 
ment of educaticm not directly but through appeal to man’s imaginative ex- 
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perience, through the creation of the social universal that raises him above 
the narrow range of personal moods and emotions, and envisages new human 
relations and possitelities that are as yet unrealised, and that msinuate them- 
selves into his consciousness and purpose. Art has been the means of clari- 
fication and strengthening of man’s aims and goals of life that transcend 
moialities and social conventions, the moral precepts of scnptures or the m- 
junctions of the state. Tradition and custom, myth and religion come to 
reinforce the expression of the social universals that an mdividual artist 
presents out of the crucible of his own experience These also create the 
so-called archetypes that the artist adopts, beautifies and strengthens captur- 
ing the imagination of a people and elicitmg their devotions and sacrifices. 
\fiich of the material of artistic vision is in fact supplied by the religion and 
poetic heritage of a community 

The moral function of art lies in the artist’s individual gifts of selection 
and interpretation of such human relations and experiences as may induce 
social universals i e generic social attitudes, values and aspirations and bring 
about the integration of self and society But the artist is guided in this 
by the experience of his race, community or epoch that creates and re-creates 
ideals and archetypes and the less conscious purposes and faiths — the power 
ful and cherished products of the collective mind compnsing the pervasive 
moral and artistic environment without which neither morality nor art can 
be kept alive Their massed constant influence shapes culture and the desires 
and purposes of the individual in a manner that anything directly taught by 
word and axiom can never aspire to In Europe however, this encompassing 
moral and artistic environment has been largely dismtegrated since the 
Renaissance, and the artist, left to his own resources, fluctuates between an 
extreme form of sub3ectivism and a pale and futile reproduction of past 
ideology and emotional unity In a well integrated society or epoch the 
problem of art for art’s sake would not arise All art work is moral vision 
The archetypes of the community do not permit the separation of art, morals 
and ordinary life and bring about on the plane of meanings and values the 
fusion between man’s emotions, imaginaticm and achievement 

Art and Socwl Control 

Art induces the range of human emotions and experiences by opening 
up new vistas of man’s one-ness with fellow man, and with the entire realm 
of Becoming The power of art consists m the presentation of the universal 
and the symbolical in the individual 

What is presented with great charm and attraction as the social, the un- 
peraonal and the typical thus determines and regulates the thoughts, feelings 
and faiths of large bodies of men m all epochs and religions All great art 
has created archetypes and symlxris of social universals that have contributed 
towards the cohesion of society and scdidanty of the race and effective and 
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sure guidance for the individual in selecting the values of life Art has 
been the chief and easy means by which man’s collective consciousness or 
the insight of individual artists into the finer thmgs and relations and pro- 
founder truths and values of life has aided him in facing the trials and tri- 
bulations of the world Both the genius of smgle mdividuals and the crea- 
tions of the people or race have enriched the heritage of expression of social 
universals in art 

Art and Social Tradition. 

The greatest of the world’s art forms have not been the work of single 
mdividuals Myths, parables, stories and doctnnes have given the world the 
finest and the noblest ideals, types and symbols What more beautiful and 
truer products of imagination can be conceived than the majesty and detach- 
ment of the sphinx m Egyptian art, the fortitude and enterprise of Hercule; 
and the physical charm and alertness of Hermes in Greek art, the severity 
and poise of Siva who has conquered life and conquered death and the com- 
passion of Bodhisattva who has tendered his life as sacrifice for all sentient 
creatures m Indian art and the suffenng and faith of Jesus on the cross or 
the immaculate purity and universal maternity of the Virgin in the 
Gothic Cathedrals of France’ All these gods of religion and living faith 
differ from those of metaphysics They have been loved and adored 
as ideals of their own hearts by men, and art forms, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Christian, have been the spontaneous embodiments of this passionate 
love and adoration "Thus the materials of metaphysics, faith, history and 
tradition are melted and refashioned by the pious imagination of sculptors 
and painters into the glorious figures of Siva, Buddha, Chnst and the Virgm 
in art that command the loyalties, penances and chanties of men through 
the centuries On the other hand, art spreads and conquers territories and 
people by bearing its message of social universals and morals A remarkable 
example in world’s history is the establishment of Indian art in Central Asia, 
P^, Siam, Cambodia, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Ball and Borneo Chinese 
art made little impression in these territories that came under the ambit of 
the influence of Chinese traders for long centuries, chiefly because it could 
not, unlike Indian art, present through imaginative vision such social and 
moral ideals with attraction and clarity among the indigenous peoples of 
these lands 


Art as an Escape from Society 

'Though mankind’s visions of truth, beauty and goodness is the same, 
m the context of the soaal system morality assumes different accents among 
different peoples Society in the Orient has shown a sharp and ngid grada- 
tion of castes and classes that have thwarted individual mitiatives and 
achievonenta 'Thus both religion and art stress the supreme values of com- 
passion, noo-violence and sdf-sacnfice, while the doctnnes of transmigration 
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of births, of Karma (deed) and its fruition and of God’s immanence in 
every form, however fixed that may be, enter into their very substance. It 
IS thus that art smoothes the acerbities and excesses of the social system, 
enabling the mdividual to accept his lowly status and position m society 
with greater complacence, and his adversity in a long sequence of births 
and deaths with greater fortitude Art, therefore, is a most efficacious 
cultural mstrument for expressing man’s repressed and baffled emotions and 
sentiments, for securmg his psychological and social adjustment As a matter 
of fact the success of Oriental art in bringing about social equilibrium is 
illustrated by the stress of different levels of existence and the sequence of 
births and deaths and transmigraticm of souls in a vast panorama of life, 
where sorrow and joy, despair and promise intermingle, bndgmg the gulf 
between actual conditions and possibilities ’The notes of frustration, sad- 
ness and pessimism are in fact drowned by the elegant display of the delights 
of the senses and the intoxication of enjoyment embodied in the array of 
surgmg and dancing figures, scenes of domestic life and love, sports of am- 
mals, and the blossormng of flowers and the ripiemng of fruits that wie comes 
across at Ajanta, Borabodur and Angkor 

At the other extremity of the world of art, we find m Greece a kind of 
art that stressed the harmony of proportions in statuary, temple building, 
vase-making and composition of the tragedy that are in such utter and sad 
contrast with the political turmoil and moral chaos of the Hellenic world. 
If the social and political system could not assure saruty and serenity to 
the Greek citizens the harmony and the order were to be found ui the magni- 
ficent art works of Hellas glorifying Gods and heroes rather than ordinary 
mortals, and depicting the ideal events of myths and legends rather than 
the affairs of the earth. But the Hellenic gods and heroes were imbued with 
all human desires and passions, acting and suffering like the mortals of the 
earth Yet the sovereign jxiwer of Zeus, the heroic manly strength of Her- 
cules, the womanly dignity of Hera and the noble wisdom of Pallas Athene, 
though largely conceived in human terms were the sources of consolation for 
the individual, though not of mtegrity of the Hellenic city states that pursued 
their sanguinary course of class struggles and intemeane (XMiflicts Similarly 
the High Renaissance Painting of Italy, with its marvellous linear rhjrthms 
and colour harmonies and idealisations of the human situation was a counter- 
balance m the domam of art to the egoistic individualism euid license of the 
aristocracy and the common people and the chronic turbulence and wicked- 
ness of the Italian towns. The immense vitality and terrific vigour of the 
art of Michael Angelo, who denied himsdf all the pleasures of companionship 
and good living and devoted himself to endless toil, had their counterpart in 
the grandeur, magnificence and brutality of Italian life Similarly the touch- 
mg humamsm and mysticism of Fra Angelico revealed the faith and devo- 
tion of the ineffectual mmority that were being smothered by the sensualism 
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and luxury as well as the storm and the stress of life. Art expressed the 
social universals that were challenged by the crass materialism, unashamed 
vice and extraordinary release of energies in the new social environment. 
Through the epochs, art provides a refuge and an escape to the individual 
when society appears to him as a system of chaos and disorder 

Art as Remaking Society. 

Art by bringing about the unity and the order in the ideal plane, saves 
Civilisation from disintegration and bears withm its bosom the elements of 
Its re-making It is for this reason that one cannot call art, ‘ religious ’, or 
‘ secular ’, or ‘ ethical ’ for art mobilises, all the truths of religion and meta- 
physics, and all the axioms of morality to give peace to the individual in 
his social regime Art in fact combines metaphysics, philosophy, religion 
and ethics, and makes all these human and concrete m its task of bringing 
about the equilibrium between the individual and the society through an 
ideal collective representation that sometimes has an even greater power to 
mould humanity than the actual society and its institutions 

The Social and Ethical Significance of Early Buddhistic Art 

In the Orient what largely passes for religious content of art is social 
and ethical In those early Buddhist sculptured decorations at Bharhut, 
Sancfai, Bodh Gaya and Amaravati we see illustrations of the birth legends 
of Buddha (Jatakas) with exquisite charactensation and loving attention 
to details, neither articulating a religious expenence nor portraymg a reli- 
gious episode, but depicting a moral tale that for all time to come stands 
for the glorification of certain genenc social virtues like self-sacrifice, tender- 
ness, compassKKi, purity and truthfulness that have been accepted by the 
Onental peoples At Sanchi we find illustrated m several reliefs the generos- 
ity of Pnnce Vessantara who gave away all what he had, including his chil- 
dren and wife, thus exhibiting “ the perfection of benevolence ” Similarly 
there is the story depicted of the monkey-king who to save his suite of eighty 
thousand' monkeys against archers who surrounded them cleared the river 
Ganges by a prodigious leap with a rc^ permitting the monkeys to cross 
safely But a malevolent monkey who was no other than the traitor Deva- 
datta in his past birth dropped on his back and broke his spine Or, again, 
among the reliefs at Amaravati and the frescoes at Ajanta we find the touch- 
ing episode of the royal elopement with six tusks (Chaddanta), sawing df 
with his own trunk his tusks in order to gratify the wish of the Queen of 
Benares, cwice his wife, who devoured with jealousy, due to the favour un- 
consciously shown by the elephant to another wife of his, sought her own 
death to wreak her revenge Similarly, there is the story of the Kmg of the 
Sibis portrayed in sculpture, who in order to save a dove that had sou|^ 
lefiige against a pursuing hawk in the king’s lap gave his own flesh and 
ultimately his whole body as offering whoi the weighing balance flowed 
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that his freshly lulled flesh grew lighter and lighter in conparison with the 
dove’s. 

The Jataka Illustratums at Ajanta 

About the frescoes of Ajanta a whole book, may be written We have 
here the entire procession of Indian life from love-making, dice playing, 
hunting, procession of horsemen and elephants and march of armies m foreign 
lands to the episodes in the birth, life and death of the Buddha, from the 
sports of monkeys and elephants, and cock and buffalo fights to the flowering 
paldsa tree along the trunk of which a swarm of ants climbs up Nothing is 
here left out A strong sense of naturalism and a broad humanitananism 
have mmgled with an intense spirituality to animate the graceful men and 
women and their chaste gentle poses and gestures Even lovers have a re- 
finement in their reciprocal attitudes and gestures which make amorous ap- 
proach something of a ritual The drama of human life, of love and death, 
happiness and suffering, is dominated by the sense of the transience of 
existence, and a profound emotion of piety, with which the beholder becomes 
saturated as he devoutly wends his way from cave to cave m this sanctuary 
In fact the idyllic scenes of Indian life, the nch pianorama of the flowering 
jungle or the pomp and pleasures of the Kmg’s court merely form the set- 
tmg of the enchanting figures of the holy beings of wisdom and compassion, 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, some of the loveliest and purest visions ever 
dreamt of and executed by artist It is they who epitomise in their lovely 
slender bodies and meanmgful, supernatural gestures the umversal values 
that are dispersed among the variegated scenes of the pageant of Indian life 
at Ajanta As an embodiment of the social ideals of Buddhism, Ajanta 
vies with Mathura, Samath and Borobodur, and influenced Central Asia, 
China and distant Japan 


The Borobodur Bible 

Not merely Buddhist legends but also legends from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata are depicted in bas reliefs and pamtings m a thousand 
temples within the frontiers of India and in Java, Siam and Cambodia, 
where the Indian art traditions spread In the great stupa at Borobodur 
in Java we have the procession galleries adorned by a series of some two 
thousand bas reliefs, illustrating the life of the Buddha accordmg to the 
Lalita Vistara, the Divyavadana, the Karmavibhanga, the Gangavyuha and 
the Jatakamala as well as various other legends Referring to these Coomara- 
swamy observed, “We have here a third great illustrated Bible, similar in 
range, but more extensive than the reliefs of Sanchi and the paintings of 
Ajanta. This is a supremely devout and spontaneous art, naturally lackmg 
the austerity and the abstraction of the early Buddhist primitives, but 
marvellously gracious, decorative and sincere The Qiisodes represented 
are by no means so exclusively oourtlv as is the case at Ajanta, but cover 
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the whole circle of Indian life ahke in aty and village. The narrative ele- 
ment is more conspicuous than at Ajanta the craftsmen closely adhering to 
the book while he portrays soaal hfe, bird and animals and vegetation of 
his pwn land , the reliefs at Borobodur are so extensive that if laid end to end 
they would cover a space of about three miles In these magnificent sculp- 
tured panels which have been seen by thousands of devoted pilgrims through 
the centuries, we see unfolded a poignant epic drama of human emotions in 
a cosmic setting where man reaps the fruits of good and evil deeds (karma) 
in previous births, where god, man and animal form links in a continuous 
chain of sequence of existences, inexorably working out the universal law of 
Karma, and where the profound lesson is to end the uninterrupted cycle of 
births and deaths through the absence of desires and the good deeds of love, 
compassion and sympathy for all Nothing is discarded m the scenic repre- 
sentations, the pomp of wealth, the might of arms, the ardent passion and 
serene grace of women and the beauty of nature, but all is subdued by the 
smcere expression of the triumph of purity and wisdom as embodied m the 
story of Buddha’s enlightenment This triumph is expressed in every single 
gesture and mood of gods and angels, men and women, animals and birds 
in the vast panorama Step by step, from gallery to gallery pilgrims are led 
through illustrations of the law of retribution of good and noble deeds, the 
story of the Buddha’s preparation in the course of hundreds of past lives, 
the episodes in the life of the historical Buddha until they witness the search 
for the highest wisdom revealed by the Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana 
“ When at last, ” writes Vogel, “ the pilgrim has reached the summit of the 
Stupa the phenomenal world vanishes from his sight and he is transported 
into the sphere of mere thought ' ” The unity of the realm of Becoming has 
nowhere been more sincerely expressed in sculpture than here Over the 
procession of human episodes which are linked together under a master-plan 
and in each of which every figure is absolutely unique and sincere in ex- 
pression of face, gesture and pose of body, there broods the ineffable mystery 
of the oneness and harmony of life Art here has immortalised itself by 
transforming small episodes and personal moods into the umversals that help 
m the realisation of the oneness of life and of the divine wisdom which 
creates it 

The InteTmingling o| Gods and Men at Angkor Vat 
In Siam and Cambodia as well as in Java we similarly see the legends of 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Srimadbhagavat, the Harivamsa and 
other tales connected with Vishnu and Siva illustrated m fine sculptures 
adormng the walls of the temples The churning of the milky sea, the death 
of Bhishma, the bamshment of Rama, the loss of Sita, the fight between Vali 
and Sugriva, the alliance of Ram and Sugnva, the meeting between Sita and 


1. J P. VoCEL, Buddhist Art, p 100 
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Hanumana in the Aacka grove in Lanka, the fight between the armies of Rama 
and Havana as wdl as the episodes of the life of Han and of Knshna are 
all dqncted in the famous temple at Angkor Vat Here agam art has truth- 
fully portrayed social umversals among peoples who did not know the leg^ds, 
but who have absorbed them so smcerely and deeply that modern artists now 
draw frequently on them for their mural decorations m the pagodas of to- 
day. In the sanctus sanctOTum Buddha, Vishnu and Siva are installed in 
their divine aloofness like stars that dwell apart But on the paintings and 
bas-reliefs on the walls of the comdors leading up to the divimties are de- 
picted the conjugal love and trials of Rama and Sita, the brotherly attach- 
ment of Lakshmana, the fidelity of Hanumana, the marriage of Siva and 
iParvati and the trials, sufferings and sacrifices of Bodhisattva m an all 
too human setting The gods who are the apotheoses of the social virtues 
come down with their human desires and sufferings to the level of the com- 
mon people, while the men £ind women in their devotion, thanksgivmg and 
purity raise themselves to the level of the gods Siva in order to save the 
gods and all living creatures undertakes the stupendous sacrifice of drinking 
the poison cast by the ocean or by the universe serpent, Vasuki Vishnu, 
Ramchandra and Krishna go through their hundred adventures for the sake 
of the protection of heaven and earth, gods and men against the Asuras 
Similarly Buddha prepares himself for the message of enlightenment for hu- 
manity through innumerable lives of sacrifice and compassion Then they 
come down to the earth, and mingle with all life What broodmg pity and 
tenderness for all living creatures then radiate from them, and this is re- 
ciprocated by what trustful adoration of all ' The figures of nude female 
worshippers arranged in serene yet animated throngs with their infinitely 
sweet and chaste poses and gestures of adoration cannot but be an unfail- 
ing source of inspiration for the pilgrims Even the foliage of the forest, 
the sheep, the elephants and the lambs, the nagas or the water-sprites and 
the npple of the waters participate m the cosmic devotion not to speak of 
the homage of gods, angels and spirits of the upper air. Such is the picture 
the succession of mural paintings and sculptured panels unfolded* before the 
throngs of observant pilgnms as they used to wend their way to the mam 
shrine Religions may change, kingdoms may pensh, but the art which aids 
in elevating the moral tone of social life lives so long as society endures It 
IS the stress of the soaal umversals that has brought about the merging with 
irresistible power of Beauty and Truth at Ajanta, Sanchi, Amaravati, Bor- 
dobodur and Angkor Vat 

Biblical Scenes in European Christian Art 
The Javanese sculptured panels have been compared with Ghiberti’s Doors 
of Fhradise in Florence designed at the openmg of the 15th Century Ghi- 
berti, Jacopo della Quercia, Donatello and the della Robbias presented many 
Christian scenes with marvellous verisimilitude and elegance of compositiiMi 
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The creation of Adam and Eve, the Temptation and Expulsion, the story of 
Cam and Abd, Esau and Jacob, Christ before Pilate, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection were all pictured by Ghiberti m delightful natural backgrounds 
with superb illustrational effect. Like the Javanese scenes the various events 
from the old Testament and of the life of Christ and the Fathers of the 
Church formed the source of inspiration to generatirais of pilgrims who visit- 
ed the Bapistry at Florence. Similarly, Donatello presented with tragical 
pathos the Scourging, the Crucifixion and the Deploration of Christ and with 
great dramatic vigour the scenes of Salome and St John. A profound pity, 
tenderness and compassion as revealed m the poignant Christian drama were 
unfolded and the figures of Mary, Christ, Magdalene and the dancing angels 
and cherubims were especially depicted with great fervour and piety 

But the difference of treatment between Oriental and Renaissance art m 
Europe can hardly be missed There is, in the first place, a tendency to- 
wards sentimentality marked in the Christian sculptors that found its apo- 
theosis in the delicious bambini and sweet madonnas of the della Robbias and 
Raphael This is far different from the chastity and restraint of movements 
and the serene rhythm of gestures of men and women in the Amaravati or 
Borobodur reliefs Many of the angels, madonnas and cherubims in Chris- 
tian art are similar, pictured it appears from local models In the East there 
18 no attempt at naturalism or realism, but at the same time a marvellous 
plastic beauty of nude figures has been reached, soft, smooth and chaste, 
that IS enhanced by the rhythm of the poses and gestures, every one of which 
is of high plastic value The beauty of the human body in Oriental sculp- 
ture IS far different from the Greaan or the Renaissance conception Such 
beauty, constituted by the harmony of limbs and movements and expressions 
of the face, is plastically transmuted into somethmg more subtle and expres- 
sive of the deep and noble stirrings of the human soul, thus aiding in its at- 
tainment of wisdom and bliss 

The Notion of Super-sensual Perfection m Art 

Man’s physical beauty appears m Indian art as the rapture of the soul , 
it suggests supernatural capacity transcending the limitations of physical well- 
bemg It IS far different from the form of physical perfection derived by 
classical Greek sculpture from the spectacle in the national games, and that 
became almost an obsession of Europe for several centuries Mankind has 
also dreamt of other kinds of perfection, and so the norms and types of phy- 
sical human beauty differ The luminous beauty of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Vishnu or Siva is in subtle unison with the supernatural aims of the body 
as the reoei^de of the soul The gtory and majesty of these gods in Indian 
sculpture represent the apotheosis of man’s beauty Woman’s charm in India 
with the emphasis of full, rounded breasts and ample, slanting hips is the 
grace of motherhood that hides m the fair sex her supernatural posubilities. 
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For every woman the ideal of pdiysical perfection is that of the primordial 
Mother of the Universe m the full radiance of her maternal glory. 

The ideal of beauty of the human form in the West no doubt has been 
largely dominated by the inclinatirms and standards of classical Greece where 
friendship was preferred to love and the well-poised athletic form of the 
human male became the standard of human beauty In the Orient the nonns 
of the perfect male and the perfect female are different and woman’s beauty 
IS the flower and herald of motherhood The Orient in its sense of beauty 
shows on the whole not merely a sounder biological judgment but also a 
sounder psychological judgment In Western art, except m the Middle Ages 
with their Madonnas, Angels and Saints, woman’s loveliness and charm ra- 
ther than the serenity and beauty of her soul have been stressed In Orien- 
tal art we have not only the Apsara’s and the Nayika’s captivating loveli- 
ness, like that of Aphrodite, but also the wisdom and tranquillity of Prajna- 
paramfta, Tara and Parvati Like the unique, serene and well-balanced figu- 
res of Buddha and Siva, Indian sculpture, stirred not merely by the physical 
charm but also by the tenderness, wisdom and mystery of womanhood has 
produced new types of femimne beauty that only have a spiritual import 

Metaphysical Conceptions In Art 

In Indian metaphysics the feminine symbolises the mind m creation and 
movement, not in rest and withdrawal that are symbolised by the masculine 
Indian art represents the female divinity in the state of profound medita- 
tion only m such Buddhist images of the goddess of wisdom as Prajnapar- 
mita and Tara seated in the rigid padma and vajrasanas with the legs firm- 
ly locked in In some Buddhist images of Tara and the Brahmanical imag- 
es of Saraswati, Lakshmi, Kali and Parvati we find a relaxation of the rigid 
meditative pose by the adoption of sukhasana or lalitasana with the right 
leg hangmg down and the foot resting on a lotus Usually, however, the 
female divinities express movement, and are m the standing, gentle tnbhanga 
or in alidha and pratylidha poses in vigorous action agamst the forces of 
evil 

The female dmmty or Sakti in Indian religion and art symbolises form, 
energy or manifestation of the human spirit in all its nch and exuberant 
variety Thus the images of female divinities are far more diverse than 
those of Vishnu, Siva or Bodhisattva The icons of the mother deity range 
from the bemgnant brooding motherliness of Parvati, the serene dignity of 
Prajnaparamita £ind Saraswati or the nubile charm of Uma to the ommpo- 
tence and majesty of Durga slaying the demcHis and the weird vigour of the 
dancing and grinning Chamunda and Kali wearing the garland of skulls. 

Religious doctnnes in India lay down the injunction forbidding the sight 
of the nude female figure. But in India this injunction is got over by cov- 
enng the female fwm with thin <w transparent apparel or by representation 
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only of the upper part of the body as undraped This has been due to the 
anaent and medieval Indian habit of clothing for women who did not cover 
the upper part of the body or used loose garments. Such, however, is the 
dcmimating sense of mystery and illusiveness m Indian iconography that 
the nude mingles freely and unconventionally with figures of religious or 
symbolical import 

The Significance of Poses and Gestures Feminine 

Of the poses of the female form the most characteristic is the three-fold 
inflexion, tnbhanga, that combmes the fullness and straightness of the wo- 
man’s torso with the soft and graceful slant of the right, or occasionally, 
the left hip and that expresses a most delicate and harmonious blend of 
poise and charm, serenity and springiness This characteristic flexion goes 
back to the images in Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati The most elegant 
instances are afforded by the images of the Tree spirits (Yakshi or Sala- 
bhanjika) at Mathura, Konarakand and other places, of Parvati at the Ele- 
phanta cave, of the river goddesses — Jamuna and Saraswati — at Ellora, of 
Tara at Munshiganj, of Mahesvari at Bhuvaneswar and of the South Indian 
bronzes, Parvati with Subramanya in her arm, Parmeswan and Goun This 
pose is obviously derived from the Indian woman’s natural movement as she 
carries m her arm her child or a pitcher of water that cannot but strike an 
Indian artist 

The exaggerated hip effect (atibhanga) produced by the mother bcarmg 
the child in her own arm is seen at its best in the image at Khajurah and 
the Tanjore bronze image of Parvati with Subramanya On the other hand, 
the atibhanga flexion is also illustrated in the voluptuous forms of the couple 
on the railing post at Amaravati, of Rati (with Kamadeva) at the Kailasa 
temple in Ellora, of the apsaras m the temples of Bengal and Orissa, of the 
many maithuna couples at Khajuraho and Konarak and of the South Indian 
bronze Mohmi 

The tobhanga pose is formed, as Stella Kramrisch remarks, as if brought 
about by a rotatmg movement, now circular, now flattened — a movement 
which proceeds from below upwards , like a chalice it raises the globular 
breasts almost to shoulder height The dynamic movement proceeds beyond 
the physical reach of the figure and symbolises the urge within the perfect 
human feminme body to ascend towards its ultimate spiritual destmy i.e., 
towards salvation It is noteworthy that the tnbhanga pose is adopted for 
masculme divinities in Indian art whenever the softer qualities, such as love, 
compassion and benignity are sought to be stressed Thus this pose is char- 
acteristic of the figure of Bodhisattva at Ajanta, of Buddha at Bagh, of 
Vajrapani at the Visvakarma cave, of Maitreya and Lokanatha in Bengal 
and Orissa, of the many figures of Krishna throughout Northern India and 
of the South Indian images of Siva as Gangadhara or Kalasamhara. 
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The balanced tnbhanga flexion has been adopted in images m all Asia- 
tic countries frmn Central Asia and Cluna to Java and Cambodia wherever 
Indian art traditions have estaUished themselves. Thus both man’s and 
woman’s body in Oriental art is, m the first pdace, so transmuted as it may 
attam somethmg beyond the possibilities of phjrsiology that confine the Gre- 
cian and Renaissance search for physical beauty , and, in the seoxid place, 
the human body is so abstracted and rearranged in its essentials as to be 
useful in formal shape, proper to stone, metal or wood The significance of 
Onental art forms lies not merely in its rich symbolism and attempt to create 
super-sensual norms of beauty but even more in their abstract formal rhy- 
thms and movements 

No attempt is made here to imitate human anatomy, but the features 
of the body, especially the face, hands and feet are so represented as to make 
the supernatural aims of the body easily comprehensible Thus m a sense 
the representation of Buddha, Vishnu and Siva is a symbol It expresses 
the idea of Being or Becoming Secondly, if it be a stone, bronze or wood- 
en image, its abstract formal or geometrical quality transcends the naturalis- 
tic, for the copying of nature is the real enemy of symbolism In different 
Onental countries man’s beauty or perfectiMi is represented by art in diff- 
erent media in a blend of formal element and naturalism that has markedly 
differed m different epochs But the emphasis is always twofold first, to- 
wards the notion of extra-physical or supernatural perfection , secondly, to- 
wards the formal, highly simplified image, almost geometrically conceived, 
that can express the inner life where the conflicts and struggles are resolved 
into a profound tranquillity, competence and majesty 

The supernatural beauty of the male divinity, such as Buddha, Bodhisat- 
tva, Siva or Vishnu, is expressed in Indian sculpture by the smooth model- 
ling of broad shoulders such as those of the bull or the elephant and of a 
slender waist such as that of the lion and by an elegant roundness and soft- 
ness of the limbs such as those of the female body All divinities are youth- 
ful and should look like sixteen years old, as enjoined m the Vishnudhar- 
mottara, should never show any muscles, vems or bones, and should bear a 
mmbus The Vishnudharmottara adds that the face of the gods should be 
well-finished and benignant ; large arches, triangles and other geometrical 
shapes should be avoided in r^resenting gods A smooth and rounded bo- 
dily frame in which anatomical details are largely eliminated easily suggests 
superhuman grace and power 

An elaborate vanety of ornaments decks the undraped divine figures. 
The crown or tiara, the ear-ring, the chain and the girdle are especially carv- 
ed with great artistic effect contnbutmg towards the aichantment and lUu- 
siveness of the figures An abstract, super-sensible form becomes the fit 
vehicle of ideal attributes of the deity that are further symbolised and sup- 
ported by the addition of hands and heads so harmoniously balanced m the 
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whole plastic amipoeitKxi that they do not engender any suggestion of the 
abnoimal or the grotesque but on the contrary logically and hai^ily trana* 
hte the underlying mative of the icon. 

The Significance of Poses and Gestutes . Masculine. 

Most of the male divimties in Indian Sculpture are in rigid standing or 
sitting meditative poses. The heavy solidity of the lower part of the body 
and of the firmly placed legs (samapadsthanaka) that are not much articu* 
lated as well as the unshakeably straight vertical line from the crown to 
the feet express powerfully m stone or bronze the ommpotence and inflexi- 
bility of truth asserting themselves above the impermanence of life and the 
world The same notion is also represented by the rigidity of the seated 
pose of meditation in baddha padmasana, with the legs firmly interlocked 
and the soles turned upward Buddha, Vishnu or Surya that belong to the 
highest level of spiritual existence are usually depicted in the above poses. 
But Bodhisattva, Siva and above all Knshna show curvilinear movement 
(Wianga) and rhythm of the body symbolical of the grace and compassion 
to man that are stressed Since the deity is not a human individual but 
the embodiment of a supernatural or metaphysical abstraction, there is also 
often a striking departure from the human form or symmetry in the multi- 
plicity of heads, hands and feet so as to suit the cosmic vision Oriental 
sculpture oversteps anthropomorphism, and seeks nothing more and no- 
thing less than the expression of the Beyond, reached by cosmic meditation 
with none of the limitations set by measurable human goals and ideals Thus 
what IS a symmetrical from the standpoint of naturalism and realism becomes 
in sculpture the vehicle of the cosmic and the transcendental It must, 
however, be remembered that in certain schools and epochs art retained its 
human anthropomorphic character, as instanced by Gupta art in India, Tang 
and Sung art in China and Nara art in Japan 

Finally, the play of fingers of the hands, mudra, as these hold some 
flowers Of implements, the sway of the limbs as well as general movements 
are devised m Indian sculpture as suggestive of the deity and of His CM" Her 
divine actions (divyaknya) far remote from human gestures and move- 
ments Yet these are invested with a remarkable tenderness and subtlety 
of expression of what are really superhuman and spiritual emotions and 
attitudes On the other hand the practice of such movements, postures and 
gestures has been found in Oriental yogic experience to engender the spiritual 
atmosphere, attitudes and virtues associated with the particular deity. Thus 
the artist for his image-making must resort to spiritual and aesthetic con- 
templation (dhyana) and not the imitation of any human model that he has 
been strictly enjoined to eschew Thus he works directly from his own 
mental image that represents some aspect or other of the cosmic essence 
Even where the image of a horse is to be made from a horse actually seen, 
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the artist is required, as we read in the Sukramti, to form a mental image 
m dhyana. Defect in portraiture is attributed in the Hindu canon of art 
not to lack of observation but to imperfect identification (sithila samadhi). 
Thus the practice of Hindu art is a disciplme of meditation which eventuates 
in the skill of operation and technique (sjlpasthana-kausala) On the otiicr 
hand those who look at earthen images “ do not serve the clay as such but 
without regard thereof honour the deathless principles referred to in the 
earthen images It is serene perfect meditation that can beget the perfect 
bodily poise of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Siva and Vishnu 

But while the Orient has produced some of the world’s most perfect, 
inevitable and inspiring male and female images and poses of the profound 
serenity and silence of Being, certain other spiritual moods that embody the 
processes of Becoming or divine actions (divyaknya) have alsj re- 
ceived magnificent and unique plasPc expression These have usually taken 
the plastic forms of the various forms of Saktis, Hindu and Buddhistic 
Such mother goddesses are found both in their static as well as active poses 
In their postures of repose, as in the images of Parvati, Prajnaparamita, 
Tara, Mahapratisara and Saraswati, they represent the very incarnation of 
youthful charm and energy But sometimes they are also represented as 
engaged in stienuoiis struggle against the Asuras or powers of evil when their 
gestures and movements become wild and terrible although their faces depict 
unperturbed tranquillity A profound detachment and absence of emotion 
in the movement or action are combined with an absolute sense of omni- 
potence devoid of any the least inkling of brutality or vulgar exhibition of 
physical force The Asuras, again, seem to succumb without opposition or 
conflict as if pre-ordained according to the immutable cosmic law of the supre 
macy of truth and righteousness that the goddess symbolises Or again, the 
goddess is represented in a single image symbolising the struggle within the 
human soul, the piower of destruction of the flesh and the devil in the mind 
of the worshipper and the beholder Such are the animated images 
of Durga, Kali, Chamunda, Tara or Paranasavan that yet exhibit a magni- 
ficent beauty and feeling-import contrasted with those implicit in the more 
serene and pleasant types of beauty as Parvati, Prajnaparamita, Uma or 
Goun Their sitting posture is also relaxed in sukhasana or lahtasana with 
the right leg pendent or placed on a lotus in soft self-conscious gesture of 
love and benediction to man It is noteworthy that in Buddhist or Brah- 
manical art outside India the perfect pose and symmetry that the Indian 
sculptor could give to the various images in their various seats and gestures 
(asanas and mudras) following the Indian yogic traditions could not be 
achieved Many of these poses were no doubt unfamiliar to the Buddhist 

2 Divyavadana, Ch XXXVI and Sukranitisara quoted by Coomaraswamy 
in The Part of Art m Indian Life, Culture Hentage of India, Vol III, pp 501-50/ 
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and Brahmanical converts in China and Further India Finally, when the 
divinity IS represented in Indian sculpture in its wild destructive aspects, 
dwarf and pot-bellied bodies having none of the youth and elegance of Bud- 
dha, Vishnu, Siva and Parvati are figured Heruka, a dancing Buddhist 
divinity temble in his aspects, is a well known illustration from the sculpture 
of medieval Bengal 


The Ternble In Art 

In the art of very few countries has the universal mood of the terrible 
(bhayanaka) been expressed and that in such cosmic significance Nara- 
Simha or the God-lion and the female deities such as Pamasavan, Durga, 
Cliamunda, Kali and Ugra Tara symbolise the destructive aspects of the 
cosmic process All that is ternble and repellent are combined in such images 
intended to detach the beholder or devotee from the life of the senses for 
reaching the truth, which is indeed assured by the grim dancmg figures 
through the gesture of hope (abliaya) in one of her many swirling hands, 
the other hands usually holding skull, corpse, spear, kettle-drum or bone 

It IS easy to understand that in the human mind spiritual truth or 
wisdom becomes fierce resentment or righteous indignation when it encoun- 
ters wickedness, vice and ignorance and that love and compassion that en- 
compass everybody enforce themselves upon those who deny its power of 
deliverance It is this psychology that underlies the expression of the ter- 
rible in Oriental painting and sculpture In Mahayana Buddhism and 
Tantnkism of Tibet and China and m Shingon Buddhism in Japan several 
representations of the ternble are met with In Eastern India and Tibet 
the God of Death is a familiar figure In Japan there are the formidable 
Ullages of Dai-Itoku and Fudo The former is a modification of the Brah- 
manic Yamantaka, the god of death, and the latter is a fierce manifestation 
of Maha Vairochana, representing the subjugating powers of Buddha ovei 
the human passions ^ Often in oriental religious doctrine and art the serene 
and the fierce, the compassionate and the furious are contrasted phases of 
the supreme manifestation of the deity 

No such reconciliation of opposites, of grimness and hope, darkness and 
light, sacrifice and renewal of life will be found in the treatment of the ter- 
rible in Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ Goya’s ‘ Saturn ’ or Delacroix’s 
Medea, three of the rare representations of the ternble m Western art, while 
in the representation of the Dance of Death by Holbin, Rethel or other mas- 
tei artists or in the recent treatment of the same theme by Albin Egger-Lienz 
in Germany we encounter a morbid ccMisciousness of mortality, of the onmi- 
presence of death that has not freed itself from the narrow, medieval spirit. 

3 Anesaki Buddhtsttc Art, pp 37-44 
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Impersonal Love and Beauty in Art 

Gmtrasted with the silent and the poised or the vigorous and the grim 
supernatural types of beauty in Indian art are the types of loveliness as re- 
presented by the Yakshis, Vrikshakas and Salabhanjikas m Sanchi and 
Mathura and the Apsaras and Nayikas (celestial nymphs) in Khajuraho 
and Onssa in the later centuries The Apsara is the danseuse of heaven as 
the Nayika is of the earth E)ach is free in her loves and wiles, unattached 
to the home and the family In these figures Indian art expresses the de- 
lights and sports of sex, the incomparable charm of woman that lures men 
and gods Such figures abound in the temples of gods and goddesses and 
embody the Indian ideal of feminine loveliness About these Apsara figures 
Rothenstem observes “ Today we look at Sanchi, Badami and Ellora, or 
at the loveliest of all the medieval carvings at Konarak, Bhuvaneswar and 
Khajuraho, ‘ and accept them gratefully with the dancing Greek nereids, the 
figures from Boticelli’s Primavera or Venus rising from the sea as enchanting 
manifestations of man’s delight in human beauty The Apsara takes an 
equally important place in the Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jama art So 
racial a conception could not be changed with the form of religious dogma 

The tree spints, the nymphs and the heroines of love embody m plastic 
language all the similes that classical Sanskrit poetry has used to meticul- 
ously delicate the features of female charm The norms of beauty and of 
expression of erotic and seductive attitudes are in this case also not derived 
from any human models Thus the Apsaras and the Nayikas of the medieval 
temples of Central India, Bengal and Orissa do not suggest gross sex but the 
sport and delight of the primordial energy (Sakti) that underlies the causa- 
tion of the universe and of every manifestation or appearance Such images 
of female beauty have in fact contributed towards the sublimation and ele- 
vation of sex to a supersensible plane, following up the entire medieval Indian 
religious thought that found the sex motif as the symbol of the cosmic energy 
explaining the conception and creation of the universe 

• 

Enchanting male forms of human beauty are represented by the figures 
of Krishna m the medieval temples There are, for instance, the South Indian 
bronze images of dancing Krishna (15th Century) and the supremely elegant 
wooden image of Krishna Govinda of Southern India (17th Century) It 
was, however, Rajput pamting that created the most graceful types of human 
loveliness in the figures of Krishna and Radha, the incarnations of eternal 
youth and beauty in Knshna legend Nowhere in Oriental art has lucn 
bewitching loveliness of the human figures been limned with such lyrical 
intensity and tenderness. But even here the symbolism of the human soul 

4 And also at Mayurbhanj Vide the figure in R D Banerjee Hutory of 
Ortssa, Volume 2, p 420 

5. Codnngton . Ancient India, Introduction, p 3 
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(Radha) forsaking the wwld to unite with the Divine, the eternal and uni- 
versal bridegroom Krishna lends a profound mystery and other-worldliness 
to the treatment Oriental art metamorphoses and exalts man’s natural de- 
light in human beauty and the associated eroticism into an abstract, mtellec- 
tualised and universal sentiment that becomes the clue to profound know- 
ledge, insight and striving The incomparable figure of loveliness becomes 
also the social symbol or universal that effectively drains the unconscious 
of the individual, and prepares him, according to the state of his psycholo- 
gical development, for a generic and impersonal vision of love, goodness and 
beauty 



VEDIC GODS 


By 

Mahiamahopadhyaya Dr R SHAMASASTRY, B a , ph D 

Who ara the Vedic Gods is a question as old as Yaska, the autnor of 
the Nirukta His attempt to answer the question has failed to .satisfy not 
merely his contemporaries, but also modem scholars The classification of 
Vedic gods as transparent and translucent has been of no help It is how- 
ever hoped that what has been stated in the “ Drapsa,” “Eclipise-cult ” and 
in my papers published in Oriental Journals will be of some help m clear- 
ing the obscunty of Vedic gods and of the phenomena described in connec- 
tion with them in the Vedas The Vedic gods are no other than tlie seven 
planets, the twenty-seven asterisms, Agastya or Canopus, and Sunasira, the 
Dog-star Serius and a few other periodical stars These are the Deva-s 
The Asuras are the imaginary dark spirits of night Thus Agm is Mars, 
Angirasa called also ‘Go’ meanmg cow or bull is Jupiter. Dirghatamas is 
Mercury and Bhrigu or Kanya is Venus Varuna with his Pasas is Saturn 
with his nngs Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury are also called Bandhu, 
Subandhu, Srutabandhu, and Viprabandhu in order The sun is Indra while 
fighting with eclipse-demon He is Savitar while revealing the world dhring 
the clearance of eclipse The moon in eclipse is Soma-juice under filter to 
be drunk by Indra and other gods The sun is Mitra when he arrives at the 
equinoctial asterism The old father and mother are the winter and summer 
solstices The Devayana is the portion of the ecliptic between equinox and 
summer solstice The Pitiyana is the path from summer solstice or winter 
solstice to equinox The seven sages (Saptarshis, such as Atn, Bhrigu, Kutsa, 
VaSiStha, Gautama, Kai^yapa and Angiras, are also the same sevm planets 
Bhngu IS Venus , Vasi^tha is Mars, Ka^yapa is the Sun, Kutsa is Saturn, 
Atn IS Mercury, and Angirasa is Jupiter These are quite different from the 
seven sages of the Great Bear, though some names are common to both the 
groups These are known as Atn, Marichi, Va4i$tha, K^yapa, Angirasa, 
Pulaha, Pulastya, and Kratu The seven vayus are the seven mtercalary 
monjhs functioning as wind The seven lords of intercalary months, such as 
Dhata, Aryama, Mitra, Varuna, Amsa, and Bhaga, and Indra are also the 
same seven planets, with different names having different functions Dhatar 
IS the moon, Aryaman is Jupiter, Vanma is Saturn, Mitra is Equinoctial sun, 
Indra is the Sun, and Amsa and Bhaga are Mercury and Venus 

The Vedic poets such as Vi4vamitra, Va4i§tha and others are not ordi- 
nary mortals , each poet is a representative of a particular planet ^leaking 
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of his own functions and merits Thus Visvamitra is the moon, a born 
ICshatriya He becomes Brahman by adopting Gayatif, the sun’s ment, re- 
minding us of the necessity of combination of the sun and the mocm Va^i?- 
tha IS Agni, Mars The Aitareya Brahmaija (I 28) says “ Agniravi devanani 
VaSistah ” Venus and Jupiter are poets and pnests (See the Pancha- 
janu, Poona Orientalist Vol VII Nos 1 & 2) 

The following analysis of the functions and the natural phenomena 
through which these gods or planets pass, as depicted in the first Mandala of 
the Rig Veda will show that the subject matter not only of the Rig Veda 
but also of the other Vedas is premeditated and preplanned by the learned 
among the Vedic people — 

Agni IS as important a Vedic daty as Indra He is called the son of 
the earth (V 61), Grahapathi or Vastospathi (Lord of the House-hold). 
He IS also called Sruta-bandhu being one of the four brothers (X 57-61) 
The period of his yearly i evolution round the ecliptic or his own orbit consists 
ol 687 days, being equal to two nodal years of 343 days each If we add 
to It one more nodal year, it amounts to 1029 days which is equal to an 
ecLpse cycle of 10(X) days and an intercalary month Seven such cycles 
make up 7000 days and seven intercalary months, and are equal to 19 luni- 
solar years, the so called Metomc cycle This idea is referred to in the verse 
“ Tnmurdhanam Saptarasmin ” he has three heads and .seven ropes (held 
in seven hands) in the last hymn of Rig Veda (I 146) — his domination 
over both the minor and major eclipse cycles is very well described in oft- 
quoted enigmatic Vedic verse “Catvari Sringa ” (IV 58, 3) This verse 
has been variously interpreted No less an authority than the author of the 
Mahabhashya takes it to be a description of grammatical parts of speech 
Sayana’s explanation is too well-known to need repetition here The real 
meaning of the verse seems to be the description of Agni, Mars, as the lord 
of the three nodal years making up one of the seven chakras or cycles of 
1000 days The verse may be translated thus — 

Four are the horns, three the legs, two heads, seven hands, are there to 
Agni Fastened or bound with three ropes he bellows like a bull This great 
god known as Mahadevan has taken possession of the mortals 

Explanation — 

The two nodes are the two heads , as each of them is given two horns, 
the number of horns with which the fcaill assails his victims are four Each 
of the three nodal years which make up the body of the bull has one leg 
So the whole body has three legs As each of the three legs is given a fasten- 
ing, his fasterungs are three The seven hands seem to be the seven cycles 
of 1000 each presided over by Agni As he is regarded as Eclipse-fire, he is 
said to have power over mortals There may also be some reference to 
number 7, the cube of which makes a nodal year 7 x 7 x 7 = 343 Three 
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such years 3 X 343 — one thousand and twenty-nine days Agni or Mars 
IS believed to have three heads and seven ropes or rays (in I 146) to have 
the power of burning eclipse-demons and thus help Indra in his fight with 
Vritra, Sambara and other demons in solar or lunar eclipses 

Agni Vaiivanar (58-60) is Indra or Vayu — (See Sayana’s Commentary 
on I 59) 1, 12. 21, 31, 36. 45, 58-00, 65-79 , 93-99 , 127-129, 143-150.’ 
There are the numbers of the hymns in which Agni is praised in the first 
Mandate 

Indra — He is identified with Surya , he is Manu and Surya He is called 
Surya (RV X 89) SB identifies Indra with the sun, Vritra bang the 
moon Venkatamadhava quotes Brahmana in Rv I G, 4 in support of the 
identity of Indra with the sun It follows therefore that the sun in his fight 
with Eclipse-demon or causing lunar eclipses is called Indra In his fight 
he IS sometimes accompanied by Vayu or horse, the intercalary month in each 
cycle of 1000 days (three nodal, years) being regarded as the sun’s horse 
Seven Vayu indicate seven intercalary months at the close of seven cycles or 
seven thousand days 19 luni-solar years Rv I 2 is in praise of Indra-vayu 
He n.altes Ins appearance in solar eclipse as a conqueror and as a drinker of 
soma juice (the moon) in lunar — (4-11 , 14-15, 17-18) In solar ecplises 
Minor planets become visible They are called Charshinis, 19 The close 
of the major cycle of 19 years with an eclipse, Jupiter being visible 21 years 
23 close of a cycle 24-25 eclipsed moon is called Sunahsepa 26-30 the same 
story of Sunahsepa 32 lunar , 33 Navagras and Dasagras mentioned here 
are of the class of several cyclic jupiters Jupiter s appearance for 9 or ID 
months before becoming invisible when the sun comes near him for two or 
tlirte months in each year is regarded as Jupiter's departure to heaven for two 
or three months after performing Satra sacrifice for 9 or 10 months Once 
in 12 years when Jupiter happens to be in Leo he becomes occulted by the 
moon This is considered Atiratrasatra (See Rv 10, 57-62 and my papiers 
on “Planets in the Vedas ’’ ) The Jupiter’s recovery of brilliance after the 
sun’s departure to Libra from Leo, is described here as recovery of Jupiter’s 
cows from Pams or non-sacrificing merchants intesting Libra by Indra under 
the guidance of Sarma dogs, or two groups of 4 stars in the Cam’s major 
or minor In verse 8 eclipse is also mentioned In 10 recovery of sun’s 
rays by Indra is desenbed as Indra ’s milking the cow.5 34 Asvinis here 
are Mercury and Venus who are regarded as the sons of dawn appearing 
during the solar eclipse 35 Savitar is seen emerging out of solar eclipse, 
making the world visible 37-40 seven vayus or intercalary months are 
Dhatar, Mitra, Aryama, Varuna, Amsa, Bhaga and Indra 41 Adityas are 
Dhatar, Aryan They are the lords of seven intercalary months 


1. These numbers refer to the hymns of the first Mandala. 
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44 Lunar, 46-48 lunar, 50 Dawn, 51 Lunar, Mercury becomes visible 
(Read the story quoted by S&yana here). 52 solar, 53 lunar at the close, 
1099 days or 1059 days. 54 solar at the close of 40 years which is equal to 
two cycles of 19 years each. Indra is said to have fought in 99 solar eclipses 
55 lunar, 55-56 lunar, 57 solar 61 solar 63 Indra’s old exploits 80-83 
lunar 84 Indra and Dadhyanh The latter is moon who is reduced to 
skeleton in new moon and Indra’s slaying Vritra with his bone means re- 
moval of the moon resulting in the destruction of Vntra or shadow in .solar 
eclipse 85-88 seven Maruts indicating 19 years cycle 89-90 all gods. 91-92 
lunar 100 solar, here Sayaija says that five planets represent four vamas with 
Nishadas as the fifth caste iSee also Varahamihira’s Bnhajjataka on the 
castes of Planets) 101-104 lunar 108-109 Indra and Agni and Varuna in 
lunar 121 solar 129 Indra’s exploits, 130 Eclipse-demons , 131-133 lunar . 
134-137 lunar 33-34, 46-49, 92, 112-113 , 115-120, 123 Asvins or Mercury or 
Vaius with or without Dawn in solar or lunar If it is second Dawn then 
it IS solar Eclipse 

20, 110-111 and Ribhus, called Prabhva, Vibhva and Vaja, three sons of 
king Sudhanva, divided the Chamasa cup le , the celestial sphere into 4 
divisions of 90 degrees each, assigning three months to each (2) Made one 
horse le, one lunar month into two horses for the sun’s chariot (3) 
They made Mercury and Venus the charioteers of the Sun, since they are 
fore-rqnners of the sun (4) They made out of the hide of a cow two cows, 
or one cow and one calf, here the cow is purvaphalguni and its calf is Jupiter 
(See Rv X 57-62 also my paper on Planets in the Vedas) 5 The renova- 
tion of father and mother i e , the solstices so as to make them appear ever 
in youth 22, 35 Savitar, the sun is called Savilar when he is emerging out 
of an eclipse making the world visible 13 and 142 Apriverses for adjust- 
ment of calendar or luni-solar years (See my Drapsa) 43 and 114 Rudra 
1 e , the moon and also Vayus, his sons are praised here 64 , 85-90 Maruts 
or seven vayus indicating the close of 19 years cycle with or without an 
eclipse 

62 reappearance of Jupiter after Sun’s departure from Leo and Vergo and 
Jupiter’s recovery of Cows i e., his rays of light with the help of Indra or the 
Sun, is here referred to 

89-90, 105-107, and 122 Adityas They are seven known as Dhatar, 
Aryama, Mitra, Vannja, Amsa, Bhaga, and Indra In other words the moon 
the Jupiter, the Sun in equinox, Saturn, Mercury and Venus and the Sun in 
his fight against Vntra or causing lunar eclipse ”11167 are also the lords of 
seven in intercalary months 

125-126 so called Danastutis or praises of gifts The gifts are really ani- 
mals immolated on the occasion of eclipses 
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150-160 Dyava-Pnthvl, the loci of the two solstices Uttarayaija and 
Dakshujasraija known as father and mother 

122 ViSvedevas or all moving luminanes are no other than the seven 
planets indicating the close of a cycle with an eclipse solar or lunar 

105 Tnta Aptya is no other than the third Rohita eclipse at the close of 
a cycle of 1000 days In this senes of three eclipses each falls back by 10 
days compared with the same in the previous cycle (See my Eclipse-cult) 

From the above analysis it is clear that the same seven planets are dif- 
ferently named according to change in their functions and that eclipses, occu- 
lations of planets are the most important subjedt matter of the Vedic hymns 
necessitating the performance of suitable sacrifices to appease the gods 



THE BUDDHIST SECTS : A SURVEY 


By 

Dr NALINAKSHA DUTT, ma, BL , PH D., u LITT 

Buddhism, in its historical, religious and philosophical aspects, has 
received a fairly exhaustive treatment in the hands of the present-day orien- 
talists Still, It seetas, the appearance of a number of sects in the second 
century after Buddha’s death has not received the amount of attention it 
deserves It was noticed by distinguished scholars such as Bumouf (Lotus, 
357) and Wassilief (Buddhtsmus, 223), Beal (Ind Ant, 1880, 299) and 
Rhys Davids (JRAS , 1891, 411, 1892, 5), Takakusu (I-tsing, xxiii) and 
Csoma Korosi (As Pes xx, 298), Burgjess (Cave Temples of India) and 
Buhler (JRAS, 1892), Walleser (Die Seklen des alien Buddhtsmus), Olden- 
berg (Vtnaya Pttaka, Intro ) and La Vallee Poussin (Ind Ant , 1908), and 
lately by Masuda (Asia Major, II) and Mrs Rhys Davids (Points of Contro- 
versy, Intro ) The galaxy of names, mentioned above, reveals that the import- 
ance of the topic was well realised but materials were lacking to add flesh and 
blood to the skeleton Masuda’s notes and translation of Vasumitra’s work 
made a substantial contribution to the topic, and now by a comparative study 
of the Kathdvatthu and Vasumitra’s work, it has been possible to form a 
fair idea of the sectarian differences, and it will be our attempt in this paper 
to point them out within a small compass 

Towards the end of the first century of its existence the Buddhist sangha 
began to split up into several sanghas on account of the differences of opinion 
in matters of doctrines, disciplinary rules, and even in the manner of cutting 
and wearing robes ^ According to the Vinaya traditions of almost all the 
principal schools the first split in the Buddhist church took place at the 
Second (^ncil, held about a century after Buddha’s death The split is 
attributed to differences of opinion regardmg the interpretation of ten pomts 
of disapline An attempt was made in the Council to make up the differences, 
but it met with failure There formed two parties, one favouring a more 
I rigid interpretation of the rules while the other preferred the use of a little 
more discretion in the application of the rules Among the former the monks 
of KauMmbi, Avanti and other western countries were predominant while 
among the latter were the monks of Vai^all, Pafaliputra and other eastern 
countries Once the split commenced, it went on multiplying till we hear of 
the appearance of eighteen sects From differences in disciplmaiy rules, the 
spilt encroached upon doctrines as well, and the Buddhi=t monks developed 

1 Takakusu’s 1-tsmg, p 6 "Each school has traditions handed down from 
teacher to pupil, each perfectly defined and distinct from the other” 
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di^nct divisions among themselves, one espousing certain doctrines as against 
another, and some of the doctrines even going to the length of being almost 
un-Buddhistic 

As far as the tradition goes, the party who were m favour of the letter 
of the law claimed themselves as iriOTe orthodox than the other, though it is 
doubtful if their daim was agreed to by the other The orthodox party also 
could not remain in unison for a long time, for within a short time of its 
existence we hear of its being split up into eleven sub-sects known as Thera- \ 
vada (or Arya Sthaviramkaya ) Mahisasaka, Dharmagupta, Sarvastivada, 
Sam, Ka^yapiya, Sankantika (Sautrantika) and Suttavada, Vatsiputriya (or 
SammiGya), Dharmottariya, Bhadrayanlya, and Chan-naganka 

The un-orthodox party too were split into seven sub-sects known as the 
A^ahasanghika, Gokuhka (Kukkulika), Pafihattivada (Prajhaptivada), 
Bahu^rutiya, CetiyavSda, Ekvyavahanka and Lokottaravada 

Besides these eighteen, we are told that there occurred a few more sub- 
divisions known as the Siddhatthika, Rajaginka, Apaiasaila, Purvasaila 
(collectively called the Andhakas), Uttarapathaka, Vetulyaka, Hemavatika 
(Haimavata), Vapnya, Hetuvada, Vibhajyarada, Abhayaginvasin, Maha- 
viiiaravasin, Dhammarucika, and Sagallya 

The traditions slightly differ in nammg the sects but on the whole there 
IS a fair agreement, and the differences may be overlooked at present 

Chronology of the Sects 

In the Ceylonese chronicles, the emergence of the sects has been shown 
in a genealogical form without any indication of their chronology while in 
Bhavya and Vasumitra’s treatise some indication by centuries has been given, 
e g , Sarvastivada appeared at the beginning of the 3rd century after Buddha's 
death followed by the Vatsiputriya, Dharmottarlya, Sammitiya, Channa- 
girika, and Mahiasaka At the end of the 3rd century and beginning of the 
■Ith, appeared the Dharmagupta, Ka^yapiya and Sautrantika As far as the 
sub-divisions of the Mahasanghikas are concerned, the sects appeanng in the 
2nd century after Buddha’s death were the Ekavyavahanka, Lokottaravada, 
Kukkutika (Gokuhka) and Prajnaptivada Towards the close of the 2nd 
century appeared the Caityakas and the Saila schools There is no doubt 
that the sects appeared one after another, and it seems these came into exist- 
ence in close contiguity, and probably most of them may be dated within 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries after Buddhas death 

Inscriptional Evidences 

The only safe data by which we can proceed to establish the antiquity 

2. I-tsmg, p 10 , Masuda’s translation of Vasumitra’s treatise in the Asw 
Major, II (hencefOTth referred to as "MMuda" only). 
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of a particular sect are the inscnptiona! evidences Buhler® pointed out that 
he did not come across the names of any sect m Bharhut and Sanci uvscrip- 
tions In the inscription on Mathura Lion Capital {circa 120 BC)* the 
'^lahasanghikas and the Sarvastivadins are mentioned as two rival sects. In 
the inscriptions during the reign of Kaniska and Huviska these two sects are 
. mentioned more than once ® 

It IS only in the AmaravaS and Nagarjunikonda mscnptions (3rd and 
__ 4th centuries ad), we come across the names of the Mahisasakas, Bahus- 
rutiyas, Caityakas and the iSaila schools In the Samath inscription (300 
AD ) there is a reference to the Sammitiyas as ousting the Sarvastivadins 
who had previously ousted the Theravadins® If we rely on the inscriptional 
evidences alone, we may chronologically place the origin of sects thus 

(i) Theravada and Mahasanghika 

(ii) Sarvastivada and Mahisasaka 

(ill) Bahu4rutiya, Caityaka and ^ila schools 

(iv) Sammitiya 

Literary Evidences 

The Ceyloneae cnronicles place the origin of the eighteen .sects within 
a century after the Second Council, pointing out only the gradual sub-divisions 
of the sects Bhavya, Vasumitra and Vinitadeva are not more helpful in this 
respect The only literary evidence which is of any use to us is furnished 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Kathavatthu He attributes the 
views discussed in the Kathavatthu to particular sects and thereby helps us 
in finding out how many of the sects were in existence before the Kathavatthu 
was composed The list of sects so mentioned is as follows — Vatsiputrlya 
; (Sammitiya), Sarvastivada, Mahasanghika, Ka^yapiya, Pubbaseliya, Apara- 
seliya, Rajaginka, Siddhatthika, Gokulika, Bhadraylanika, Mahisasaka, 
'Uttarapathaka, Hetuvadin and Vetulyaka 

Unfcrtunately the date of composition of the Kathavatthu is still a 
matter of uncertainty The fact that it discusses views of a sect like the 
Vetulyakas or Suiifiatavadins shows that though its compilation might have 
started quite early, accretions went on till a late date The Vetulyakas or 
I Sufinatavadins need not be placed later than the 2nd or 3rd century A D 
and so we may take it for granted that the sects that the Kathavatthu had in 
view were in existence about the 3rd century A d The mscription too does not 
take us much earlier regarding the date of origin of the Saila and a few other 
sects Vasurmtra’s date would have been the best landmark but the difficulty 

3 /RAS, 1892, p 597 4 A /, ix, pp 139, 141, 146 

5 See my Early Monastic Buddhism (henceforth abbreviated as EMB), II, 
pp 58 f , 122 

6 £ /, IX, p 135 
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arises regarding the identification of Vasumitra, the author of the treatise 
on the sects 

Origin and Home of the Sects 

During the first century of its existence, Buddhism did not spread beyond 
Vesali and Campa on the east, Kosambi and Avanti on the west, Mathura 
and iSravasti on the north, the southern limit being the boundaries of Anga 
and Magadha The participants m the deliberations of the Second Counal 
also hailed from this area The two parties formed m this council lived 
together m Magadha but one preferred to proceed towards the west and the 
other to the east The former adhered to the orthodox views and became 
known as Theravadins or Sthaviravadins, and the latter sided with the un- 
orthodox and came to be called the Mahasanghikas The division between 
the two groups grew wider and wider, ultimately, one paved the way to 
Hinayana and the other to Mahayana 

The Mahasanghikas 

The Mahasanghikas continued to wield their influence at Vesali and 
Pdtaliputra and send out their monks to the north as well as to the south 
Fahien’ found the Vinaya of this .school at Pafahputra while Yuan Chwang®' 
states that the Hinayanic monks of PStaliputra began the Mahasanghika 
school I-tsmg® found the adherents of this school mostly in Magadha, a few 
in Lata and Sindhu, and some in a few places in northern, .southern and 
eastern India side by side with other sects From the statement of the three 
Chinese pilgrims, it is evident that the Mahasanghikas remained in Magadha 
and had a few adherents in the northern and southern countnes The stupa 
at Andarab (Afghanistan)^® and the cave at Karle (Bombay Presidency)^’ 
are dedicated to the teachers of the Mahasanghika school These are clear 
testimonies to the authenticity of the statement of I-tsing 

The offshoots, of the Mahasanghikas, however, were mostly local ones 
The most prominent of them were the §aila schools, known as Purva^ilas, 
Aparasailas, and Uttarasailas and Caityakas The Sailas or hills and moun- 
tains from which a particular branch denved its name are locate’d around 
AmaravaG and Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur district Along with the Saila 
schools there were the Caityakas, who probably denved the name from the 
Mahacaitya erected there, and the Lokottaravadins, who were so called for 
their deification of Buddha 

From all these evidences, we may conclude that the Mahasanghikas were, 
predominant in Magadha having their caitres at Ve^li and Pafaliputra, and 
that their offshoots were localised in the Guntur Distnct, in and around 

I 

Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda 


7 Legge’s Fahien, p 98 
9 l-tstng, p xxiii 
11. El, vii, pp 64 f , 71 f 


8 Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p 269 
10 £ /, XI, p 211 
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The Theravadins 

The Theravadins lived side by side with the Mahasanghikas at Patahputra 
and other places in Magadha but as they probably could not maintain their 
orthodoxy in the observance of Uposathas and other ecclesiastical functions 
they preferred to withdraw themselves to centres, which were not so assailed 
by unorthodox monks They mostly retired to the west, and settled in Kau- 
' Mmbi and Avanti The Theravadins also could not retain their solidarity 
for a long time for we hear of its disruption into several sub-sects, the pro- 
minent o*" which were the Mahisasakj, Dharmagupta, Sarvastivada, Sam- 
mitiya and Sautrantika 

T heravada-Vibha jv avada 

There are ample evidences to show that the original Theravadins pre- 
ferred Avanti to Magadha Mahinda, the propagator of this school m Ceylon, 
also hailed from Vidisa In Ceylon the teachings of this school underwent 
certain changes, for which it was distinguished there as Thera vada-Vibhaj- 
javada The Ceylonese monks of Mahavihara preferred to call themselves 
Vibliajjavadins,’ and not simply Theravadins In Ceylon again the original 
school became further sub-divided into three sects known as Jetavanlya, 
Abhayagirivasins, and Mahaviharavasms 

The Mahi^asakas 

Those of the Theraradms who wended their way southwards and sought 
■an asylum in ancient Mahi?amandala became known as the Mahi^sakas 
They settled in Vanavasi (North Kanara) and Mysore” It is an old 
school, claimmg Purana of Dakkhinagiri as its patron saint This school 
had doctrines and disciplinary rules closely allied to those of the Theravadins 

Dharmagupta 

Some of the Theravada monks must have proceeded north, adopting 
Sanskrit as the medium of their pitaka'^^ They became known as the 
Dharma^pta Piol Przyluski^® suggests that this school very probably 
derived its name from its founder Dharmagupta who may be identified with 
Dharmarakkhita, the Yonaka missionary sent to the north-western countries 

12 We have similar distinction made in the case of another school, viz , the 
Bahusrutiya-vibhajyavada — Prajnaptivada , there was also a Sarvastivada-vibha- 
jyavada See EMB , II, p 1% 

13 See Cullavagga, chap in, colojrfion , Ttkapatfhana Cy , Colophon , Dipo- 
vamsa xviu, 41, 44 

14 EMB II, p 113-114 Fa-hien found the Vinaya text of this school in 
Ceylon 

15. One of their texts is the Abhmtikramatfa Sutra containing the life of 
Buddha 

16 Le Conctle de Rdjagrha, pp 325-6 
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by Moggaliputta Tissa Later evidences show that the Sogdians and Par- 
thians took interest in the disaplinaiy rules of this schod, and De Groot 
also remarks that the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas was actually in use in 
the Chinese monasteres ” Kouei-ki, the commentator on Vasumitra’^ 
treatise, remarks that this school was popular in Central Asia and China 

Sarvastivadins 

Another branch of the Theravadins also moved north-wards, making 
their seats at Mathura, in Gandhara and Kashmir This school, called the 
Sarrastivadins on account of its fundamental doctrine of “ sarvam astt ”, 
adopted Sanskrit as the medium of their pitaka It became very popular 
all over northern India and carried the palm in the days of Kamshka It 
put into shade the oldest school the Theravadins and was for some time 
recognised as the best Indian exponent of original Buddhism The monastic 
universities of the north made a special study of the Tripifakas of this school 
and it could count as its adherents some of the most distinguished writers 
on Buddhism like Sarjighabhadra, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata, Ghosaka, 
Vasumitra and Buddhadeva Besides the three Pifakas, it possessed an 
extensive literature in the shape of commentaries {Vtbha^) for which it 
became later on known as the Vaibha^ika It extended its influence beyond 
the borders of India upto Central Asia but does not seem to have obtained 
a footing in China Its Tripifaka was earned to China by the Chinese pil- 
grims and so waa preserved there in translation Kamshka became an ardent 
supporter of this sect and that accoimts for its populanty all over northern 
India The fact that its doctrines particularly were assailed by Na^rjuna, 
Vasubandhu (after his conversion to Yogacara), Sankara and other philo- 
sophical wnters shows the amount of attention received by it from its oppon- 
ents for several centuries 


The SammitIyas 

This school IS better known as the Vatsiputnyas or Vajjiputtakas It I 
issued out of the Theravada, and so its earlier home was AvanQ ‘for which 
it had the other appellation, Avantaka It is menticmed in the Samath 
inscription proving thereby its existence for sometime at that place Accord- 
ing to I-tsing, it became popular in Lalta and Sindhu, with some followers 
m Magadha, and a few in southern and eastern India 

It IS not possible to locate the remaining sects of the Theravada branch 
The only suggestion that we can offer is that the KaiSyapiya, Sautrantika 
Haimavata and others remained, it seems, in the north, as they were collec- 
tively called the Uttarapathakas by Buddhagosa The rivalry of the 
Sautrantikas with the Vaibhfisikas, and the frequent mention of these tv'O 


17. La C<tde du Mahayana en Chtne, p. 3 
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sects hint that they lived side by side in the monasteries of the nortliern 
countries, and had no particular local habitation. 

Differences in Vinaya Rules 

Vasumitra’s text and the Kaihavatthu have pointed out the doctrinal 
differences of the sects but there is no source of information regarding the 
differences m disciplinary matters That there was a certain amount of 
differences among the sects is evident from the account of the Third Council, 
the remote cause of which was that the monks of different sects refused to 
hold the I%timokkha assembly together, as one group of monks was regarded 
as apOTisuddha (unclean) according to the disciplinary code of another In 
the account of the First Council too, we read of differences of opinion be- 
tween Mahakassapia and Purana of Dakkhiniagiri, relating to seven rules,i“ 
and these seven rules were actually mcorporated in the Mahia^ka and 
Dharmagupta Vinaya texts The differences between the Theravadins and 
the Mahasanghikas regarding the ten points are too well known to be iccount- 
ed here A detailed study of the Sarvastivada Vinaya, which is now being 
published, clearly shows that differences in disciplinary rules were no less 
important than differences in doctrinal matters Regarding the SammiUyas, 
I-tsing remaiks that their Vinaya had special rules regulating the use of 
undergarment, girdles, medicines, and beds^® These Chinese travellers also 
pomt out in a general way that in the cutting and wearing of robes the sects 
differed In view of these findings, though stray and scanty, one has to admit 
that there were differences among the sects relating to disciplinary rules In 
‘ Chinese, as many as five Vinaya texts of five seels are preserved, indicating 
that there were differences in the recensions®® The remarks of 1-tting (pp 
6-7) m this connection are interesting and so they are reproduced here 
" There are small points of difference such as where the skirt of the lower 
garments is cut straight in one, and irregular in another, and the folds of 
the upper robe are, m size, narrow in one and wide in another The Sarvasti- 
vsdins cut the skirt of the lower garment straight while the other three 
(Mahasanghika, Sthavira, Sammitiya) cut it of irregular shape The same 
school ordains separate rooms in lodgings, while the Sammitiyas allow 
separate beds in an enclosure made by ropes The Sarvastivadins receive 
food directly into the hand but the Mahasanghikas marks a place on which 
to place the food 

These points may appear minor to an outsider but were seriously taken 
by the monks, and even now such controversies rage among the monks lu 
Chittagong, Ceylon and Burma 


18. EMB, I, p 331 19 I-tsmg, pp 7, 66, 140 

20 See Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chittebe f npitaka 

21 This la also the pracUce at present followed by the monks at Chittagong, 
in Burma and Ceylon 
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Doctrinal Differences. 

Along with the differences in disciplinary mattos among the various 
sects, the differences m doctrines were no less keen. The Kathavatthu and 
Vasumitra’s treatise are devoted exclusively to the doctrinal differences, but ^ 
their list does not take into account all the sects From this it may be , 
inferred that some of the sects had disciplinary differences only and not ' 
doctrinal In doctrmes also, many minor matters of faith and psychological 
analysis have been included , for our present purpose however, we shall skip 
over those and pomt out only the broad differences. 

Re Buddha and Bodhisattva The Theravadms and their offshoots®* 
were more or less in favour of contriving Buddha as a human being who 
after strenuous exertion, attaiird full knowledge®’ and visualised the Truth 
He was subject to the human frailties though by his yogic powers he could 
■overcome the everyday events of a man’s life The SarvastivSdms andi 
Uttarapathakas added only that the Buddha is above matin and koruna, to 
which however, the Theravadins were not prepared to agree 

All the sects held that the rmktt of the Sravakayana and Buddhayana 
was the same though the margas mi^t be different *’ 

Those who subscnbed to the above view could not attribute to a Bodhi- 
sattva any superior qualities According to them, Bodhisattvahood indicated 
only the previous lives of Gautama Buddha 

The Mahasanghikas and their offshoots were quite opposed to the above 
view They held that Buddha is lokottara (supra-mundane) and is made of 
andsrava (pure) dharmas His body, length of life, powers, etc are all un- 
linuted It is his created body that appears in the world In the words of 
the Mahdvastu (I, pp 167-8), everything of the great is transcendental, 
indudmg his advent mto the world ** 

As a corollary to the above conception of Buddha, this group of schools 
conceived the Bodhisattva also m semi -transcendental form. According to 
them Bodhisattvas 2 ire self-bom, and not bom of parents They do not pass 
through the embryonic stages They take birth out of their own free will 
in any form of existence. 

Re Arhats . Next to the Buddhological speculations come the contro- 
versy relating to the attainments of an Arhat In the eyes of the orthodox 
group, Le, the 'Theravadins and theu offshoots, Arhathood marks the final 
stage of SravakaySna, Le an arhat is a fully emancipated person, he has 

22 MahiSlsakas, SarvSstivadms, Uttarapathakas, etc 

23 It IS the attainment of bodht and omnisaence that make a Buddha 
iEMB II p 172). 

SW. EMB., II, pp. 147-8, 172. 25 EMB , II, p. 164. 

26. For details, dee EMB., II, pp 63, 154. 

20 
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attained Nirvana, the summum bonum He cannot have any impurity, or 
ignoranoe about the truth, or doubt about the Triratna. He is not subject 
to temptatua and is above good and bad deeds and so cannot be said to 
acquire merits He can have no retrogression from arhathood 

The Sarvastivadins, however, differ on certain points regiuding the 

V attainments of an Arhat They state that arhats are of two categories, viz , 
sa(sva) -dhormaktdala (aware of one’s own dharmas) or paHildvimutta and 
paradharrmku§ala (aware of one’s own as well as other’s dharmas) or 
ubhatobhdgavtmutta The Sarvastivadins hold that Arhats of the former 
category acquires only ksaya^’’ and not anutpdda^^ jhdna and they are subject 
to retrogression , they do acquire merits Of the 12 links of the casual chain, 
four only, viz ndmarupa, saddyatana, sparsa and vedana remain active in 
the case of arhats They' are also subject to the effects of past karma 

The Mahasanghikas and their (^shoots on the contrary hold that arhats 

V can have no retrogression from •arhathood but there was a section of the 
Mahasanghikas, who were probably followers of Mahadeva who attributed 
to the arhats the following frailties — (t) that they can be tempted by' 
others, (ul they may have ignoranoe on certain matters, (m) they may 
have doubt , and (tv) that they gam knowledge with others’ help^" 

The Saila schools, however, hdd m agreement with the Sarvastivadins 
that an arhat is subject to the deed of his former lives 

Re Anupubbabhisamaya {gradual reahsatioh of the' stages) According 
I to the Sarvastivadins and Sammitiyas, the realisation of the four stages of 
1 sanctification takes place gradually, but there is no bar to the realisation of 
the second and the third stages at one and the same time 

The Theravladins and MahiSsakas agree with the Mahasanghikas in 
^ holding that the realisation of the four stages may take place all at once 

Re Percipient The question raised is whether the organs of sense by 
themselves perceive or it is the vtnhana of the organs of sense that perceives 
The Theravadins and a section of the Mahasanghikas subscribe to the latter 
view while the Sarvastivadins and the Saila Schools uphold the former 

Re Asarriskjtas 'The Theravadins hold that there are only three. 
asarfiskrtas, viz Pratisamkhydnirodha, Apratisatjikhydmrodha and Akdsa 
The Saila schools increase them to nine by adding the four higher samdpattis 
(trances), pratltyasamutpddaiagikatva (or the unchangeable law of causa- 


27 That his impurities are gone 

28 That he wiU have no more rebirth 

29 For detailed expositions of these four items, see EMB , II jjp 64-65 85 ff 

30. See EMB, II, pp 67, 156 31. Jb*d , pp 67, 101. 

32 Kathdvatthu points out that even akasa should be excluded »fnjin toe list 
of asaipkhatas as it is not tmam lenam accutaift amatam. See EMB, II, p 102 
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tion), and the aryamdrgangikatva (or the fact of attainment of a marga or 
phala) . The Mahi^asakas also count the number of asarfiskrtas as nine^ 
and their list of tin additional six is as follows : (t)| Acala {or immova- 

bilitjr), (it) kuSedadharmatathata (or the eternal law of good dhartna), (id) 
akusdadharmatathatd (or the eternal law of bad dharma), (tv) avy&kjta- 
dharmatathata (or the eternal law of indeterminate dharma), (v) mdrgdtt- 
gatathatd (or the eternal law of the path) and (vi) pratltyasamutpada- 
taihata (or the eternal law of causatiwi) 

Re Antardbhava The conception of a temporary existence of a being 
after death and before rebirth (fnjtyupapathbhavayorantardbhavatlha yah) 
was brought in for the first time by the Sarvastivadms and then taken up by I 
the Sammitiyas, and other schools Buddhaghosa says that this conception 
was unknown to the Theravadins but it was suggested by the class of bemgs 
known as the Antardfianmixbdyi arhats Accordmg to the Sarvastivadina 
and others, this antardbhava serves as a link between one existence andi 
another In the Saptabhavasutra^* it is even counted as one of the gaits 
(forms of existence) and in the Dharmaskandha it is said to have cafejus, 
caksufindrya, cak^vdyatana and caksurdhdtu ““ In the Prakaranagrantha as 
also in the PraptapUsdra of the Sarvastivadms, it is not counted as a gait, 
as it is neither (bad) nor kusala (good), it is avydhta and akli’iia^^ 
They further state along with the Sammitiyas that there is antardbhava ui 
Kama and Rupa dhatus only and not in Arupa The Theravadms and 
Mahi^sakas, and the Saila schools deny the existence of antardbhava 

Re Reals The Sarvastivadms maintain that five dharmas subdivided 
into seventyfive’’^ exist in their subtlest form at all times whether in the 
past, present or future They contend that constituted objects dismtegrate 1 
but not the subtle dhaitnas themselves, vedand, eg, exists at all times, 
though it may temporarily be good, bad or indifferent From the controversy 
as given in the Kathdvatthu, the opinion of the Sarvastivadms may be 
stated thus — 

(i) The past and future do not exist but they are perceptible m the 
present 

(it) It IS the bhdva of each of the five dharmas and not dharmas that 
persist in the past, present and future 

(tit) An object may lose its pastness, presentness, or futumy but not 
its objectness but that objectness is not identical with mbbdna or ntbbdna- 
bhdva , an arhat, e g. has atita-rdga but he is not therefore sardga, in other 
words, his rdga is so subtle that it is ineffective ' 

33 Masuda in Asut Major, II, p 61 

34 See Abhtdkarmakoia, iii, p 13 

35». Ibid. 36 Ibid, iii, 4, h> 14-15 

37 For the list, slee EMB., II, pp 141-2 
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Among the Sarvastivadm teachers, there are agam differences of opinion 
relatmg to the intei'pretation of sarvam asti Bhadanta Dharmatrata main- 
tains bhavanyathStva i.e. the past, present and future are differentiated on 
account of the non-idaitity of bkava and not of dravya. Bhadanta Gho^aka 
maintams lak^ananyaiKdtva, le, the dharmas in their transition from past 
to present and present to future undergo changes in characteristics {lakfotfas) 
only. Bhadanta Vasumitra holds avasthanyathdtva that the past, present and 
future of a dharma indicate only the difference in condition [avasthd) of the 
same dhctrma Bhadanta Buddhadeva mamtains anyonyatkdtva, i e past, 
present and future are spoken of relatively Vasubandhu accqjts the third 
interpretation as given by Vasumitra 

The above opimon of the Sarvastivada is accepted by the later Mahi- 
4asakas but not the earlier who state that the present only exists but not the 
past and future. All other schods including the Sautrantikas are opposed 
to this opinion of the Sarvastivadins 

Se Pudgala The Sammitiyas or the Vatsiyas or the Vatsiputriyas 
' advocate the doctnne that there is a pudgala (a self, a personality) besides 
the five elements (skandhas) composing a bemg^® The pudgala is mdefinable 
and persists through the several existence of a being till it reaches nirvana 
It IS, however, neither identical nor different from skandhas It is changing 
along with the skandhas, and disappears when the skandhas disappear m 
•nirvana It is not kfonika (momentary) like the skandhas, and it has not 
all the properties of a constituted object , agam it is also not unchanging and 
ever existing like nirvana In short, the pudgala is neither a constituted nor 
an unconstituted component of a being 

The Sautrantikas may be pointed out as holdmg a doctrine similar to 
that of the Sammitiyas They assert the continued existence of the very 
subtle citta (or bija or vdsand) Vasumitra attnbutes to them the doctnne 
of the transference of skandhamdtra from one existence to another, for which 
they may be identified with the Saipkantika or the Saipkifintivadins 


38. See Abhtdharputkoia^vyakhya, Jap. ed, pp. 470-J. 

39. The BhadraySiukas, Dhaimaguptas and SajpkrantivSdins accepted this 
view 

40. The Darstantika-SautiSntiJcas state that citta only exists and not caittas 
while other Sautrantikas admit the existence of citta as well as caittaj. 


SOME SANDESA KAVYAS & MALABAR GEOGRAPHY 

By 

Dr C KUNHAN RAJA 

K^idasa has descnbed many places in Western India m his Meghaaan- 
deSa, The descnption starts from somewhere near Nagpur and goes up to 
the Himalayas It is mainly the Malwa country that he descnbes After 
Malwa, the whole region up to the Himalayas is practically left off. Evident- 
ly Malwa was his home After Kahdasa, poets have written many Sandeia 
Kavyas But there are not many that have an interest from the point of 
view of either history or geography , many of them have taken a philosophical 
and religious turn It is only when countries, cities, temples and other places 
are descnbed, that the poem has an interest for us from the point of view of 
history and geography Such Sanded Kavyas are rare, though the number 
of SandeSa KSvyas is very high in Sansknt Literature 

In imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghasande^, the poets of Malabar have com- 
posed many SandeSa Kavyas and they have a real interest for the students of 
Malabar History In these SandeSa Kavyas, the poets find an opportunity to 
descnbe many kingdoms, many temples, many palaces, many rivers and many 
such places Many of these Sanded Kavyas are not available in pnnt and 
no attempt has been made to tap the nch source of information few the recon- 
struction of the history of ancient Malabar 

What is called Malabar is the land on the west coast where the Malayalam 
language is spoken The people have preserved a distmct mode of bfe through 
many centunes. It is only in recent times that the life m Malabar has shown 
signs of change and a tendency to be equated with the life in other parts of 
India Caste distinction, the village organisation, marriage and mharitance, 
dress and food, houses and temples — ^in all such matters Malabar shows some 
distmctive feature Malabar is at present divided into three political units, 
namely the States of Travancore and Cochin and the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency The advent of the Portuguese and the Dutch, the wars 
between the Zamorins of Calicut and the Rajas of Cochin in which the Euro- 
pean nations took sides, later the rise of the power of the Muslim rulers of 
Mysore and their mterference in the affairs of Malabar, the appearance of the 
Emglish on the scene and the part played by them in shaping the political 
structure of the west coast m the eighteenth and mneteenth centunes — these 
factors have changed the whole phase of Malabar history and geography 

There was a time when Malabar was parcelled out into a large number of 
anall idng d nms . There was no power that could be called the Paramount 
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Power of Malabar. The history of the days of the Perumals, when Malabar 
was supposed to have had a political unity, is shrouded in the veil of mytho- 
logy and anecdotes The FSiijdya and Cola kings had some sort of power 
over portions of Malabar at times, especially in the southern parts But at 
the time 1 propose to deal with, there was no such external authonty wielding 
power in Malabar In descnbing the geography of Malabar dunng this parti- 
cular period, which I propose to consider in this Paper, I have to deal with 
the following Sande^a Kavyas I give below a brief account of each of them 

I The SukasandeSa This is by tradition known to have been wntten 
by a Nambudm Brahmin named Laksiradasa, belonging to the house of Kari- 
nnampilly on the banks of the Alwaye River, in modem Travancore In this 
SandeSa, the message is sent through a parrot from Rameswaram on the east 
coast to a place called Trikkanamatilakam (Item 28) near Cranganore (Item 
27 ) This was the seat of the kings of Malabar in ancient days and it was a 
very important city till a few centuries ago The route is through Cape 
Comorin and Trivandrum The woik is available at the Mangalodayam Ltd , 
Tnchur (Cochin State) 

The exact date of this work is not known According to local tradition, 
it IS before the time of Sankanacarya But such an early date is not accepted 
by many scholars Anyway it must be earlier than the thirteenth century a d , 
as will be evident from the description of the next Sandesa Sukasande^a will 
be designated as SK 

II Unnun ftiSANDESA This is a poem in Malayalam Except in the 
matter of language, it follows the technique of Sansknt Sandesa KSvyas, and it 
IS an imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghasandefei The only difference is that in this 
poem there are six verses as an introduction, in which there is a Mangala and 
a description of the heroine and a dedKation of the work for the joy and glory 
of the heroine by the hero (who is evidently the poet himself) The author is 
a member of the Vadakkumkur royal family, the northern branch of the Bim- 
bili kin^s, now a part of the Travancore State 

This poem must be assigned to the fourteenth century, since there is the 
reference to the messenger (a member of another royal family) having fought 
against the Tuluijka army (evidently the Sultans of Madura). The route 
is from Tnvandrum to Sindhudvipa, the capital of the VatakkunkQr or nor- 
thern branch of the Bimbili kingdom (see item 16) This poem will be de- 
signated UN 

III Kokilasande§a This is by the poet UddandB, who is supposed 
to have been living m Malabar in the early part of the fifteenth century The 
route described is from Canjeevaram m the Chingelpet District of the Madras 
Presidency to a place called Chennamangalam, (now a part of the Cochin 
State) between the two arms of the Alwaye river (item 24) The messenger 
is asked to enter Malabar through Mysore (Hosala kingdom) in its north- 
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eastern comer The poem closely follows Kalidasa’s MeghasandeSa in tech- 
nique, and IS supposed to be a complement to ^kasande^a (No. I above), 
in so far as this poem describes such portions of Malabar as are not included 
in the other This will be designated as KL The work is available at Man- 
galodayam Ltd , Trichur (Cochm State) 

IV. MayOrasanmSa In techmque, this follows No II above, in so 
far as there are two introductory verses (a mangala and a mention of the he- 
roine and the poem in honour of her) before the hero in separation is intro- 
duced The poem mentions Uddaiijna, the author of the previous poem, as a 
living poet and as such its date is also in the fifteenth century The route des- 
cnbed is from Trivandrum to a place called annakara (item 35) near Trichur 
(Item 31) 

The author of the poem is identical with the author of Kaumidl, the com- 
mentary on Abhinavagupta’s Dhvanyalokalocana , this is all that is definitely 
known of the author , so far as available evidences go, there is reason to assume 
that he belonged to a royal family in modem Cochin State (the writer’s own 
family) The poem will be designated MR, This is printed in the Poona 
Oriental Senes 

V BhramarasandeSa This is by one Vasudeva and must be assigned 
to the first half of the seventeenth century It mentions Narayana Bhatta 
whose date is definitely known from many of his works It also mentions his 
teacher Acyuta (Pi^aroti) the date of whose death is also known as 1624 ad 
T he route described is from Tnvandrum to a place in Malabar Distnct called 
Svetadurga (white fort), which may be identified with the present Kottakal, 
a few miles to the north of the Tirur railway station on the Madras to Manga- 
lore railway line, 388 miles from Madras (See under item 44) The work 
has been printed as No 128 in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series This will 
be designated BR 

VI KokasanleSa This is a beaubful Malayalam poem, of which only 
a portiMi has been found, and this portion has been published in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Pan-Kerala Literary Academy for October-November I 9 J 2 The 
date cannot be defimtely fixed The language is fairly old It must be later 
than 1500 a a in so far it records the conquests of parts of the Cochm tem- 
tory by Zamonn of Calicut This describes the route from a place called 
Thriprankot (item 44), a few miles to the south-east of Tirur railway stabon 
(menboned m the previous section), to Quilon (Item 7) in Travancore State 
This will be designated KK The portion received ends with the description 
of Idappilli (see under item 20) 

Although I have menboned six works, and although there are many more 
Sandela KSvyas whidi descnbe portions of Malabar, I am takmg into consi- 
derabon mainly three of the above, the Sukasande^ (No I), KokilasandeSa 
<No III) and Mayurasandefia (No. IV), since they exhaust the whole tern- 
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tory from one end of Malabar to the other, and also since they are the earli- 
est The Sandeia KSvyas I and III would have been enough for the pur- 
pose Yet the route m IV is slightly different from the route in III, and IV 
mentions and describes imjxirtant places on the route not found in the others 
I will make ample references to the others when there is occasion 

What is noteworthy m these SandeSakavyas is the fact that between 
Cranganore (item 27) and Quilon (no 7), there is no mention of the places 
on the present coast line Now we have two very important Ports in this 
stretch of land, namely, Alleppey and Cochin It has to be assumed that in 
those days the coast line was much more to the east in this part of the country. 
Peihaps there were sandbanks, which later became habitable places Thus 
except in the seventeenth century Sandeia (No V), no other poem mentions 
a place on the present-day coast line between (Juilon and Cranganore The 
sea at that time must have been washing the shores at places now represented 
by Kottayam and Ernakulam, and what are now back-waters were then open 
sea 

Another interesbng point that I have noticed is that there is no refer- 
ence to any boat traffic at all along this coastal region ^ Now, the so-called 
back-waters between the coastal strip of land and the mainland, jomed toge- 
ther by occasional canals, form one of the most striking features of the west 
coast, and boat traffic along these back-waters has become very important 
Perhaps in those days there was nothing like a back-water system , there 
was only the open sea with occasional sand-banks It is true that Ibn Batuta 
mentions his journey from Calicut to Quilon in ten days and his haltmg at 
the capital of a chieftain, now attempted to be identified with the principality 
of Villarvattara, which about the year 1600 ^ d was merged into the Cochin 
State (see Cochin State Manual, p 96) Perhaps he travelled by sea and not 
by a back-water 

Now there is a connected water route from Malabar to Trivandrum for 
nearly three hundred miles Until there was the railway line opened and 
motor vehicles also began to ply, the water-route was the only one available 
for long distance journeys 

We have to assume that the Sandesakavyas describe the route or dinar ily 
known and used m those days, and such routes must have taken a direction 
which would pass along the principal temples and cities and other places of 
public interest Or perhaps, such places grew up in those localities on ac- 
count of the fact that the popular route lay along that Ime., Thus we are 
in a position to chart the old route m Malabar from one end to the other by 
an examination of these Sandesakavyas With these preliminary remarks 
I give below bnef notes on the vanous places noted in these SandeSakavyas. 

1 Cape Comcsun. Described in Sk (35), where there is a temple of 
Kumaii Starting from Rameswaram, the route comes to Malabar, which 
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is spoken of as the country ruled by Brahmins, the mirror for the (prowess 
of the) hands of ParaSurama, shirung with betel-leaves, cocoa-nut trees and 
arica-nut trees. (34). 

2 Vakragiri. This comes after Cape Comorin, to the north, a little 
off the regular route, where sages perform penance and where celestial beings 
sport. The place is not definitely ideitified (Sk 36). 

3. SUCHINDRA The famous temple of Suchmdra is described in SK 
37 and 38 Here persons alleged to have been guilty of illicit relations with 
Brahmin ladies could get their innocence proved through the ordeal of 
dipping their hands into boiling ghee , this ordeal contmued in that place for 
a long time. There is also a Brahmin Agrahara in front 

4 Trivandrum Designated Sydnandura, which is a Sanskritisation of 
the Malayalam form Tirendram of the Sansknt Sri Anantapura, which first 
becomes Tim Anantapura and then Tirendra in Malayalam (SK 40 to 
48 , MR 26 to 35) Vi$nu as AnantaiSayana, the great Bali festival, the 
jewels, silks and other shining objects that are very conspicuous in that 
festival, the young men and chamung ladies who assemble to witness the 
festival — all these are descnbed m both There is no mention of the royal 
residence there, since that city became the seat of the Government only at 
a much later time UN also describes the city ; and it too does not men- 
tion the royal residence BR. mentions the reigning King there as Ravi Var- 
man , but one is not certain if Tnvandmm itself was the seat of the Govern- 
ment It is said that the route starting from Tnvandmm, lies through the 
country mled by king Ravi Varman It is not also quite certain to which 
jxilitical division m southern Malabar this city belonged at that time Quilon 
was the most important kingdom at that time, in the south SK devotes 6 
more verses to describe the morning in that place MR speaks of the ocean 
immediately after leavmg Trivandmm So does UN also Trivandrum is, 
to all the poets, one of the most important places in Kerala even in those times 
The temple and the festival must have been known throughout the country 

5 A Siva Temple MR speaks of a Siva temple after leaviag Tnvan- 
dmm (50) and before reaching Varkala (next item) It is spoken of as sur- 
rounded by sea There is now a temple called Kathmakkulam, which has the 
ojien sea on one side and the back-water on the other side There is archae- 
ological evidence of once there having been a Siva temple in the sea itself, 
surrounded by ocean, which has now disappeared The temple was known 
as Srimulavasam and it was at one time a Buddhist Temple It must have 
been near Varkala and not further to the nortn m the middle Travancore 
(see Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol II, Part II ; the Paper on 
Buddhist and Jam vestiges m Malabar) It is more likdy that it is this 
lost temple that is referred to than the present Kathinakkulam. UN. also 
mentions a Siva temple after leaving Tnvandmm and before reaching Varkala 
(57 to 61). 
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6 Varkala This is a famous temple, now called Janardana, 

where the tank with crystal water is world-famous (MR 50 ; UN 66, 67) 

7 Quilon This IS another famous place, described in detail in all 
the Sande&ikavyas It is famous for its wealth and opulence It is the capi- 
tal of the Kukapa kings, who belong to the lunar race (SK 54 to 56 , MR 
51 to 55 , CN 67 to 71 , BR 26 to 27) 

8 Two RIVERS SK speaks of two rivers after Quilon (57) We are 
not sure of the identity of these rivers The coast line from Quilon to Cran- 
ganore has changed considerably and the topography too has altered 

9 Ojanap MR (57' speaks of the rich country of Otanl^ and men- 
tions the fertile fields before reaching this country 

10. KantivOr This IS another wealthy city on the west coast in olden 
days and this is the capital of the Kayankulam kings, who belonged to the 
Yadava dynasty The country was annexed to the Travancore State by 
king Martanda Varma in the beginning of the eighteenth century MR spe- 
cially mentions the handsome ladies of the place (58 and 59) UN also 
(100) descnbes the charms of the place 

11 Panayanar This IS a Kali temple described in MR (60), where 
the name is not given UN gives the name of the temple (113) MR speaks 
of Kali playing with tlie skull of the Asura as with a ball 

12 Tiruvalla This is a famous Visnu temple, described in SK (T. 
and 59), MR (60 to 62) and UN (119 to 121) Special mention is made 
of the learned Brahmins and the devotees in the temple. 

13 Manikantha temple SK speaks of a forest after Tiruvalla (60) 
and MR describes this Vi?nu temple (63) where there is the Goddess who 
gives food to all (Items 12 and 13 are in Tekkunfcu country) 

14 Vancula river MR describes this in 64 and 65 and UN in 129 
MR also speaks of the gardens and their beauties after this nver 

15 EttumanOr This is a great 6iva temple (MR 67 and UN 132) 
The place is designated in Sanskrit as kirtimadgrama Ettam means “ fame ” 
(Idrti) , ana means “having” (mat) , ur means "village” (grama) 

16 SindhudvIpa This is the destination in UN Sindhu means 
“ocean” (Katal) and dvipa means “island” (turuttu) So Sindhudvipa 
IS the Sanskrit equivalent of the modem Katatturuttu, near the famous Siva 
temple called Vaikom, This is the capital of the northern branch of the 
Bimbili country (Vatakkumkur), the southern branch being round about 
Nos 12 and 13 above, known as Thekkunkur Both MR and SK speak of 
the elephants there (MR 68 to 70 , SK 60 and 61) These two countries 
were annexed to the Travancore State at a later time. 

17 Phulla river. MR describes this in 71 and 72 and SK in 62. 
The nver is now known as Muvvattupuzha, which joins the back-water 
south of Emakulam 
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18. Brahmin villages. Both SK. and MR speak of the famous 
Brahimn villages after crossing this river These villages were occupied by 
very learned Brahmins (MR 73; SK 62). 

19 Ravipura MR mentions this in 74 SK mentions the temple 
where the deity has Ananta as pedestal, but does not mention the name of 
the temple MR also describes the deity in the same way Both speak of 
the learned Brahmins who were well-versed in the meaning of the Upamsads. 
The place is the modem Tnpunithura, the residence of the Maharajas of 
Cochin 

20 SuBRAHMANYA TEMPLE SK speaks of 3 Subrahmanya temple here 
through a double meaning, there is reference also to a great Brahmin named 
Subrahmanya, who used to live opposite the temple The temple has now 
been identified as with the Vayattil temple, two miles to the north of Tripu- 
nithura 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining a few names after this Before 
we take up those names, I must state that although the route described m the 
old poems are along a more easterly line, that must have been the coastal line 
at that time Katatturuttu, mentioned in item 16, can have that name only 
if that had been on the coast Tumttu need not mean an island , it may 
also mean sandy bank Now it is a little inland , then there is the back- 
water and also the coastal strip of land before we reach the sea On this 
present coastal strip is the important port of Allepey and a few miles to the 
south of this town, there is the temple of Ampalappuzha, where once mied 
King Devanarayama, the patron of poets and scholars, a great scholar and 
wamor himself TTie famous Malabar poet, Narayana Bhatta lived m his 
court , so did at a much later time, the great Malaysia poet Kuifican Nam- 
biyar and also a great Sanskrit poet of the same time named Rama PaijivSda 
It is only in BR that we have a mention of Devanarayana One is not sure 
if even BR is speaking of the coastal territory or only some town more to the 
east The mention is after the two Bimbili countries 

Vaikom is another famous Siva temple This is not mentioned m any 
of the older poems But BR menti<»is it The route in the older poems 
lies very near the temple The infeience should be that it was not an im- 
portant temple at that time or that the ten^le did not exist at all. 

After passing Tnpunithura, BR mentions the great anscestral palace 
of the Cochin Maharajas on the west coast Perhaps this is the modem 
Cochin Palace built for the Maharajas of Cochin by the Dutch 

Even though those places might have become solid land at that time 
and even though some villages or even towns might have sprung up, the 
ordinary route in those days lay much to the east of the present-day coastal 
line That is certain It may not be that Cochin and Alleppey did not exist 
then The probabihty is that they were insignificant places and came into 
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prominence when later the Portuguese and the Dutch came and settled down 
on the coastal region. 

21 A SrvA TEMPLE After Tnpunithura and the Subrahmanya tem- 
ple (items 19 and 20) SK mentions a great 6iva temple It is simply intro- 
duced as “that temple”. It must have been so very famous at that time 
that no special mention of the name was needed- In the notes m the edition 
of the work in Malayalam scnpt with Malayalam translation, the annotator 
says that the temple is the one at Tnkakkara, two miles to the east of 
Idappilli (now a railway station next to Emakulam on the way to Shorar 
nur) Others say that it is the temple at Tnkkarur, a few miles to the east 
of Alwaye railway station cmi the same line (one next to Idappilli) There 
IS a third opimon that it is the temple of Peruvaram in Parur, on the island 
formed by the two arms of the Alwaye river All that SK says is that in the 
temple, the twelve, two, eight, and eleven (total 33) gods reside. MR also 
speaks of all the gods (certainly the 33 gods) reside there In Tnkkakkara 
there are many minor deities installed Sso is the case with Peruvaram But 
SK says that the river Cunoi (taken to be the Alwaye river) flows not far. 
So the preference is for Tnkkarur The minor deities installed in the two 
temples have nothing to do with the 33 gods 

Now, KK mentions a place called Ulanad and also a temple there where 
the Deity had to give up half his body to Parvafl after his defeat in his fight 
with Kama, and as for the other half, he had to remain content with being 
33rd m rank Now in the Upanisad enumeration, Prajapati (le Siva him- 
self) comes as the 33rd This descnption has some relevancy only if m the 
temple there were the 33 gods MR speaks of the god " who is a moon to 
the moon-stone of the heart of Parvati .” Taking these things tc^thei*, we 
have to assume that in SK and m MR the temple mentioned is just the one 
mentioned in KK (SK 65 , MR 75 , KK 88 and 90) 

MR here mentions a Sankara, who is very liberal and who feeds Brah- 
nuns, who is a great authority on Sukra and Barhaspatya niti Since the 
place is in the Parur country, some scholars assume that Sankara is the kmg 
of that country who was known as Sankararama But he is known only as 
Sankararama or as Rama^ankara, and never as mere Sankara It is very 
bkely that he is the author of Jayamangala commentary on Arthaiastra If 
thi§ is so, this gives us the date of that commentary, namely, about 1400 a d , 
which IS the date of MR 

22 Balya country This is the most difficult place to fix It is des- 
cribed in MR (78 to 85) The place is not known in any other place in 
literature All that we know from MR about the locatiwi is that it is to 
the east of the route to be followed In the palace the messenger is told that 
he could meet the great poet Uddaipda. UddaijKja is by popular titidition, 
known only to be connected with the Zamonn of Calicut and not with such 
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a southon country. It is also said in the course of the description that the 
capital of the country is Bh&tivahim. This city too is not known in Malabar 
from any other source. 

From the similanty of the name Balya with Villarvattam, which is a 
known country, there is a tendency to identify the two places The great 
difficulty IS that Villarvattam is not to the east of the route, but rather on 
the route itself, in so far as it is identified with Chennamahgalam, the place 
where Paliyat Achan now lives This is also the destination m KL (See 
item 24 below) This is just to the north of Pteruvaram temple or Ulanad 
menticttied under the previous item and much to the west of Trikkakara or 
Tnkkarur mentioned in the same item There is another difficulty that in MR. 
the hero speaks of this country and its capital as “ my own ” The author is 
a king himself and he cannot be expected to speak of the capital of a petty 
chieftain like Villarvattam as " my own.” There is no way of bnnging about 
any sort of relaticmship between the hero (who is also the author of MR ) 
and the Villarvattam family 

I am inclined to identify Balya with Perumpatappu family, the modem 
Cochin Royal family Accordmg to Paijini (V-u-120), taken along with a 
Vartika, Balya means “having renowned army” Perum means “great” 
or “renowned” and pata means “army” Thus Balya can be the Sans- 
kritisation of Perumpaita Sivavilasa, mentioned m item 26 below, denotes 
this family in Sanskrit as bahuvyapti, which means havmg great expansion 
(perum patarpu) Balya may be a siiiular adaptation into Sanskrit MR. 
has many other similar adaptations like ingudibhuvibhaga for otanad (item 
9) and kirtimadgrama for ettumanur (item 15) This family is known to 
have had the overlordship of Malabar and they are styled Keraledldlvara, 
the Raja (see item 26 below) Thus one can understand how the hero 
(and the author , who is himself a kmg, speaks of this palace as “ his own, ’ 
in so far as it is the palace of his overlord 

Then there is the word “ Bhutivthinl " which is the name of the capital 
of the Balya country. Bhuti means ashes and vahini means nver, or even a 
tank So some people try to identify this with a tank called raralflniinm 
(ash-tank), which is near the site of the palace, if the country is identified 
with Villarvattam It may be that the palace had the name and the tank 
retams the name now But BhuUvahiru can also mean “ Vellar ” and it may 
be the place called Vellarppilli, which was the seat of the PeiVimpatappu 
family for a long time Thus the Balya country can be the country of the 
Perumpatappu family. 

In this latter assumption, there is only one difficulty The river Cunji 
IS described after Balya country (Item 25) Bnt Vellarpilh is after the 
Alwaye nver with which Ounoi is identified Here one matter must be taken 
into (xxisideration. The Alwaye nver is known only as Marudvitha and not 
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OQro!. In all the descriptions, CQnol is related with TiruvaiScikkuIain (item 
26) It may be that the name CunjI is given only to the part of the nver, 
after it joins the other nver called Chalakkudi river now, and knovm to Sansy 
knt as Nau The portion of the nver after this confluence la short (Cunji) 
and Tiruvafiakkulam is on that part If this is what is meant by Oumi, 
then Curni comes after Balya (even according to my explanation) and every- 
thing is all right. 

Here 1 must also say that in KK when Idappilli is descnbed there is the 
epithet " Vasutatimahavahiniju^parSva ” This is identical with Bhuti- 
vahitfi. The expression in MR is “ bhutivahiny^hya ” (named Bhutirahini 
which may be a mistake for " brutivahmyahinyadhya ” (adorned by bhuti- 
vahini ) Then bhutivalimi is a nver between the Idappilly country and Perum- 
patappu country Since the coastal region has undergone much change, it is 
not possible to identify this river now Even the course of the Alwaye river 
has changed much Its southern arm now is not what it once was, if there was 
such an arm m ancient times Vasutatimahavahinl or bhutivahmi can very 
well be the upper part of the Alwaye river before it branches off into the two 
arms This may be another name Idappili is only five miles from it which 
may be its northern boundary Vellarppilli is on its bank a little further up 
Bhutivahmi and Vasutatatimahavahini answer to the Malayalam word Muta- 
lar Mhtal means wealth and Ar means river I am told that there is such 
a river in that locality But when I made further inquiries, the first informa- 
tion has not been confirmed The matter needs further elucidation 

The only notable thmg about Balya country mentioned is that there are 
extensive sugar-cane plantations in the country 

23 Abhinavakurumba temple This is mentioned in MR (74) as 
near the palace of the Balya kings There Brahmins are fed sumptuously 
There are many Kali temples on the banks of the Alwaye nver which are 
supposed to be later installations of the Kali temple called Putiya Kavu (new 
temple) n^ar the site of Villarvattam , but that is far too much to the west, 
to fit in with the route Near Vellarpilli, there is a temple called Putiyedat 
(also meamng new temple), and this may be the temple that is meant here 
Cranganore is called Kurumba and has also the name of Kotunnallur Thus 
Abhinavakurumba appears to be the Sanskritisation of a name Ilannallur 
But I have not been able to locate a Temple dedicated to the CJoddess in that 
locality, having such a name All that I can say is that the Idappalli royal 
family has the name of Ilannallur also But the description is here about 
the Perumpatappu family and not Idappalli family 

24 Jayantamangala This is the modem Chennamangalam, which 
lies within the two arms of the Alwaye river There is the Narasimha temple 
descnbed by UddajjiJa m his KL (91 ) This place is the destination in KL. 
Uddauda’s consort lived here m a house called Marakkara At present the 
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residence of the Plaliyath Acchans, the nunister and commander-m-chief of 
the Cochin Maharajas for a long time, is in this place But no SandeSakSvya 
mentions this Villarvattam is supposed to have been here and the last mem- 
ber of the family gave over the rights of the family to the Paliyath Achan 

25 COrnI This IS supposed to be the Alwaye river , most likely it is 
only the lower reaches of the river, after it is joined by the Chalakkudi river, 
that bore this particular name, All the poets describe this river with great 
enthusiam It is described as a charming lady, whom it is very difficult to 
Ignore and piass by The sports of the ladies of Mahodayapura (next item) 
IS specially mentioned in the poems (SK 65 to 67 , KL 87 to 90 , MR 86 
to 89) In BR Ounji is supposed to form a moat on the eastern side of the 
ancestral palace of the Perumpatappu kings on the west coast, which palace 
IS identified with the palace at Cochin 

26 Mahodayapura This is the modem Timvaficikkulam on the 
Alwaye nver along it lower reaches This was the seat of the Pemmals It 
was also the residence of the Pemmpatappu kings (modem Cochin royal 
family) and in a work called :§ivavilasa the Pemmpatappu king is mentioned 
as living at this place (Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
R, No 5146 I have my own copy) The Siva temple here is called 
Ahjanak^etra (MR 90 , KL 87) and Paficaranga in BR (63) It is spoken 
of as the seat of the KeraladhiSvaras (MR 91) and of the Raja m SK 
(68) BR also uses the same expression (61) In connection with a para 
mount power in Malabar, it must be mentioned in this connection that in 
ancient literatures which I am now examining, the Pemmpatappu kings are 
the only paramount power spoken of There is no early literary evidence of 
the last Pemmal having distributed his kingdom and titles to five of his heirs 

27 Cranganore This is Kummba temple The Kali temple here 
IS well known in the whole of Malabar The devotion to the Goddess, of 
even the trees is specially mentioned (SK 71 , KL 91 , MR 92) 

28 Trikkanamatilakam This city is designated as Gunaka in all 
the poems This is the destination in SK KL does not mention it MR 
speaks of it and mentions the great poets and the charming ladies of the place 
(93 and 94) This city was mined long ago It was once a very opulent 
city Now it IS only an ordinary village 

29 Irinjalakkuda This is called Sangamagrama The Deity is 
described in all ancient poems as Visnu MR mentions the four arms of the 
Deity holding the disc, club, conch and ak§a-bead A very late poem speaks 
of the Deity as Bharata, son of Daiaratha and brother of Rama The 
modem notion too is that the Deity is Bharata There is a tank called Kuli- 
pmi (MR 95 to 97 , KL 85) BR also speaks of this place (70) The 
Brahmins of the place were well versed in Vedas and were performing the 
vedic sacrifices 
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30. A Village After Innjalakkuda, MR. (98) mentions of villages 
resided by very holy Brahmins. 

31 TEichur MR (98) and KL (81) mention this place. The Siva 
temple here is very famous MR says that the messenger can hear the drum 
beaten by Nandi dunng Siva’s evening dance, on his way The route in MR 
does not lie along Tnchur, but only a few miles to the west. The route in 
KL IS through Trichur. 

32. Venkitangu This is a village to the west of Tnchur This is 
mentioned in MR (99) and also m KK (38) MR speaks of the famous 
SafikamarSyana temple here, which exists even now 

33 Brahmakulam This is a great Brahmin village a few miles to 
the north of the previous and a few miles to the south of the modem Gura- 
vayoor temple The Siva temple and the great tank m front are mentioned 
in MR (100 to 104) , they are found even now The great scholars of the 
place who learned the Vedas even m their childhood are specially mentioned 
Narayana the commentator of Raghuvaip^ and Udaya commentator of 
Kausitaki Brahmana were natives of this village 

34 Ilavalli Designated abhmavalata in MR (105), this place has 
a famous temple of the Goddess ; the image is supposed to have grown on the 
spot and not installed there It is an immense image 

35 Annakara This is the destination in MR It is to the east of 
the previous, which itself is to the south east of the still previous one The 
temple is dedicated to the Goddess, who is supposed to be the giver of food 
to all 

36 Orakam This is on the route followed in KL This is to the 
north of Innjalakkuda (item 29) There is a temple dedicated to the god- 
dess It is even now a famous Devi temple (KL 84) 

37 PeruvanaM This is mentioned in KL (82, and 83) There is 
an ardhanaii^vara temple, which is one of the so called GiSma-temples in 
Malabar \so are Irinjakkuda and Trichur) Vasudeva the author of Yudhi- 
fthiravijaya belonged to this village 

38 PoRKULAM KL speaks of this place (78 to 80) The great 
Min^sakas, the Bhattas of Payyoor house, belonged to this village. In 
KL there is a glowing tribute given to these Bhattas 

39 Mukkola There is a famous Durga temple here and KL men- 
tions the place (77), BR also mentions this (80) This has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the most important temples in Malabar Once this was 
a great intellectual centre. Many a well-known author of ancient Malabar 
belonged to this place 

40. Netranarayana’s country This is the famous portion of 
Malabar known as Vanneri country, which belonged to the Talappili Rajas. 
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Uddaon^ says that this is the most famous portion of Malabar (75). Netra- 
oarayaija is the name of Azhavanchen Thamprakkal, who performs the coro- 
nation ceremony of the Malabar kings KK also mentions this family of 
preceptors (29). KL. mentions the family in 76 

41 Chamravattam This is a iSiva temple in the Ponam river (known 
in literature as Nila nver) It is a frail building ; yet in the fiercest flood 
of the river, even a tile on the shrine is not shaken (KL 74) 

42 Tirunavay This is on the banks of the same river, a little higher 
up There is a stone mark near the Visnu temple here ; if the water rises to 
that mark, the temple in Chamravattam would be under flood There is both 
a Siva and a Visnu temple on the left bank of the river and a Visnu temple 
on the right bank This latter is the famous temple of Tirunavay In this 
place a great national festival called Mamankam (Mahamakham) used to be 
celebrated in anaent times The Zamonns presided over the ceremony It is 
the greatest honour for a Malabar king to be able to preside over this festival 
The platform where the presiding king stood was attacked by other kings m 
order to take possession of it and to preside over the festival, and this gave 
occasion for great feats of valour There are many tales of heroism connected 
with this festival, current in Malabar All the poems speak of this festival 
and the Zamonn who presided over it (KL 71 and 72 , KK 19 to 24 , 
BR 82 to 88) 

43 Nila This is the Ponam river This is one of the most famous 
rivers in Malabar The Mamankam festival was celebrated on its sandy 
banks This was supposed to have some connection with the installation of 
the Perumals But there is no historical evidence of any connection between 
this place and the Perumals 

44 Triprangot This is another famous 6iva temple It is supposed 
that Siva killed Yama at this place Even now there is a banyan tree on the 
northern side, which is supposed to have parted itself at the bottom portion 
of Its trunk to give way to Markandcya when he was running towards the 
Deity for protection from Yama who was chasing him The banyan^tree is 
even now in that position , the trunk is split, each half being on either side of 
the path and both parts joining together up, looking like an archway There 
IS a tank in the temple in which the water is reddish supposed to be due to 
the blood of Yama when Siva washed his tndent after killing him Another 
tank IS called Vellot tank The temple is in the Vettathunad country (Pra- 

kingdom) The place is mentirmed in (KL and 70) This is the 
starting point in KK 

45 Calicut. This city is mentioned by Uddai>da (KL 63 to 68) 
The greatness of the Zamonn Raja, the trade and the ships in the harbour, 
the handsome ladies and their sports in the aty — all these things are described 
But there is no mention of the Academy of learned men, which is famous in 
Malabar history of the later days. 

21 
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After item 33 above, the route in KK and BR comprehend some im- 
portant places not mentioned in KL , whose route is different Guruvayoor 
temple is mentioned in KK (34 to 37) and BR (76 to 78) and the latter 
speaks of the rheumatic patients who get cured by worshipping in the temple 
KK speaks of the mid-day worship where handsome ladies participate 

KK, (33) also mentions a great Kali temple to the north of this place, 
called Kavittilf which is a well-known temple even now Then there is the 
village called Vailattur (33) further to the north, the residence of the third 
Raja of Talappilli whose fame spreads there like the scent of flowers (31 and 
3G) and the Govindapuram temple more to the north (30), where the wor- 
shippers immediately reach heaven 

To the east of the house of Netranarayana (Item 40) there is the house 
of TirumalaiSeri, a Brahmin belonging to the Panniypur village who was far 
famed for his martial feats, and also there is the temple of Vivardhanapura 
(KK 25 to 27) 

After Tirunavay, BR speaks of the temple of Trikkandiyur to the west 
(89) where there is the great astronomer Achuta, who is known as the 
teacher of Niarayanabhatta Then there is the temple of Chandanakkavu 
(patravaff) where there is the great poet Narayanabha'tta and his brother 
Matrdatta (91 and 92) Further on (92) there is the country of the 
Vallabha kings (Valluvanad) and the city called Svetadurga which is the 
destination in BR This city may be identified with the modern Kottakal. 
the residence of one of the branches of the Zamorin family On further in- 
quiry I find that the place may as well be Nirankaitakotta further to the east 
of this place Near this place there is a house called (leriyakkam (Balayak$ri 
of the Sande§a) to which house belonged the heroine 

46 Kolattiri This is one of the most important of the ancient king- 
doms in Malabar It is the western half of the part of Malabar to the north 
of Calicut (KL 60) The place is mentioned as famous for cardamom 

The great poet Sankara is mentioned as living there The kings of the 
place were great patrons of learned men 

47 Triccabara This is a great Vrsnu temple (KL 60) 

48 Talipparamba, This is another of the ancient Malabar villages 
where there is a Grama temple, dedicated to Siva It is supposed to be just 
like Trichur KL (49 to 55) speaks of the great Brahmins who perform 
worship in that temple Though the route is a little longer, yet the messenger 
IS asked to go to the place and see its greatness 

49 Kottayam This is the seat of the royal family called Purali 
KL speaks of an ancient king named HarrScandra The kings were patrons 
of the Kunenla school There is mention of the princess Svati This king- 
dom IS on the eastern side of North Malabar The last kmg was defeated by 
the English The place is descnbed m KL (43 to 47) 
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50. VanmayI This is a river to the eastern side of Kottayam There 
is a temple on the banks Only during the annual festival is the temple open 
The Deity is supposed to be so very ferocious that no worshipper goes there 
except dunng that annual festival 

51 Tirunelli This is the first place mentioned by Uddaioda in KL 
(40) It IS a famous place even now , people go there to perform their 
graddha. 

In this short survey we have traced the important places in Malabar 
It will be found that nearly all important places lay along a line from north 
to south If there were other important places, some poet should have men- 
tioned them The poets had no special personal affinity to these places 
They described the places because they were important The poems dealt 
with in this Paper help one in underetanding the topography of Malabar, 
the important cities and temples, the important kingdoms and also about the 
general nature of life in some of the places The history and political divi- 
sion of ancient Malabar are now based mostly on tradition and later literary 
works, which are unreliable Most of them were written to glorify a certain 
king and to trace his descent to the ancient Perumals It is such works as I 
have dealt with that reveal the real history and political division of Malabar 
in an authentic way A more detailed study, based on more works, will 
revolutionise the current notions of ancient Malabar history and political 
divisions 



THE AJATIVADA OF GAUDAPADA 
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Gau<Japada, whom tradition regards as iSankara’s parama-guru (pre- 
ceptor’s preceptor), is the earliest known systematic exponent of Advaita 
His Kdnkd, which is more than a verse-commentary on the Mdn4ukya Upa- 
m?ad, contains the quintessence of the teaching of Vedanta ' The work con- 
sists of 215 couplets arranged in four chapters Following the Upanisad, the 
first chapter, Agama-prakarapa, analyses the three avasthds, waking, dream, 
and deep sleep, and finds that the Self which is referred to as the Turfya 
underlies and transcends these changing states The second chapter, Vai- 
tathya-prakarapa, seeks to establish the illusormess of the world of plurality, 
on the analogy of dreams, and through a criticism of creationistic hypotheses 
The third chapter, Advjita-prakarana, sets forth the arguments for the truth 
of non-dualism, gives citations from scripture in support thereof, and dis- 
cusses the path to the realisation of non-duality, called Aspaiia-yoga The 
last chapter, Alata§Mti-prakaraija, repeats some of the arguments of the 
earlier chapters, shows the unmtelligibility of the concept of causality 
through dialectic, explains the illusormess of the phenomenal world, compar- 
ing It to the non-real designs produced by a fire-brand (aJata) and pressing 
into Service modes of Bauddha reasoning, and establishes the supreme truth 
of non-duality which is unonginated, eternal, self-luminous Wiss 

I 

The central theme of Gau<JapBda’s philosophy is that nothing is ever 
born (ajati), not because ‘nothing’ is the ulbmate truth, as in Sunya-vada, 
but because the Self is the only reality ‘ No jiva is bom , there is no cause 
for such birth , this is the supreme truth, nothing whatever is bom From 
the standpoint of the Absolute there is no duality, there is nothing finite or 
, non-etemal The Absolute alone is ; all else is appiearance, illusory and non- 
real They are deluded who take the pluralistic universe to be real Empi- 
rical distinctions of knower and object known, mind and matter, are the result 
of M5ya One cannot explain how they anse But on enquiry they will be 

1 The commentator on the Kdrtkd says vedantSrtha-sara-sangraha-bhutam 

2 III, 48 , IV, 71. 

na kakij-jayate jivah sambhavo ’sya na vidyate, 
etat-tad-uttamam satyaip yatra kinan-na jaj’ate 
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found to be void of reality If one sees them, it is like seeing the foot-prints 
of birds in the sky ^ The Self is unborn , there is nothing else to be bom. 
Ihiality is mere illusion , non-duality is the supreme tmth * 

II 

Gau^apada expounds his philosophy of non-ongination or non-birth in 
several ways and through many an argument The reality of the non-dual 
self he first establishes through an enquiry into the purport of the Maniukya 
Upont^ad Though extremely brief, the Mandukya contains the essentials of 
Vedanta For the liberation of those who desire release, says the Mukti- 
kopantfad, the Mandukya alone is enough The Mandukya Upant^ad begms 
with the equation ‘ Om=all=Brahman=self ’ and proceeds to describe the 
three states of the self, waking, dream and sleep, as well as the fourth (Tuiiya) 
which is not a state alongside the others but the transcendent nature of the 
self — 'the non-dual peace, the self per se Gaudapada makes this declaration 
of the Upani§ad the basis of his metaphysical quest and seeks to show through 
reasoning that non-origination is the final truth 

Visva, Taijasa, and Prajna are the names by which the self is known 
in the three states, waking, dream, and sleep Viiva is conscious of the 
external world, enjoys what is gross and is satisfied therewith Taijasa is 
conscious of what is within,® enjoys what is subtle and finds satisfaction there 
Prajfia is a consciousness-mass without the distinctions of seer and seen , its 
enjoyment and satisfaction is bliss The three, Vi§va, Taijasa, and Prajfia, 
are not distinct selves It is one and the same self that appears as three ^ 
To show that all the three aspects are present in waking, Gaudapada assigns 
localities to them Visva has its seat in the right eye , Taijasa in the mind ; 
and Prajna in the ether of the heart ® And the three should also be thought 
of as identical with the three cosmic forms of the self, Virat. Hiranyagarbha, 
and Avyakrta or Isvara It is to indicate this identity that the Mandukya 
Upanifad describes the Prajna-self as the lord of all, the knower of all, the 
controller of all, the source of all, the origin and end of beings ® The»recogni- 
tion of Vi4va, Taijasa, and Prajfia in the waking state, and the identification 
of the three individual forms of the self with the three cosmic forms, are for 
the purpose of realising non-duality 

The non-dual reality is the Turiya It has no distinguishing name ; 


3 IV, 28 

4 I, 17, maya-matraiii idaip dv’aitaiji advaitaip paramarthatah 

5 Muktika, I, 26 

6 The distinctions of ‘ within ’ and ‘ without ’, it must be remembered, are 
from the standpoint of waking experience , for it is in this state that inquiry is 
possible 

7 I, 1 eka eva tndha smrtab 

8 I, 2 See commentary 

9 Mandukya, 6. 
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hence it is called ‘ the fourth ’ (turiya*®). It is the self-luminous self, diange- 
less, non-dual, cme without a second The states that change and pass, with 
their worlds and enjoyments, are illusory, products of May& Maya is two- 
fold in its functioning , it veils the one and projects the many Non-appre- 
hension of the real (tattva-’pratibodha) and the apprehension of it otherwise 
(anyatha-grahaija) For the Prajna in the state of sleep there is non-appre- 
hension alone, and not misapprehension It knows neither the self in its real 
nature nor the not-self The Turiya is free from both the aspects of Maya 
It is consciousness per se, without even a trace of ignorance. It is unfailing 
light, omniscient sight” The metaphysical implication of sleep is that it 
hides the true, and of dream that it projects the untrue Vi4va and Taijasa 
are associated with dream and sleep , Prajfia is associated with dreamless 
sleep , for the Turiya there is neither dream nor sleep Real awakening 
comes with the realisation of the Turiya, with the transcendence of Maya in 
Its double role of veiling the real and showing up the non-real When the 
jiva wakes from the begmningless sleep of illusion, it knows its true nature 
as unborn, as that in which there is neither sleep nor dream nor duality ” 

In the Alata^anti-prakarana,” Gaudapada teaches the same theory of 
the three avasthas, employing Bauddha terminology Waking, dream, and 
sleep are there called laukika, 4uddha-laukika, and lokottara respectively 
The difference between the first two is that while in the former there are 
external objects (savastu), in the latter there is none (avastu), but in both 
there is consciousness of duality (sopalambha) In the lokottara there is 
neither the external world of things nor the internal world of ideas, and con- 
sequently there is no apprehension of duality , ignorance, however, persists 
It IS only he who knows these three as non-real states that knows the truth 
For him there is no duality, nor ignorance, the seed of duality When the 
real is known, there is not the world of duality 


III 

As \ result of the inquiry into the avasthas it must be evident that the 
pluralistic world is illusory, as the sdf alone is real That the world which 
we take to be real in waking is illusory, Gaudapada seeks to establish in the 
Vaitathya-prakarana on the analogy of the dream-world Judged by the 
standards of waking, it will be readily seen that the world of dreams is unreal 
A person may dream of elephants and chanots , but on waking he realises 
that all of them must have been illusory because they appeared within him, 
within the small space of his body ” The dream-contents do not form part 


10 Here again it must be noted that the real is called ‘ the fourth ’ from the 
empincal standpoint , in truth, the category of number is inapplicable to it 
11. I, 12 turiyah sarvadrk sada 


12 I, 13-16 


14 I, 18 jhSte dvaitaip na vidyate 


13 IV, 87, 88 


15 II, 1 , IV, 33 
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of the external world which we take to be real m waking , and so they are 
illusory. Nor do they conform to the laws of space and tune which govern 
the waking world. In a trice of waking time one may travel far and wide 
in dream. There is no real going to the place of dream, for on waking one 
does not find oneself there. Nor are the objects expenenced in dream real, 
for when the dream-spell is broken one does not see them Because chanot, 
etc , seen in dream are non-existent, they are illusory 

The world of waking is in many respects similar to that of dream The 
objects of waking are perceived as the dream-objects are , and they are eva- 
nescent as well, like the contents of dream What is non-existent m the, 
beginning and at the end. is so even in the present That is real which is not 
conditioned by time Per contra that which is conditioned by time carmot 
be real Just as the dream-objects are experienced m dream alone neither 
before nor after, even so the objects of waking are experienced in the state of 
waking alone A difference between the two states cannot be made out on the 
ground that, while the objects experienced in waking are practically efficient, 
those seen in dream are not , for even the objects of waking experience are 
fruitful in practice only in that state and not in dream , and the dream-objects 
are useful in their own way in the state of dream It is true that the dream- 
water cannot quench actual thirst But it is equally true that the so-called 
actual water cannot quench the dream-thirst either It may be argued that 
the contents of dream are unreal because, unlike the objects of waking, they are 
strange and abnormal But when and to whom do they appear abnormal ’ To 
him who has returned to waking after a dream In the dream state itself the 
contents are not realised to be strange With perfect equanimity the dreamer 
may watch even the dismemberment of his own head We are told that the 
denizens of heaven have their own peculiarities which to us are all abnormal 
Similarly, from the side of waking the dream-contents may seem abnormal ; 
but in themselves they are quite normal That there is an essential simi- 
larity between the contents of dream and the objects of waking may be shown 
by a closer scrutiny of the two states In the state of dream, the dreamer 
imagines certain ideas within himself and sees certain things outside , and 
he believes that, while the former are unreal, the latter are real But as soon 


16 II, 2 17 II, 3 , see Brhadaranyaka, IV, in, 10 

18 II, 6 , IV, 31 

adav-ante ca yan-nasti vartaman ’p* tat tatha 

19 II, 7 , IV, 32 

20 II, 8 See J A C Murray, BD An Introduction to a Christian Psy- 
cho-Therapy (T & T Clark), p 252 , Waking consciousness is, after all, a limited 
affair, narrowed by the immediacies of the five senses, and concentrated at every 
moment on but one moving point In dreams, we seem to enter a wider kingdom, 
freed from the fears and restraints of normal life, a field where earthly forces and 
laws are set at naught, and where the whole immensity of die sub-consaous can have 
freer speech, and like a rising tide, submerge the petty logics of our daily life 
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as he wakes from the dream, he realises the unreality of even the things which 
he saw in dream as if outside Similarly in waking, we have our fancies which 
we know to be unreal, and we experience facts which we take to be real But 
when the delusion of duality is dispelled, the so-called facts of the external 
world will turn out to be illusory appearance Therefore it is that the wise 
characterise waking as a dream Just as the dream-soul arises and perishes, 
the souls of waking come into being and pass away It is the self that posits 
the dream-contents as well as the external world The things created in the 
mind within and those posited in the world without — both these are the illu- 
sory imaginations of the Atman The difference between the two sets of 
things is that while the dream-contents last only till the mind of the dreamer 
imagines them (cittakalah) and are fieculiar thereto, the objects of the exter- 
nal world are perceived by other subjects^'* as well (dvayakalah), and are cog- 
nised through the sense-organs Illusonness (vaitathya), however, is com- 
mon to both In dream as well as in waking it is the mind that moves im- 
pelled by Mayia, and creates the appearance of plurality As identical with 
the self the mind is non-dual , but owing to nescience duality is figured and 
there is the consequent samsara 

Illustrations for illusonness are to be found even m the state of waking 
Just as in the dark a rope which is not determinately known is imagined to 
be a snake or a streak of water, the self is imagined to be the world through 
nescience And as when the rope is known as rope the posited snake, etc , 
vanish, so also when the self is known as non-dual, the pluralistic world dis- 
appears Like the Palace city of Fairy Morgana (gandharva-nagara), the 
universe is seen but is not real The things of the world are believed to exist 
because they are perceived fupalaipbhat) and because they answer to certain 
practical needs (samacarat) But these two reasons cannot make them real ; 
for even the objects like the elephant cqnjured up by the necromancer are ob- 
served and are practically efficient but are not real One more illustration 
Gau'dapada gives in the fourth chapter, viz the alata or fire-brand When 
a fire-brand is moved, it appears to be straight, or crooked, and so on , and 
when the movement stops, the appearances vanish They do not really come 
from the fire-brand in motion, nor do they enter into it when it comes to rest 
The patterns of fire that appear with the movement of the fire-brand are 
illusory , they have no substance whatsoever Similarly, consciousness appears 
m manifold forms due to Maya These do not come out of it, in reality, nor 


21 II, 9 & 10 , IV, 63-66 

22 II, 5 svapna-jagante sthane hy ekam ahur matusujah An ancient Chi- 
nese sage said “ Last mght I dreamt that I was a butterfly and now I do not 
know whether I am a man dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butterfly dreaming 


: he 

IS a man” 
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IV, 68 

24 Who are also pxisitions 

of the supreme Self 

25 

II, 11-15 

26 III, 29, 30 , IV, 61, 62 

27 II, 17, 18 

28 

II, 31 

29 IV, 44, 
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do they return to it ; for they are naught There is no dissolution, no ori- 
gination ; no one in bondage, no one who desires release, no one who is re- 
leased — ^this IS tBfe supreme truth 


IV 

The establishment of the non-reality of the world by Gaudapada does not 
mean that the great teacher subscnbes to the view of ontoldgicaj unreality 
(§unyavada) We have already seen how in the Agama-prakarana he ex- 
pounds the meaning of the Man4ukya Upant$ad and shows through an inquiry 
mto the nature of the three avasthas that the Self (turlya) is the sole reality 
That this IS so Gaudapada argues through reasoning in the Advaita-prakarana, 
and cites in support the evidence of passages from other scriptural texts as 
well 

The self is unlimited like ether, undivided and the same throughout The 
jivas are apparent distinctions therein, as pots, etc , produce in ether divisions 
as it were We speak of a plurality of souls and a multiplicity of matenal 
objects, even as we speak of pot-ether, pitcher-ether, and so on The one 
Atman appears as the many jivas, as the same ether seems divided, enclosed 
in the different things When the things are destroyed, the distinctions in ether 
too vanish , so also when the jivas are realised to be illusory manifestations 
due to Maya, the self alone remains There is no contingence of the defects 
of one jiva being occasioned in the other jivas or the defects of the jivas de- 
filing the purity of the self It must be noted that Gaudapiada’s theory is not 
eka-jiva-vada but eka-’tma-vada Since the empirical plurality of jivas is 
recognised, there is not the contingence of the defects of one jiva being 
occasioned in the others or the experiences of one being confused with those of 
the rest And by the defilements of the jivas the self is not affected, as dust, 
smoke, etc , present in the pots or pitchers do not make ether foul Forms, 
functions, and names differ from object to object , but there is no difference 
in ether Similarly, the jivas vary in their physical make-up, mental and 
moral endowment, in station and status , but the self is unvaryingT formless, 
functionless, and nameless Just as children attribute wrongly dirt etc , to the 
sky, the ignorant superpose on the unsullied self defects like birth and death, 
pleasure and pain But these are changes that are not real and do not touch 
the self TJie birth of the jivas and their death, their coming and going, do 
not alter the Atman They are not products of the self, nor are they parts 
thereof The non-dual reality is partless , it neither causes anything, nor is 
caused by anything 

30 IV, 47-52 

31 II, 32 

na nirodho na cotpattir na baddho na ca ^dhakah, 
na mumuksur na vai mukta ity eja paramarthata 
III, 3-9. 
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Scnpture in many places proclaims the non-duality of the self and de- 
precates the delusion of duality Through an inquiry into the five sheaths 
(koias) that cover the soul, the Taitmya Up<mt$ad^^ exhibits the self as the 
non-dual bliss, not to be confused with the mutable coverings In the ‘ H«iey 
section ’ of the Bjhadarttnyaka^* the principle behind the cosmic elements is 
identified with the self which is the substrate of the body and its functions. 
What IS without is within as well The same ‘ honey ’ pervades all beings It 
is immortal, the self. Brahman, the all As the spokes are fixed in the nave 
of a wheel, so are all beings centred in the self Thus scnpture declares the 
non-difference of the jiva from the self and denounces plurality Difference 
IS illusory , the one appears as many through Maya “ There is no plurality 
here ” ” “ India through mdyds assumes diverse forms ” “ Though unborn 

he appears variously bom ’ The Isdvdsya denies birth of the self, and 
the Brhadaranyaka asks, “ Who indeed could produce him ’ Of what is 
real birth is incomprehensible . and what is unreal cannot even be bom 

It is true that in some contexts scripture speaks of creation Through 
the illustrations of clay, metal, sparks, etc , creation of the many from the 
one is described But this is only to enable those who are dull-witted and 
middlings to understand the fundamental unity of reality §ruti declares crea- 
tion in some places, and non-creation in others The two sets of passages can- 
not have equal validity That teaching should be taken as the purport of 
scripture which is ascertained through inauiry (ni4citam) and is reasonable 
(yukti-yuktam) If birth is predicated of the real, it must be in the sense 
of an illusion, and not in the primary sense The self is unborn, sleepless and 
dreamless, nameless and formless, self-luminous and all-knowing 

V 

That the self is unborn and that nothing else there is which is born, 
Gaudapada seeks to demonstrate through a dialectical criticism of the causal 
category in the fourth chapter Causation, like all other relations, falls within 
the realm »of nescience, because on analysis it turns out to be unintelligible. 
There are two rival views on causatKwi which are totally opposed to each 
other The Sankhya theory is that the effect is pre-existent in the cause and 
is not produced de novo The Nyaya-Vaisesika view is that the effect is non- 
existent prior to Its production On either of these hypotheses there will not 
result causation If the effect is already existent, there is no need for any 
causal operation , it is meaningless to say that what is existent is bom If 
the effect is non-existent, it can never be produced , what is non-existent like 
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the barren woman’s scm is not at any time seen to take birth Even without 
their knowing the two rival schools, satkai^a-vada and asatkdrya-vSda, arte 
thus seen to support the view of non-creation or non-ongination 

Of what 18 really unborn the disputants predicate birth But this is a 
flagrant violation of the laws of contradiction How can that which is un- 
born and therefore immortal become mortal ’ The immortal cannot become 
mortal, nor the mortal immortal , for it is impossible for a thing to change 
Its nature If what is by nature immortal were to become mortal, then it 
would cease to be changeless, and attain artificiality, illusoriness But this 
IS impossible for what is immortal by nature The Sankhya thinks that the 
unborn and beginningless Prakiti evolves itself into the manifold evolutes that 
constitute the universe But this view cannot be justified by any canon of 
logic If Prakrti becomes the world, it cannot be unborn (aja) and eternal 
(nitya) Even to admit that there is a first cause is to confess the failure of 
causation as a principle of explanation To add to the confusion the Sankhya 
says that the effect is non-different from the cause Now, is the effect bom 
or unborn ’ If it is bom, it cannot be non-different from the cause which is 
unborn If it is unborn, then it cannot be called ‘ effect ’, as the effect is that 
which IS produced And if the effect is produced and is non-different from 
the cause, the cause cannot be permanent or unchanging There is no illus- 
tration that could be instanced to prove the production of the effect from the 
unborn cause If to avoid this difficulty it be said that the cause too is bom, 
then there should be a cause for that cause, a still further cause for that other 
cause, and so on od infinitum.** 

The Mimamsakas maintain that the cause and the effect are reciprocally 
dependent Ment and demerit are re^xMisiWe for producing the body , and 
the body occasions merit and demerit The chain of causes and effects is with- 
out begintung, each alternating with the other, like the seed and the sprout 
Here again we meet with insuperable difficulties If the antecedent of a cause 
is its effect and the antecedent of an effect is its cause, then both cause and 
effect are begun How can they be beginningless ^ Moreover, there is a para- 
dox in the very thesis that is proposed To say that the antecedent of the 
cause IS its effect is like saying that the son begets his father There must 
be some definite sequence recognised as between cause and effect It is no 
use believing that the two are reciprocally dependent If the cause and the 
effect can be indifferently antecedent or consequent, there would be no dis- 
tinction whatever between them, and to call one a cause and the other an 
effect would be entirely arbitrary and void of meaning Now, there are three 
possible ways of stating the sequence It may be said that first there is the 
cause and subsequently the effect takes place (purva^rrama) , or it may be 


42. IV , 4. bhutaip na jayate kinad abhutaip naiiva jayate 
43 IV, 3-5 44. rV, 6-8, 11-13 
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held that the effect is followed by the cause (apara-krama); or it may be 
thought that the cause and the effect are simultaneous (saha-krama) None 
of these alternatives is intelligible That the cause cannot produce the effect 
we have shown already If the cause is unborn, it cannot change and there- 
fore cannot produce , if it is bom there is infinite regress The reverse order 
too IS impossible ; for, as we said, it is just like making the son antecedent to 
the father The effect by definition is that which is produced by the cause ; 
and if the cause is not there before the effect, how can the effect be produced ^ 
And from the unproduced effect how can the cause come into being ’ The 
third alternative also is untenable If what are simultaneous be causally re- 
lated, there must be such a relation between the two horns of an animal 
But as a matter of experience it is well known that the two horns are not so 
related This, then, is the crux of the problem Without settling the se- 
quence, the distinction of cause and effect would be unintelligible And it is 
impossible to settle the sequence In despair, appeal might be made to the 
illustration of seed and sprout But a little thought would reveal that these 
— seed and sprout — cannot serve as illustration It is only when the causal 
sequence has been settled that the relation between seed and sprout would 
become intelligible Since the latter is a particular falling under the wider 
relation of cause and effect, it cannot be used as an illustration It is, in short, 
sadhya-sama, still to be proved^® 

A thing is not produced either from itself or from another A pot is 
not produced from the self-same pot, nor from another pot It may be urged 
that pot IS produced from clay But how is pot related to clay ’ Is it non- 
different, different, or both different and non-different from it ’ If pot is 
non-different from clay, it cannot be produced, since clay is already existent 
If It is different, there is no reason why it should not be produced from an- 
other pot or a piece of cloth which are also different And it cannot be both 
different and non-different, because of contradiction Similarly, neither the 
existent nor the non-existent nor what is existent and non-existent 
can be pioduced It is meaningless to say that what exists is produced The 
non-existent cannot be produced even because of its non-existence The third 
alternative involves us in contradiction®^ 

It IS tme that empincal distinctions are observed between knower and 
known, pain and the source of pain, etc From the standpoint of reasomng 
based on relative experience (yukti-darsanat), there is difference as also causal 
relation governing the differents But from the standpoint of the Absolute 
(bhuta-darsanat) there is no difference and the concept of cause is unintelli- 
gible 
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Gau<lapi§tda admits creation in the sphere of the empirical But crea- 
tiCH), according to him, is neither de novo nor transformation of an original 
stuff It 18 of the nature of Maya, illusory manifestation or transfiguration. 
The world is not related to the self ather as a piece of cloth to the threads 
or as curds to milk. In fact, no relation is intelhgible The one reality some- 
how appears as the pluralistic uruverse through its own Maya (atma-maya). 
The complexes that constitute the world are projections, like the dream- 
contents, effected by the illusion of the Atman*® Things are said to be bom 
tally from the standpoint of empirical truth (saipvrti-satya) , they have 
therefore no permanence Just as an illusive sprout shoots from an illusive 
seed, all things arise from Maya 

There are several theories of creation Some philosophers favour mate- 
rialistic origins for the world For example, there are thinkers who attribute 
the ongination of the universe to Time Theists, however, regard God as the 
first cause of things Some of them ascribe to Him efficient causality alone, 
others both efficient and material causality The former say that creation is 
the mere volition of the Lord, while the latter hold that it is His expansion 
Some maintain that God creates for the sake of His enjoyment Others urge 
that creation is His sport But how can desire be in God who is apta-kdma 
and has no end to achieve ’ In our ignorance we must content ourselves 
with saying that aeation is His nature or maya Like dream and magic it is 
illusory ’i The non-dual is imagined to be the manifold world The latter is 
neither different from the self nor identical therewith Hence it is declared 
to be indeterminable 

The philosophers of the different schools characterise the real in differ- 
ent ways and give their own schemes of categories Each emphasises one 
particular aspect of reality and holds on to it as if it w'ere the whole The 
self has been variously conceived as life, elements, constituents of Primal 
Nature, things, worlds, Vedas, sacnfice, what is subtle, what is gross, what 
has form, what has no form, and so on According to the Sankhyts, there 
are twenty-five tattvas or prinaples To these, the followers of the Yoga 
system add one more, viz God In the view of the PaSupatas there are twenty- 
one categones There are others who make the categones endless in num- 
ber All these theories are but the imaginations of their respective advo- 
cates '* There is only one self which appears as many through self-delusion 
as it were.®* First the jivas are imagined and then the various things, exter- 

49 III, 10 saurfiltah svapnavat sarve atma-mayS-viaarjitah. 

50 rV, 57-59 51 I, 7-9 

52 II, 33, 34 

53. II, 20-29 For details see The AgamaSastra of Gaudapada, edited by V5du- 
shekhara Bhattacharya, pp 30-37 

54 II, 19 mayaisa tasya devasya yaySyam mohitab svayam. 
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nal and internal The world of souls and things is an appearance superposed 
on the self, as the snake-form is imposed on the rope-substance m the dark 

The teaching of creation has no final purport As has been shown already, 
what 18 real cannot be really bom If it is said to be bom, it must be in the 
sense of an illusory appearance,®® Ordinarily it is stated that sam®ra which 
has no beginning comes to an end when release is attained But this is figu- 
rative language If samsara had no beginning, it could not have an end If 
release is attained, it is liable to be lost again If the universe really existed, 
it would be destroyed As we have observed, duality is maya-matra, mere 
illusion Removal of sarpsara and attainment of moksa are figurative These 
have to be taught in language which needs must relate to duality When the 
real is known, there is no duality whatever®® 

vn 

True to its character as an upadesa-sastra, the Gaudopada-kankd contains 
practical teaching at the end of each chapter The purpose of a Rostra is to 
enable the aspirant to cross the sea of satiisdra and reach the shore of blessed- 
ness which IS the highest human goal (parama-purusiartha) The vicious 
circle of empirical life dependent on the law of cause and effect is evil 
(anartha) This, however, as has been shown above, is a product of avidyS 
or Maya As long as there is an obstinate faith in causality which is illusory 
(avidyaka), the chain of birth and death will not cease When that false 
belief is destroyed through knowledge, samsara is removed®® The cause of 
birth and death is ignorance as regards the ultimate truth which is causeless. 
When this is realised, there is no further cause for metempsychosis, and we 
attain release which is freedom from sorrow, desire, and fear Attachment 
to the non-real is responsible for the illusory wanderings in the wilderness of 
satpsara When one becomes non-attached through knowledge, one turns back 
from the false pursuit of the non-real, and reaches the nixi-dual reality which 
is homogeneous and unborn 

Th^ real bliss is veiled and the non-real sorrow is projected on account 
of the perception of illusory plurality Enshrouded by the darkness of igno- 
rance, those of immature knowledge (balisah) dispute about what they con- 
sider to be the nature of reality Some say, it is , some, it is not ; others, it 
IS and is not , yet others, it neither is nor is not All these are krpaijas. 
narrow-minded, who see fear in the fearless,®® and follow the way of differ- 
ence, getting themselves engrossed therein Opposed to these ate the great 
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knowers (tnahajMnS]}) who are settled in their wisdom about the unbora 
unchanging reahty.«' 

The knowledge which saves is not that which remains a mere theoreti- 
cal comprehoision, but that which has become a direct experience Study of 
scripture, ethical disciplme, detachment from objects of sense and mtense long- 
ing for release — ^these are essential for realising the self The aspirant should 
learn the purport of the Veda and acquire freedom from passions like attach- 
ment, fear, and anger (vlta-raga-Wiaya-krodhah) , and he should fix his 
thoughts on the non-dual reality Gaudapada teaches two methods of con- 
centrating the mind on the non-dual, Pranava-yoga in the first chapter and 
AsparSa-yoga in the third These are to serve as auxiliaries to the knowledge 
of the Absolute methods to loosen the cords of ignorance 

Aspai4a-yoga is the yoga of transcendence, whereby one realises the 
supra-relational reality Sankalpa is the root of activity and bondage. The 
mind contemplates objects and gets distracted and shattered with the result 
that there is no peace or happiness Acceptance and desistance are motivat- 
ed by the centnfugal tendency of thought-processes The out-going mind 
should be called back and controlled Controlling the mind is difficult, indeed, 
as difficult as emptying the ocean drop by drop by the tip of a kuSa grass 
But it is not an impossible task , only it requires relentless effort Ifl the 
mind is restrained through discrimination, the end will certainly be reached 
One must remember first that all is misery and turn back from desires and 
enjoyments The mind that moves out must be brought to unity But in 
this process care must be taken that it does not fall into sleep When the 
mind goes to sleep, it must be awakened , when it tries to go out, it must be 
calmed When the stormy mind is stilled, there is the thnll of quietitude 
But one should not revel even in this yogic trance Anything that is enjoyed 
must belong to duality , it cannot be unlinuted or lasting happiness The 
mind must become non-mind (amanibhava) , the relations of subject and 
object, enjoyer and enjoyment must be transcended This will come only 
through the knowledge of the non-dual self Knowledge and the self are not 
different Knowledge is the self or Brahman Hence it is said that through 
the unborn (knowledge) the unborn (Brahman) is known Self-established, 
the unborn knowledge attains its natural equanimity or sameness This is 
called asparsa-yoga, the yoga which is pleasing and good to all beings, and 
which is beyond dispute and contradiction ®* 

The same end may be reached through meditation on OM (prajjava- 
yoga) ‘ Om ’ is the term indicative of the Brahman-«elf It consists of three 
mStras, a, u, m, and a soundless fourth which is amatra A stands for ViSva, 
u for Taijasa, and m for Prajifta Meditaticm on the significance of the three 

64 II, 35, 36, 
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sounds respectively will lead to the realisation of the three aspects of the sdf. 
The sound ‘ om ’ proceeds from and is resolved in the soundless amatra. 
Similarly, the Turiya is the absolute which is unchanging and nwi-dual, but 
which appears as many and changing When the meanmg of the soundless 
culmination of Om is realised, there is no leading to or attainment of 
anything , for the Turiya is no other than the real and only self Thus the 
Pranjava is to be meditated upon and known It is the begmnmg, middle and 
end of all things It is the lord established in the hearts of all beings There 
IS nothing before it nor anything after it, nothing outside it nor anything 
other than it Understanding the Praijava in this manner, one attains the 
supreme 

Mdti?a or release is not a post-mortem state , it can be realised even here 
(iha), while in embodiment®® To speak of it as an attainment or realisation 
IS but figurative It is the eternal and inalienable nature of the self He who 
knows this is released, he is a jivan-mukta Because he has attained full 
omniscience and is free from the delusion of duality, there is nothing for him 
which he can desire®® He is not elated by praise nor depressed by blame 
He does not offer obeisance to any, nor does he perform any rite He has no 
fixed home, and subsists on what comes his way He lies like a non-conscious 
being, and lives as he likes Though he has no obligations, his conduct can 
never be immoral Virtues like humility, equammity, calmness, and self- 
control are natural to him His is the immortal state which is difficult to be 
seen, very deep, unborn, ever the same, and fearless^® He sees the truth 
everywhere He delights in the truth and does not swerve from it He is the 
truth.’’® 


VIII 

From the account of Gaudapada’s philosophy given above it will be 
clear that this great teacher was an Advaitin the earliest known to us — ^who 
m his Kdnkd laid the foundations of a system which was to become a glori- 
ous edifice through the immortal work of Sankara While making use of 
logical reasoning and the dialectical method, he does not deviate from the 
teaching of the Upanisads Even where he employs Bauddha termmology, he 
takes care to point out that his system should not be confused with Bud- 
dhism While denying absolute reality to the world, he is firm in proclaim- 
ing that the non-dual Brahman-self is the supreme truth He has no quarrel 
with any system of philosophy because, m his view, all systems if properly 
understood are pointers to non-duality While the dualists oppose one another, 
the doctrine of non-duality does not conflict with them Ajatt or the unborn 
reality is the final goal of all metaphysical quest 
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PROPERTY-HOW IT IS ACQUIRED AND MANAGED 

By 

Dr. MD. HUSAYN NAINAR, ma, llb (Aligarh), ph.d (Lon ) 
University of Madras 

One may acquire property by eammg, inheritance, or gift Earning can 
be either lawful or unlawful The Islamic teachings condemn all methods 
of acquinng property by unlawful means, such as gamblmg, theft, and the 
like The (^ran says “ They ask thee concerning wine and gambling 
Say . “ In them is great sin, and some profit for men , but the sin is greater 
tlian the profit The pnnciple on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the profit easily without any effort He gains what he has not 
earned or loses a mere chance ^ 

“ O ye who believe ' Intoxicants and gambhng, dedicabon of stones, and 
divination by arrows are an abomination, of Satan’s handiwork Eschew 
them that you may prosper Satan’s plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
between you with intoxicants and gambling, and hinder you from the remem- 
brance of God, and from prayer Will you not then abstam ’ 

Intoxicants and gambling are mentioned together and the mam reason 
for their prohibition is that they are the source of enmity and hatAd among 
men 

“ As to the thief ” the Quran says, “ male or female, cut off his or her 
hands A punishment by way of ecample, from (3od, for their crime And 
God is exalted in power 

The canon law junsts are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
stolen which would involve the penalty of the cutting off of the hand The 
majonty are of opimon that petty thefts are exempt from this penalty 

The general principles of inheritance is laid down in the following verse 
of the Quran 

“ From what is left by parents and those nearest related there is share 

1 In India there are vanous forms of gambling In Arabia the form most 
familiar to the Arabs was gamblmg by casting lots by means of arrows on the 
pnnciple of lottery The arrows which were marked, served the purpose of a 
modern lottery ticket The maiked arrows together with the blank ones were drawn 
from a bag Those who drew the blank arrows got nothing The marked arrows 
indicated pnzesi, big or small 

2. Ch. 2, 219 

3. Dice and wagenng are held to be within the defimtion of gambling But 
insurance is not gambling when conducted on business Imes. 

4. Ch. 5, 93-94 5. Ch. 5, 41. 
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for men and a share for women, whether the property be small or large, a 
determinate share.”* 

The Quran states the law of inhentance as follows : 

“ God directs you as r^rds your children’s inheritance . to the male, a 
portion equal to that of two females if only daughters, two or more, their 
share is two thirds of the inheritance , if only one her share is a half ” 

“ For parents, a sixth share of the inheritance to each, if the deceased 
left children , if no children, and the parents are the only heirs, the mother 
has a third , if the deceased left brothers (or sisters) the mother has a sixth 
The distribution in all cases is after the payment of legacies and debts You 
know not whether your parents or your children are nearest to you in benefit. 
These are settled portions ordained by God And God is All-knowing, All- 
wise ” 

“ In what your wives leave, your share is a half, if they leave no child. 
But if they leave a child you get a fourth after payment of legacies and debts. 
In what you leave their share is a fourth, if you leave no child But if you 
leave a child they get an eighth, after payment of legacies and debts ” 

“ If the man or woman whose inhentance is in question has left neither 
ascendants nor descendants but has left a brother or a sister, each one of Uie 
two gets a sixth But if more than two, they share in a third after payment 
of legacies and debts so that no loss is caused to any one Thus is it ordained 
by God And God is All-knowing, Most forbearing 

The broad pnnciples to be gathered from the text of the Quran as mter- 
preted by the jurists are The power to bestow the property by will or deed 
extends over only one third of the prc^rty, the remaining two thirds are 
inherited by the heirs as per law 

All distribution of the projjerty takes place after the legacies and debts 
including funeral expenses have been paid 

Legacies cannot be left to any one of the heirs entitled for a share, as 
this will upset the shares 

The male takes generally a share double that of a female in his own 
category 

The shares are allotted to children, parents, husband or wife of the 
deceased, and collaterals 

The children’s shares are fixed but their amount will depend upon what 
goes to the parents If both parents are living, and there are also children, 
both father and mother take a sixth each If only one parent is living, he 
or she takes his or her sixth, and the rest goes to the children If the parents 
are living, and there is no child or other heir, the mother gets a third and the 
father the remaining two thirds , if there are no children, but there are bro- 
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thers or sisters, the mother has a sixth and the father the residue as he ex- 
cludes collaterals 

The husband takes a half of his deceased wife’s prc^rty if she leaves 
no child, the rest going to residuanes ; if she leaves a child the husband gets 
only a fourth As the female share is generally half the male share, the widow 
gets a fourth of her deceased husband’s property if he leaves no children, 
and an eighth if he leaves childrea If there are more widows than one, their 
collective share is a fourth or an eighth as the case may be , they divide it 
equally among themselves ® 

An owner of property can bequeath his property for a charitable purpose 
oi to any one who is not a legal har to the property bequeathed The Quran 
says • “ It IS prescribed when death approaches any of you, if he leaves any 
goods, that he makes a bequest to parents and next of kin, according to 
reasonable usage This is due from the God-feanng 

But the right to testamentary disposition is prescribed only to very rich 
people, and it is subject to certain limitabons Not more than one third of 
the property can be bequeathed and no l^al heir be the beneficiary The 
reason for limiting the bequest to one third is learnt from the saying of the 
Prophet that one should leave the bars free from want There are also rules 
for the disposal of the intestate property 

One can acquire property by getting it as gift from another person The 
term htba in Islamic law means a transfer of property made immediately and 
without exchange 'The htba becomes complete when the donee accepted it 
and took possession of it The donor cannot revdce the htba when it has 
been accepted by the donee 

A htba is allowed in favour of a son but it is recommended that similar 
gifts should be made in favour of other sons The husband can make a gift 
of property to his wife and the wife to husband and others Gifts from 
Muslims to Non-Muslims and vice versa are also allowed 

The jurists allow a gift for a consideration and also a gift made on the 
condition that the donee should give the donor some thmg defimte m return 
for the gift 

While the prc^rty can be disposed by will or deed to the extent of one 
third only there is no such limitation for the distribution by gift, for, the 
owner divests himself of the property immediately 

There is no limit to the extent one can possess property The Quran 
says that a man who has heaps of gcJd, may give away any amount of it to 
a woman as dowry but should not take it back 'The Quran says 

8 As space will not permit, the shares of collaterals and the rules about 
residuanes are not discussed here. 

9. Ch 2, 180. 
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“ But if you decide to take one wife m place of another, even if you had 
given the latter a whole treasure for dower, take not the least bit of it back.” 

Muslims are advised not to waste property but increase it by traffic and 
trade 

“ O ye who believe ' Eat not up your property among yoursdves in 
vanities But let there be amongst you traffic and trade by mutual good 
will Nor kill yourselves, for verily God hath been to you most merciful 

Property carries with it its own responsibilities, and people are asked 
not to be greedy 

" And do not eat up your property among yourselves for vamties, nor 
use it as bait for the judges, with intent that you may eat up wrongfully and 
knowingly a little of other people’s prc^serty.^* 

Two kinds of greed are mentiMied in the above verse A man may use 
his property for corrupting others like judges or those in authority, with a 
view to obtain some gain under the protection of the law Another form is 
that one may put his property to frivolous uses How to spend money is 
related in the following verses 

“ Those who, when they spend, are not extravagant and not niggardly, 
but hold a just balance between those extremes ” 

One may not be so lavish as to make oneself destitute and incur the cen- 
sure of wise men, nor is it becoming to keep back one’s resources from the 
just needs of those who have a right to expect help This idea is expressed 
thus 

“ Make not thy hand tied to thy neck, nor stretch it forth to its utmost 
reach, so that thou become blameworthy and destitute ’ 

But one must keep a just measure betvyeen one’s capacity and the needs 
of other peoples, is emphasised by the Quran thus 

" And render to the kindred their due rights as also to those in want and 
to the wayfarer But squander not in the manner of a spendthrift 

Apart from these general instructions, the Quran empowers the society or 
the state to interfere when money is wasted by men of weak understanding 

“ To those of weak understandmg make not over your prr^Derty which 
God hath made a means of support for you, but feed and clothe them there- 
with and speak to them words of kmdness and justice "*® 

It is dear from the above verse that the owner may not do just what he 
likes absolutely His right is hmited by the good of the commumty of which 

10. Ch 4, 20. 11. Ch. 4, 29. 12. C3i. 2, 188 
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he 18 a member and if he is not able to understand it, his centred should be 
taken away , because the Tslanuc oonc^tion is that all property belongs to 
the community and a particular mdividual holds it in trust If he is in- 
capable, he 18 put aside but gently and with kindness While his incapacity 
remains the duties and respcmsibilities devolve on his guardian even more 
strictly than in the case of the original owner 

“ Let the trustee faithfully discharge his trust and let him fear his 
Lord . . ” Says the Quran'’ The pnnciples underlying it are those of the 
Court of Wards in Indian Law 

In regard to the discharge of the trust and the remuneration for the 
trustee the Quran says 

“ Make trial of orphans until they reach the age of marriage If, then, 
you find sound judgment in them, release their property to them. But con- 
sume it not wastefully, nor in haste against their growing up If the guar- 
dian is well off, let him claim no remuneration, but if he is poor, let him have 
for himself what is just and reasonable 

The guardian is enjoined to be just to orphans He must not postpone 
restoring the property of his ward when the time comes The property, house- 
hold and accounts of the orphans must be kept separate, lest there should 
be any temptation to get a personal advantage to the guardian by mixing them 
with his own property, household or accounts 

The Quran 8 a 3 ’s 

“ To orphans restore their property, nor substitute your worthless things 
for their good ones, and devour not their substance by mixing it up your 
own, for this is indeed a great sin 

Thus in all matters concermng the management of the pre^rty equity 
and fair dealing should be observed so that no one’s interests are prejudiced. 


17. C3i. 2, 283. 18. Ch. 4. 6. 
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SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF MALABAR 

By 


Dr C ACHYUTAMENON, BA, PHD (London), 

University of Madras 

It was Swami Vivekananda who drew pointed attention to the “ distance 
pollution ” observed in Malabar by the unsavoury remark that “ Malabar is 
a lunatic asylum ” The Swamiji was proceeding from Trivandrum towaros 
North when he heard certain caste Hindus makmg a curious sound to indi- 
cate that the “ unapproachables ’’ should be out of their way No wonder 
that the sight shocked the Swamiji to whom all human beings were “ children 
of God” Though more than a generation has passed, conditions are not 
very much better now in the country in spite of the levelling tendency of the 
Railways, public conveyances and democratic institutions Malabar is one 
of the few spots of India where most up-to-date and antiquated things exist 
side by side and ample material awaits the antiquarian The following sketch 
of a few tribes selected at random will give the reader an idea of the racial 
problem that stands in need of urgent solution This article is a fitting tnbute 
to Dr B C Law whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too well-known 

Soaety in Malabar is a heterogeneous one and its component parts 
constitute a number of irreconcilable units which function without hitch but 
hardly admit of fusion On the tc^jmost rung of the ladder are the Nambu- 
diris and Nayars who once shared between themselves the religious and 
political administration of the country The various communities or sections 
that represent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two msTin divisions ‘ Untouchables ’ and ‘ Unapproachables ’ In the former 
fall the Barber, Washerman, the Weaver, Snake-charmers etc The last cate- 
gory comprises of a good number of tribes in respect of whom ‘ distance pol- 
lution ' IS observed The distance they have to keep between them and the 
>iigher classes varies with each tribe and the degree of its status At the otlier 
end there are even a few tribes that can be called ‘ unseeables ’ We shall 
now proceed to describe them in order of their distance proportion 

Ceruman 

The term can be taken to be a corruption of Ceruvan — a small man— 
not in point of size or physical stature, but in view of the place he occupies 
in the social hierarchy. He is ventably a slave and a field labourer Once 
this tribe had the monopoly of agncultural labour The plough and the 
spade are his insqiarable companions When the field work is over he goes 
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to the garden occupying himself all the year round. His position was once 
that of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no. He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths durmg the 
Onam Festival.^ His services could also be lent either temporanly or perman- 
ently for a consideration which was akin to rent In recent times he had his 
emancipation but that has not improved his economic position Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in villages 
n^w They are called ‘ Pulayars in Travancore The change of name indi- 
cates no difference in status or material prosperity There is a tradition 
tliat once they owned lands themselves and the Aikarayajamanan, a North 
Travancore Chieftam, is still ccmsidered to be the latest descendant of a 
Pulaya king Pulayanar Kotta Hill, literally, the fortress of Pulayans, in 
Trivandrum seems to support this tradition The annual festival at Sri 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple at Trivandrum usually begins with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan ^ There is another mteresting feature about their association 
with temples and higher castes One day during festival time particularly in 
Kill temples they can enter its sacred precincts, and worship the deity instead 
of doing it at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice in other 
parts of the year Temple festivals in West Coast usually follow the harvest 
season when Cepiman is free from work in the paddy field He enjoys his 
holiday by presenting himself in the vicinity of the temple with his family 
dancing and singing all the time and drinking toddy at intervals In fact 
during that period toddy constitutes the mam item of his food Neither his 
master nor his neighbour interferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time Cepima tribe has a number of sub-divisions of which Kaijakkan* is the 
most important 


His Religion 

Nothing special needs be mentioned about the Cejuman’s religion as 
there is no deity which he exclusively worships Ka)i temples are his favourite 
resorts and he entertains great regard for his ancestors Once in a*year he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of toddy, rice, etc , ‘ Kutti Cattan ’ and 
‘ Karim Kutty ’, supposed to be spirits of deceased heroes, are propitiated 
by him Expenses in connection with all these ceremiHiies are to be met 
by his master 

1 The great National Festival of the MalayaleeS lasting for five days in 
Chingam (August-September). 

2 The word is denved from ' F*ula ’ meaning pollution 

3 L K Anantaknshna Ayyar, quoted by E Thurston Castes and Tubes 
of South India, Vol II, pp 47-48 

4 The present form looks like a derivative from Kaoakku — Accounts. It must 
have something to do with ' Kin ' — to see or watch The iMig vowel might have 
been dropped later 
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His death ceremonies are not very elaborate either. If a manber of a 
Cefuman’s family dies, his master is immediately informed He sends all the 
requisites for the bunal — the dead body is always buried and not burnt — such 
as oil to besmear his body, spade to dig the grave, etc To the axxompani* 
ment of the drum called “ Paya ” the dead body is taken to the river bank 
or a hilly track for burial, all assembled there touching the dead body His 
belongmgs also in certain cases are buried with him After the burial a 
mound is raised over the grave and a stone fixed at the head His people fast 
for that day and the next day there is a feast for all the castemen If the 
death takes ^lace during the season when Ceruman is busy in the field the 
after-ceremonies and pollution are dispensed with. A mud vessel containing 
rice, etc , will be kept closed in whadi the spirit of the deceased is supposed 
to rest till summer when he is comparatively free The usual ceremonies and 
the pollution lasting for fifteen days will then be observed giving due intima- 
tion to his master and the chief of the caste ® 

Marriact: Ceremonies 

The bridegroom's sister takes the leading part in thar marriages They 
generally marry outside their clan or group The intention to marry must be 
communicated to the bride’s parents "With their permission the couple can 
associate with each other and even produce children Only the bride should 
not go to the bridegroom’s house before the formal ceremony of marriage in 
which tying of the Tali at the auspicious moment is an important item The 
bridegroom only makes the knot while his sister gives the finishing touch 
There is the usual feast for castemen The master of the Ceruman meets all 
the expenses of the marriage He must also be duly informed when the choice 
of the bride is made Divorce is permitted after giving formal intimation to 
the parents concerned and the master As a labourer Ceruman has hardly an 
equal and he is not attracted by the monetary gain accruing from his work 
although modem conditions have converted him into a cooly who likes to 
make the best of his labour Unlike other aboriginal tribes of Medabar 
Cerumaa is a stranger to Black Magic 

PuLVtrvAN — T he Snake Expert 

The name is derived from the word, PuHu, a small bird, which is sup- 
posed to have some evil influence over children PuJluvan is the healer for 
any such malady There are different legends relating to their origin One 
makes them the descendants of Kadru, the mythological mother of serpents 
The other takes us to the story of the burning of the Khandava forest by the 
God of Fire to exterminate the snakes One of them escaped from the devour- 
ing fire and was saved by a woman who allowed it to get into her close- 
necked mud vessel (pitcher) The snake blessed her for this kindness and 

5 For details of the death ceremony vtde Thurston’s Castes and Trtbes of 
South India, Vd. II, pp. 76, 82 
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gave her magical power to cure all diseases ansmg out of snake-bite or curse.® 
These legends true or otherwise, however, reveal the fact that this tnbe had 
unusual power over snakes which abound in Malabar where a regular cult 
has developed thereon Almost every Hindu house in Malabar has a snake 
shrine located in a comer of the compound surrounding it where annual puja 
IS offered to propitiate snakes In a r^on like that it is no wonder that one 
community specialised in the snake-cult and became famous in the rituals 
connected with them. It also looks strange at the same time that Puliuvan 
has control only over the divine aspect of the snake and not its physical 
aspect He is never seen with a snake nor does he administer medicine to 
[latients bitten by snake although occasionally we have stones of a snake of 
the benignant variety being saved by him in his pitcher from attack by hostile 
tribes They do not also assume the role of snake-charmers like ‘ kuravas ’ 
who catch the reptile by their music and carry them from house to house 
to be exhibited for the sake of ‘ Alms ’ But all the evil influences due to the 
curse of the snake, they are able to eradicate Pufluvan is a friend of the 
snake, while ‘ Kumva ’ is its enemy He is superior to Ceruman in respect 
of accessibility to the higher castes 

Ritual 

The principal ritual performed by Pufluvan is ‘ Tullal ’ literally jumping 
or quick movement The figures of two snakes intertwined — probably one 
male and the other female — is drawn on a spot rendered sacred by certain 
purificatory process Two women — generally virgins — will sit m that, facmg 
the hood of the serpents holding a bunch of the tender inflorescence of the 
arecanut palm Puliuvan with his female partner sits at a distance and 
chants his songs accompanied by his Veena and the Kutam' of his partner 
After a time the girls get possessed, destroy the ngure waving their heads 
on either side like a snake When they become calm by the ministrations of 
the Puliuvan through some special notes on his Veena and Kufam they 
pronounce the pleasure of the snake After that they proceed to the snake- 
shrine of the house and deposit their bunch of flowers there and come away. 
With this the ritual closes 

This community is gradually dwindling in numbers and they are not 
cf a strong build The Pufluva woman is noted for her sweet voice and her 
songs are very much appreciated all over She is a specialist in the diseases 
of the children for whose relief she chants a special song called Naverupatt * 

6. Hindus) associate serpents with divine power Their curses more than 
their blessings are believed to be more effective Leprosy is usually ascribed to 
snake curse. 

7. A mud vesstel covered with leather at one end to which a stnng is attached 

8. The song sung to remove the evil effect of the ‘tongue’ Eyes, and ton- 
gues oi evil minded persons are supposed to be effective in causing certain diseases 
of the ciuldren. 
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In that curiously no mention of snake occurs It describes only the birth 
of a child in a family and enumerates the various diseases of the childroi 
with a view to remove them prescribmg remedies therefor 

Custom allows a brother and sister among them to marry It is seldom 
that they go about alone This practice according to some is responsible for 
their weak stature and their lack of productive capacity If this community 
becomes extinct, as their gradual diminution in numbers shows a tendency 
in that direction, Malabar society will lose much of its amusement and enter- 
tainment particularly in the rural areas 

Panan » 

Paiian’s role in the general structure of Malabar society is unique From 
the point of distance he has to keep from the higher classes, he is 
below Pulluvan and Cepiman and he is an ‘ unapproachable ’ pure 
and simple He is a friend and foe of the higher classes He is a 
medical man, sorcerer, artist, industrial worker all rolled into one 
There is a proverb in Malayalam, “ there is no medicine which Panan 
does not know ”, although his knowledge of medicine is not the outcome of 
any conscious attempt at studying it His sorcery which relies for effect on 
the use of various shrubs renders a knowledge of medicine absolutely neces- 
sary His artistic taste makes his cultuVal outlook very much wider tlian 
that of many an ‘ unapproachable ’ that is classed with him Professionally 
he IS the umbrella-maker in Malabar and tailor in Travancore His service 
in Kah temple ranks him as a first rate artist Pankah^'’ is his distinctive 
contribution to the region of Art 

Panan brings umbrellas made of palmyra leaves with long handles to 
every house in the village at the commencement of the rainy season In 
Malabar there is heavy rain from the beginmng of June to November For 
all classes of people, agriculturists, artisans, labourers, and others his umbrella 
IS a necessity He gets a few measures of paddy^^ in return for this present. 
It IS ajmstomary obligation and not a commercial transaction which either 
party fulfils voluntarily Whenever there is a feast in any aristocratic house 
It IS the Panan who supplies the requisite number of plantain leaves on which 
nee IS served For this he is given a good meal and a very nominal amount 

9 Literally a singer from Pup — a melody (Tamil) 

10 A vanety entertainment consisting of music, dance, and dramatic mter- 
ludes by which Panan caters to the aesthetic taste of his castemen and others of 
similar status For details vide author’s article on ” The Histnomc Art of Kerala " 
—the cultural badeground. Annals of the Oriental Research of the University of 
Madras. 

11. It depends upon the size and number of umbrellas Though the modem 
umbrella made of dark cloth has replaced the palmyra leaf vanety of it, in country 
parts dunng heavy rains PSpan’s production is of immense use to protect oneself 
from heavy rain 
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as compensation. Ayurvedic ph 3 raicians in Malabar usually depend on P^ans 
for the suM>ly of medicinal shrubs. The people at large entrust him with 
the work of collecting the various medicines prescribed by a doctor 

Black Magic 

His Black Magic makes him a terror to society His displeasure bnngs 
dreadful disease to his enemies and sometimes death. The only way to avoid 
them IS to requisition his own services He is also afraid of the caste Hindus 
like Nayars and their communal wrath which sometimes takes violent forms 
resulting in their total annihilation There is a type of Black Magic called 
‘ Ob by which the magician kills his enemy in the night meeting him on 
his way On such occasions he appears in the form of an animal, a dog, or 
a bull and so on, catches the victim unawares and kills him by twisting the 
neck In modem times instances of such practices are rarely heard, although 
there are evidences to show that they have not disappeared One who is an 
expert in this Black Art is also supposed to have power to let loose the demons 
he worships on his enemies and give them untold miseries In this field 
‘ Parayan ’ who is dealt with in the next section beats Panan hollow as the 
former often takes to it as a profession 

His role as an artist comes in full play during the summer wnen temples 
of Malabar particularly, the K^i shrines have their annual festivals He 
goes about wearing masks and dances His partner will mark time on Tuti 
They provide immense amusement to the village folk He returns home in 
the evenmg with his bag full of paddy and a few clothes ” Mention has 
already been made of Pankali in which there is an interesting interlude by 
a couple who conduct an amorous dialogue to the accompaniment of dance 
It IS a pity that writers like Thurston and Gopala Panikkar*= have entirely 
ignored this aspect of F^anan’s life It is one of the puzzles of anthropology 
how an artistic community like that of Paijan that has a cultural backgroimd 
to its credit came to practise Black Magic and commit heinous crimes asso- 
ciated therewith 

This tribe is obliged to play Tuti in the burial ground of Iziivas — a class 
much higher to his — to ward off evil spirits 

Marriage and death ceremonies (Aserved by Panan are on a par with 
those of Ceruman Only Paijan has no master to meet his expenses or give 
him directions 

It IS the Pajjan’s privilege to herald the b^rnning of the new year by 
going to every house in the village in the previous night and smg songs to 

12 Literally means to bend 13 A small drum. 

14 A detailed descnption of FSpan’s role as an artist occurs in the author’s 
Kalt Worship in Kerala, Vol I 

15. Author of Malabar and its Folk 
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that effect This is doi» on the eve of the third day of the Ojjam festival in 
Malabar 

Parayan 

Among the abonginal tribes that live m the plains Parayan is taken to 
be the lowest. In fact it is doubtful whether he could be called strictly a 
denizen of the plains He is partly of the plains and partly of the hills. In 
any case he must have his hut far away from the scene of civilization and 
he IS classed not as a mere ‘unapproachable’ but an ‘unseeable’^® Even 
his sight IS forbidden He comes to villages with winnowing baskets and 
mats, of various size and patterns made of bamboo pieces On such occasions 
he must stand far away from the houses of the village folk and must cry 
sufficiently loud to announce his arrival Time-honoured custom makes it 
obligatory on his part to present these baskets as Papan does umbrellas, and 
the village folk who receive them give paddy in return Considering the 
labour involved in the manufacture of these articles the remuneration is far 
too low During these visits sometimes he gets the carcasses of cows or goats 
to which he seems to have earned a claim established for centuries As a 
carcass-eater he is held in contempt and the word ‘ Parayan ’ is often used as 
a term of abuse meaning a wretch 

The tribal appellation is traced to ‘Para’ (a big drum) He plays on 
that when his castemen assemble within a convenient distance of Kali temples 
to witness festivals^' there and mdulge in a sort of weird dance wearing 
hideous masks and painting their faces This make-up reminds us of the 
canmbals of African jungles 

In stature he is neither tall or strong but his looks inspire terror His 
eyes proclaim that he is a bom hypnotist and represents a culture to which 
we are perfect strangers 

Black Akt— Oti 

BlJKk Art IS his mainstay in life By the application of certain medi- 
cines it IS said, that he can stand any amount of physical torture having 
thereby attained insensibility to pain One of them according to an eye- 
witness, bore for three days a big stOTie which was placed on his back as a 
punishment When the stone was removed after the third day he was none 
£he worse for it and regained his normal posture without feeling the least 
discomfort 

‘ Ofi ’ IS the chief item of his Black Art as already mentioned PSpan 
IS only a novice in the Art when compared to Parayan who is an adepit in 
it If any one has the misfortune to meet him in the night (dark) — morailight 

16 His kuiamen in the Tamil area occupy a higher status 
17. 'Thiil IS the only privilege he is allowed by the villagers 
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18 a senous handicap to his method — ^the belief is, that death is inevitable. 
Not only that he appears in the form of animals but he can also imitate their 
sounds and cries — devices by which he misleads nocturnal travellers They 
never go alone. On either side of the victun they will run in opposite direc- 
tions holdmg a long stick across their shoulders The sticks strike against 
the neck of the unfortunate man who by their force will fall on the ground 
He IS robbed of his possessions and killed instantly The victim sometimes 
lingers for a couple of days as a living corpse and then expires 

A variation of this called VeJloti^® is also practised by them to entice 
women, not necessarily for sexual relationship, but for the removal of the 
tender ‘ foetus ’ which they use for the preparation of a patent which helps 
them to assume various disguises When they want to do this they take 
their women with them as they are expert midwives Parayan administers 
a charm over the woman victim when his wife intervenes to remove the foetus 
The victim usually recovers without any injury 

He has other ways of killing his enemies He generally buries his dead 
and occasionally bums them also 

His marriage customs are also on a par with those of the Ceruman ex- 
cept in a few details The uncle of the bride makes the first present to the 
couple. Unlike other abonginal tribes they are very particular about the 
chastity of their women Violation of that virtue meets with severe punish- 
ment 

This tnbe has however produced the great saint ‘Pfikkan&r’ whose 
philosophy of service to humanity and equal opportumties to all renunds us 
tliat this tnbe was once not so despicable and degraded as they are to-day 
Their strength is going down every year 

One interestmg feature about these tribes whose characteristics are des- 
cribed above, is that they follow the patriarchal system of mhentance while 
the higher classes like the Nayars and a section among Nambudiris, Tiyyas 
and Mohammedans in Malabar reckcm their descent through mother. The 
problem is for the anthropologist to solve and to tell us which system is more 
anaent 


18. The ‘ white Oti ' probaWy has reference to the- ‘ white ’ of the human 
embryo. 

19. For details vtde Thurston’s Castes and Tribes af South Indta, Vol VI, 
pp 124, 126. 
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By 

Dr BATAKRISHNA GHOSH, d phil (Munich), dlitt (Pans) 

Grammar presupposes not only language but also linguistic analysis, 
but it is obvious that the earliest analysis of language could have been only 
formal, the mere measuring of word-forms of various lengths But even 
this mechanical measuring of word-forms could have been hardly taken in 
hand by primitive grammarians without some special reason In civilised 
speech sentences — which alone, in general, can truly reflect the whole of the 
idea in the mind of the speaker— are constructed more or less consciously 
by joining together independent units of expression or suggestion represented 
by word-symbols But the mind of the primitive man is always engrossed 
with the whole of the sentence-idea, ''for the simple reason that the sentence- 
idea IS the only real thing m language, though that idea may be suggested 
also by a single word, even by a single gesture sometimes In primitive 
speech, therefore, a single word may stand for a whole sentence, and a whole 
sentence may be treated as a single word (holophrasis) Words and 
sentences, in short, are not distinguished in pnmitive speech It is obvious 
that in such a state of things even the simple measuring of word-length is 
out of the question, for the word as such, as a separate and independent umt, 
doesn’t exist as yet ^ 

But the situation is radically altered as soon as primitive man takes to 
making verse And it is an established fact that pnmitive man makes verse 
before he makes prose consciously If his verses are of the kind that we find 
m the Rgveda, the Avesta, and in Homer, i e , if his verses are always of faxed 
length and his verse-feet consist of fixed numbers of syllables, then the deli- 
miting of words becomes a peremptory necessity The foot of such a verse 
offers at all times a definite unit of speech-material, all the more if, as we 
find in the Rgveda, the end of every foot coincides with the end of a word 
Every Rgvedic verse-foot is moreover an independent unit not only metri- 
cally but also in meaning euphonic combination between padanta and 
■pddadi, though found in the accepted text of the Rgveda, has almost always 
to be dissolved in recitation Needless to say, this metrical convention, which 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Rgvedic verse, must have been 
mhented from much earlier times, — ^from times when, apparently, it was 
considered too hazardous to try to cerate with ideas which caimot be ex- 
pressed in one single verse-foot To think that the Rgvedic seers themselves. 


1 For this artide I have freely used Liebich’s Einfuhrung II 
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who had developed a highly complex ritual system and created poetry of no 
mean order, were afraid of sentence-ideas longer than a verse-foot would be 
to wholly misunderstand Rgvedic civilisation We have to conclude, there- 
fore, that words must have been fully and consciously isolated from sentence- 
complexes before the first Rgvedic verse could be constructed, i e , centuries 
before the Rgvedic hymns were composed 

But It IS not out of these theoretical considerations only that we have to 
conclude that in India — and perhaps also in other countries — the conscious 
delimiting and isolating of single word-symbols from out of the only real 
sentence-complexes should have started with the construction of verses ; I say, 
conscious delinuting, for the unconsaous and enforced delimiting, as when a 
single word suffices to fully convey the speaker’s intention, can be hardly 
regarded as a grammatical achievement of any account In fact the earliest 
grammatical strivings of the ancient Indians are for the most part directly 
connected with metrical observations 

The existence of even a single metre, as among the Greeks of the Homeric 
age, would enforce the necessity of limiting off verse-umts and thus render 
formal linguistic analysis almost inevitable But this process of delimiting 
and isolating words and consequently word-elements would be greatly 
accelerated if several different metres are in operation in one and the same 
period as among the Rgvedic Indians The Rgvedic poets, who had con- 
stantly to deal, inter aha, with Tri§itubh and Jagati padas, must have noticed 
at an early date that the difference between them is due to the presence or 
absence of something that was different from the only speech-elements they 
were as yet conscious of, viz the verse-foot and the word This differentiat- 
ing element, the syllable, they decided to call akfora, i e “ irreducible ” 
The term is highly significant, for it shows that to the Rgvedic poets not the 
sound (varna) but the syllable was the irreducible speech-element But 
why should the ak^ara, which need not consist of one sound only, should be 
regarded as the irreducible speech-element ’ The answer is clear the 
Rgvedic poets were thinking only of their metres in which a solitary conso- 
nant without any duration is of no account , they were not thinking of 
ordinary prose speech in which along with the vowel-syllable also the conso- 
nant would have to be regarded as irreducible speech-element The word 
aksara therefore clearly suggests that the incentive to speech-analysis should 
have come to the Vedic Indians primanly from a companson of the various 
metres 

This IS indirectly supported by the further consideration that in the 
older literature the metres are constantly spoken of as constituted by akforas, 
but nothing is said about the fixed quantity of certain syllables of certain 
metres^ which could not have escaped the eye of the Vedic writers if they 


2 Cf. Rkpratifikyha VIII, 36-39. 
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had objectively studied every metre mdmduaily Moreover, if the discovery 
of the ak^ttra had been due to the analysis of ordinary prose speech its use 
in the oldest literature could never have been confined, as it is, solely to 
metncal observations ® But the fact is that in the three passages of the 
Rgveda* in which the word ak^ara with the meamng “ syllable ” occurs, the 
allusion is always to metres In the first of these three passages it is even 
clearly stated that the “seven” speeches are measured by the akfara (ak^a- 
rena mimate spatd vd>nh) That “ sapta vdmh ” of this passage refers to 
the seven metres of the Catunittara-series (sapta cchanddmst caturuttardni) , 
maitioned already in the Rgveda, but m due order for the first time in the 
Vajasaneyi-Saiphita," admits of no reasonable doubt In Rgveda X 130. 
4-5, we have a list of seven metres which is practically identical with this 
traditional Caturuttara -series, the only difference being that Viraj here takes 
the place of Pankti , but it is significant that also in this passage, when it is 
paraphrased in the Aitareya Brahmana VIII 2 2, Pankti appears for Viraj - 
All this and much more that the Vedic literature contains by way of metrical 
observations clearly show that to compare various metres with each other 
and to try to arrange them in a rational order was a favourite occupation 
with the Vedic seers And that this activity should in due course have led 
to the discovery of the “ syllable ” — which is in fact the earliest grammatical 
discovery made in India — has been already shown above 

Just as the syllable (ak^ara) is the smallest sound-unit (so far as metres 
are concerned) so is the word (pada) the smallest sense-unit But it is curi- 
ous to note that in the Rgveda,* the word “ pada ” has not been used in the 
sense of a word, but in the sense of a verse-foot, i e , a Pada ' Does it show 
that speech, at least sacred speech, was measured ongmally by whole lumps 
constituting verse-feet and not by mdividual words’ If it does, then we 
shall have to admit a cunous thing we shall have to admit that in Indian 
grammatical thought the word received recognition ajter the syllable and the 
verse-foot -But that is as it should have been if, as shown above, the earliest 
ImguisUc speculations had been concerned more with metres than with the 
language 

Why was the term pada used originally in the sense of “verse-foot” 
and how did it later come to assume the meaning “ word ” ’ After what 
has been said above, the answer to these questions cannot remain doubtful. 
The true meanmg of the word pada in the Rgveda is “ step ” and not “ foot ” 


3. I am of course leaving out of consideration those passages m which the 
word akfara does not mean "syllable” 

4. I. 164. 24 . 39 , X 13 3 

5 XXI 12-18 (Syatri, U«jih, AnustuHi, Brhati, PaAkti, Tri^fubh and 
Jagaff. 

6 I 164 23 
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As Lidbich^ has ingenioudy suggested, the reatation of Vedic hymns was 
<»ncdved in the hvdy imaginatkHi of the Rgis ati accompamed by the rhyth- 
mic steps of VSc, and thus every metrical unit (i e , the verse-foot) came to 
be r^arded as a “ step ” of the goddess dancing along m perfect harmony 
with the sacred ^leech. So far as the sacred speech was metrical, the “ step ” 
could not but be the verse-foot, which is the natural unit of metres But 
where the sacred speech was prose, there the “step” could mean nothmg 
but the natural unit of prose, i e the word When in this way pada came 
to mean “ word ”, a new term, but not too different, namely pdda “ foot ”, 
was seized upon to denote the verse-foot by, perhaps on the analogy of four- 
footed animals, since the metres are indeed mostly four-foated^“ — Thus we see 
that not only “ ak^ara ” but also the terms “ pada ” and “ pada ” should have 
been recruited into the grammatical vocabulary of the Vedic age mainly 
through metncal considerations 'i 

The earliest grammatical discoveries were thus painfully slow and the 
secondary — almost accidental — result of studies which by no means were 
truly grammatical But with the isolation and comprehension of both the 
sound-unit (ak^ara) and tha sense-unit (pada) the foundation was laid to 
proper grammabcal analysis of the language, and henceforward the progress 
of grammatical thought was extraordinanly rapid, culminatmg at last in that 
matchless work of scientific perfection, — the Aistadhyayi of Paiijini 

In the period of the Brahmanas grammatical thought was mamly concern- 
ed with the relation between sound and sense, le etymology The etymo- 
logies of the Brahmana-texts are of course mostly puerile, and it is quite prob- 
able that the Brahmana-authors themselves were not quite serious about them 
as Roth aptly remarked The fact is that the BiShmaina-authors, though 
ojjerating with both sense and sound, were wholly dominated by the sense- 
element, so that if there is any similarity m meaning between two wonds 
they would not hesitate to connect them etymologically even though in form 
they may have only a single consonant common by chance '^Yet in the 
Brahmauas may be found many correct etymologies, some of them cA really 
difficult words, such as nyagrodha, which has been correctly analysed in the 
Aitareya Brahmaina VII, 54 as nym rohati “that which grows downward” 
Also in other fields of grammar, as we shall see below, much real progress 
was made during the Brahmaija-penod, but the favourite occupation of the 
naive grammanans of this age was, apparently, this mrukta “ etymology.” 
The etymologies of the Brahmaija-authors were later collected and classified 
by Yaska in his Nirukta 

7. Etnfuhnmg, II, p 5. 

7a Pada in the sense of “clause” of prose mantra may be regarded as an 
interraecfiate step between pada = verse-foot and pada\= ward Thus the twelve 
clauses of the Nivid sudi as agmr deve ’ddha, ogmr manv iddka etc. are called the 
twelve padas of the Nivid , cf AB. II 5 1 . dvddasapada va fdvit 

23 
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The word ntrukta m its original sense had however nothing to do with 
etymology. The verses in which the gods to whom they are addressed are 
not mentioned by name are called amrukta in the Brahmajjas,® and, vice 
versa, when m a verse the god addressed to is actually mentioned it is said * 
devatd mrucyate ® It is clear, therefore that the word nirukta m its original 
sense signified only that kind of theolc^cal enquiry, so decir to the hearts of 
the Brahmaija-authors, which strove to ascertain the relation between the 
gods and the verses addressed to them No enquiry was necessary in the 
case of a verse with the name of the god addressed to actually mentioned in 
it. But the intended divinity could not be ascertained without enquiry and 
deliberation on the text concerned in the case of a verse in which no god is 
mentioned by name The term for this enquiry was ntrukta, but it had its 
meamng gradually extended into “ etymology ” , and m view of the character 
of the enquiry originally signified by the term it is but natural that it should 
thereafter be always associated only with that kind of etymology which 
stresses the meaning more than the form 

The main grammatical activity during the Brahmaija-penod was, as 
shown above, in the field of etymology But this period was not altogether 
barren of phonological enquiry The term varna “ sound ” occurs for the 
first time in the Aitareya-Brahmana^* as also svara “ accent ” in the sense 
of “ vowel ” however^ the latter term does not appear before the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (III 2 5) — With the discovery of the varna it became now pos- 
sible also to analyse the aksara Thus it was stated that the sacred syllable 
consists of the three sounds a, u and m Even the technical term nphtta 
occurs in the Aitareya Brahmana," but exactly in what sense it is diffiailt 
to say The earliest attempt to scientifically arrange the sound-system of 
Sanskrit is to be found in the Aitareya-Aranyaka (III 2 5) and the 
Chandogya Upanigad^"* where the sparsa, the usman and the svara (vowel) 


8 Cf Aitareya Br IJI 3 6,3 10, etc In explanation of the word amrukta 
in AB III 3 6 Sayana says mhseseno 'kto devo mruktas, tddrio yayor dhayyayor 
nd ’sti te amrukte Still more clearly he says ad AB III 3 10 so "py rs amrukta 
rudravdcakapaddbhdvdd aspastadevalaka 

9 Aitareya Br IV 5 3 

10 V 5 7 — ^This meaning of the word tmrna should have been developed 
first in the BtShmanas of the Samaveda in which we constantly come across locu- 
tions like rathanlaravamd rc “ verse which gets the colour of Rathantara-saman in 
chant ” In these passages the word varna is visibly changing its meaning from 
“ colour ” to “ sound ” of melody Then gradually the “ sound of melody ” became 
“ sound in general ” 

11 III 2 13 Keith translates svaravatya vaca as “ with sonorous voice ”, but 
according to Sayana svaravatya means svarayuktaya 

12 Aitareya Br V 57 

13 vi-riphtta AB V 1 4 — Sayana's comment is not very helpful vm- 

phttam nyunkharupena vtsesakleiena ’ccarttam 

14 II 223-5. 
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are separately menticHied, but the antasthd (for antahsthd) is mentioned for 
the first time in the ^JrpratiMkhya (I 9). Simultaneously with these 
phonetical discoveries purely grammatical categories too were being gradu- 
ally isolated in the age of the Brahmaioas The ammate genders are called 
VTion and yo^a respectively in the Aitareya-Brahmaija , the terms eka- 
vacana and bahuvacana occur already in the Satapatha-Brahmaija (XIII. 
51.18), but dvtvacana for the first time only in the Atharva-Prati^khya 
(I 75 , II 47), though dvivacas occurs earlier m the Kkprati^akhya (I 
71 ) ; the dmredUa is still naively called punardvrttam punamtnjttam in the 
Brahmanas 

Much more important than these individual discoveries are the gram- 
matical groupings of nominal and verbal forms The order of the seven 
cases was determined obviously with a view to having all the possible identi- 
cal forms in contiguous positions It was therefore only after a certain 
period of trial and error that the order of the seven cases could be fixed as 
already in Yaska” who, it should be noted, uses the term vtbhakti only in 
the sense of nominal case-form The eighth case vocative is mentioned for 
the first time in the Brhaddevata The different grammatical persons too 
were clearly distinguished by Yaska when he declared in his peculiar language 
{loc at ) that the Mantras are paroksakrta (i e , in the third person) and 
connected with verb- forms of the third person {prathamapuru^ots ca ‘ khya- 
tasya), or pratyak^akrta (le, in the second person), or adhyatmiki (i e , in 
the first person) The three tenses future, present and past (called kan?yat, 
kuTvat and krtam respectively), have been mentioned already m the Aitareya- 
Brahmana “ But, as Liebich^® pointed out, the distinction made between 
the tenses was as yet more logical than grammatical, for although the exam- 
ples for present and past are in their proper tenses, those for the future are 
mostly imperative-forms such as e yahi etc 

In connection with various ritual acts the Brahmanas often recommend 
the use of forms containing word-elements corresponding m some way or 
other to those acts This is of more than passing interest for the history of 
Sanskrit grammar, for these recommendations could be laid down and acted 
up to only by those who had learnt not only to separate the suffix and the 
ending from the stem but also to isolate the root-element from among a 
bewildering mass of congeneric forms Thus when the Aitareya-Brahmaipa^i 
declares a verse containing the word pttrbhih to be pitrmat, it is quite clear 
that the author of this Brahmana had isolated, consciously or otherwise, the 


15 VI 1 3 vr?d va r^abho yo^d subrahamanyd — We have pumnamnyah stn- 
ndmnyah napumsakandmnyah in Sat Br X 5 1 2 

16 Eg, Aitareya Brahmatia V 11 

17. vri. 2. 18 I 43 

19 IV. 5 1 , IV 5 3 , V 1 1 20 Einfukrung. II, p 13 

21 III 38 
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Stem pttj- both from the suffix -mal and the ending -bkih. But such cases, 
of which there are hundreds in the Brahmana-literature, are quite a suiHidc 
affair compared with the analysis of composite verb forms mdirectly sug- 
gested by Brahmaipa-authors Only after a long period of intelligent gram- 
matical study and observation could it have been possible to lecogmse such 
dissimilar forms as afijanat (Ait &■ V 3 2) and }(mu$d (AiL Br V 
1 5) to be jdtavat, i e , containing the root jan- Similarly in the Ait Bi 
aganma (V. 41) and fagmus (V 4 2) are called gatavat, a&dvt (VI 
3 1) IS called sutavat, etc 

These examples clearly show that although the actual root had not been 
fully abstracted by the later-Vedic waters, they had nevertheless rightly 
guessed the existence of a common element which they were at a loss to know 
how to express It was quite natural that in order to express or suggest it 
they should have utilised only such forms as actually occurred m the langu- 
age, and if of such actual forms they particularly fixed upon the form in past 
participle passive to suggest that elusive common element by, it was obviously 
because this was the only form of a verb which almost never failed to actually 
occur Yet the form in past participle passive was not the only form utlised 
for this purpose, vanous purely nominal forms too were used, — as, for 
instance, the verb-form naya is called nelrmai ” Sometimes both verbal 
and nominal forms are brought under the same head in this way , thus m the 
Aitereya Bi&hmama vTsasva (IV 5 3), vr^nyanx (IV 5 4), vr^anom (VI 
3 1) etc are called vrxanvant This was a further step in advance, for the 
elusive common element was in these cases clearly perceived to be reducible 
to both verbal and nominal ideas The idea of the abstract grammatical 
root was therefore already there, but the root was yet to be actually abstract- 
ed Liebich points out one case in which it may be claimed that even this 
last step had been actually taken by the author of the Aitareya-Brahmapa, 
for here the forms mddayantdm, mamadan etc are declared to be madvat 
But, as Liebich=3 himself has argued, it is more probable than not that here 
too mad-, is no real abstraction at all, but is derived mechanically from com- 
pounds like soma-mad 

Hardly beyond the pale of Vedic literature stand the traditional Nighan- 
tus — ^the earliest work of a lexicographical nature m the Sanskrit literature— 
and Yaska’s Nirukta thereon For c»ir purpose it will be sufficient to note 
about the Nighaintus that they are probably older than Sakalya’s Padapatha 
of the Rgveda, for hikam, mkam and other particles are treated as smgle 
words in the Nighantu^\ though they are divided in the Rkpadapafha as 


22 Aitareya Brahmanja, I 2 4 Similarly in AB ajani is jdtavat (I 3 5), 
apydyasva is dpnnavat (I 3 6), orurucat is rucitavat (I 4 4), janghamt is jagh- 
Kivat (1 4 8), etc 

23 Emfuhrung, II, p 17 


24 III. 12. 
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whose author YSska^'’ himself mentions Sakalya In dealing with the words 
mdsakrt and vayaik Yaska*® definitely rejects the views of iSfikalya, though 
however without mentiomng his name Sakalya’s Padapatha is the earheat 
purely grammatical work in the Sanskrit literature On it is based Saunaka’s 
Rkpratiiiakhya which is quoted by P^ijini 

What Sakalya** actually did was merely to give every word of the 
Rksaiphita, in most cases modified through Sandhi with the precedmg and 
the following word, in its pure and mdependent form Simple as this task 
may appear to be it could not be carried out without a good deal of gram- 
matical analysis, the Visarga alone being capable of assuming eight different 
forms in Sandhi Moreover the CMisonantal endings in nominal flexion, as 
also secondary suffixes, have been regularly, though not alwajrs, separated 
from the stem m the Padapatha by Avagraha , components of compounds 
too have been separated in the same way, though however two Avagilahas 
have never been used in the Pada-form of the same compound The forms 
considered to be pragrhya are marked by the word ttt by Sakalya, but it is 
sbll a mystery what precisely was the special charactenstic which decided the 
prugrAyfl-character of a form Some words are repeated in the Padapatha 
after the indicatory itt under circumstances which it is not possible to discuss 
m this place , they are parigjhya It is important to note that avagraha, 
pragraha and parxgraha are all purely grammatical terms All this ^y seem 
to be mere mechanical work, reqmnng no grammatical acumen '^ut there 
are many indications which clearly prove that Sakalya actually did try to 
understand grammatically the words he was dealing with TTius the enclibc 
pronominal form i is represented by him as im in the Padapatha, evidently 
because the nasalless form had ccmpletely gone out of use in his time In a 
large number of cases SaiphitH-words which are perfectly justifiable in them- 
selves have been replaced by the later forms of those words m Sakalya’s Pada- 
patha (eg, Samh dakfi but P dhak^t, Sarph drtnak but P armak etc.) 
All this shows that iSakalya’s Padapatha is a purely grammatical work, — ^the 
first Indian purely grammatical work in fact, though the scope of ^ammar 
could not but be extremely narrow in it 

The function, though not the form, of the Padapathas of the other Saip- 
hitas is more or less the same, evidently because they were all modelled after 
Sakalya’s Padapatha, and they are thus all later than it But Gargya’s Pada- 
paitha of the Samaveda seems to be older than Yaska, for m commentmg on 
the difficult word mehana the latter says*® that it may after all be three words. 


25 VI 28 26 V 21 , VI 28 

27 Date " not later than 600 nc ” according to Keith, Aftareya-Artmyaka, 
Introd, p 73 

28 On this problem cf IHQ , X, pp 665-70 , IC , TV pp 387-99 , NIA , 
II, pp 59-61 , D R Bhandarkar Vplume (1940), pp. 21-24 , IC , VIII, pp. 397-8. 

29 IV 4 
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and it can hardly be a case of fortuitous coincidence that in the P*adapatha of 
the Samaveda this form is actually treated as three words as YSska’s com- 
mentators Durga and Skandasvamm have pointed out. 

Qargya in his Padapaitha has shown much greater grammatical acumen 
than Sakalya, and in his word-analysis he in some cases forestalled even the 
latest achievements of the science of linguistics For example, Gargya cor- 
rectly divides the words sam-udram, candra-masah, irat-dhd (iraddhd) none 
of which has been analysed by iSakalya Yaska in dealing with these words 
sides with Gargya against iSakalya as Professor Bhagvaddatta’® has pointed 
out In other cases, however, Gargya’s analysis is definitely wrong, e g , an-ye, 
sa-khye, m-iiryasya (suryasya) etc. In analysing the compounds §akalya 
never separates a component member if it does not occur in the Rksamhita 
also independently in the same sense which it assumes in the compound 
Thus svastt has not been analysed by iSakalya, because asti does not occur 
as a noun GSrgya however ignored this convention and analysed svash 
also — The other Padapafhas offer little new material of grammatical inte- 
rest Atreya’s Padapatha^^ of the Taittiriya-Sarphita is so crude in com- 
parison with the Padapathas of Sakalya and Gargya that Keith is inclined 
to date him even earlier than ^kalya ** 

The great etymologist Yaska is to be placed somewhere after 6akalya 
and Gargya whom he quotes, but before Saunaka’s Rkpratisakhya which in 
its turn is quoted by PSnini Yaska’s priority to the Rkpratisakhya is to be 
inferred, however, only from circumstantial evidence There is no direct evi- 
dence to prove iSaunaka’s — or even I^pim’s — postenority to Yaska 
The words padaprakrtth samhitd occurring both in the Nirukta*’ and 
(in the reverse order) in the Rlqirati^khya^* can of course prove 
nothing as to their relative chronology, though Max Muller*® asserted 
that Yaska was here simply quoting the Pratilakhya Similarly, the Sutra 
parah sarptuhar^ah sarphitd occurring both in Pacini and the Nirukta is value- 
less for chronological purposes Yaska indeed presupposes the science of 
grammu when he says that etymology should not be taught to non-gramma- 
rians , but that cannot prove his posterionty to PSpim, for both the works 
of Yaska and Paipni are the final results of pre-existing traditions Yaeka 
might have had in view the grammars or the grammatical science of the pre- 
Kpinean era Nor does Pimm’s teaching the formation of the name Yaska"'' 
prove his posteriority to Yaska the etymologist Yet, in pursuing the history 
of Indian grammatical thought one is forced to admit Yaska's priority not 


30 A History of Vedtc Uterature (Hindi), 'Vol I, Pt II, p. 154. 

31 Padakara Atreya is mentioned already in Baudh Gr S III, 97 

32 TS — ^traralation, Introd, p 30 33. I 17 

34. II 1 35. Introd to Rkpiitiiikhya, p 4. 

36 II. 3 37. IV 1 102 
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OTily to PSijini but also to the BtfcpifitMakhya. Chronologically it is import- 
ant to note that Sakalya must have been already dead when Yaska wrote, 
for he uses the perfect form cakara when referring to Sakalya 

Yiaska clearly distinguishes the four parts of speech— noun, verb, Upa- 
sarga and Nipata.'® The verb (akhyata) in his opinion chiefly conveys the 
idea of becoming (bhavapradkdna) All the twenty Upasargas of the Sans- 
krit language are given by Yaska,®* and he divides the Nipatas into four 
groups, giving examples of each ** Kit*’ and Taddhita*® suffixes are men- 
tioned and illustrated by examples The treatment of compiounds by Yaska 
IS however wholly inadequate The different kinds of compounds had evi- 
dently not yet been differentiated in his time, so that he contents himadf merely 
with the statement that they may be ekaparvan or anekaparvan (le of two 
or more components) It is extremely difficult to believe that anyone coming 
after PSiiini, though not dealing with grammar proper in the stnctest sense 
of the word, could have confined himself to such broad generalities And it 
is hardly possible that Yaska intentionally refrained from mentioning I^iioini 
but referred to Gargya and other VaiyakaraiDas in the famous passage m which 
he contrasts the views of the etymologists with those of the grammarians** 
In the absence of any compelling reason the benefit of doubt should there-* 
fore be given on the side of Yaska’s priority to Panini 

But compared with the preceding age Yaska surely marks a long step m 
advance The techmcal terms lopa, upadha, vakya, navadesa, sarvcawmon 
and samkkya (naman) are used by him already m the Pfininean sense The 
masculine and feminine are now called pumdn and stri as m PSijim The 
causative, desiderative and intensive are called kanta, ctJiir^tta and carkarita 
foreshadowing Parunean nomenclature As proof of Yaska’s linguistic insight 
may be mentioned that he had perceived that the first t m praitam is the 
fragment of a root 

Saunaka, the author of the Rkprati^khya (and Book V of the Aitareya 
Arainyaka) should have been one of the last pre-PSpinean writers on gram- 
mar, and his is certainly the earliest Pratisakhya It has to be borne *n mind, 
however, that almost the sole object of the Pratisakhyas is to explam or ex- 
plain away the apparent or real differences between the Padapatha and the 
Sarphita-text, and in this they start with the assumption that the Padapatha 
IS the original {prdkjti) of which the Saiphita is a modified form (vikrti) 
The Pratisakhyas are not interested in anything that does not directly or 
indirectly serve to explain the difference between the Saiphita-text and the 
Padapoltha Thus they have a good deal to say about Sandhi, accent and 
metre, but that is about all m them that can be reasonably included in a 


38. I. 1. 
41 I 14 


39 I 3 
42 II 2 


40 [ 4 

43 Nir I 12-14 
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purely grammatical work Particularly for the ^kpratiMkhya it is import- 
ant to note tiiat its last eight Patalas are certainly lato' than the first ten. 

iSaunaka’s chronological position is determined by the fact that although 
both Yaska and Rapmi quote the views of Sakalya, the quotations in Pliaini 
are however such that they could not have been taken directly from Sakalya’s 
Padapatha but only from the Pratisakhya which presents m a systematic 
form the substance of 6akalya’s Padapatha^* Goldstucker*® tried to prove 
that Patjini’s Astadhyayi is older than the Ijlkprti^akhyya, mainly on the 
ground that Vyadi, also called DakBayapa, who, according to Patanjali, wrote 
his Samgraha on the Sutras of PSinini, is mentioned in the Rkprati4akhya 
But Max Muller^® rightly pointed out that the Vyaiji mentioned in the Pra- 
ti^akhya need not have been the author of the Samgraha Limited as was 
the scope of iSaunaka’s Rkprati4^hya, the advance in grammatical thought 
since Yaska as reflected in nis work is truly enormous, though still far be- 
hmd Papmi excepting in things purely phonetical Over a hundred technical 
terms occur here for the first time according to Liebich,®* most of them na- 
turally pertaining to phonetics The word vyanjana, which in Yaska“ means 
vUifona, appears here m the sense of “ consonant ” as m later literature 
Yaska uses the term upajana m the sense of PSinini’s dgama it is significant 
that in the Rkpnati&dchya agama occurs four times in this sense, but upajana 
only once The author once®” refers to Yaska, but only as a metrical authonty 
There is no trace of Pratyaharas and Anubandhas m the Rkprati^akhya 

As none of the other PiSti§akhyas can be proved to be older than 
Paijmi®^ they need not be discussed here A word, however, needs to be 
said about the Brhaddevata which, as Macdonell has convincingly demon- 
strated,®^ though later than Saunaka’s Rkpratisakhya, is probably older than 
Pfeuni The author categorically declares®-* nakarmako ’sti bhdvo hi, na 
ndma ’sti mrarthakam, nd 'nyatra bhdvdn ndmdni, tasmdt sarvdni karmatak 
This shows that the author of the Byhaddevata as a grammarian belonged 
to the school of iSakafayana, who would derive every word from a verbal 
root Like the previous writers he uses the term vibhakti in the sense of 
finite verb-form and nominal case-form {ndmdkhydtavibhakti^u) but in 


44 See Indian Culture, Vol IV, pp 387-399 

45 Pdntnt His Place in SanskiM Lileratifre, London 1861 

46 Introduction to his edition (1869) of the Rkprati6akhya, pp 20-21 
47. Cf. also Weber, Indische Studien, V. pp 106 ff 

48 Einfiikrung, II, p 30 

49. VII. 13 XVII. 42 

51. Suryakanta however makes the stiange assertion that " m aU the Sutnu, 
that are found parallel in Rktantra and I^oini, the latter may owe a dd>t to the 
former.” (Introd. to Rktantram, Lahore 1933, p 40) 

.^52 BrhaddevatS. Harvard Onental Senes, Vd V, p xxii. 

53. I 31. 54 II. 94 
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Paijuni It signifies merely endings, verbal and nominal He defines that to 
be a noun which takes the eight Vibhaktis varying according to number and 
gender, and is the first to mention“« all the types of compounds known to 
P&nim The number of Upasargas is given as twenty m the Brhaddevata,''’ 
and it IS added that ^katayana urges the inclusion of three more, viz accha, 
&rad and antar Of the Nipatas it is said significantly that nobody can say 
“ there are so many ” of them The grammar of the Bthaddevata is 
therefore in every way more advanced than anything that was known before 
Yet, compared with Paitjini’s Astadhyayi, it looks crude enough to earn for 
Its author the compensatory advantage of chronological pnonty — which can 
be granted him all the more easily since unlike the authors of the Pi&tife- 
khyas the author of this text was not pinned down to an inexorable tradi- 
tion in deference to which he might have felt compelled to ignore the gram- 
matical discoveries of his age 

Then comes P5j)ini with his Mtadhyayi which Benfey’”’ descnbed as 
“ the most comprehensive grammar of the richest language within the brief- 
est compass imaginable — or rather unimaginable ” Panim was bom in the 
Athenian age of Indian history, when our forefathers fearlessly questioned 
all that was held sacred and mysterious from the beginning of times This 
fast life — fast in the noblest sense of the word — need not and could not have 
been of long duraticm, for the spirit too, like fle^, is weak It is therefore 
misreading human nature to assume from the perfect technique displayed 
by P&nini that he must have been preceded by long generations of plodding 
grammanans Panini surely had predecessors, many of whom he himself 
mentions by name, but along with Panini they all should have partiapated 
in the bnsk intellectual life of more or less the same age which on account 
of Its very brilliance could not have lasted very long All things considered, 
Kijini should be placed about 400 bc 


55. I 43 56 II 105. 
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BUDDHISM IN ANDHRADESA 

By 

Mr V R RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, ma, 

University of Madras 

Dr Bimala Churn Law is one of our distinguished orientalists, and is 
pre-eminently a Buddhist scholar This article on Buddhism in Andhrade^ 
IS a tribute paid by its author to his versatility and scholarship Buddhism, 
like Jainism was an all-India movement in the centuries preceding and suc- 
ceeding the Chnstian era There has been some dispute whether Buddhism 
was the earlier movement or Jainism in Andhrade^ We need not discuss this 
point here Suffice it to say that Buddhism in Andhradesa may be traced as 
far back as the third century b c if not earlier Though we have several and 
rich remains of Buddhist monuments in the shape of Stupas and Caityas 
throughout the Andhra country, still a good number of them are to be found 
in the distncts of Guntur and Krsna The earliest of these Buddhist monu- 
ments in these districts is a stupa discovered at Bhalttiprolu with the inscnp- 
tions (edited by G Buhler in Ep Ind II, pp 323-29) Apart from the fact 
that these inscriptions take the history of Buddhism in Andhradesa to the 
A4okan times, — ^because the characters of these documents resemble those of 
Aioka’s inscriptions, they are of value to prove that during the third century 
^ B c several varieties of the Southern Mauryan alphabet existed As Dr Buh- 
t ler very ably points out the Bhatfiprolu inscriptions show a system of wnting 
which helps us to believe that the art of writing was practised in India for 
many centuries before the age of the Mauryas 

Bhattiprolu has been identified with Pratipalapura, about six miles from 
Repaye in the Guntur district It is said that the stupa here enshrined a 
genume relic (dhatu) of the Buddha One of the inscriptions here refers to 
a king Kuberaka The first inscription refers to the preparation of a casket 
and a box of crystal to deposit some relics of the Buddha In some inscnp- 
tions (III, V, VI, VIII) reference is made to village committees and guilds 
(nigama) who have presented caskets, boxes of crystal and of stone The 
tenth inscnption in the stupa states that even women from Nandapura paiti- 
cipated m the gift in memory of the Buddha These documents at Bhatti- 
jproju are an unquestionable testimony of the flourishing condition of the 
) Buddhism in Guntur district m the third century b c Perhaps they may be 
dated earlier also The rehgion of the Buddha had become popular and the 
public were anxious to contnbute their mite to perpetuate the memory of the 
BhagavSn Buddha The king, villagers, merchants, ^rama^as and women 
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all joined together in the common effort of erecting the stupa and enshrimng 
the relics of the Buddha m boxes of crystal and stone The antiquities of 
Bhattiproju are preserved m the Government Museum, Madras, except the 
casket which has been presented to the Maha Bodhi Society (See B V 
Krishna Rao Early Dynasties of the Andhra Desa, p 124, n ) 

The next set of Buddhist monuments come from Amaravati and Jag- 
gayyapeta The MahS-Caityas in these places contain inscriptions with 
Mauiyan letters Burgess following Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship 
has elaborately studied the remains in these two places and published the 
results of his study in the Archaeological Survey of South India, Vol I 
Amailavati or the ancient Dhanyakataka about 18 miles west from Bezwada J 
IS a well known Buddhist centre in Andhradesa It had a huge stupa — (a 
stupa IS only a large caitya) — ^with four gates, and dates probably from the 
second century bc Except the fragments some of which are now in the 
British Museum, Fergusson writes that not a vestige remains m situ of the 
central stupa at Amaravati But it is inferred from the fragments tnat the 
dome must have been considerably big, the base being about 162i feet in dia- 
meter, and 40 to 50 feet in height The stupa^ was embellished and repaired 
whenever necessary It is believed that the outer rail was erected in the second 
century a d while the sculptures in the inner rail would be put down to the 
third century 

A peculiar characteristic of these dagabas is the existence of five pillars 
on each of the faces of the stupa These are called Ayaka-Kambas The 
outer rail, quite an artistic monument, was formed of upright slabs about ten 
feet m height above the level of the inner paved path with a number of cross 
bars carved with discs on both sides The inner rail which was about 6 feet 
in length was richer in its carving (Burgess Op cit , pp 24-5) If we 
examine the sculptures of the outer rail, we have carvings of elephants and 
makaras generally There are scenes of a king and his attendants, the queen 
holding her husband by the left arm, then a lion throne and behind it the 
bodhi tree The men are seen wearing turbans and heavy earrings ^lepre 
sentations of Nagas and Naga chiefs, of chauri -bearers are common What | 
is very interesting is the %ming Tn§ula to which worship is offered In front 
of the altar is the P5duka or the sacred feet of the Buddha In one place i 
there is a bodhi tree rising from behind the Triiula pillar Men and women 
worship together, and the men invariably have a high head dress Next to 
Svastika the trident symbol oft occurs on Buddhist sculptures This symbol 
is the counterpart of Jyotir-linga in which form Siva is worshipped In this, 
as in several other things, like the Dharmacakra and Caitya, the Buddhists 
copied the existing Hindu models apparently to catch the popular imagination 

1 The Arya-mafijulin-mulatantia (VAI p 88) mentions that the stupa was 
raised over a relic of the Enlightened One 
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Such things alone would appeal to the masses Worship to the PSdulra seems 
to be counterpart of the prayer offered to Vi$i>u-pada 

Among other representations is the representation of the Bodhisattva or 
future Buddha coming from the heaven of Tu^ita gods to be bom of Maya, 
the wife of iSuddhodana There are some elegant sculptures depicting a battle 
scene, where elephants, horsemen and infantry men are seen In some scenes, 
women are seen wesinng heavy anklets and scanty clothing Before we close 
1 it may be remarked that the architecture is distinctly woodai, though the 
use of brick in buildings is also seen 

In the inner rail, the most remarkable are the Chakra or wheel pillars 
At the base of each is a chair with two round cushions and the footprints on 
the footstool Over the wheel Gandharvas and other gods are seen Below 
a Chaitya pillar occurs an inscription (Burgess Op cit , p 86) —a chaitya 
pillar with a relic, at the south entrance — the gift of the merchant Kufa with 
his wife, with his sons, with his daughters, with his grandsons A number of 
Amaravati inscriptions are full of such gifts especially of private donors 
These documents point out how not only institutions but even private fami- 
lies vied with one another in making gifts and enriching and embellishing the 
great stupa out of reverence for the Lord Buddha 

In a slab from the central stupa we meet with objects of Buddhist wor- 
ship The dhamma cakra is prominent in what is called the central compart- 
ment In front of the dagaba is the five-hooded snake Below the dhamma- 
cakra is seen the Bodhi druma which is considered a symbol of Buddha’s vic- 
tory over Mara and his evil followers On the footstool are found the foot- 
prints of the Buddha This panel reminds one of the Buddhist triad — 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha (Burgess, p 89) 

These sculptures, generally speaking, are of varied interest They depict 
scenes from the life of the Buddha and promote the legendary history of the 
Buddha Among the images discoveied were those which bear close resem- 
blance to the Mahayana school The figures, whether it be of men or animals 
bear marks of a distinct individuality and are realistic We get some idea of 
the ornaments and dress worn in those early times and also a hint as to the 
domestic life of the people at large There is no doubt that the fair sex 
enjoyed complete freedom and most of the gifts were made by the members 
of that sex, independent of the male members of the family The Amaravati 
school of Buddhism continued to flounsh for more than five centunes toge- 
ther and has left indelible marks of its prosperity 

The Jaggayyapeita stupa has the same tale to tell It is at Betavt^, 
about 30 miles north-west from Amaravati The remains of the stflpa and 
the fragments of sculpture are allied to those which we deem as old as at 
Amaravati The characters of the inscnptions on this st^ are of the 
Mauryan type and the stupa may possibly be dated to the second century 
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BX:. Only slabs surrounding the base of the sti^a were found Not a frag- 
ment of the rail can be discovered We do not meet also with elaborate 
carving though we see a makaia here or two winged animals there. Burgess 
rematte that even these are in very low relief and of archaic type. Among 
them may be menticmed a drawing of a shrine with four pillars in frcHit 
The 6npada is seen inside over which is found a chhatra or umbrella with 
two garlands hanging from it There were the Ayaka pillars some of which 
were found lying bearing some inscriptions One of them tells us about the 
erection of five Ayaka-pillars at the eastern gate of the Chaitya in the 20th 
year of King Puru§adatta of the Ik§vaku line Another inscription refers 
to an image of the Buddha done by Candraprabha, a disciple of Jayaprabha- 
carya who was, in his turn, a pupil of Nagarjuna While the former may 
be dated to 4th century AD, the latter may be dated to about 600 ad 
We cannot fully agree with these dates Thus this monument had also the 
patronage of the state and of the public for several centuries together (See 
Ind Ant XI, pp 256-59) 

^iRiPARVATA and NAGARJUNIKONDA 

Fa-hian (5th century A d ) and following him Hiuen Tsiang refers 
to a sanghatSma on a mountain in the Andhrade^ The Tibetan books 
refer to the activities of Nagarjuna and his death at Sriparvata mountain 
The Puranas like the Matsya Purana refer to Sii Plarvatiya Andhras Sri- 
parvata has been identified with Sri-^ilam by early scholars like Burgess. 
But the explorations at Nagarjunikopda and the Prakrit inscriptions there- * 
from show that Sriparvata may be identified with Nagarjunikoijda No less 
than seventeen specimens of ayaka-pillars, all of which are inscnbed. have 
been discovered at this place and these documents have considerably increased 
our knowledge of Buddhism in Andhrade^a It is still a mystery why these 
pillars, which had nothing to do with the mam structure, have been given 
so much importance The term ayaka-Kambha, has not been properly inter- 
preted We are familiar to-day with ayakkal m Tamil which are forked 
wooden thick sticks used as a support when a processicm of god is takai out 
on the shoulders of people At resting places these pillar-like sticks are used 
to relieve the bearers for the time bemg I suppose this ayakkal is a remnant 
of the old Syaka pillars which adorned the main entrances of the anaent 
Buddhist abupa. 

At NagarjunikoaxJu there was a maha chaitya. On its east, north and 
the north-west the excavations brought to light a number of monuments and 
the remains of other monuments like the chaitya, stupa, stone pillars which 
all mdicate that once many buildings existed all round the mam chaitya. 
Apart from the monuments of value, the inscnptions have shed new light 
They refer to an Iteviaku dynasty which ruled in south India To this 
dynasty belonged Madhariputa Sin-Virapunsadata. It was m his reign that 
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the vanous monuments m the locality were raised His father was Vasithi- 
puta Sin Chantamula (see Ep. Ind XX pp 1-37) who is credited to have 
done a number of Vedic sacrifices indudmg the Aivamedha His son Sin 
Virapurisadata was also a follower of Brahmamcal religion but he was tolerant 
enough to allow his queens and other ladies to follow the Buddhist faith 
In those days it is rather difficult to say that one was a Buddhist or Hindu 
m faith Toleration was the order of the day In a family one member may 
follow a particular faith and another member another faith and a third mem- 
ber a third faith. This is very well seen from the pages of the Silappadi- 
karam, the Tamil classic 

It IS therefore not surpnsing that a princess like Chamtisin who is called 
the uterine sister of Siri-Chamtamula and the paternal aunt of Siri Vira- 
purisadata and who was the wife of Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Kamdasin of 
the Pukiya family, a mahasenapati — on this account Chamtasin holds the title 
of Mahatalavari — ^was a Buddhist The epigraphical records show that the 
great chaitya of the great Vihara at Nagarjunikonida was founded by this 
lady in the 6th year of Sin Virapunsadata’s reign She was also responsible 
for other edifices like a Chaitya grha and a stone mandapa together witli 
a cloister The last building was intended for the use of the acharyas of the 
Apara Mahlavinaseliya sect, and erected in the eighteenth year of Sin Vira- 
purisadata By this time the reigning king had become the son-m-law of 
Chamtisin 

In these pious foundations Chamtisin was helped by other noble ladies 
One was a daughter of Siri-Chamtamula and the sister of the reigning king 
She was also a mahatalavari The second was the wife of Mahasenapati 
Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khamdachalikiremmanaka of the Hiranyakas 
She was the donor of the fourth pillar The third lady who had dedicated 
the fifth pillar was also a Mahatalavari Yet another lady by name MahS- 
devi Bhatideva, who is called the daughter-in-law of Siri-Chamtamula, is 
credited with the foundation of a vihara Apparently she was a consort of 
the §iri-Virapurisadata Another vihara was founded by the daughter of 
Sin Virapurisadata as the inscribed pillar of Kottampaluga would point out 
She is said to be a consort of the Maharaja of Vanavasa, the ancient name 
for North Kanara This is dated in the eleventh regnal year of Sin Ehuvula 
Chamtamula, the son and successor of Sin Virapurisadata The informa- 
tion yielded by the inscriptions has enabled us to reconstruct a history of the 
Ikisvakus in AndhradeSa 

Among the pious foundations enumerated in these documents, special 
mention may be made of two monastenes— Kulaha-vihlara and Shaja vihara 
The donor of the fourth pillar calls herself as a daughter of the Kulahakas, 
evidently a royal family of considerable importance Kulaha-vihara, as has 
been sumused by Dr J. Ph Vogel, was the foundation chiefly dedicated to 
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the Kulahakas In the same way Shala-vihara would be a convent founded 
by or for the Singhalese This convent had a shrine and also a Bodhi-tree 
There had been at this time frequent intercourse between Ceylon and South 
India, and hence we see more of Ceylonese Buddhist influence here. Such 
flourishing edifices were found in ruins when Hiuan Tsiang came to India 
and wrote about them Buddhism had definitely decreased in the Andhra 
country in the days of Hieun Tsiang The reasons are not far to seek 
Dr Vogel happily summarises them for us (1) The decline of South' 
India’s trade with Rome which flooded the Peninsula with the Roman gold 
(2) the conquest of South India by the great ruler Samudragupta (3) the 
rise of Pallavas devoted to Brahminical religion (4) the nse of Chalukyas 
m the West of the same religious persuasion One other cause may be the 
rise of a number of sects within the Buddhist commumty which must have 
considerably weakened the harmony and coherence of the community (Ep 
Ind Opt cit ) 

Even in the inscriptions of Nagarjumkonda there are a number of sects 
mentioned Reference has already been made to the sect of Aparamaha- 
vinasehyas One scholar associated it with Mahavana Sala at Vaisali The 
Malmvamsa (V, 12) and Dipavam^a (V, 54) refer to the Pubbaselikas and 
Apara^likas, as the two subdivisions of the Mahasamghikas It is said that 
the Apara-4elikas may be an abbreviation for Apara Mahavinaseliyas of the 
inscnptions Or it may be that the Pah chronicles of Ceylon record the two 
sects of Pubbasela and Aparasela, which, according to Hiuen Tsiang existed 
on the hills to the east and west of the then capital of the Andhrade§a 

Hiuen Tsiang says “ to the east of the city, bordering on a mountain, is 
a convent called the Fo-lo-pho-shi-lo or Purvasila To the west of the city, 
leaning against a mountain is a convent called ’0-fa-lo-shi-lo or Avara4ila 
These were built by an early king in honour of the Buddha He hollbwed 
the valley, made a road, opened the mountain crags, constructed pavilions 
and long galleries, while chambers supported the heights and connected the 
caverns There have been no priests for the last hundred years ” iBeal; 
Bud Records of Western World II, pp 221-23) Earlier the Chinese travel 
ler tells us that in his days there were about twenty convents with a thousand 
priests or so The Aparasila is the western-rock monastery and the Purva- 
sila IS the eastern-rock monastery Those who made the former as their 
residence were known as Aparasailas and those who made the latter were 
known as Purva^ilas The Purva&iilas, according to Bumouf, are followers 
of Mahadeva, an early teacher (Int a’ 1 ’ Hist Du Bud Ind 2nd edition 
p 3^) They were also known as Chaityikas The Purva^ailas and Ava- 
rasailas were two of the five sects of the Mahasamghika school 

Very early the Buddhist Church came to be divided into two schools-^ 
the Mahasamghikas or the school of the great Congregation and Mahastha- 
viras or the school of the great President The Buddhist community in the 
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Anclhrade^ were followers of the Mahasamghika school. The three rernawi- 
ing sects of this school were the Haunavatas, the Lc^ottarav&dios, and the 
PrajfiaptivSdins A definition of all these sects cannot be attempted. 
SuflSce it to say that most of them were local There were several other sects 
also The inscnptions at NSgarjumkooda mention a sect Bahusutiya (PSli 
Bahusuttiya , Sanskrit Bahu^rutiya), besides Ayira-hamgha (Skt A^ya- 
sangha), and Mahisasaka (Skt Mahisasaka) Thus the collapse of Bud- 
dhism after seven or eight centuries of existence is due more to the split m 
the church leadmg to sects and subsects than any extraneous causes, which 
also contnbuted to its fall 

The inscriptions give some more details of the Buddhism as prevalent 
in the Andhra country It occurs in an additional passage that in the com- 
pletion of the great Chaitya, service was rendered by one Ananda who knew 
Dtgkamkaya and the Majjhima-nikdya by heart It is further stated that 
Ananda was a follower of the Arya sangha sect whose scripture is seen to be 
the Ehgha and the Majjhima nikayas and the five Matukas 

Again the erection of ayaka pillars and stone pillars was considered very 
holy and ladies of royal family were invariably the donors They did these 
for the attainment of nirvana mainly and also for material prosperity eg 
Chamtism wishes for the longevity and victory of her son-in-law Sin Vira- 
punsadata From an inscription in an apsidal temple it is seen that one 
Bodhisin caused a number of foundations for the welfare of her family mem- 
bers This document shows the wide activities of the Ceylonese monks who 
carried the message of the Buddha to Kashmir, Gandhara, China, Chilats 
(Assam ^), Tosali, Apananta, Vanga, Vanavasi, Yavana, Damila, P&lura, 
and the Isle of Ceylon It is particularly to be noted that Buddhism was 
prevalent all over India about this time which may be roughly third century 
AD This proves further that not only royal ladies but ordinary female 
members who could afford to erect pious foundations associated themselves 
with the worship of the Buddha Add to this the two inscnptions incised on 
sculptures at Nagarjumkonda It is the donation of a footprint slab by 
Budhi, the sister of a Saka Moda If Saka is Scythian as is usually inter- 
preted by western onentalists, then it is significant in the sense that even 
foreigners like the Scythians embraced the Indian cult {Ep Ind Qj cit 
P 37) 

There is a strong tradition that Nagarjumkonda was the residence of 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Mahayana school As has been already said 
the Tibetan tradition says that he ended his life at this spot Further the 
name of the locality itself is a strong testimony But what is surprising is 
that the inscnptions from this place do not make any reference to Nagarjuna 
at all The late lamented A B Keith would place this ‘ mysterious ’ 
Na^rjuna m the latter part of the 2nd century ad His diief works are 
Madhyamakankas and Suhrllekha, where the Buddhist doctrine is summarised 
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(A History of Sanskrit Literature pp. 71-2)i Hiuen Tsiang further tells us that 
Bodhisattva Bhavavivdca lived m a monastery on a hill at Vijayapuri The 
identification of Vijayapuri has not yet been satisfactonly done According 
to the Chinese travdler it was not far from the capital Vijayapun is only 
once mentioned in a record at Amaravati According to the document of 
Bodhisiri, to its west lay the Snparvata In this place lived Bhavaviveka 
(Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol II, p 215) 

A H Longhurst who conducted further excavations at Nagarjunikapda 
was able to recover many lead coins, gold and silver reliquanes, pottery, 
statues and over four hundred bas-relief sculptures as magnificent as those 
from Amaravati (Ind Ant Vol LXI pp 186f) The rumed buildings 
are the remains of Stupas, monasteries, apsidal temples and a palace These 
were built of large bricks measuring 20" X 10" X 3" The sculptures and 
statues were executed in grey limestone which resembles marble On plan 
and m construction, it is said, that the Andhra stupas bear marked differences 
from those of the north They are built in the form of a wheel with hub, 
spokes and tire, all in brickwork with a dome over the structure The dome 
was made to rest on a circular platform from 2 to 5 feet in height according 
to the size of the monument Another special feature of these monuments 
IS a platform on each of the four sides of the dome resembling an altar 
Large monuments were provided with pillars Five pillars varying from 
10 to 30 feet m height adorned every quarter and the total number was 
twenty These are the ayaka-pillars to which a reference has already been 
made {I bid) 

In the sculptures two kinds of stupa are depicted and decorated partly 
with stone slabs and partly with plaster ornamentation In decoration they 
resemble the stupas of Gandhara and this shows mutual influence between 
South India and Gandhara The chief scenes in the sculptures jxirtray the 
five miracles in the life of the Buddha These are the Nativity, Renunci- 
ation, Sambodhi, First Sermon and I>eath 

The diameter of the great stupa at Nagarjunikonda is 106 feet afld its 
total height excluding the tee about 80 feet The Ayaka plaforms are 
22 X 5 feet The stupa was surrounded by a procession path 13 feet wide 
and enclosed by a wooden railing resting on bnck foundations The stupa 
consisted of 40 chambers Originally a plain structure, additions were made 
later on . Perhaps the Ayaka pillars were added m the second century AJ>. The 
monument was a dhStugarbha or a shnne contaming a relic, and not a 
memorial stupa Hence the name Mahacaitya {Ibid ) 

It may be concluded that with the decline of the Ifcsvakusi, Buddhism 
began to decline in the Andhra country By the time when the Visjukutjdins 
rose to power about the beginning of the fifth century a d., it has ceased to be 
an active rdigion, though some monks continued to live and preach in some 
monasteries for a century or twp more. 

24 



THE HOME OF TANTRIC BUDDHISM 

By 

Dr BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA, ma, ph.d (Baroda) 

When Mm Haraprasad Shastri published his Discovery of Living Bud- 
dhism in Bengal in the year 1897 he was ridiculed, and in scholarly parlance 
it was long known as ‘ Shastri’s fad ’ Later, however, Buddhistic studies 
in Bengal progressed satisfactorily, and several scholars took up the study 
of Buddhism — both living and dead — in right earnest, and made much 
valuable contribution which revealed the political, cultural and linguistic 
history of Bengal with a great wealth of detail The name of the late Sarat 
Chandra Das, however, stands pre-eminent amongst scholars of Buddhism 
in Bengal 

The results of these Buddhistic studies have been admirably sum- 
mansed m the recent History of Bengal, Vol I published by !I>r R C. 
Majumdar. To-day, thanks to his efforts, we know a great deal regardiing 
Buddhism in Bengal We know, for instance, that there were celebrated 
Buddhist scholars whose fame spread beyond India, that there were Bengali 
mystics, Tantrics, Siddhas and magicians who made a name outside Bengal, 
and that gifted composers of mysbc poetry preached and popularised the 
esoteric doctrines of Vajrayana, and great Yogis followed complicated 
Yaugic practices We further know that Bengal produced in mediaeval 
times hundreds of Buddhist sculptures, which have been discovered, studied 
and identified In fact, it now gradually becomes evident that there was an 
independent school of art and sculpture, which produced a large number of 
Buddhist images of wonderful workmanship besides thousands of the most 
exquisite specimens of Brahmanical ones with a sprinkling of Jam icons 

Dr Majumdar’s History gives also a survey of the origin and develop- 
ment of the vernacular songs of the early Buddhist composers of Bengal 
The Buddha Gan 0 Doha revealed a large number of Dohas, or Bengali grtngg 
of the earliest times, although there is still some controversy concerning the 
date of their composition' There are weighty reasons to show that these 


1. With apologies to the learned hnguist I enUrely disagree with the findings 
of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and hia associates regarding the dates of the authors 
of the Caryapadas LmguisUc evidence is not by itself sufiicient to combat histori- 
cal evidence. Sdntaraksita's date is certaui . since he did not refer to Sankaraiarya 
but to the earlier school of the Aupanisadas, his date as given by me in the Tof- 
tvasangraka is to be taken as settled. The date is 705-762 ad. «^nf.r«if,.t |. ia 
agam connected with Padmasambhava, and madentally. with his father Indra- 
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songs, composed by poets flounshing at different times, cover a penod from 
the 7th to the 12th centuries ad., but linguistic experts would place them 
all in the 10th, 11th and the 12th centuries, or to be exact, 960-1200 ad 
T hese songs are no doubt Buddhist, and belong obviously to the VajraySna 
and Sahajayiana forms of Buddhism, and are accompanied with a commentary 
in Sansknt. 

The Buddha Gan 0 Doha was published in the year 1916 by Mm Shas- 
tri, and this stimulated subsequently a great deal of research in Bengali 
linguistics The fact is worth repeating lest Mm Shastri’s important dis- 
covery be altogether forgotten under the pressure of re-editions, improved or 
critical editions, and reprints of the same book undertaken by the present 
generation of scholars 

Besides these, the Sadhana literature of the Buddhists provided research 
scholars with ample material for the identification of Buddhist images dis- 
covered in Bengal The Sddhanamdld published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Senes in the years 1925 and 1928 contained no less than 312 Sadhanas for 
the worship of Buddhist deities, and these not only provided matenal for the 
reconstruction of the Buddhist religious history of Bengal, but also gave al- 
most a complete account of the state of the Buddhist T&ntnc literatutte in 
Sansknt, and details of numerous Tantnc authors who were connected with 
Bengal, and practised the Vajrayana form of Buddhism 

When the Sddhanamdld was published, I remember to have been faced 
with a volley of cnticism on its editing methods and other shortcomings, in 
leading journals As a rule, I never waste my time in replying to cntics, as 
it rarely, if ever, contnbutes to human knowledge The rage of cnbcism is 
now over, but I cannot state without a feeling of disappointment that the 


bhuti, all of whom must therefore be contemporanes. In the second volume of the 
Tangyur Catalogue of P Cordier is given a succession of Gurus and disaples in the 
following order — 

(1) Padmavajra, a of Guhyasiddhi 

(2) His disaple Anahgavajia, a Prajftopayavim§cayasiddhi, 

(3) His disciple Indrabhuti, a JiSnasidt^, 

(4) His disaple Bhagavati LaksmI or Laksminkara, a Advayasiddhi, 

(5) Her disaple Lilavajra, a Vyaktabhavasiddhi, 

(6) His disaple Danka, a OddiySnavimrgata Mahaguhyatattvopade§a 

(7) His disaple Sahajayogim Cmta, o VyaktabhavSnugata-tattvasiddhi 

(8) Lilavajra’s disaple Ijlombi Heruka, a Sahajasiddhi 

This list has neither been prepared nor concocted by me It is there in the Tang- 
yur Catalogue for all to see, and has to be taken as a historical fact No amount 
of verbal jugglery can unsettle this fact That this parampara of Gurus and dis- 
ciples is correct is proved by the composition of the manuscnpt No 13124 as pre- 
served in the Baroda Onental Institute. In this collection the onginal works men- 
tioned in the Tangyur Catalogue against these authors are included in their logical 
sequence. The whole succession should cover the latter part of the 7th and the 
whole of the 8th century There seons to be no escape from this position 
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Tibetan-knowing critics have not yet turned their attention to the construc- 
tive work of tracing in the Tangyur numerous Sansknt SSdhanas extant only 
in Tibetan translations, and thus add to our knowledge * 

To resume the authors of the Sadhanas were also the authors of the 
Cary&padas, and many of them were connected with Bengal Dr Majum- 
dar’s History of Bengal, Vol I, has taken all these factors into account al- 
though in matters of detail there may be room for controversy 

Now it may be asked Can we proceed a step further ’ I think at this 
stage It will be possible for us to take a more synthetic view 

First of all. let us see where the Buddhist images of the Vajrayana type 
were discovered By this I mean only those images for the identification 
of which, a satisfactory Dhyana can be cited from the Sadhanamala, or other 
equally trustworthy evidence can be adduced Then let us find out where 
these images were most prolific, that is to say where they first originated in 
order to find out how and where they migrated later 

This type of investigation has been made possible by the admirable pro- 
duction of Dr. N K Bhattasali, entitled, * Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmantcal Sculptures in the Dacca Museum ’ published in 1929 His me- 
thods were followed by R D Banerji in his monumental work ‘Eastern 
Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture ' published by the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India in the year 1933 The original, scientific and accurate work of 
these two eminent Bengali scholars have opened up new lines of investigation, 
and the historians of this country have reasons to be grateful to them for 
their valuable ccmtnbution 

On refemng to these works in addition to Dr Majumdar’s History of 
Bengal, Vol I we find that Vajrayana images and paintings are found in 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, parts of U P, one place in central India, 
Nepal and Tibet Among these Assam, Bihar and Orissa can be regarded as 
coming within the cultural influence of Bengal in pre-Muhammadan times 
Vajjayana images, however, are not found in other parts of India, such as 
Madras, Maharastra, Gujarat, Kathiawad, the Punjab, Kashmir or even Cen- 
tral Provinces or Rajputana Is it all a matter of chance that Vajrayana ima- 
ges should be found round about Bengal, and in those places whiioh, were 
known to have been deeply influenced by Bengal and Bihar ’ 

Let us now examine more carefully the find spots of these sculptures In 
Bengal proper, the following places and districts are known to have yielded 


2. For instance, Sadhanas for the following deities still exist in Tibetan (1) 
Ratipnya, (2) Yaksanatanap, (3) Kilikila, (4) Hariti, (5) Nagi, (6) ManiAarf, 
(7) SuWiagS, (6) Ratiiaga, (9) Punjabhadra, (10) Bhiiusundai!, (11) Vimala- 
sundari, (12) Kwpapiffica, (13) Alaka, (14) Alagupta, (15) KhararnuUn, (15) 
Kauksuiri besides many others. Even a bare description of their forms may be 
oi great help in recognising un-identified sculptures 
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Vajray&na images which correspond mostly to the Dhydnas as given in the 
SddhanamMa. In this list, I do not think I have exhausted the place names, 
but it will certainly give a fair idea of the distribution of the VajraySna scul- 
ptures throughout the country included to-day in the map of Bengal and 
Assam, which were together under the same administration until recently 

In Bengal Va)rayana deities have been discovered m the district of Bir- 
bhum, Gauri (dt, Burdwan), Sagardi^i and Ghiyasabad in the district of 
Murshidabad, Sonarang and Vikrampur in the Dacca district, Tipperah, 
Bad-Kamta, Paharpur, Mahasthan, Rajshahi, Faridpur, Malda, Sylhet, Bari- 
sal, Tripura State and the Chittagong district 

In Bihar, Vajrayana deities have been found in Nalanda, Bihar Sanf, 
Patna and Gaya distncts, Bodh-Gaya, Kurkihar, Hazanbagh, Patharghata 
(Bhagalpur), and various other small places A good collection of these can 
also be found in the Patna Museum 

In the United F*rovinces, Samath is the only important place where a 
number of VajraySna deities have been found Besides these, at Mahoba m 
British Bundelkhand were found a few specimens of exquisite workmanslup. 
These have been described by Mr K N Dikshit in an excellent manner in 
a special Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India Mr Dikshit places 
these images in the llth^l2th century ad on reliable palaeographical 
grounds 

Buddhism being a living religion in Nepal and Tibet, Vajrayana images 
of all varieties are found in large quantities in these countnes When I visit- 
ed some of the Nepal monasteries in 1922 they presented an appear 2 uice of 
veritable museums of Buddhist images of a bewildering variety But I have 
not come across old images of the Tantnc school, and the majority of metal 
and stone images were of recent origin, mostly post-Muhammadan Thus 
Nepal and Tibet are left out, since they have little to do with the origin of 
Vajrayana. and because they were markedly influenced by the Vajrayana of 
Bengal and Bihar When the mcwiastenes in Bihar and Bengal were devastat-” 
ed, burnt and looted at the time of the Muslim invasion of Bengal, the priests 
ran away to Nepal with their sacred texts, their Vajrayana practices, and the 
images of their favourite gods over the difficult Himalayan passes to Nepal 
Thus on the Vajrayana of Nepal the stamp of Bengal is strongly marked 
Most of the monastenes in Nepal according to their own traditions, originated 
in the 13th century a n , and the Nepal MSS library contams a large number 
of manuscripts wntten in Bengali characters of the pre-Muslim period It is 
also not difficult to prove that in the matter of Tantnc Buddhism Bengal 
exerted her great influence on Bihar That influence is mamfested not only 
by the Bengali scholars going over and teaching in Bihar monastenes, but also 
by the close resemblance existing between the art, sculpture and architecture 
of these two countries Bengali Rajas often held sway over Bihar, and it is 
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not improbable that during the FSla times the T&ntnc religion permeated 
through this country 

In Bengal proper, Vajrayana deities of different types come in large num- 
bers frcwn Vikrampur, Dacca, Tipperah, Faridpur, Rajashahi and to a certain 
extent from Birbhum In other parts of Bengal only a sprinkling of such 
images is found According to Dr N K Bhattasali, Vanga and Samatafa in 
Bengal were the two centres from which culture radiated to other parts of 
Bengal, in this particular case apparently through eminent Bengali authors, 
teachers, mystics and poets belonging to Vajrayana In the opiruon of Dr. 
Bhattasali, Vanga included in the early days the modem districts of Dacca, 
Fandpur, Backerganj, while Samatata included the whole of the present 
Chittagong division and the plains of Sylhet and portions of the present Dacca 
and Mymensing districts Can we take this Vanga-Samatata tract as the 
Home of Vajrayana ’ 

The celebrated author iSantarak^ita belonged to Vanga, his birth-place 
being Za-hor (modem Sabhar in the Vikramapura Paragana) ® If this had 
not been correct. Dr Majumdar would not have accepted him in Bengal 
history Even so is the case with S^tideva or Bhusuku, Padmasambhava, 
DIpankara-4ri-jnana, and a host of other SiddhScaryyas, although Dr Ma- 
jumdar will not accept them all in Bengal without a gmdge That many of 
them belonged to Vanga, Eastern India, Vikramapuri, Jagaddala, Pundra- 
vardhana, Pandubhumi, Somapuri and such like places in Bengal, is to-day a 
matter of common knowledge 

If that be so, can we not assert that Tantnc Buddhism originated in Vanga 
and Samatata ’ At least that should be the legitimate conclusion of the find- 
ings of Dr Alajumdar in his voluminous treatise The Tantnc Buddhism or 
Vajrayana and its associations are so intimately connected with Bengal that 
we are tempted to hold this part of Bengal as the place of its origin 

Vajrayana images are found in considerable quantities in the Vanga-Sama- 
tata area, Vajrayana authors are connected with this country Vajrayana 
paintings in Prajfiaparmita manuscnpts refer to Vajrayana temples existing in 
this country Many of the Siddhas or masters of Vajrayana are connected 
with this country as also many of the Vajrayana songs and their composers. 
This tract abounds in nuns of old Buddhist monasteries and cities Dr 
Bhattasali has also pointed out names of villages and towns in Vanga and 
Samatata which even to-day are of distinctly Buddhist flavour. Names of 
places like Vajrayogini not only have Buddhist associations, since Vajrayogini 
is a Buddhist deity of wide celebrity, but also signifies its connection with 


3 Dr Bhattasali has shown that Sabhar was a Buddhist centre of great anti- 
quity He fixed . “ 7th — 8th century aj> as the age of the rums of Sabhar Icono- 
graphy, op dt , Intro, p vii 
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VajraySna because the word ‘ Vajra ’ in Vajrayogini means Sunya which is 
the Vajrayana term for the Ultimate Reality 

While talking of Vajrayogini, I am tempted to refer to another problem 
connected with the identification of UiiMiyana which was regarded as a place 
of great importance m Vajrayana Buddhism In fact, the Tibetans consider 
this as the place where T&ntric Buddhism originated Thus the identification 
of this place becomes a paramount necessity Mm Haraprasad Shastn identi- 
fied UiJdiyana with Orissa, and in my earlier days I used to take that identi- 
fication as correct But later I found that the few details regarding Ud<Jiyana 
obtained from various sources, such as the Tibetan authors, Sadhanas, paint- 
ings, etc do not harmonize m case it is identified with Orissa Moreover, 
Uiddiyiana being Pitha should only be a small but very important place and 
thus cannot be identified with a big country like Orissa Although uncertain 
myself, I suggested that the identificatiMi of this place may have to be looked 
for in Assam because Uiddiyana ought to be near Sabhar in order to fit in 
with the story of Santarafcsita and Padmasambhava Moreover, UdkJiyana 
being the place of Indrabhuti, a celebrated Buddhist author of the Vajrayana 
school and the father of Padmasambhava, must be saturated with not merely 
Buddhist but Vajrayana atmosphere of the Sadhanamald, and also within 
reasonable proximity of the other old Pithas like Kamakhya and Sinhatta in 
Assam 

Ud<iiyana is often mentioned in T^tric literature, but it should parti- 
cularly be noted that it is mentioned along with Kamakhya, Sinhatta and 
Pumagiri in a group In the Sddhanamdla it is mentioned twice in this man- 
ner To all these four PTthas or sacred spots worship is made and flowers 
are offered m token of reverence These four Pithas are mentioned in con- 
nection with the worship of a violent Vajrayana deity, Vajrayogini, who, as I 
have shown years ago, is the same as the Hindu deity Chinnamasta, cme 
of the ten Mahavidyas of the Hindu Tantra which borrowed it from Vajra- 
yana 

Again, in Professor Foucher’s list of Prajnaparamita paintings U<Wiyana 
(also spelt as Oddiyana and Odiyana) is further connected with Maiid, an- 
other violent Vajrayana goddess The Sadhanamala records that Oddiyana 
was also connected with the Sadhanas and worship of Kurukulla and Trailo- 
kyavafemkara These are manifestly Vajrayana deities According to Sddha- 
namdla Sarahapa was connected with Uddiyana and Mm Shastn informs 
us that he composed several TSntric poems and wrote extensively on Tantric 
subjects In the Tibetan tradition, Padmasambhava, Kambalapa, Luipa, 
Tailikapa and several others are connected with UiJdiyana But the most 
famous among them seems to be Indrabhuti, the king of Udohyaina. whose 
only extant work in Sanskrit ‘ JHanasiddhi ’ is styled in the colophon as ‘ Sri- 
mad-OJiyiana-vimrgata This work is already published in the Gaekwad’s 
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Onental Senes as one of the Two Vajraydna Works, which breathes an at^- 
mosphere of Vajrayana through and through 

Under the arcumstances the location of U^JdiySna will have to be found 
in a purely Vajray6na atmosphere, if not also in a Vahga-Samatata atmos- 
phere, but certainly not in Swat, Kashmir, Kafinstan or Kashgarh or any 
other place on the slender ground of its inhabitants making ‘ the acquaint- 
ance of magical formulas their occupation’ Simply because eminent Euro- 
pean scholars have committed a mistake in identifying the place, are we in 
duty bound to quote it and repeat it every now and then, or support it with 
all the ingenuity at our command to perpetuate that mistake ’ It is exactly 
on such occasions that modem research becomes a source of danger to tmth 
and science 

Thus the location of Ud/diy^a is still to be searched for m Vanga and 
Samatata, which according to Dr Bhattasali's most well-considered opinion 
were the centres of culture in Bengal in pre-Muslim times Although it has 
not been possible to identify Ud'diyana m spite of the efforts of the historians 
of Bengal and Assam, the search should by no means be abandoned Per- 
haps the old name has been entirely replaced by a new one, and in that case 
the place will nevei be recognised for certain in the future without further 
discovery of new and relevant material But one thing is certain Uddiyana 
was connected with Vajrayoginl, and who can say that the present village of 
Vajrayoginl m the Vikrampur area is not spreading a mystic veil on the iden- 
tity of the ancient Uddiyana of Tantric fame ’ Certainly the name of the 
village IS peculiar and demands an explanation 

I cannot say whether tins identification is certain, but I am inclined to 
suggest It as very probable We have instances where the original place names 
have been obliterated and replaced by the name of the deity installed in the 
locality In Nepal, for instance, we meet with a similar example, and strange- 
ly enough, connected with the same divinity Vajrayoginl At Sanku on the 
top pf a hill reached by a flight of more than a thousand stairs, there is a 
temple of Vajrayoginl In 1922 the locality was still known by two name^ 
Sanku and Vajrayoginl, although the first was rapidly going out of use The 
hill where the Svayambhu Caitya was built is now known by the name Simbhu 
In Bengal, the village where the Tarakesvara temple was built is forgotten, 
and to-day it is known by the name of the deity Tarakesvara It is well 
known that the Unjiyas know Pun by the name of Jagadanatha Examples 
like these can be multiplied The references in the Sddhanamala make it evi- 
dent that the four Pithas, Kamakhya, Sinhatta, Punjagiri and Uddiyana 
were specially sacred to Vajrayogim, and, very probably, at all these places 
the deity was installed in a temple Uiddiyana must have recrived the name 
of Vajrayoginl because of this temple At any rate, this small village of 
Vajrayoginl ought to receive careful attrition of both historians and explorers. 
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Outside Bengal, people seem to have queer ideas about the Bengalis. 
People are heard to remark that the Bengalis are so very different from others 
The name of Gaitd-Vlangala still excites terror m the mind of the layman, and 
many still believe that edl Bengalis are magicians Further, it is believed 
that the witches of Kamakhyia can turn men into small little animals Does 
the Tantric Buddhism account for these and make the Bengalis different ? 

Many scholars have remarked that the Vaidya caste is peculiar to Ben- 
gal This caste is not met with anywhere else Has it any connection with 
Vajrayana or Tantnc Buddhism ’ Is Vajrayana in any way responsible for 
the creation of a new caste ’ The Yogis, now called Jugis, are indigenous to 
Bengal To-day they call themselves Nathapanthis — a pantha akin to Vajra- 
yana How does it happen that the old strongholds of Tantric Buddhism — 
Dacca, Fandpur, Tipperah, Chittagong— are still the strongholds of the mo- 
dem Vaidyas 

These and other problems are there for the clever scholar to investigate, 
but in my mind there is little doubt that Vajrayana originated in Vanga and 
Samatata, and thence travelled to the rest of India Vajray&na in Bengal 
must have brought in its wake several new and perplexing problems to the 
Hindu society, and it will be most interesting to know how they were solved 
in mediaeval days until the Muslim sword got rid of many of the problems 
altogether including those ccmceming the distinction between the Buddhist 
and the Hindu 

Vajrayana is great, but we should know more, and Dr Majumdar has 
made it easy 
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By 

Dr U. N GHOSHAL, ma, ph d , fras b 

In the wide range of his portraits of histoncal personages Baipa is un- 
rivalled by any of his compeers We have in the Har^acanta living pictures 
of histoncal personages from bejewelled kings, queens and pnnces to bark- 
clad ascetics and from polished courtiers to wild foresters To illustrate this 
point, we may b^in with Bana’s charming pen-picture of the child-prmce 
Hai^a when ‘ he could just manage five or six paces with the support of his 
nurse’s finger ’ and ‘ could just utter a child’s first indistinct cries ’ Illus- 
trative of the superstitions reigmng even in high places at this time is the 
reference to the precautions taken to ward off from the precious child ‘the 
evil eye’ and the evil spirits The Prince wore upon his head a mustard 
amulet, his form was stained yellow with goracana (sctlt a bright yellow 
pigment prepared from the excrements etc of a cow), his neck was orna- 
mented with a row of tiger’s claws linked with gold ^ Equally graphic is the 
picture of the boy Bhandi whom his father presented to court at this time for 
serving the little prince The boy’s coiffure, his ornaments and his carnage 
equally bespoke his high birth Side-locks of curly hair {Mkapak^aka) in 
waving tufts (sikhanda) adorned his handsome head He wore one earring 
of sapphire and another of pearl A diamond bracelet was bound around 
his forearm Curved bits of coral were tied to his neck-string ‘ Though still 
a child he bore himself stiffly like a seed of the tree of valour ’ = 

Equally striking but more detailed is the picture of the two youthful 
Malwa princes Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, as they appeared when 
king Prabhakaravardhana introduced them to his two sons to serve as lords- 
iri-waitang The elder Prince who was aged about eighteen years had a strik- 
ing physique He was neither very tall nor very short, and was gifted with a 
hard frame, with slim shanks, thick hard thighs, slender waist, broad chest 
and pendulous arms His decorations befitting his high rank consisted of a 


* In the above C and T stand for the Har^caitta of Baija, translated by E. 
B Cowell and F W Thomas, London, 1897, while Kane stands for the Harfa-charita 
of Baiciabhatta, Udichhvpsas I-IV, edited with an Introduction and Notes by P. 
V Kane, Bombay, 1st ed 1918, and Gajendragadkar is an abbreviation for the 
Harshackanta of Banat^atta, Uchchhvasas IV-VIII, edited with a Sanskrit com- 
mentary (Balabodktni) by S D Gajpndragadkar and an Introduction, Notes (cn- 
ticaJ and explanatory) and Appendices by A B Gajendragadkar, Poona 1919 

1 C and T. pp 115-16 and Gajendragadkar, Notes, p 86 

2 Ibtd , pp. 116-17. 
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jewelled bracelet on his left wnst and a jewelled ear-omamait His bearing 
was marked by graceful motions, downcast eyes and princely nobility The 
younger brother had his breast anointed with sandal-paste and adorned with 
a necklace He was as remarkable as his brother for his decorum, prowess 
and other qualities » 

It was not, however, always amid such happy surroundings that Baija 
had occasion to describe royalty Here is, for instance, a pathetic picture of 
Queen Ya^ovati as she issued forth from her apartments on the journey to 
the funeral pyre She was dressed in vestments of death Her body was wet 
through recent bath She was wearing two robes reddish brown with saffron, 
along with her red veil Her lower lip was tinged with the deep red of betel 
A red neck-cord hung between her breasts Her limbs were red with moist 
saffron paste A garland of strung flowers hung round her neck and reached 
her feet She was supported by aged women, attended by great nobjlemen 
and followed by aged chamberlains She was bidding farewell even to birds 
and beasts and embraang the very trees about the palace* 

Coming to the great officers of State, we may mention Baija’s sinking 
description, drawn no doubt from life, of General Siimhanada as he appeared 
when addressing Har§a m the Council-chamber about the coming campaign 
against the Gaudas Stately and tall, stubborn in frame, with strai^t white 
locks and hanging eye-brows, with terrible visage bnghtened by thick white 
moustache, with a long white beard hanging down to his navel, the general 
bore the weight of his advanced years with ease A veteran of many wars, 
he wore on his broad chest the scars of numerous wounds received in battle 
‘ His very voice, deep as the boommg of a drum, inspired the warriors with 
thirst for battle ’ ® 

In the same context Bana gives an equally vivid descnption of the ele- 
phant-commander Skandagupta (evidently of an infenor courtly rank) whom 
Harsa summoned to his presence for getting the elephants ready for the com- 
ing campaign When the king’s summms came, he was surrounded by va rious 
groups of people employed in the capture, tending and training of eflphantT” 
(B^a’s characterisation of these groups mdicates actual experience of this 
arm of warfare He mentions, besides elephant doctors, people carrymg 
uplifted bamboos bedecked with peacock’s tails, elephant nders displaying 
green fodder, supenntendents of decoys, rows of forest guards, crowds of 
mahouts displaying leathern figures for practising manoeuvres, messengers 
sent by rangers of elephant forests and so forth 1 With his stout arms hang- 
ing down to his knees, his full and pendulous lower lip, his long nose, his soft 
and large eyes, his full and broad forehead, his profuse curly dark hair, 
Skandagupta must have presented a striking appearance Beneath an aspect 


3 C. and r pp 120-1 
S Ibtd , pp 180-82 


4. Ibtd , pp 150-51. 
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of indifference he enjoyed an air of command due as mu(di to his own un- 
bending ngidity as to his master’s favour ® 

Another picture of a courtier in lower life is presented to us in the 
person of the chief door-keeper Panyatra who introduced B5na into the king's 
presence at the first audience He was a tall, fair, broad-chested nartHOw- 
waisted man, He wore a white turban and a clean jacket As the insignia 
of his office he grasped in his left hand a sword with the handle thickly 
studded with pearls and in the right hand his burnished golden staff of office 
His waist was bound by a girdle ornamented with rubies, he carried on his 
breast a necklace of pearls, he had two jewelled ear-rings ’’ 

In so far as Bana’s pictures of ascetics and saints are concerned, we may 
begin with his remarkable sketch of Bhairavadarya as he looked when visit- 
ed by king Pu^pabhuti one early morning in his hermitage Punctilious m 
his observance of the daily ntual, he had thus early bathed, presented his 
eightfold offering of flowers and attended to the sacrificial fire His seat was 
ceremonially pure He was seated on a tiger’s skin on ground smeared with 
cow-dung and bounded by a line of ashes His appearance was sufficiently 
distinctive He was just past fifty-five years and a few white hairs had ap- 
peared on his head His hair was tied upwards in a lump and was somewhat 
matted The hair-line of his skull was giving way to baldness A natural 
frown connected his eye-brows He had very long eyes, a curved nose, nar- 
row cheeks, prominent teeth, hanging lips and tender-soled feet His bosom 
was covered with very thick dark hair His dress and equipment correspond- 
ed to his sectarian ritual He was wrapped in a dark woollen garment in 
keeping with the colour approved in the Sivite ritualistic works His broad 
forehead was marked with a line of white ashes A pair of crystal earnngs 
hung from his pendulous ears He wore a bit of conch-shell on one forearm 
having an iron bracelet and bound with a charm-thread of various herbs In 
his nght hand he shook his rosary Circling round him was an ascetic’s wrap 
of white hue He had at his side a bamboo staff with a barb of iron inserted 
' t the end ® 

Equally based on a living type is Bana’s striking picture of Bhairava- 
carya’s disciple Titibha as he looked when first presented to the king with 
a message from his master His physical appearance was sufficiently im- 
pressive He was a tall fellow with arms reaching down to his knees 
Though emaciated by living on alms, he appeared to be fat on account of 
the stoutness of his bones His head was broad, his fordiead undulating 
with deep wrinkles, his eyes were round and ruddy, his nose was slightly 
curved, one ear was very pendulous The rows of his teeth were prominent. 


6 C and T , pp 189-91 with corr by Gajendragadkar, Notes, pp. 268 ff. 

7 C and T , pp. 49-50 with corr by Kane. Notts, p 124 

8 C and T , pp 263-65 
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his lip was loose, his jaw elongated by a hanging chin. His dress and equip- 
ment were in keeping with his profession A red ascetic’s scarf hung from 
his shoulder, his upper robe consisted of a tattered rug knotted above his 
heart and stained with red chalk His nght hand grasped a bamboo stool, 
his left held a yokepole resting on his shoulder, to which were attached his 
dirt-scraper and sieve of bamboo bark, his loin-cloth, his alms-bowl, lus 
waterpot, his slippers and a bundle of manuscnpts ® 

In striking contrast with the description of Bhairavacarya given above 
IS Baoa’s sketch of the Buddhist teacher Ehvakaramitra as seen by Harsa in 
his hermitage in the Vindhya forest The contrast reflects the difference 
between the cold hard formalism of the iSivite ritual and the Buddhist spint 
of universal benevolence Divakaramitra, as we learn from the context, had 
been a leading Brahmana teacher before he abandoned the Vedas for Bud- 
dhist teaching The change of creed apparently lent a touch of greater 
earnestness and more cosmopolitan sympathy to the teacher’s personality 
and character At the time of Har§a’s visit he had around him disciples of 
vanous lands and of the most diverse persuasions (The exhaustive list 
given by the author which may be consulted in the original, was evidently 
drawn up to emphasise the cosmopolitan character of the teacher’s pupils) 

In words reflecting the intensely scholastic atmosphere prevailing in the 
teacher’s hermitage, Bana tells us that all his disciples were ‘ diligently fol- 
lowing their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolvmg 
them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying and explaimng ’ What is 
more, even the birds and beasts of the hermitage, says the author with fine 
poetical conceit, responded to the Buddhist teaching and religious practices 
(The striking similarity of the above account with Hieun Tsang’s descrip- 
tion of his experiences at Nalanda further corroborates our view that Baija 
must have drawn his picture from contemporary life) Very charactenstic 
of the quietist teaching of Buddhism was the jxise of the samt at the time 
of the king’s visit Upon him waited some tame tigers, near his seat sat 
undisturbed some lion-cubs, his feet were licked by some deer Ori•hl#^d^(.■*' 
hand was perched a young dove eating wild nee His right hand poured 
water on a peacock standing near or strewed grains of nee for the ants The 
very dress and appearance of the saint betokened his humility He was 
clad in a very soft red garment, his gentle bnght eye was bent down in humi- 
lity He was, as the author sums up in well<hosen words, one ‘ whom 
Buddha himself might well approach with reverence. Duty herself might 
worship. Favour itself show favour to. Honour itself honour. Reverence it- 
self revere’^® 

We may, lastly, refer to BSqa’s account of the iSabara youth NirghSta 
(Sanscntised no doubt from the vernacular name) whom Harsa met in the 


9. Ibfd., p 86. 


10 C. and T., pp. 236-37. 
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Vindhya forest, as illustrating the type of aboriginal hillmen inhabiting that 
regicm down to our own times With a true eye to the aboriginal' rule of 
relationship through females, the author introduces the youth as the sister’s 
son of a general of the Sabaras His physical features were distinctive of 
the well-known aboriginal type His dark forehead was furrowed with an 
involuntary triple frown, his bleared eye with its scanty lashes had a natural 
red lustre, his nose was flat, his lower lip thick, his chin low, his jaws full, 
his forehead and cheek-bones projecting, his neck a little bent down while 
one-half of his shoulders stood up He had of course enormous physical 
strength His brawny chest, we are told, was expanded by the constant 
exercise of bending the bow, his pair of arms was long, he had a thin belly 
but prominent navel, his brawny and fleshy thighs contrasted with his thin 
waist He was of course a famous hunter Though no mention is made 
of his dress which must have been of the scantiest, his personal get-up and 
ornamentation are described with minute accuracy and correctness in detail. 
His hair, we are told, was tied high above his forehead with a coil of dark 
creeper, he wore a tawny crystal earring which was coloured green with a 
parrot’s wing used for ornament On his forearm he wore a tin armlet deco- 
rated with white beads , its back was covered with a bundle of roots (sup- 
posed to be an antidote against poisons) which were fastened with bnstles 
of boars llis formidable loins were guarded by a sword of which the end 
was anointed with quicksilver and the handle was made with polished horn , 
its sheath was adorned with spotted skins of snakes The quiver he wore on 
his back was made of bear’s skin and contained arrows with crescent-shaped 
heads It was wrapped round his body with a spotted leopard’s skin On 
his left shoulder rested a formidable bow adorned with profuse pigment of 
peacock’s gall, the sinews being fastened with tough roots of trees From 
his stout arms was suspended a dead hare with its head hanging downwards 
A freshly killed partndge was strung at the extremity of his bow The 
author’s acquaintance with the Vindhyan aboriginal type is again illustrated 
in^s vivid picture of the Sahara General Matamgaka in the Kadamban 

A keen observer of different contemporary types, B^a could not but be 
impressed with the regional differences among his countrymen In a remark- 
able passage prefacing a long list of kings who came to a tragic end through 
overconfidence or carelessness, we are told, ‘ 'Thus do notional types vary 
like the dress, features, food and pursuits of countries, village by village, 
town by town, district by distnct, continent by continent and clime by clime ’ 

A striking illustration of this statement is furnished by B&pa’s reference to 
the different propitiatory ceremonies resorted to at the time of Prabhikara- 
vardhana’s illness. There we are told of a Dravidian who was preparing to 


11 C and r , pp 230-32 
13. C. and T., p 192. 


12 Ed P. L Vaidya, pp 29-31. 
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solicit the vampire with the offering of a skull, while an Andhra man was 
holdmg up his arms like a rampart (or according to another reading, was 
exhibiting the entrails of a sacrificed animal) to conciliate the dreaded 
goddess Caodi^* (For purpose of comparison reference may be made to 
the remarkable picture, or rather caricature, of the old Dravida ascetic at 
the temple of Cancjika in Sana’s Kadambati^') 


14. Ibtd., p 135. 

15. Ed. P. L. Vaidya, pp 226-8. 



VEDIC CONCEPTION OF THE MOTHERLAND : A STUDY 
IN THE PRTHVf SUKTA OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 

By 

Dr VASUDEVA S AGRAWALA, M A , ph D 

JTt?n 5^ 3T5 I 

Feelings of attachment and love for the place where one is bom are 
natural in man This love develops as with the growth of years he begins 
consciously to realise the importance of the land of his birth for his earthly 
existence The love for the place may at first be confined to a single village, 
town or district, but by the gradual lapse of time this horizon extends to the 
whole temtory which forms the cradle land of all men having a common 
past 

Patnotism, as the feeling of love for one’s country is called, must have a 
physical material basis to love and work for It cannot hang in the air on 
the peg of mere idealism and sentiment ‘The possession of a common 
fatherland is preliminary to all national development, the growth of a com- 
mon language, a people’s literature, common traditions, common culture, 
which all put together have a marked distinctive individuality which should 
be preserved and independently developed as a valuable cultural unit^ In 
order that men may evolve a distinctive civilization, culture and religion, it is 
necessary that they should possess some common abode which they can call 
their own That serves as a nucleus round which gather the formative foices 
which weld together the diverse elements and factors of life directed to one 
common goal 

Tne Aryan forefathers were able to evolve a great civilization when they 
permanently settled down in the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges Here 
they found a physical basis of settlenrent, a land which they could love and 
worship, and for whicn they sang immortal songs in praise and reverence 
These noble utterances have been preserved to us in the Prthvi Sukta, 
Kaiijida XII, Sukta 1 of the Atharvaveda, which embodies some of the finest 
poetry that flowed from the heart of the Vedic singers The patriotic 
effusions of the Vedic bard bear the characteristic stamp of Indian culture 
and are cast into the distinctive mould of the Indian religious ideas The 
motherland is loved not only for its material wealth compnsing the botanical, 
zoological and mineral wealth that it contains but also for the moral and 


1. Fundamentd Unity in India by Dr Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., phJ). 
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^intual ideals enshrined in the hearts and lives of its noble sons. The poet 
has taken note of both the physical and the spiritual ties that bound the 
people to their land. 


Geographical Unity 

The ancient Sanskrit literature gives evidence to show that the early 
inhabitants of the country had a perception and a consaousness of the 
geographical unity of the land which they had made their own Their 
geographical honzcm unfolds and expands in ever wider circles till it com- 
prises the whole country Starting from the limited extent of Brahm&varta, 
this consciousness hnds expansion into Brahmaiside^, MadhyadeSa and 
Aryiavarta between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and lastly into the sub- 
continent of Bharatavarsa This last appellation has reference to the 
supreme achievement of some kind of colonisation extending across the vast 
expanse and the entire stretch of the country which was looked ufxm not 
merely as a geographical unit, but also as a political unit under the sway of 
one king, be he Bharata, AIbka or someone else As Dr Mookerji has put 
it - ‘ The temtonal synthesis had shown itself into political synthesis 
The geographical data furnished in the river-hymn of the Rgveda shows that 
the Aryans at one time knew the Indus with its five tributaries, the Ganges 
and the Jumna With the occupation of more land the geographical horizon 
extended, and the later works like the Manu-Smrti, the MahSbharata, the 
Puianas, and the Artha^^stra of Kaufilya testify to this expanded consci- 
ousness in respect of the land The spirit of the nver-hymn echoed forth 
in the couplet of the Puraiija in which the poet includes even the names of the 
two southern rivers, the Godavari and the Kaveri The subsequent location 
of the seven cities, the seven mountains, the twelve Sivapnthas, Devipffthas 
and the Visnu-plthas, affords proof that belief in the temtonal unity of the 
country had asserted itself in the popular mind on quite a broad basis The 
diverse elements appertaining to the land were gradually fusing and merging 
in one common bond, the basis of which was the common country This 
feeling, though not always apparent, made itself mamfest when qu^ons 
involving the Indians and the non-Indian foreign tribes touched the soaety 
in some vital manner 

Material Adoration 

The popular mind develops love for a thing m terms of material advant- 
age The abstract notaxis of religion, philosophy or high moral principles 
do not go far in the mass mind The Vedic poet expresses his love for the 
land by appreciating the value of its matenal contents He builds on this 
solid basis and gradually rises higgler into the domain of finer thoughts and 
the higher things which affect our rdigious and spntual being Accordingly 
he feels inspired at the sight of the ‘ health-giving dawn which brings new 
life and vigour with the rising sun 
25 
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verse 15), the ever-flowing fountains of crystal water, high-peaked snow-dad 
mountains and broad plams, the botanical, mineral, agncultural, and zoolo- 
gical wealth He bursts forth into admiration for the beauty of the wimder- 
fill cycle of the six seasons with their regularly recurring days and nights 
The importance of good rivers is recognised as great for the material pros- 
perity of any country, much more so for an agricultural country like India 
‘ In her the streams distribute themselves in all directions, flowing umformly 
without pause or interruption This land of plenteous streams, may she 
spnnkle her radiant lustre over us ’ aiairnii t 

m ^ ti verse 9) 

The snow-peaked hills which act as reservoirs to feed these rivers and 
the forests which abound in innumerable plants and herbs are possessions 
of inestimable value in which the people of a country take just pnde The 
Land is worshipped as the mother of many herbs ( 17 ) 

and the repository of numerous potent drugs ( verse 2). 

Wealth in cattle is always considered a great asset and a ventable 
national wealth for any country The poet rejoices to see the Land abound- 
ing in a variety of cattle useful for agriculture and dairy-farming, for sup- 
plying us with milk and serving as means of conveyance siqiqsgiqf sprasT 
verse 5) 

The stock of animals in a country breeds on the soil in a very real 
sense like the race of human beings The poet realises that the animals 
bom m this land are marked by the characteristic ‘ smell ’ of the soil, and 
carry the stamp or the genus loci of the land of their birth ( 

3% ^5)^ verse 25) 

As for the domestic animals, so the poet has a thought for the wil'd 
beasts of the forests , although ferocious and dangerous they are none the 
less ‘ children of the soil ’ He prays ‘ motherland, may you protect us 
from the man-eating lion and the tiger, the jackal and the wolf, the stinging 
scorpion and the creeping reptile ’ 

The sight of the wide-stretching ploughed fields producing corn ( 

>T5f verse 3), the increaser of vitality and giver of health 

(gi'l ga verse 29), of paddy and barley in special forming the 

chief food of the people verse 42), profoundly touched the 

poet’s heart and moved him into a joyous song of love for the land 

Again, his mind is lost m gratitude when he thinks of the enormous 
mineral wealth secreted in the bowels of his land, gold and jewels lying un- 
expoeed in the coffers of Hirajjya-Vafc^a, the gold-breasted mother. Who 
is there, even the most materialistic of men, that will not be moved With 
affection for the mother-land that holds out such temptations for her sons ’ 
Religious Basis of Love for the Fatherland 

Although the temptations of material gain help in strengthening one’s 
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love for his country, that love will not endure unless it be estabh^ed on 
sound religious basis and actuated by higher principles of duty. Phtriotisin 
which IS not enshrined on this noble pedestal of a universal moral order will 
(Mily bnng the Motherland down None can afford to violate or depart 
from the moral law for any great length of time, either in an individual 
capacity or on a social scale. Our effort for the country’s prosperity must 
conform 'to moral laws In the very first Mantra the poet has given expres- 
sion to this sentiment ; ‘ Truth, rigorous universal Law, dedicated Life, 
Penances, Knowledge and Sacrifice — ^these things sustain the Earth’ 

^ l verse 1. 

Mere physical forms are dead, mert masses of matter. To mculcate a 
true bond of union with the spirit of the motherland we should practise in 
life and thought higher virtues and purer motives Truth should there be 
in the hearts of all the sons of the mother and their actions should bear a 
clear stamp of truth One caimot aggrandise the motherland by recourse 
to untruth, for truth is greater and must m the end reveal itself The poet 
next thinks of the immutable Supreme Law that governs both matter and 
man and is the surest foundation to build upon as it will neither bend nor 
relax DSksa, or consecrated action, is the third virtue that gives value to 
our lives in respect of the country A fickle-minded person will fly from 
difficulties ; only one of determined thoughts will persevere to the end 
Tapas or disciplined life and Brahma or true knowledge are surer founda- 
tions to uphold the country firmer than anything else The Earth verily pros- 
pects with true knowledge 

The idea of Yajna represents the great law of sacrifice, both m the in- 
dividual and in the cosmos It is a characteristically Indian conception 
involving a communion between gods and men, a synthesis of the human and 
divine worlds as affecting a particular action It presumes that the visible 
and the invisible worlds, gods and men, work together for the prosperity of 
the Land Kalidasa amplifies the same idea when he writes that theJusg 
taxed the land for performing Yajfias, and Indra poured rain so that com 
might grow , in this way the two sustained the two worlds by the reciprocity 
of their resources 

5^ >if H I 1 26) 

The Gita also repeats the age-old Vedic idea From food are bom tlie 
creatures, ram causes production of food, ram is the outcome of sacrifice, 
and sacrifice anses out of action (III 14) Manu also supports this cyclic 
law • The oblations thrown into the fire reach the sun, the sun causes rain, 
from rain grows food, and food sustains all beings.’ (III. 76) 

The idea of Yajfia dominates the ancient Vedic literature, implying the 
Aryan pomt of view that the material welfare of man depends upon making 
fnends with the different forces of nature This Cakra or eternal cycle of 
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propitiating divme powers, and of in turn being propitiated by than, revolves 
on to mutual advantage and is an important factor in sustaining this Earth 
The connecting link between gods and men is fire, Havywdh, as it carries 
the offerings of men to gods This link is present everywhere^ ready to 
receive the mite of our selfless offering at each place and time It is in earth, 
in plants, in waters, in stones, in men, in cattle, and in the rays of the sun 


» arfjRSrt: II verse 19 


Another Mhntra expresses the idea that the gods forever protect the land, 
without sleep and without falter ( jif ^ ^ 

verse 18), and that great lord Indra made it free from enemies because 
he thought it to be his own ( 5 ^ 5 ! ?it ^ g l - 4 ) qi^:, verse 10 ). 


The poet then soars to a higher theme, a still finer and nobler 
conception of the motherland She is the object of his love and worship, 
not only because she helps in his religious performances, but because above 
all she IS the source of that immortal inspiration which has as its fountain- 
head the highest Being Sons of the mother living thousands of years before 
were moved with the same divine spark of love for her as is experienced by 
the generations of today Love of the land is an immortal virtue that does 
not grow less or fade with transitory objects Men may come and men may 
go, yet the heart of the mother and the hearts of her sons remain fresh for 
ever, because the source from which each draws its inspiration exists etern- 
ally in the cosmic mind or in the highest heaven over us The inspiration is 
felt alike m the midst of men and in wilderness The vitality, unity and 
splendour in the Rostra originate from the heart of the motherland 


«i#i, ?Tf Jpftfwi: 1 ^ 

2f«r5i?r: i ?ri ^ jra ?!| 11 verse 8 

‘.She who was m the beginning submerged under the sea, whom the gods dis- 
covered with their prayers, whose heart, enveloped in truth and immortal, 
is established in the highest heaven, may that Earth bestow power and autho- 
rity on the Supreme Rashfra ’ (verse 8) 


The People and their relation to the Land 

The existence of a living race in a country attached to its mountains and 
nvers, sandy wastes and watered plains is a prerequisite of history. The 
people mingle with the earth the feelings of their heart as they find the 
bounties of nature spread out before them for unrestricted use and undis- 
puted enjoyment So the poet first viewed the Land as one exclusively 
meant for the Aryans, toe Dasyus finding no place in her ( 
verse 37). She chose Indra of the Aryans in preference to Vrtra of the 
Anaryans. The smger visualises before him the picture of an India m which 
Aryan gods are worshipped, Aryan ntes and ceremonies performed, and 
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the Aryan culture predominates, — that is, a veritable ArySvarta both 
in letter and in spint He visualises the descendants of Manu settled 
on the Land without over-crowding ( verse 2) 

and prays * ‘ The extent of the Land should be stretched far and 
wide for us", ^ verse 1) ‘May we continue 

to occupy a strong central position in the Land ’ ^ 2IW iTVil ^ 

^ ^ verse 12) ‘ May we be established on unfaltering feet, and live 

unconquered, unwounded and unharmed ’ 

jpjft, verse 28; verse 11) Proudly does 

lus heart, as that of a son of the motherland, pulsate at being conscious of the 
rare privilege of being one with the pioneers in the great and honourable 
process of the first land-taking or land-settlement 

ar^Jiffn amt Jim i aiRiwrai ii 

‘ Mighty am 1, superior on this motherland of mine Conquering am 
I, all-conquering, completely conquering in every direction’ (verse 54) 
In this elevated consciousness does the great truth reveal itself to him 

HRn ijfil: 1 Averse 12) 

■ E^rth is the Mother , I am the son of the Motherland.’ 

India of the poet had been the cradle of the Aryan race who for count- 
less ages had been in possession of her ‘ She is the mistress of our past and 
future ’ ( OT verse 1 ) In the days of yore did 

our ancestors defeat the Asuras here and achieve most wonderful things ; 
(qiRt #3rqi JRIIT ^ verse 5) It is frankly 

admitted in this all-comprehensive hymn that the land is the home of diverse 
races, all enjoying equal liberties and nghts, so that the diversity instead 
of proving to be a source of weakness only conduces to the might and soli- 
darity of the nation The unifying influence of the potent vibrations that 
arise out of the motherland is enormous ( verse 18) 
and all differences of colour and speech without bemg tlw cause of mutual 
discord and animosity lose themselves in the concert of these forces '*The 
land bears upon her, people speaking different languages, following dif- 
ferent customs accordmg to regional variations She yields her produce to all 
without distinction in thousand-fold streams like an unfailing, unresisting milch 
cow : 

apt ftVRft JTPn Wl JRRRII. I 

^ «IRI 5t ^ •• 

This unity and equality is emphasized in a very real manner when the poet 
speaks of the roads and higli-ways of traffic being intended for the use of both 
the good and the evil, in perfect safety and freedom from the haunts of high- 
waymen and thieves % qagr^r ^ aPlPPn *P«n^ 

II verse 47). These blessings of ordered, just and peaceful 
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life evdced the grateful prayer frinn a heart overflowing with devotion : 
“May my sight not fail me with advancing age, so that I could have a 
vision of you O Motherland for many more years to come with the sun as 
my friend.” 


The Eternal Mother 

The Prithvi-Siikta puts before us the Vedic conception of the love of 
country Patriotism according to it combines religion, philosophy, mora- 
lity and everything else that is based on high principles of the spirit It is 
here presented as a spiritual necessity, a thing indispensable for the comple- 
ti(Ki of the law of the spirit The Hmdus lay equal emphasis on both matter 
and spint, the outer and the inner man, the world celestial and the woild 
human He can view all things only in a spirit of fnendlmess with heaven 
that IS m strict accordance with the laws of religion and morality The 
Hmdu mind is accustomed to think of earthly prosperity as bound by moral 
and rehgious laws The poet while appreciating the beauty that is in the 
material splendour of the land, penetrates to the essential truth or Dliarma 
that upholds her ‘ She is supported by Dharma ( verse 17) 
and fixed on the stable rock of Truth, Law, Disciplme, Knowledge and 
Sacrifice • ( fTTt Sir sa; sfMl 1st mantra) 

Well estaHished on this steady foundation >|clT, verse 26), the 

Motherland lives for all times (gar) ’ She was there before the Aryans 
came to be in possession of her, and she shall ever be there even if the 
whole race were to forget her Prior to her discovery both in the moral 
and material spheres she was submerged beneath the waters of the ocean 
verse 8) as a big mass of dust ( verse ). 

But when the great Rsis concentrated upon her with their miraculous powers 
of thought, she assumed form and became manifest as a loving, inspiring 
mother • verse 8 ; verse, 59) 

This form is revealed only to those who are Matrman, i e whose hearts are 
consecrated with the true devotion due to a mother 

A living reality for those who realise her, she is otherwise a mere gyrat- 
ing orb devoid of the lustrous beauty which mind alone creates The man 
who has obtained this wondrous vision of the motherland is her tme son, 
worthy of the title Matrmdn His own land as compared to the vast globe 
sheltered under the sea is very small, but she is for him the epitome of the 
world, the whole Pjthvi He loves her without being exclusive, his heart 
opens out in wide embrace to welcome all living beings 

Besides disceramg the spiritual basis of patnotism, the beautiful outer 
form of the Motherland is a thing to be praised and adored for its own sake 
The charm of the concrete form is in no way less fascinating to the poet. He 
loves his country with a deep passionate love, singing the praises of her 
mountains ( ), nvers ( gsT?: ), plains ( eq verse 2), forests, animals 
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end nunerals. These things invest the Land with beauty and value. Fixed 
permanently in their places, they provide us with contour lines for making 
immortal the traditions of our glonous past and for giving concrete touch 
to our histoncal associations 

The poet next speaks of the Land as the supplier of all our wants. Our 
food, water and every other article of human necessity comes out of the land, 
and therefore she is the natural object of devotion, not only of those who 
can take a philosophic view of things, but also of those whom material temp- 
tations alcme can coax into love The motherland is worthy of our choicest 
epithets, she is and the container and sustamer of all. 

Again the Land is thought of as the nursery of the race. It is the home of 
many tribes ( gig' verse 15) speaking different tongues following 

different customs ( sr verse 45). 

but all enjoying equal right of debate in assemblies, gatherings and councils 
^ll: arfvppinij; i ^ % I verse 56) The highways 

are spoken of as thoroughfares thrown open for public use, without 
restriction and distinction ( ^ 

verse 47) Every son of the mother is equally dear to her , she has to be 
the last resting place, both of the good and the evil, ( 
verse 48). 

This represents the essence and the highest ideal of tolerance prescnbed 
for civic life Its practice resulted in phenomenal amity between the diverse 
elements constituting the body-politic of the Hindu soaety The different 
forces were welded together into a wide social system the members of which 
closed up their ranks in peace and in war and with one battle cry of beating 
drums they advanced, the descendants of Ha and the descendants of Manu, 
against a common foe '> 

The motherland is also considered worthy of adoration as the place 
where our religious performances are carried out, the seat of resplendent 
national altars and sacrificial stakes, the abode where the thread of worship 
is spun out : 

verse 13 

This IS a picture of the characteristic Vedic society, a cross-section from an 
age when Yajfia was the nucleus of social, religious and intellectual expression. 

Finally we may say that the land is the motl,er of all bemgs, she is verily 
the great mother — Magna Mater ( jjjgj the giver of all that is wanted 
for the mind, body and soul Only those who cherish such worthy fedmgs 
can love the Land with upright consaousness of her true greatness Pure 
devotion, selfless and true spint of service are pre-requisites of affection 
due to a mother Those who have them they alone can serve the mother- 
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land. She made herself manifest for those who have this feeling. A true son 
wants that others also should render worship to his mother like him, and so a 
true patriot reframs from speaking or thinking ill of other countnes To those 
who have the eye of discernment the land is a spiritual entity , to others it 
is a mere clod of earth, without inspiration, without charm, without life As 
the poet puts it m his own immitaWe way ‘O Earth, thy smell permeates 
every man and woman, the youth and the maiden, the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras : make me fragrant with that smell.’ (Verses 24, 25). 

We have seen how the Vedic poet starting from the appreciation of the 
natural scenery of the Land described her as the supplier of material wants, 
the abode of his religion, the cradle of his race and finally the inspiring mo- 
ther of his countrymen. Love based on gross earthly things can disappear 
with the loss of those things If any body were to love his country because 
it supplied him with wealth, that love would cease with his poverty But 
patnotism rooted in the values of the spirit lasts much longer Tagore has 
said m a kindred strain * 

“ I love India, not because I cultivate the idolatry of gleography, not 
because I have had the chance of being born in her soil, but because she has 
saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illumined consciousness of her great sons, i nq u r a P d atijt, Brahma is 

Truth, Brahma is Wisdom, Brahma is infinite” 

When in moments of spiritual exaltation gross worldly possessions cease 
to interest us, and material values no longer have their attraction, then also 
love of the Land waxes deeper and gains inspiration from our innermost 
ennobling thoughts That is the sign of the higher culture of the soul We 
then feel May our Land, herself prospiering, make us also prosper 

€1 ^ (I 



THE DAPHNE PAPER OF NEPAL 
By 

Mr A F M ABDUL ALI, M a , f.r.a s.b. 

One very striking fact about the history of paper making in Nepal is the 
high degree of technical excellence achieved in it by the country at a remark- 
ably early age At a time when Europe was raking her brain to find out the 
secrets of cheap paper with a view to meeting the growing demand for it 
among the civilised nations, Nepal had already learnt the art of transforming 
wood-pulp into paper and was flooding the Gangetic valley with an extensive 
supply of a very cheap writing material 

It IS not easy to answer the question as to how and when the art of 
paper making was introduced in Nepal Those m whose opmion the art 
was brought to India by the Mughals are inclined m favour of fixing a post 
Mughal date for this event But there are certain difficulties in the way of 
accepting this theory The researches of Sir Aurel Stein have definitely esta- 
blished that the industry was in a flmirishing state in Chma and Central Asia 
as early as the 2nd century b c ' Keeping, as India did m very intimate 
contact with these places, it seems highly unlikely that she could be com- 
pletely ignorant of the art There is one piece of positive evidence which 
shows that paper was in vogue in India long before the arrival of the Mughals 
A ‘ letter-writer ’ by king Bhoja of Dhara proves its use in the Malaya country 
at least as early as the 11th century = The earliest Ms found in India cannot 
be dated later than a d 1223-4 ^ Even assuming the theory of ‘ Mughal 
origin ’ as true it will be difficult to {wove any direct connexion between the 
Neped paper and the Mughal Court The special process by which the 
Nepalese produced their paper seems to have borne so little affinity to that 
followed in Kashmir and the Punjab, the two places where imperial pstBo- 
nage bore fruit, that it will be more to the pomt to trace the source of the 
Nepalese technique elsewhere than in the Delhi Court 

Is it not plausible that she deriv«3 her art directly from any outside 
people’ We need only look at the peculiar ethnical, physiographical and 
political circumstances which detehnmed the cause of her history and we 
shall cease to be struck by the suggestion Ethnically and temperamentally 

1. The oldest existing paper found by Stein is in the form of State-documents 
relating to the occurrences in the years 21-137 ad and apparently contemporary 
with the latest of these events (Vice ‘Invention of Printing’ by Carter, p 96). 

2 R L Mitra’s Notes, Gough's papers 16. 

3. Buhler— Catalogue of MSS from Gujarat etc 1 238 no 147 
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her people bears a closer resemblance to the Chinese and the Central Asiatic 
races rather than Indians, and her religion and arts bear deep Chinese and 
Central Asiatic impresses Poised on natural bastions of the Himalayas, 
entered only by a few tortuous mountain passes, Nepal remained untouched 
by the main current of events that shaped the general history of India But 
forming the southern extremity of a natural thoroughfare that penetrates into 
the heart of China, she could not maintain her isolation from that country, 
and to the constant intercourse With China must be attributed the general 
character of Nepalese arts and crafts We have it from history that the 
establishment of Buddhism m China almost synchronised with its decline in 
India It IS only natural that Buddhist Nepal turned to the celestial Empire 
for religious and aesthetic inspiration The succeeding centuries tended still 
further to narrow the intercourse between the valley and the Hindustan, until 
finally in 1204 ad the disused doorway was hermetically sealed by the 
Muslim conquest of Bengal and Bihar From this time, religiously and 
aesthetically Nepal ceased to have any sympathies with India and became 
more closely attached to China Must we then wander if it be suggested 
that it was from China that paper made its way into Nepal ’ Strangely 
enough Mr B H Hodgson whose writings on Nepal may be regarded as 
authentic is inclined to favour this view ‘ I conjecture,’ he says in his ac- 
count of the Nepalese paper, ‘ that the art of paper-making was got by tlie 
Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs via Lhasa from China,'* a paper of the very same 
sort being manufactured at Lhasa , and most of the useful arts of these re- 
gions having flowed upon them through Tibet from China , and not from 
Hindustan ’ 

The same writer is of the opinion that the industry was established in 
Nepal sometime during the 14th century The reason which encouraged him 
to form this opinicxi may be summed up in his own words Writing about 
1831, he remarks “the Nepalese say that any of their books now existent 
which is made of palmyra leaves, may be safely pronounced on that account 
to be 500 years old whence we may, perhaps, infer that the paper manufac- 
ture was founded about that time ’’® But the fallacy in Mr Hodgson’s argu- 
ment consists in his failure to recognise the possibility of the vogue of both 
palmyra leaf and paper at one and tlw same time It is a well-known fact 
that the introduction of paper did not necessitate the disappearance of the 
palm-leaf from the field of wnting So the existence of a palm leaf Ms at 
a certain date does not preclude the possibility of paper remaining in use 
before that date Moreover, assuming the theory of the Chinese origin of 
the Nepal paper to be true, it will be reasonable to place the foundation of 
the art rather in a period in which points of contact between China and Nepal 


4. Pol O. C. J3 Jany. 1832 no 19 
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were many and intimate than the 14th century when intercourse betweai 
the two countries had lost all its intaisity. In view of the above fact we 
shall be quite justified m assigning the introduction of the industry some- 
where between the 7th and the 9th centuries, the very period when Chinese 
influences impressed themselves most deeply on Nepalese culture and civi- 
lisation 

We are however almost in the dark about the early history of the in- 
dustry Dr. Campbell who resided m Nepal for considerable time asserts in 
one of his letters® written in 1837 that the local Pandits and other persons in 
the habit of sacred wntings assured him that “copies of books made on 
preserved Nepal paper, 400 years ago were still extant , and that the material 
was in perfect preservation ” If any credence can be given to this, it must 
be admitted that the! industry of paper making was in a thriving condition 
in the 15th century Even if we disnuss this piece of evidence as mere here- 
say account, we cannot possibly treat in the same way a testimony offered 
by Dr Campbell himself He refers to a Sanskrit work which he inspected, 
the date of transcription of which was Sambat 1744 corresponding to a.d. 
1687, and attests that it was in a perfect state of preservation, “ having all the 
time withstood the ravages of insects and the wear and tear of use This 
proves conclusively that the Nepalese had attained a very high degree of 
excellence m the art of paper-making at least as early as the 17th century On 
the condition of the industry m the 19th century, contemporary records of the 
Foreign and Political Department yield very interesting information Writmg 
in December 1831, Mr B H Hodgson remarks “ the paper of Nepal is very 
cheap and can be had in large quantities As ordinarily prepared it is 
smooth enough to write on and it is from the uncommon toughness of the 
fibre of the plant which yields the material for making it, as well as from 
the little injury done to the texture of the fibre in the process of manufac- 
ture, as firm and durable as parchment The manufactured paper of Nepal 
is, for office records incomparably better than any Indian paper being as 
strong and durable as leather and almost quite smooth to write upon Dr 
Campbell fully endorses Mr Hodgsem’s opinion in one of his letters to*^r. 
T. C Scott, Deputy Secretary to Government (dated Nov 15 1837) He 
says : “ the fibre of Nepal paper is so tough that a sheet doubled on itself can 
scarcely be torn with the fingers The paper is so pliable, elastic and durable 
that it does not wear at the folds dunng twenty years , whereas English 
paper, especially, when eight or ten sheets are folded into one packet, 
does not stand keeping in this state unmjured for more than four or five years 
I have now before me some records of this office, kept on Nepal paper of 
1817, as fresh at the folds, as even at the edges, and in every particular as 
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undamaged as the newest sheet of papers to be had at Cathmandu. There 
are other records of the same date on English foolscap, which have beai simi- 
larly lodged and looked after, the edges of which are completely worn through. 
A period of twenty years, however, is nothmg to boast of in estimating the 
comparative durability of materials for public records, and far less is it worth 
mentioning in enumeration of the qualities of the N^l paper The natives 
of this country (Nepal) universally assert that the paper remains for 300 or 
400 years unscathed by time or the ravages of insects I believe that the 
Nepal paper may be considered as a safe material for committing records to 
for at least 100 years , and probably, for twice that time As to the rela- 
tive fitness of the Nepal paper for all office and stationery purposes, as well 
as parcel packing, box papering and every other purpose requinng durability, 
hardness of fibre, and exemption from the attacks of msects, there cannot, I 
believe, be a moment’s doubt, that the Nepal paper is an incomparably 
superior article not only to Indian but to any other known paper ”® Dr. Roylc 
expresses the (pinion that this paper was remarkable for both its toughness 
and smoothness Some of it being sent to England m the form of bricks of 
half-stuff previous to the year 1829 was made into papier by hand. An 
engraver to whom it was given for trial is said to have stated that ‘ it afforded 
finer impressions than any English made paper, and nearly as gcxxl as the 
fine Chinese paper which is employed for what are called Indian paper- 
proofs 

The paper was generally manufactured from the inner barks of the 
species of Daphne The plant most evidently used was Daphne cannabina, 
but It appears that other members or species of the same genus like Daphne 
involucrata. Daphne mezereum. Daphne oleoides etc were also in use Dr. 
Gimlelte in his account of paper making names another plant named Edgc- 
uiorthia gardnert Meissn and is of the opinion that the paper made from that 
plant IS superior to that from Daphne cannabina The figures of analysis 
published by Messrs Gross Beran and King regarding Edgeworthia seems 
to confirm this view in a remarkable manner Their analysis is as follows — 
Moisture 13 6 pc , ash 3 9 , loss by hydrolysis for 5 minutes in Soda 
alkali 21 6 , for one hour 34 7 , amount of cellulose 58 5 p.c ; mprcerismg 
16.5 p.c increase of weight on nitration 126 , loss by acid purificatKXi 8.3 ; 
amount of carbon 41 8 p c. These chemists however do not supply us with 
a similar analysis of the Daphne plant though they place it at the bottom of 
the list of Indian plants, since it possesses in their opinion the lowest amount 
of cellulose namely 22.3 pc ” But a discussion of the relative merits of 
the two plants is not possible since we liave the complete figures in one case. 


9 Transaction of Agrt-Hoiticultural Soctetv, Vol. V 

10 The Fibrous Plants of India by Dr J Forbes Royle, MD, F.R S. (1855), 
p 311 

11 Dictionary of Econormc Products, Vol III, pp 20-26. 
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It IS however to be noted that practical experience is in direct opposition to 
the verdict of the chemists that percentage of cellulose is the csily safe crite- 
rion of the merits of a fibre as being used as a paper-material. There seems 
to be little room for doubt that the Daphne species in many respects are the 
best of Indian paper-materials, and it will not be reasonable to disregard this 
fact simply belcause the cellulose theory encourages us to hold a contrary 
view It IS not moreover certain that the chemical process by which the 
properties of the Dalphne fibre was examined was highly satisfactory It 
is not improbable that treatment in a stnmg boiling alkali and under high 
pressure removed from the fibre those very properties which were essential to 
its strength as paper-material This surmise gains additional strength when 
we consider the fact that the process by which the hill-tribes manufacture 
their Daphne paper is characterised by the very slight amount of alkali 
necessary to produce the pulp A crude alkaline ash, with the boiling con- 
ducted for only half an hour and m an open vessel is all that is necessary 

An attempt has been made to explain this riddle by holding that past 
M riters who ascribed the high merits of the Nepal paper to Daphne cannabuia 
were all in error as to the material actually used for the paper It may 
not be improbable that Edgeworthta gardnen, about the merits of which 
there is no difference of opimon, was the plant which has always been used 
for the manufacture of this piaper But while admitting that the finest varie- 
ties of the Nepal paper may have been made from this plant, we fail to see 
how this plant which is of comparatively rare growth than Daphnes alone could 
have yielded the total quantity of paper needed by the Gangetic valley and 
the hill territories This plant is found only in Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Manipur and only between the altitudes of 4,000 and 9,000 feet whereas the 
Daphne cannabina may be found everywhere on the Himalaya from the 
Indus to Bhutan and between altitudes of 3,000 to 10,000 feet, as well as on 
the Khasia and the Naga Hills 

The contributor of the article on paper in the Encyclopaedia Bntaimica 
(11th Edition) offers three tests as to the usefulness of a plant for good w^ite 
paper viz : (1) the strength and elasticity of its fibres, (2) the proportion 
of cellular tissue contained m them, (3) the ease with which this can be 
freed from the encrusting and inter-cellular matters There may be some 
doubt as to the successful application of the second test to the Daphne plant 
But all wnters agree m expressing their complete satisfaction so far as the 
two other conditions are concerned Dr Cleghom is of the opinion that the 
fibre is capable of bang cleaned of woody integument and epidermis so easily 
tliat even women and boys can manage the manipulation The same wnter 
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pronounces the paper yidded by the fibre to be not only ‘ strong ’ but also 
‘ supple which can be explained by the strength and supi^eness of the fibre 
itself ‘ It (the Daphne fibre) is of such tenacity ' says he ‘ that the paper 
can be made very thm and yet of surprising strength and durability ’ 

But evidence of a more positive nature can be adduced in support of the 
view that Daphne was actually used as paper matenal Dr Campbell psed 
this fibre in his experimental paper-factory at Darjeeling, and found it quite 
satisfactory Dr George Watt in his article on the Nepal Paper Plant 
states that some 40 miles north of Simla he came across a party ‘ carrying 
loads of Daphne bark and was told that it was being earned to the east 
where it was made into paper The word ‘ East ’ evidently refers to Nepal 
That the bark above mentioned was of the Daphne plant and not of Edge- 
woTtkia gardnen may be easily inferred from the fact that the latter flora 
does not grow west of Nepal The statement thus establishes beyond doubt 
the extensive use of the Daphne fibre for the manufacture of paper If 
Mr. Baden Powell is to be believed, some samples of Daphne fibre were 
sent to Europe and a fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post was 
prepared from them.i’ Writing in 1911 Dr Danid Wright and Major 
General Henry Wylie, C S. I observe that paper made of the inner bark of 
the Daphne plant was one of the principal manufactures of Nepal about that 
time 


What exactly the onginal process of paper-making m Nepal was cannot 
be defirutely known But the letter of Mr Hodgson already referred to 
contains a very interesting account of the method widely pursued in the 19th 
century which we may be permitted to reproduce below — 

For the manufacture of the Nqjalese paper, the following implements 
are necessary, but a very rude construction of them suffices for the end in 
view 

1st A stone mortar, of shallow and wide cavity, or a large block of 
stenf- slightly, but smoothly excavated 

2nd A mallet or pestle of hard wood, such as oak, and size proportioned 
to the mortar, and to the quantity of boiled rind of the paper plant which 
It IS desired to pound into pulp 

3rd. A basket of close wicker work, to put the ashes in and through 
which water will pass, caily drop by drop 

4th. An earthem vessel or receiver, to receive the juice of the ashes 
after they have been watered 


15 Handbook of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab, Vol III, p 80 

16 DtetUmary of the Economic Products of India, Vol. Ill, p. 22 

17 Baden-Powell, p 82 
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5th. A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the rind of the plant in. 
It may be of iron, or a^Jper, or brass, indifferently ; an earthen one would 
hardly bear the requisite degree of fire. 

6th. A sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide and open, 
so as to let all the pulp pass through it, save only the lumpy parts of it 

7th. A frame, with stout wooden-sides, so that it will float well in 
water, and with a bottom of cloth, only so porous, that the meshes of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when dilated and diffused in water , but will let the water 
pass off, when the frame is raised out of the cistern , the operator must also 
have the command of a cistern of clear water, plenty of fire-wood, ashes 
of oak (though I fancy other ashes might answer as well) a fire-place, 
however rude, and lastly, a sufficient quantity of slips of the inner bark of 
the paper tree, such as is peeled off the plant by the paper-makers, who 
commonly use the peelings when fresh from the plant , but that is not mdis- 
pensable With these “ appliances and means to boot,”’ suppose you take 
four seers of ashes of oak , put them into the basket above mentioned, 
place the earthen receiver or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradually 
pour five seers of clear water upon the ashes, and let the water dnp slowly 
through the ashes, and fall into the receiver This juice of ashes must be 
strong, or a dark like red colour, and in quantity about 2 lbs and if the 
first filtering yield not such a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a 
second time Next, pour this extract of ashes into the metal pot, already 
descnbed and boil the extract , and so soon as it begins to boil, throw mto 
It as many slips or peelmgs of the inner bark of the jiaper plant as you can 
easily grasp , each slip bemg about a cubit long, and an inch wide , (in 
fact, the quantity of the slip of bark should be to the quantity of juice of 
ashes, such that the former shall float freely in the latter, and that the 
juice shall not be absorbed and evaporated with less than half an hour’s 
boiling) Boil the slip for about half an hour, at the expiration of which 
time the juice will be nearly absorbed, and the slip quite soft Then take 
the softened slip and put them mto the stone mortar, and beat them with 
the oaken mallets, till they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform pulp, 
like so much dough Take this pulp, put it into any wide-mouthed vessel, 
add a little pure water to it, and chum it with a wooden instrament like 
a chocolate mill, for ten minutes, or until it loses all strmginess, and will 
spread itself out, when shaken about under water Next, take as much 
of this prepared pulp as will cover your paper frame, (with a thicker or 
thmner coat, according to the strength of the paper you need), toss it into 
such a sieve as I have descnbed, and lay the sieve upon the paper frame, 
and let both sieve and frame float in the cistern agitate them, and the 
pulp will spread itself over the sieve , the grosser and knotty parts of the 
pulp will remain in the sieve, but all the rest of it will ooze through mto 
the frame Then put away the sieve, and taking the frame in your left 
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hand as it floats in the water, ^ake the water and pulp smartly with your 
nght hand, and the pulp will readily diffuse itsdf m an uniform manner 
over the bottom of the frame. When it is thus properly diffused, raise the 
frame out of the water, easing off the water in such manner, that the 
unifonmty of the pulp spread, shall continue after the frame is clear of 
the water and the paper is made 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large fire , and so soon as it is 
diy, the sheet is peeled off the bottcan of the frame and folded up When 
(which seldom is the case) it is deemed needful to smooth and polish the 
surface of the paper, the dry sheets are laid on wooden boards and rubbed, 
with the convex entire side of the ocMich-shell ; or in case of the sheets 
of paper being large, with the flat surface of a large rudder of hard and 
smooth grained wood , no sort of size is ever needed or applied, to prevent 
the ink from running It would, probably, surprise the paper-makers of 
England, to hear that the Kachar Bhoteahs can make up this paper into 
fine smooth sheets of several yards square.^'*^ A few words need to be said 
with regard to the geographical distribution of the manufactunes of the 
Nepal paper Mr B H Hodgson is inclined to think that the name of 
the paper has no reference to the place of its manufacture “ Though called 
Nepalese,” says he, “the paper is not in fact made in Nepal proper It 
is manufactured exclusively in Cis-Himalayan Bhote, and by the race of 
Bhoteahs, denominated (in their own tongue) Rangbo, in contra-distinction 
to the Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs Most of the Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs 
east of the Kali River make the Nepalese paper , but the greatest part of it 
IS manufactured in the tract above Nepal proper, and the best market for 
It IS afforded by the Nepalese people , hence probably it derived its name , 
The manufactunes are mere sheds established in the midst of the immense 
forest of Cis-Himalayan Bhote , which affords to the paper-makers an in- 
exhaustible supply, on the very spot of the firewood and ashes, which they 
consume so largely abundance of clear water (another requisite) is likewise 
procurable everywhere in the same region”^” Mr Atkinson only echoes 
Mr Hodgstm when he observes that the paper “ is manufactured exclusively 
by the tribes inhabiting Cis-Himalayan Bhote, known as Murmis, Lepchas 
etc or genencally as Rongbo-’’^” But it is just possible that the opinion of 
both the wnters is based upon insufficient observation Eh- Campbell refers 
to two Nepalese villages where paper-manufacture was in a highly flourisli- 
mg state, and which produced the two finest varieties of the Nqal paper 
He observes that the “ paper ” called Kimchat is redeemed the best , the 


18a The pulp is dried and made up into the shape of bneks or tiles, for the 
convenience of transit In this form it is admirably adapted for transmission 
to England 
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manufacture of Dholoka is considered the second best^^ Kimchat lies 20 
imles west of Cathmandoo and Dhcddca 30 miles east of the place The two 
places at the tune of Mr Campbell’s stay in Nepal were entirely inhabited 
by paper-makers. The fact that these two villages supplied the two finest 
varieties of the paper with their names confirms us in our conclusion that 
Niqjal has greater claim to be proud of her excellence in the art of paper- 
making than her sister kingdom We are told that the common size of the 
sheet of Kimchat paper was two feet long by 19 inches , and that of the 
Dholdca being somewhat less But hx^ sorts could be had to order of any 
dimensions, upto 30 feet Icmg by twelve broad These papers were procur- 
able at Cathmandu in any quantity What better proof could be adduced 
in suMJort of the extraordmary skill of the Nepalese m manufacturing paper ? 

All writers who have left any account of the Nepal paper agree in 
observing that it (Mice commanded a very extensive market We are told 
by Dr Hodgson that Kathmandu itself consumed a great quantity, but 
a much greater quantity was annually exported southwards to Hindusthan 
and Northwards to Sokya-Gumba, Digarchi and other places in Tremoun- 
tane Bhote”^^ “it was invariably used” says a 19th century writer “all 
over Kumayun and was m great request in many parts of the plains for 
the purpose of writing Mtsubnamahs or genealogical records and deeds 
Dr Campbell mentions the following markets for the article — Patna, 
Kessansh in Sarun, Janikpcxir, Darbhanga m Tirhoot, Poomeah, Govmd- 
gunge, Alhgunge in Sarun, Nichloul and Lonin in Gorukpoor, and Toolsi- 
poor, Bulrampcxir, and Tandah in Oude-** According to Mr Watt, the 
paper could be purchased throughout the greater part of India even as late 
as the Nineties of the 19th century 

ScMnething may also be learnt from the accounts left by different 
writers regarding the prices of the paper in different parts of India About 
the timd of Mr Hodgson’s stay at the Nepal Court, the paper sold at 
Cathmandu at 12 annas sicca per dharm of 3 seers and the bncks of the 
dried pulp at a pnee rangmg between 8 to 10 annas sicca per dharm 
Dr Campbell reported in 1837 that the price then vaned from 160 sh^s 
per Nepalese rupee to 400 , or from 9 to 13 Company’s Rupee per maund 
He estimated the cost of transport of the article from Nepal to Patna at 
about 1 Rupee 12 annas per maund, but the price there was almost equal 
to the Kathmandu price Dr Campbell explained the apparent paradox 
by the circumstance of these being a monopoly of the sale of paper kept 
up at Cathmandu by the Government whereas much of the paper reaching 
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Patna was exported from the hill marmfacturies direct to the plains. The 
enormous demand for good quality paper among scholars and other men 
v/ith reading habit partly explains the extensive nature of the market com- 
manded by the Nepal paper. We have it on the authority of Eh". Campbell 
that the paper iwas held m high favour for all uses except that of letter 
writing, being most economical But Mr Baden Powell testifies to the possi- 
bility of a very thin and fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post 
being prepared from the Daphne plant He himself saw a specimen of 
this light paper which could only be tom with the greatest difficulty Dr. 
Cleghom also asserts that the paper can be made very thin and yet of 
surpnsmg strength and durability 

But the use of the paper was not limited to the literary field only 
Reference has already been made to its fitness for parcel-packing, box- 
papenng and other rough us^ Dr Campbell considered it much better 
adapted for packing medicmes m, than any of the Indian papers or even 
the blue or brown paper of England used at the gieneral dispensary at 
Calcutta for the purpose about the time he wrote He also gathered from 
Dr. Davies of Patna that the paper was far preferable to any other in 
the manufacture of cold drawn castor oil, and that the latter used several 
maunds a month of it in this operation, the tenacity of its fibre preventmg 
shreds of it from mixing with the oil, as was unavoidable when using the soft 
paper made from cloth or other less durable material than the mner bark 
of the paper tree from which the Nepal article was manufactured 

The same writer tells us that the Nepal paper was sometimes used 
as a lining to house roofs The post office at Katmandu was thus lined 
presenting according to him a cleanly durable and pleasing canopy The 
paper was laid on the rafters with the common floor paste It was used 
as a cheap and efficient substitute suitable for wax cloth in the packing of 
letter mails and bkangy parcels for despatch by dak This wax paper, he 
tells us, ‘ was prepared in a manner similar to wax cloth ’ He himself used it 
for dak purposes but never heard a complaint against “ wet mails ” even in the 
height of the rainy season 

But the paper was not always used m its plain manufactured state 
It IS worth while to note that the Nepalese resorted to a very efficient method 
of prolonging the durability of the article Dr Campbell has collected the 
followmg outline of the method of preserving the Nepal paper which may 
prove to be of interest to all archivists — 

“ To preserve 100 sheets of Kimchat paper, (two feet by eighteen inches) 
and have it of a straw colour, take two pounds of rice, and pound it well m 
eight or ten pounds of cold water , when the feculum has subsided, strain off 
the superincumbent solution, and place it on a brisk fire for ten or fifteen 
minutes, stirring it all the time from the bottom. When cool, give a coat- 
ing of it with the hand to one side of the sheets of paper, hanging them m 
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the air (shaded from the sun) until dry : when quite dry, and you wish 
to odour and preserve one side only of the paper, give the other side a 
coating as before of the nee water, in which has been previously dissolved 
the following ball of arsenic — ^then, dry m the air as before Take of the yellow 
oxide of arsenic (Hantal of all the Indian bazars) 180 grains, (1 tola) and of 
tile red sulphuret of arsenic (Munsil or Mtmsila of the Indian bazars) 180 
grains , grind them carefully on a marble slab, or in a mortar, and when 
finely comminuted, form into a ball to be used as above. When a deep 
orange colour is wanted, and the object is to secure the paper most effec- 
tually from insects, the solution of rice is to be made somewhat stronger, 
and the quantity of both kinds of arsenic is to be doubled — thus, for lOO 
sheets, take 360 grams of the Hantal, and the same of the Munstla I have 
examined some books, the copying of 200 years date — the piaper of which 
had been arsemcated m the latter mode, and found them damaged only to 
a very tnfling extent by some insect (supposed to be a bug) but the texture 
of the paper, save where actually cut by the msect, was quite sound. 

For papermg trunks, this mode of preservation might be advantageously 
adopted The paper so treated, however, has a disagreeable smell , and 
besides, it is not a settled question amwig the people who use it, how mucli 
of the practice is referable to fashion and taste, and how much to the object 
of guarding against insects . many persons assert, that unthout the arseni 
cation the paper will last just as well as with it Yellow paper is the 
fashionable style for transcripts of the sacred writings, without direct refer- 
ence to the preservative powers of the arsenic I am, however, inclined 
to think, that the arsenication is quite as useful as it is ornamental The 
common objecticm among Englishmen to the use of Nepal paper is its 
roughness, compared with Indian and English paper As sold m the bazars 
on a large scale this is valid, But it admits of bemg made as smooth as is 
necessary, and is so smoothed to a considerable extent here, previous to use 

The nee water prepared as above, is applied to the paper and then 
dried , all that is required to give the paper a gloss and polish, is to rub 
It well with a glass bottle, or a smooth stone, or even a piece of close grained 
wood, when it becomes as even as need be The coloured, preserved, and 
polished paper, costs nearly what the plain article is noted at 

European interest in this paper may be stated to have originated in 
Lord Auckland’s enquiry regarding it in the year 1837 But it had attracted 
the notice of English officials even before that date We find from one of 
the records that on the 8th December 1831, Mr B H Hodgson, tlien 
Ivcsident at Khatmandu sent to Mr H T Prmsep, Secretary to the Gover- 
nor General some specimens of the Nejoal paper for presentation to Lord 
William Bentinck In his letter to Mr Prmsep, Mr Hodgson regretted 
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the evil of using ‘ common paper of Hindusthan as office records and highly 
recommended its comiMe substitution by the Nepal paper.’ “ I believe ” 
lie wrote “the Nqjal paper needs only to be known to be very generally 
adopted in the plams for office records. These records are now comnuttsd 
to the common paper of Hindusthan, than which few substances are more 
perishable , and I suppose the loss of public records consequent upon the 
decay of the paper to which they are committed must be deemed a great 
evil. So I consider it one which imght be prevented by the substitution 
of paper of Nepal for that of the plams" After pointing out the cheap- 
ness, durability and supenor quality of the paper as also the success with 
which it had been adopted in some dfices in the plams he expresses his 
opimon that the adoption of the paper for such records as it was peculiarly 
desirable to preserve was as expedient as feasible To remove the difficulty 
of the relative scarcity of the paper m the plams, he recommended to the 
Government that the people of Kumayun who had plenty of the paper plant 
at their disposal should be entrusted with the art of paper-making Dr Camp- 
bell who was Assistant Resident of Nepal for some Ume showed himself 
to be equally interested m the matter He fully endorsed the opinion of 
Mr Hodgson and wrote a letter to Mr Scott, Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment (Nov 15, 1837) pointing out the advantage to be derived from the 
replacement of the paper of the plains by the Nepal paper in all Govern- 
ment offices Finding that there might be difficulties in the way of pur- 
chasmg the article owing to the monopoly held over it by the Nepalese 
court, he made the following suggestion “ In the event of our Govern- 
ment directing the use of Nepal paper m all the offices of the plains, where 
it could be had at less cost than Indian paper and of its subsPtution for 
English and Indian paper and for permanent records, the requisite quantity 
could be purchased here annually during the rains and forwarded to the 
Ganges dunng the four cold montlK But, with reference to the existing 
monopoly here (m Nepal) and such other obstacles as might Be possibly 
put m the way of purchase by the Durbar or its agents, of the article m 
large quantity, I would recommend trusting to the markets of Patna, Kessa- 
nah in Sarun, Tanikpoor, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, and Poomeah, for such 
supply as might be wanted for Bengal , and to those of Govindgunge and 
Alligunge, in Sarun, Nichloul and Lohun m Gorakpur, Toolsipoor, Bulram- 
poor, and Tandah in Oude for what might be required for the Central and 
Western Provinces." 

The recommendation of Dr Campbell and Mr. Hodgson did not fail 
to impress the British Government To meet their own needs they decided 
to open an experimental factory for the manufacture of paper from the 
Nepalese bark and Dr. Campbell, then Superintendent of Darjeding, was 


27 Transaciton of Agn-Horttcultural Society, Vol V 
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entrusted widi the task. A factory accordingly was opened at Darjeeling 
in 1841. About the mode he adopted ior the manufacture of paper he 
writes to Mr G. A Bushby,“ Secretary to the Government of India (Pdi- 
tical Department) as follows — 

“ I found that the wire gauze sieves furnished by the Military Board of 
considerable use m enabling one to make a smoother paper and I regard 
the use of these sieves as a great improvement on the native method of 
preparmg the pulp The dmgy colour of the paper depended much on the 
dark colour of the solution of potass used to dissolve the bark With a view 
to makmg a white paper, I had the alkaline solution clanhed by passmg it 
repeatedly through washed sand By this means it was procured of a very 
light straw colour and the paper produced by its use was many shades lighter 
than any I had previously succeeded m procuring 

Mr T Maddock, Secretary to the Governor-General (Political Depart- 
ment), sent in the year 1841, to Dr W B O’shanghuessy, MD, Chemical 
Examiner, for the purpose of bleaching two sample packages of the paper 
manufactured by Dr Campbell The samples were not however sufficiently 
white in colour The following account-*® of his bleaching process is given 
by Dr O’shanghuessy himself — “The process consists essentially m using 
a solution of chlonne in water instead of chloride of lime generally employed 
Ihe lime of the latter with the colouring matter of the Darjeeling paper 
forms a substance very difficultly bleached but which yields at once to the 
simple watery solution ’’ 

“The materials employed are red lead-*® (350 grains), common salt 
(60 grains), sulphuric acid (i fluid ounce), water (8 fluid ounces) These 
proportions are observed on any scale and instead of strong sulphuric acid 
a proportionately larger quantity of the weak acid abundantly manufac- 
tured in Calcutta may be employed ’’ 

The expenmental paper-factory of Dr Campbell at Darjeeling con- 
tinued to work upto the 16th April, 1842 when it was dosed by him, for 
the reason that he found it uneconomical to run the factory “ unless the rude 
machinery of the country hitherto employed were changed for better and 
more expensive factory gear 

An endeavour was made by the Military Board (Stationery Depart- 
ment) to have the paper-making industry renewed by Dr Campbell at 


28 Political O C 11 May, 1842, No 70. 

29 PohUcal O C, 29 Nov 1841 No 147 

30 Red lead is a common and cheap bazar artide whose usual price is 
Rs 8-4-0 jier maund of 80 lbs One great advantage in having recourse to this 
process is that it avoids the necessity of using the Oxide of manganese which is 
not found m the bazars (Political O C 29 Nov 1841, No 147) 

31 Letter to Mr G A Bushby, 21st April, 1842 Political 0 C 11 May, 
1842 No 70. 
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Darjeeling. But he again objected to it on the ground of economy. “ That 
at the present high rate of the wages of ordinary labour at Darjeeling, the 
paper from the barks of the Daphne cannabvna cannot probably be made 
at a lower rate than Rs. 10 to 15 per ream, each sheet bemg 2 feet by 18 
inches and calculated to make four letter-envelops ” Dr. Campbell con- 
tinued : — “ It may be desirable to renew paper-making at Darjeeluig for 
vanous reasons but at present I doubt that it would be profitable to do so.” 

From the preceding account it will be clear that Government made 
anything but a fair trial of the scheme, and its failure may reasonably be 
attributed to the lukewarmness of the high officials It was essential for 
the success of the scheme that it should have been orgamsed saentifically 
and put on a rationalised basis But rightly or wrongly Government 
thought otherwise and the expenment ended in a hopeless failure 

The question which now remains to be discussed is whether the dying 
industry can be resuscitated under modern conditions and can be kept in 
a thriving state against the keen competition of machine made paper The 
problem is not easy to solve and demands careful deliberation from experts. 
One thing however is certain The days of hand-made paper are not ovei 
as some sponsors of complete mechanisation of industries would have us 
believe. So gieat aii archivist as Hilary Jenkinson boldly expresses the 
opmion that hand-made papers are best for the purpose of records The 
contributor to the article on paper in Encyclopjedia Bntannica recognises 
that hand-made paper is indispensable for all special purjjoses such as bank 
note ledger, drawmg or other high class paper -in one word in cases where 
great durability is the chief requisite’’ So it is quite feasible that the 
hand-made Daphne paper may well exist side by side with machine-made 
rag- or wood-paper since the demand for the former has not been completely 
obliterated by the appearance of the latter 

The only cogent objection that may be raised against the use of the 
plant as a piaper material is that of the chemist according to whom the 
lag-made paper is the best of its kind and the Daphne bark is chemically 
veiy poor But experience tells us that so far as India is concerned, rag- 
made paper is highly inferior to the Daphne-paper And before accejjl- 
ing the verdict of the chemist on the rdative virtues of different raw 
materials for paper as gospel truth, we shall do well to bear m mind the 
warning pronounced by Mr Jenkinson “We should also while counselling 
the archivist to make the fullest use of any advice that the chemist can 
give him warning in regard to modem materials that no laboratory test 
can tell us what the effect of time will be on materials” The same wnter 
observes that “ good rag paper from Europe may, without any special mal- 


32 Hilary Jenkinson — A Manual of Archive Administration, p 159. 

33 The article on Paper Encyclopasdia Bntannica, 11th edition 
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treatment, decay in an extraordinary way if exposed to tropical climate 
He himself admits that actual experimre encouraged him to form this 
opiiuon/’s* 

There is moreover one practical rejection to the extensive use of rags 
for paper-makmg The supply of rags is entirely uncertain, and there is 
often a correspondmg uncertainty in the quality of the paper due to the 
uneven proportions of the mixture of materials It goes without saying 
that in the case of the Daphne paper a greater amount of certainty as to 
the supply of materials and uniformity m quality may be assured 

That there is ample scope for the development of the Daphne fibre 
as a raw material even for large-scale paper-making may be easily mferred 
from the extensive market for foreign paper as well as for foreign paper- 
material in India The total import of paper in 1934-35 was 2,938,000 cwts 
valued at Rs 2,73 lakhs as against the total aggregate production of the 
Indian Mills amounting to 892,000 cwts a lamentably low figure The 
import of wood pulp amounted in the same year to 19,000 tons valued at 
Rs 26 lakhs 2 ® The figures will conclusively prove what a vast field for the 
development of an important industry is still lying in India — a field which 
has hitherto been completely neglected It is for experts to explore this 
field more deeply and to find out the possibilities, if any, of building up a 
big nationalist paper-making industry with a view to make India dependent 
on none but herself for her writing material 


34 Hilary Jenkinson — A Manual of Archive Administration 

35. Paper^aking m the Bombay Presidency— P. T F Kirk, I C. S p. 9 

36 Review of the Trade of India, 1935-36. 
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1 There is a well-knovm verse in the Brhat-Samhita of Varahamihira 
about the Saptarshis (The Great Bear constellation) having been in a hne 
with Magha Nakshatra when, at the close of the Mahabharata War, King 
Yudhi$thira reigned at Hastin&pur It has proved to be a Delphic Oracle, as 
it has lent itsdf to several interpretations (Bn Sam, Chap 13, verse 3). 
It runs thus 

Asan Maghasu munayah 4asati prithvim Yudhi§thire nrpatau , 

Shad drika panca dvi yutah saka kalah tasya rajanyasca 

There are two distinct statements made here The first line tells us that 
the Great Bear was m ahgnment with the asterism of Makha whose yoga-tara 
is Regulus The astronomical implications of this statement have been dis- 
cussed by me in my article on the Puranic interpretation of the Saptarshi 
cycle contributed to the Gangandtha Jha Research Institute Journal, Allaha- 
bad, (Vol I) Kalhana m his Rajatarangmi and Bhatotpala in his commen- 
tary on the Bfhat Samhita have interpreted the second line to mean that 
King Yudhisthira lived 2526 years prior to the commencement of the SaU- 
vahana iSaka in A d 78 This assigns the date b c 2449-244S to Yudhi§thira, 
by which time 53 years of the Kali Yuga had already passed Bhatotpala 
quotes a verse of Vriddha Garga in support of the first statement, but not of 
the second In verse two, Varahamihira tells us that his exposition of the 
Saptarshi Cycle follows the lines laid down by Vriddha Garga For several 
reasons, the second statement could not have been made by Vriddha Garga 
himself There are at least three Gargas mentioned in Samsknt literature 
The first Garga was the person to whom Sri Rama gave away his wealth just 
before starting for the forest (V&lmlki Ramayaija, Ayodhyakamda, Sarga 
32) He must have been the formulator of the Garga Tnrlatra sacrifice des- 
cribed m the seventh Ptarjda of the Krishna Yajurveda (T S vii, 1-5) As 
pointed out by P C Sen Gupta in his article on Hindu Astronomy in the 
Ramaknshna Centenary Volume, (Vcrf 3) Vnddha Garga was a contemporary 
of the Paiydavas and a great astrononwr He was visited by Balarama during 
his pilgrimage at the time of the battle {Mahabkdrata, TIrthayatra Parva, 
Salya Parv, Chap 37, verses 15-18) He seems to have been the earliest com- 
mentator on the Vedahga Jyotisa cycle of five years, and has been eartensively 
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cited by Somakara, Varahamihira, Bhatotpala, S B Dikahit and other astro- 
nomers. It IS therefore clear that the second statement m the verse of 
VarShanuhira carmot be attributed to him There was the third Garga, the 
astrologer, who has been assigned to the earher half of the first century BC. 
by Dr Kem in his mtroduction to the Brhat Samhita. He should have been 
a contemporary of the founder of the Vikrama Samvat Era Thus all the 
three Gargas appear to have lived long before the Saliv&hana Saka was start- 
ed. Dr R. Shamasastry points out that the term saka as a synonym of the 
word Era came into use only after the close of the Andhra penod None of 
the Gargas could have employed it It must be therefore attributed to Varaha- 
mihira himself In the same manner Aryabhata declared that, at the time 
he composed his great work, sixty cycles of sixty years each had elapsed smcc 
the commencement of the Kali Yuga Varahamihira seems to have meant that 
at the time he wrote the Brhat Samhita 2526 years had been completed since 
the passing away of Yudhisthira If we assume for Varahamihira the date 
A D 505 mentioned in his Panchasiddhantika, the above interpretation assigns 
to Yudhi^thira the date b c 2021 In my article contributed on this subject 
to the Ganganatha Jhd Research Institute Journal, I have pointed out how 
this date is in complete harmony with the statement of the several Purajjas 
On the other hand, C V Vaidya opined that the saka referred to should be 
the Buddha Nivana Era, B-c 543 (The Mahdbhdrata, A criticism, p 80) 
His arguments are based on the assumption that the statement had been made 
by a Garga and could not therefore refer to Salivahana who was later than 
all the Gargas So he agreed with Velandai Gopala Aiyar that the reference 
was certainly to Buddha’s nirvana Varahamihira lived in an age of Bud- 
dhistic revival represented by Buddhaghosa, Fa Hien, Bhartnhan, and 
Amarasimha Vaidya interpreted the second line to indicate the number 2566 
Add 2566 to 543 and we go back to b c 3109, which is very close to the tra- 
ditional beginning of Kali Yuga BC 3102 

2 Even now scholars are not agreed about the date of Buddha’s rar- 
vajja The Ceylonese chromdes, the Mahavamsa and DIpavamsa, and the 
Burmese chronicle, “ Malla-linkara ’ Wouttoo uniformly assume the date 
543 BC for the nirvSiua of Buddha and base their chronology on it Though 
these Buddhistic chronicles adopt the date 543 bc for the mrvaija, they 
state the interval between the nirvana and the accession of Qiandragupta to 
be only 162 years, whereas all the Hindu Puranas estimate the mterval at 
about 260 years This discrepancy has hitherto proved irreconcilable The 
dates assigned by the Chmese chromdes vary from about bjc 1200 to 600 
B c Of them all, what is known as the P^an date, b c 6381 approximates 
to the PuiSijic date (Prmsep’s essays, Vol 2, p 165) European scholars like 
Fleet, Cunnmgham and others have rejected both Hindu and Buddhistic 
traditions and adopted the date bc 478 as the most probable, as it accords 
very closely with the interval of 162 years stated by the Ceylonese chrcHiides 
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to have existed between the nirvaipa and Chandragupta, whose accession is 
assigned to 320 B c. There is no consensus of opinion regarding the date of 
Chandra-gupta’s accession It fluctuates between 324 BC. and 311 BC The 
Burmese Chronicle, Malla-linkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is unique 
in itself It furnishes the name of the week-day and the Hindu calendar date 
for some of the most important events of Buddha’s life Cunningham’s date 
for the mrvaija, b c 478 agrees in the main with the provisions of the Malla- 
linkara Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai has shown in the first volume 
of his Ephemeris that six out of the eight events mentioned by the Burmese 
Chronicle fall on the week-days assigned to them, if the Nirvana is assumed 
to have occurred on Tuesday, First April, 478 B c — the full -moon of VaiMkha 
The learned editor of the Mahratti Gyana-kosa, (Gyana-kosa, Vol iv, p 153) 
approves of the date 

3 'The Puiianas embody the traditions current in the land of Buddha’s 
birth A total summary rejection of all the data furnished by them, in favour 
of foreign testimony in which they themselves who adduced them had no 
full confidence, is rather unwarranted The part played by Chanakya has 
been totally ignored The reliability of the Puranas regarding the Andhra 
dynasty has been acknowledged by Rapson in his Catalogue of Indian coins 
(Introduction, pp xxvi and Ixv) His statement that “there is no reason to 
doubt that the long period for which the testimony of inscriptions and coins 
scarcely exists, was actually occupied by the reigns recorded m the Puranas 
can be equally true of the Mauryan and pre-Mauryan times Inscnptional 
History begins with Asoka The Puranas, the Jatakas, and scattered refer- 
ences in contemporary literature are the only data available for re-constmc- 
ting the history of pre-Asokan times It is unfair to dub them unreliable! 
and Ignore the whole lot It is the duty of the consaentious historian to try 
and pierce throu^ the outer shell of age-long accretions and reach the ker 
nel at centre Delicious water and sweet pulp will be found, though the quan- 
tity be small 

4 It is rather unfortunate that no evidences, inscnptional or numis- 
matic, are available for the period preceding Asoka, except oral tradition 
committed to wnting centuries later Whereas the Pur^as furnish details 
regarding all contemporary dynasties of pre-Mauryan times, the Buddhist 
chronicles mention only those kings that took an interest in their religion The 
Burmese chronicle, Malla-linkara, mentions that Chanakya discovered, while 
he was yet young, signs of kingship in his palms On the advice of his mo- 
ther, he kept the knowledge to himself (Bigandet, Vol 2, pp 125-128) 
Though all the Puranas agree in assignmg a total of 100 years to the Nandas, 
some of them allot only 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to the eight 
brothers The PUraijas state that Chanakya also ruled for sometime after 
the Nandas and brought the total period to 100 years It took him 12 to 16 
years to dispossess the Nandas It is not improbable therefore that some 
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years intervened between the dethronement of the last Nanda and the instal- 
lation of Chandragupta It is quite possible that the principles of state-craft 
so fully elaborated by Kautilya in the Artha-shastra reflected the expenence 
gamed by Chanakya during his own kingship As Chandragupta was a candi- 
date of his own creation, Chanakya might have fulfilled his boyish ambition 
of becoming a ruler in his own person, before he handed over the kingdom to 
Chandragupta voluntarily or otherwise It should be no wonder if Chandra- 
gupta had sought the help of Alexander or Saleukos as stated by Justin The 
penod IS shrouded in mystery The Buddhistic chronicle allots only 22 years 
to the whole Nanda dynasty Kalasdca and his mne sons are allotted 61 
years Where does the discrepancy lie’ Experts have yet to discover 

5 There is a mention in Bigandet’s translation (Vol I, p 13 ; Vol II, 
p 133) of a Kauzda Era which was in vogue at the time of Buddha’s mater- 
nal grand-father, Eetzana, King of Devaha At the time of its abolition by 
Eetzana, 8640 (eighty-six forty) years had elapsed At a synod of astrono- 
mers convened by the king and presided over by the foremost astronomer of 
the times, Kala Devala (Asita Devala) it was decided to start a new era in 
honour of the King, and it was called the Eetzana Era The year 8640 of 
the Kauzda Era was terminated on Saturday the new-moon of Magha and 
the new Era began on the next day a Sunday, the first day of Sukla Paksha 
Another interesting bit of information found in the Malla-linkara (Vol II, 
p 134) is that King Thamug-dara (Samuddhara) of Prome, an emment 
astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in the year of religion 625 (ad 81) 
dropping away 622 years and began the reformed computation with two, 
equating it to a d 79 This is a remarkable coincidence with the Salivahana 
fcika and probably its nucleus In the declaration of the Samkalpa at the be- 
gmmng of our religious functions, Salivahana 6aka and Bauddhavatara often 
go together The association may not be accidental The point deserves 
further investigation at the hands of experts 

The Asita-Devala who abolished the Kauzda Era is probably the Asita- 
Devala frequently cited by Bhatotpala This gives us a date for him in the 
8th century b c The word Kauzda does not occur in any other context, if we 
remember that the Kosala kings traced their descent to Ikshvaku of the Solai 
dynasty, Kauzda may very well stand for Kakustha It is remarkable that 
they should have preserved a tradition dating back 8640 years to 9300 BC 
Were they in any way an off-shoot or the mam-stem of the Kassites and the 
Mitanm (Mitra Anu) tribes who invaded Assyna in the 15th century bc ? 
It IS a suggesbon for Assynologists to mvestigate The name Tushratta (Dasa- 
ratha) borne by the Mitanm king might possess a sigmficance of its own 

6 There is thus nothing inherently impossible in the suggestions of 
C V Vaidya and Gopala Aiyar that the iSaka referred to in the verse of 
Varahamihira was the Buddha Nirvana Saka If the number mdicated in 
the second line is accepted to be 2526, as usually interpreted, by subtracting 
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this number from B.C. 3102, we get the date 576 BC for Buddha nirvaDa. 
This date differs from the Buddhist tradition by only thirty years, and is in 
complete accord with the Puraiiic tradition It satisfies all the conditions re- 
garding week-days laid down in the Malla-hnkara All the aght events fall 
on the days allotted to them A careful examination of the auxiliary tabiea 
furnished in the Indian Ephemenes reveals the fact that 98 solar years (Juli- 
an) constitute an exact cycle of the wedc-day and the day of the month of 
the Hindu luni-solar calendar The lunar tithis occur on the same wedc-days, 
but are displaced three days forward in the Julian year For example, the 
full-moon of Vai^akha occurred in the year 576 b c on Tuesday the fourth of 
April, whereas it occurred in bc 478 on Tuesday the first of April In this 
connection we have to remember that the system of intercalation in vogue at 
the time was that of the Vedanga Jyotisha, according to which one month 
was intercalated at the end of every thirty months The intercalated months 
were according to Dikshit (Hist of Astron, p 91) Adhika Sravana and 
Adhika Magha One of the five year periods ended in a D 80 according ta 
Varahamihira The system of intercalation adopted in the Indian Ephemenes 
is that of the Siddhantas When this difference in the mode of intercalatiCHi 
IS taken into account, the two discrepancies inherent in the set of 
dates ending with 478 B c get themselves obviated in the set ending with RC 
576 The proposed date is thus not only in harmony with both Puranic and 
Buddhistic traditions, but also in complete accord with the week-days assign- 
ed to events, a memory of which was carefully preserved by Burmese tradi- 
tion for well over a millennium and a half It is a truly remarkable feat of 
racial memory, worthy of the best Vedic traditions 

The chief events mentioned are the following — 

1 & 2 King Eetzana did away with the Kauzda Era 8640, on a Satur- 
day, on the new-moon of Tabaong (March) and fixed the beginning of the 
new Era on the following day, that is to say, on a Sunday, the first day after 
the new moon of the same month This happened in the year 691 bc (543 
plus 148) Volume II, p 133 

3 Buddha was conceived in his mother’s womb, in the year 68 of the 
Eetzana Era, under the constellation Outtarathan and born (on the full moon 
day of Vai^akha) under the constellation Withaka, on a Friday, Volume II, 
P 71 

4 He went mto the solitude in the year 96, on a Monday, at the full- 
moon of July, under the constellation, Oottarathan Vol I, p 62( , Vol II, 
p 72 

5. A little before break of day, in the 103rd year of the Eetzana Era, 
on the day of the full-moon of Katsem, the perfect science at once broke over 
him . he became a Buddha Pages 97 and 98 of Vol. I. 
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6 Buddha’s father, gently breathed his last m the day of the full-iuoot» 
of Wakhaong (August), on a Saturday, at tl» nsuig of the sun, in the year 
of the Eetzana, era 107, at the advanced age of ninety-seven years. Vol I, 
pp 208 and 206 

7. It was not quite full dawn of the day when he entered the state of 
NirvSjja (Neibban), m the 148th year of the Eetzana Era, on the full-moon 
of Katson, on a Tuesday, a little before day-break Vol II, p 69 

8. In the year 148, the first day of the month of Tagoo (April), whkh 
fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the beginning of the new computaPon, em- 
phaPcally called the era of religion, 543 B-c Vol II, p 133, foot note. 

— On page 216 of Volume I, Bigandet equates the full-moon of 
Tabaong to (Februaiy) and the new-moon of Taong to March, Vol II 
p 133 So Tabaong corresponds to the month of Magha which must end 
early in March so that Chaitra might have commenced before the 12th of 
Apnl, when the solar year commences In the absence of definite informa- 
tion about the method of intercalaPon adopted by the Burmese, it might 
refer to Magha or Ph&lguna (Vide last paragraph, pp 9, 10) 

Dates of important events in Buddha’s life — 

Dates : 

1 Kauzda era ended on the new-moon of Tabaong Saturday . 

or Magha (ending) in bc 722 New-moc«i at the end of 15 Jan 722 B.C 
Magha ended at 95 of Saturday after Mean-rise i e on 
Saturday night 15-1-722 bjc 

2 Eetzana era began the next day, the first day of Sunday : 

the waxing moon of month Tagoo, Sunday 16 Jan 722 B.C 

3 Buddha’s birth on full-moon of Katson in Vi- Friday ; 
sakhia nakshatra, full-moon ended at, 54 of Friday, Vi- 8 April 655 B.C. 
sakha ended at 92 same day Eietzana era — 68 current 

4 Buddha left Kapilavastu at midmght of full-moon Monday : 

in Uttara-ashadha nakshatra Full-moon of Adhika Sra- 27 June 627 B.C 
vana ended at 23 day after sunrise on Monday 27th 
June Ut-Ashadha ended on Sunday midru^t a fevi’ hours 
before Monday began Era 96 current 

5 Buddha attained Buddhahood about sunrise on Wednesday : 
Wednesday, in Vishakhla nakshatra, on full-moon Full- 11 April 620 B.c 
moon aided at 33 of Wednesday , Vish^ha ended at '49 

same day Both current at sunrise 11-4-620 Era 103 
current 

6 Buddha’s father dies , Saturday, simnse on full- Saturday • 
moon of Wakhaong Era 107 current Full-moon of Sra- 24 July 616 B c 
vaija (after Adhika Ashadha) began at 23 of Saturday 

24-7-616 
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7. Buddha Nirvajja on Tuesday night before sun- Tuesday : 
nse Full-moon of VishSkhS ended at -99 or just before 4 April 576 B c. 
sunrise on the mght of Tuesday 4th April , Visakha end- 
ed at -66 day after sunrise Both current at sunrise Era 
147 current Age seventy-nine complete 

7 Buddha died on his eightieth birthday, after completing seventy-nine 
years A few months after his death, a conference of all the followers of 
Buddha was held, under the a^ies of the king, Ajata^atru, and presided over 
by Kasyapa It lasted for seven months from the full-moon of Wakhaong 
to the full-moon of Tabaong " It was at the conclusion of this council or 
Sangharana, that king Adzatathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist 
patriarch, Kathaba did away with the Eetzana era, and substituted the reli- 
gious era beginning in the year 148 of the said era , that is to say, oni the 
year of Gautama’s death, on a Mcaiday, the first of the waxmg moon of 
Tabaong” (Bigandet, Vol II, p 11b) On the other hand, Bigandet’s note 
on page 133 of Vcl II, declares that in the year 148, the first day of the 
month of Tagoo, (April), which fell on a Sunday was fixed as the beginnmg 
of the new computation, emphatically called the era of religion, 543 b c 
It IS adopted by all the southern Buddhists The two statements are self- 
contradictory and somewhat ambiguous Buddha’s death took place on the 
full-moon of Katson (Vai4ikha) When did the new Era begin ’ Was the 
computation to begin from the month of Tabaong or Tagoo prior to the 
death or from those that followed his death, about the time of the conclu- 
sion of the first council ’ Was it from the waxing first of Tabaong a fort- 
night earlier than or from the waxing first of Tagoo which occurred a fort- 
mght later than the conclusion of the council ^ The point has to be clari- 
fied before the exact week-day and date of the commencement of the era 
could be fixed The same ambiguity appears in the case of the commence- 
ment of the Eetzana Era The statement on page 13 of Vol I, conflicts with 
that of page 133 of Vol II There is no ambiguity about the week-day , it 
IS only about the month Dr Fleet and Sir Alfred Irwin have clearly demcMi- 
strated in the Indian Antiquary for 1910 a p (Vol 39) that the Burmese ca- 
lendar possesses elements similar to those of the Hindu calendar but not 
identical throughout There are twelve months in the year composed alter- 
nately of 29 and 30 days The first or waxing half of the month always 
contains 15 civil days , the second half, alternately 14 and 15 days Seven 
months are intercalated for every nineteen years at an average interval of 
three years The system is similar to that of Meton and to that explained 
in the Maitrayamya Samhita (1-10-8) Like the ancient Babylonians, tlie 
same month is intercalated by duplicating (Arakanese) or Watso (Burmese) 
With the ancient Vedic seers it was the month of Pausha that was dupli 
cated Though the months are supposed to correspond to the entry of 
the sun into the signs of the fixed Hindu zodiac, they agree neither with the 
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solar nor with the lunar months, except occasionally The commencement 
of the month of Tagoo can fall on any date between the 19th of Wednesday 
and the 21st of March Since the two halves of the Burmese mraith get out 
of step with the full and new-moons, the waxing first of Tagoo may not al- 
ways comcide with Sukla P*ratipad The new-moon just preceding the waxing 
first of Tagoo may correspond with the new-moon ending either Hindu lunar 
Magha or Phalguna It is therefore clear that the assumption made by the 
author of the Indian Ephemenes that Tabaon comcides with Phalguna or 
Tagoo with Chaitra, is not always correct In the present case the identifica- 
tion of the new-moon of Tabagaong with the new-moon ending Magha yields 
the correct days of the week, for the commencement of the Eetzana and 
Nirvana eras I have therefore adopted it in my calculations At the time 
of Buddha’s birth, the calendarial system of the Vedanga-Jyotisha seems ta 
have been in vogue The year commenced with Magha So Tabaong might 
have been the first month of the year in those days Later on, when the king 
of Prome, Samuddhara, adopted or inaugurated the Saliv&hana or Dando- 
ratha Era the year was probably made to commence with Chaitra or Tagoo 
m 78 A D Tagoo certainly commenced the year, when the Pagan or Pouppa- 
zdau Era was started the first of Tagoo in 638 a D as Zero — ^Buddha’s death 
occurred in the 147th year (current) of the Eetzana era and year 148 was 
current when the council adopted the Nirvaina Era The Buddha Nirvapa 
Era commenced on the 22nd of January, 576 BC which was a Sun- 
day 'This date does not conflict with the Puraijic, Singhalese or Burmese 
traditions It is as it were a compromise between them and is in full accord 
with the data of the Malla-linkara-wouttoo regarding the chief events of 
Buddha’s life 
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Dr S MUKERJEE, ma (Cal), doctor-^s-let'tcrs (Pam), 
VEDANTA-TISTHA, SASTRI, ETC Mayurbhuj ProfessoT of Sansknt, 
Benares Hindu University 

“ The intense life with which Sudraka animates action and personage 
gives illusion to reality, one believes oneself to be m the middle of beautiful 
Ujjaini, but a comparison with the literature of tales dispels this error We 
are, as m the rest of Indian stage, amid full convention, and amid full 
fantasy ” Thus says Professor Sylvain Levi in speaking of the Mrcchakatika 
m his “ Th^tre Indien,” and it has become an article of faith with modem 
scholars that in the Mrcchakatika, as m other Sanskrit plays, we are dealii^ 
with a aty of conventicm and a conventional society An examination of the 
minute details of the feature of the city and of the society descnbed m the 
hi^cchakaitika will however convmce any impartial reader that the poet was 
dealing with an actual city and a living society, every feature of the life of 
which was familiar to him, though perhaps the name of the aty might not 
have been Ujjaini and though the genius of the poet has certainly cast a 
radiant life over it 

Famous Ujjain! 

The celebnty of the city of Ujjainl had spread all over the country and 
Its affluence, the amenities of its life, the amusements and diversions it afford- 
ed to the gay, the beauty, refinement and wealth of its courtesans had been 
magnified by travellers’ tales and allured the cunous and leisured people from 
distant parts of the country Simple Saipvahaka who belonged to distant 
Pataliputra and was left by his father in rather affluent circumstances,^ was 
attracted to Ujjaini by tales heard from the mouths of travellers = 

Geography 

The city of Ujjaini covered a large area, the centre of the city was thickly 
populated, gradually thinning out towards the outer penmeter Here were 
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lUtuated large shady gardens^ adorned with beautiful lakes, belonging to the 
wealthy inhabitants, and the king had an extensive garden called Puspa- 
karai>daka which was the most beautiful of all* and at a considerable distance 
from the city ® The gardens were separated from one another and screened 
off from the public road and were full of umbrageous trees,® throwmg cod 
shadows over the road and people could walk from the city to the Royal 
■Garden, Puspakarandaka in the shade of the overhanging trees without ex- 
posmg themselves to the sun ’’ The boundary walls were however not always 
carefully maintained and king Plalaka’s garden, Pu^pakarajjdaka at least 
had a gap large enough to admit of a carnage passing through over the debris 
of fallen bricks and for Sakara to fly by leaping over® It was otherwise 
neglected and large heaps of unswept dried leaves were blown about by the 
wind and gathered at the feet of trees ® On the other side there were temples 
with spacious compounds built by the citizens outside the busy part of the 
city and we hear of one such temple in which the image had not yet been 
installed Beyond this were the gambling houses and evidently the low 
quarters, the East-end of Ujjainl 
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Streets. 

The streets of Ujjaiid were narrow, especially m the busy part, the 
merchants’ quarters^i where Oarudatta’s large family mansion with its garden 
and orchard, now out of repair, was atuated, so that there was hardly rocun 
for two carnages to gO abreast, especially if one of them happened to be a 
lumbenng country cart In the market place of Ujjaitd, the shc^ were built 
close to one another, with only narrow lanes between, where the street dogs, 
who lived on the leavings and sweepings of the shops, comfortably ensconscd 
themselves at night from the mclemencies of the weather under the projecting 
eaves of the shop rooms ** 

The streets were not lighted and on dark nights citizens had to cany 
their own lights, lights strong enough to give confidence to the pedestrians 
that no bad characters were lurking about Indeed the streets of Ujjaini 
were mfested by bravos, rowdies and revellers after ni^t-fall and the 
favourites of the tyrannical king PSlaka added not a little to the insecurity 
of the streets Flushed with insolence and wine they pursued unprotected 
females and made fun of simple citizens any oddity in whose appearance or 
manners happened to attract their attention” Thus were molested botli 
Vasantasena and Radanika and poor Maitreya who was with Radanika 
There were no pavements for pedestrians apart from the high carriage way 
and the houses gave right on to the streets Pursued by the licentious im- 
portunities of Sakara, Vasantasena passes her hands over the boundary wall 
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of O&iudatta’s houae and finds the door.^^ Houses of any pretension, as those 
of Qftrudatta and VasantasenS, had, besides the mam entrance, a side 
entrance'* also leading to a retired part of the house or to the garden and 
crdurd which was situated on a side. Vasantasena had a temple to Cupid 
in her garden** and Carudatta had in his a beautiful pleasure house*' which 
however was much the worse for want of repairs 

City Police 

There was arrangement for patrollmg of the streets by the police, and 
thieves and bad characters were spotted, questioned or pursued, but under the 
lax admimstration of the tyranmcal king I^laka, the city-guards were negh- 
gent of thar duties, especially in the early part of the night when rowdies 
moved about the streets and brawls with the followers of the king’s favourites 
were to be apprehended When Vasantasenfi was pursued by 6akara and hei 
servants fled from fear, there was no city-guard to be seen anywhere " Tire 
policemen came out later at night, when there was no danger of brawls and 
thieves and bad characters might be on their nightly prowls When Caru- 
datta returns home, after escorting Vasantasena to her place, fie finds the 
city-guards astir,** and we find the robber 'garvilaka mighty afraid of the 
city-guards on his way back from his nocturnal adventure at the residence of 
C5rudatta 
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At convenient points m the city there were stations for the pcrficemen*’ 
(gulma) and there were inspectors in charge of such pdice-posts. In case 
if alarm, all pedestrians and cwiveyances were stopped and searched Under 
Xing Palaka, this inquisition was earned out with a good deal of unneoeseary 
zeal and anybody who excited the suspicion of the police was searched, 
questioned and apprehended, whether he took the air in a garden, was seated 
in an assembly, was walking in the streets or was transacting any business in 
a shop 2' If any citizen had the misfortune to be viewed with an evil eye 
by the police or any favourite of the king, he had no peace till he disappeared 
in the underworld of the city Thus the policeman Candanaka, once he had 
a quarrel with VIraka, the chief inspector of police, did not consider himself 
safe till he and his relations joined the rebel army of Aryaka The vita 
attached to Sakara whoi he finally abandoned his patron after the strangling 
of Vasantasena, to escape persecutiMi, also had to join the rebel army of 
Aryaka 

The SMAgANAM 

To the south of the city beyond the inhabited quarters, was the place 
of execution (daksnuna^masanam) A place of execution is always a place 
of terror, but it was speaally so during the reign of terror under king PSlaka, 
when executions were frequent and it was not an unusual sight to find the 
body of a person executed still hanging from the gibbet, half devoured by 
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pnwling jackals at When a person is led to execution, it was the law 

that his name with ancestry and the crime for which he is condemned should 
be loudly proclaimed, after a flourish of the drum,®' at five different fixed 
points in the city (ghosanasthana), the last point being the place of execu- 
tion®* The proclamation with beat of drum and the strange appearance of 
the condemned — a garland of red flowers, aneared over with red sandal paste 
on which rice-powder and sun-dried rice had been sprinkled and carrying the 
gibbet on his shoulder,®’— -could not fail to attract a crowd of curious lodcers 
on®* In one of the rond-pomts where the execution party stopped to make 
their proclamations, reared up the proud palace of the king’s brother-in-law 
Samsthanaka ®® This palace had a terrace up at the top with perhaps a small 
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room m which he had confined his slave Sth&varaka^* for fear left he Mutt 
out the truth about his master having himself strangled Vasantaswi^ This 
was also his favourite resort*' at idle hours from which he watdied the crowd 
in the street below and what was haf^iemng in the city Satpsthanaka’s palace 
oijened right on the street and when his slave proclaimed that it was his 
master who had strangled Vasantasena, the executioner with Carudatta imne 
diately went in and closed the door upon the crowd, with the (rfiject of en- 
quiring into the slave’s all^ations ** 

The large powers wielded by the police! were somewhat justified by the 
large floating peculation of low characters who infested Ujjaiiu Gambling 
was the favourite pastime of the people, high and low When the jewel 
casket of Vasantasena was stolen from Oarudatta’s house by the robber, un- 
willing to admit the loss by theft, the excuse which readily suggested itself 
to Carudatta’s mind was that he had lost it in gamWing,*" the propensity to 
gambling being not regarded as in any way a blemish on his high character 
(cantra) of the purity of which he was so meticulously careful When 
Sarpsthanaka’s slave detained by the obstruction on the road saw the muffled 
figure of Aryaka slinking away in the early hours of the morning, the simile 
that occurred to his mind was that of a gamWer evading from the clutches of 
the keeper of the gambling house A crowd of habitual gamblers, some of 
whom had lost everything m that fatal amusement, prowled in the by-ways 
of the city and swelled the number of adventurers and criminals Some of 
them were brahmins and of high families and could pretend to no small 
intelligence and education Sarvilaka was one such character who was con- 
nected with the rich and accomplished merchant Revila, a great friend of 
Carudatta and he left his newly-wedded wife Madanika confidently in his 
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•custody,*^ before fiitnself t^unguig in the perilous adventure of Aryaka. He 
had still a M of family pride m him,*^ though pursuing the profession of a 
robber and a frequenter of brothels. The beggarly rascal Darduraka was an* 
other such character whose impudence and cleverness redeem his abject poverty 
and whose well-ventilated pa{a was a well-known object in the gamUer’s 
quarters That he at one time bel«iged to cultured society is evident from 
the Sanskrit language which he uses. Indeed gambling was a form of amuse- 
moit licensed by the king and the Gambler’s Association, (Dyutakara- 
mamdali) wielded considerable powers over the life and person of the gam- 
blers. When the gambling house-keeper Mathura declared that he was ar- 
restmg Saipvahaka m the name of the Gambler’s Association, Sajpviahaka 
knew that he had no remedy*^ Not cwily could the defaulting gambler be 
beaten and tortured m the most inhuman way,^* but he could be even sold 
into slavery for the repayment of a gambling debt The last and extreme 
punishment was expulsion from the Gambler’s Association, which made the 
expelled member a sort of outlaw in the gambling world Darduraka was such 
an expelled member 
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Slave»y. 

Slavery was an established social institution In Ujjaini, and all well-to-do 
inhabitants had one or more slaves We meet with one slave, Vardhantanaka,. 
and a slave girl, Radanika in Camdatta’s household, one slave Sthavaraka, 
m iSafcara’s and two slaves, Pallavaka and Kamapuraka and at least three 
slave girls, Paravitika, Madhavika and Madanifca m Vasantasena’s house- 
hold The powers wielded by the slave-owners over their slaves were abso- 
lute extending even to death Thus Sthavaraka was prepared for any amount 
of beating, even death from iSakara^' and Vardhamanaka was philosophismg 
whether he was not better off under a kind though poor master like Oarudatta, 
than under a nch but capricious master like ^akara (Act III) Devoted 
and reliable slave maids like Radanika exercised considerable influence in 
their master’s household and accomplished slave girls like Madanika were 
admitted to friendship and confidence*® of their indulgent and kind mistress- 
es Such maids fetched a high pn<» and ^rvilaka who was in love with 
Madanika was driven to robbery to procure the means of paying the price 
of her liberty *® But as soon as a slave girl was liberated, she took her rank 
as a free citi 2 en and could be married in gentle society, no reproach clinging 
to her on account of her previous condition of slavery, — as is seen in the 
case of MadanikS 

System of Justice 

Among a heterogeneous and numerous people as the inhabitants of 
Ujjaini, cases of dispute were not infrequent and there was an elaborate sys- 
tem of justice The court of justice was presided over by a judge (adhika- 
rapika) assisted by a body of assessors,'® among whom were a Kayastha 
clever in recording the proceedings in court, a srestin or president of the 
merchants’ guild expert in mercantile law and the practices of commerce, 
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perhaps one or more interpreters translating the various dialects used by the 
miscellaneous people who resorted to the court of justice etc There does not 
appear to be any lawyer on behalf of either party in the suit and the practice 
of public crimes being tried with the king as the prosecuting party also did 
not prevail In the trial of Carudatta on the charge of murder of Vasanta- 
sena, the iSakara appeared as the prosecuting party, and not as a mere wit- 
ness On the opening of the court, the usher loudly proclaimed if there was 
anybody with any petition to the judge praying for justice The parties 
had then to step up and on being called upon stated their cases, the Kayastha 
recording the statements The accused and witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence were then called in and questioned about their knowledge of the facts 
of the case Their statements were then recorded and we find the pampered 
brother-in-law of the king, Sakara stepping up to the Kayastha and rubbing 
out with his feet an inconvenient statement The judge’s duty consisted in 
taking evidence, ascertaining the facts, applying the law of the case before 
him and giving his findings on the issues of the case He however could not 
pass the final order which was the province of the king The judge could 
however submit his recommendations to the king 

The King 

The king was the depository of all power and the system of administra- 
tion was one of absolute monarchy This power was exercised by king PSlaka 
with great harshness and capnciousness The poet has shown some humour 
in giving the name FSlaka, lit protector, to a king who punished young 
wives for any offence with the barbarous punishment of cutting off their 
hair=® and brahmin offenders with d«apitation,'® against the dictates of 
Manu and the express recommendation of the judge Persons of whom the 
king was afraid for political reasons were summanly caught hold of and 
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thrown into solitary cells in tcnture-houses where they were to die, without trial, 
perhaps of starvation The keepers of such Bastilles oftoi paid with their 
lives*® for the crimes of their master King Palaka had a number of con- 
cubines and iSakSra, the brother of one of them plays a leading part in the 
drama This worthless fellow was rewarded by the king with the gift of t«ie 
of the finest royal gardens, Puepakarainidaka, in the outskirts of the atyf,®* 
and boasted that he could turn out the judge and have a new judge appointed 
who would be more compliant to him, — a threat which was not without 
foundation, as the judge immediately decided to take up the case brought by 
him The king was so superstitious that on hearing a report that a siddha 
had foretold to a cowherd boy Aryaka that he would be king, he had the boy 
thrown into strict confinement,®' put him to torture with the object of killing 
him But every part of the administration was lax under a tyrannical ruler, 
and It was not difficult for a scientific housebreaker like iSarvilaka to set 
Aryaka at liberty There was a good deal of discontent brewing against 
king Palaka even amongst his immediate followers,®® and his deposition was 
very largely facilitated by his discontented followers many of whom were 
secretly in Aryaka’s party 
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The CoiwTCSANS. 

There ai^>ears to have been a large number of courtesans for wluHn a 
separate quarter (ve6a) was assigned** and who were frequented by the gay 
and the dissc^ute ** The lady's-maid of Vasantasena was glad when she heard 
from Maitreya’s mouth that Carudatta had gambled (Vasantasena’s jewelry 
away), considenng a gambler to be a suitable companion to a courtesan.** 
The G}urtesans were in many cases highly accomplished and assoaation with 
them was, for rich men, considered a venial offence Thus Carudatta, when 
questioned m the court of justice by the judge about his fnendship with 
VasantasenS, though rather ashamed of it, thought it enough justification 
that he was a young man whose character in no way suffered by such assod- 
ation The positirai of the courtesans in some measure resembled that of 
the Hatserse in Athenian society, where a man of the eminence of Pericles was 
not ashamed to be associated with Aspasia The courtesans obtained a 
measure of protection from the king , they could not abandon their profes- 
sion®* or marry and become virtuous maids without the special dispensation 
of the king One of the first acts of Aryaka when he became king was to 
recognise Vasantasena as the married wife of CSmdatta «* It is noticed 
that the mutual acceptance of a man and a woman was considered valid 
mamage in Ujjaini society represented in the Mrcchakatika Thus Mada- 
nika was recognised by her mistress, and Sarvilaka led her away as his legally 
married bnde Even an honoured and high-placed man like Revila would 
not refuse to accept her as a member in his household, her who was a public 
woman and a slave too The union of Vasantasena and Carudatta in mar- 
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riage (Act X) is, apart from the sanction of the new king Aryaka, not 
marked by any religious ceremony , CSrudatta’s marned wife, the intelligent, 
well-bred and virtuous Dhuta, also accepts Vasantasena as a l^Ily married 
co-wife, addressing her by the appellation my sister (It reflects no small 
credit on the author that though depicting a society with no very high sense 
of morality, he has nowhere depicted any scene of immorality or put any 
speech in the mouth of any character which smacks of it ) Though courte- 
sans were suffered in Ujjaim society, they were not allowed to mix with well- 
born ladies or to enter the ladies’-quarter in a family When Vasantasena, 
pursued by iSakara, took refuge in Carudatta’s house, and the latter, mistak- 
ing her for the maid Radanika, asked her to take his sleeping son Rohasena 
to the inner apartments, Vasantasena said to herself that she was so unfortu- 
nate (being a courtesan) that she could not enter into the ladies’ quarter” 
And after the union with Oarudatta on the night of the storm, when she 
woke up in the morning, her first thought was whether she had been admitted 
to the honour of the ladies’-quarter in Carudatta’s house as his accepted 
wife Indeed as compared with ladies in virtuous households, courtesans 
were regarded so very untouchable that even Carudatta though deeply in 
love with Vasantasena would not think of introducing jewelry worn by her, 
a courtesan, into the inner apartments of the house ■ ^ When Madanika was 
accepted by iSarvilaka as his lawful wife, Vasantasena could not help heav- 
ing a melancholy sigh, that as a virtuous wife, Madanika had become an 
object of reverence, while she herself continued as an untouchable courte- 
san (These small inconsistencies of social etiquette and docorum 
characterise all living societies and would not have happened, had the author 
been dealing with a correct society of complete convention) 

Refined Life of Ujjaini 

There appears to have been a high degree of refinement among the cul- 
tured classes in Ujjaini which was not confined to the courtesans alone 
Carudatta had come down to perhaps the lowest depth of poverty, — his house 
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was dilapidated, the doors had huge cracks, the pleasure-house in the 
garden was crumbling, there was no oil even to light a lamp'^ and no food 
to offer to an honoured and beloved guest, like Vasantasena But his 
drawing room was full of musical instruments,’® he frequented musical 
soirees in the houses of his rich friends (like Revila) and as a conoisseur of 
music could be in ecstasy when he heard good music ®® Scarves scented with 
delicately perfumed flowers like jasmine were used “ The use of golden and 
jewelled ornaments appears to have been the fashion both among men and 
women The coxcomb §akara wore a profusion of jewelry,®® and though 
Carudatta had given away all his jewelry, we hear of his having worn golden 
bracdets and jewelled rings®® Women naturally used a lot of jewelry. 
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especially rich courtesans like Vasantaseni Indeed Vasmtasenfi’s jewds 
play a great part in the plot of the drama— the deposit of the jewds with 
C&rudatta, the theft of the jewds by Sarvilaka, the return of the jewds by 
Sarvilaka after stealing them from the house of CSrudatta, the gift of the 
jewels to Rohasena m his day-cart, C&mdatta’s direction to Maitreya to 
return to Vasantasena the jewels which she had stuffed into Rohasena’s day.- 
cart, the discovery of the jewds with Maitreya (which he was taking with 
him for return to Vasantasena) m the trial scene which led to G&rudatta’s 
condemnation to death Even the jjoor wife of Camdatta, Dhuta, still had 
a magnificent pearl necklace,*’ the last remnant of an evidently large and 
exjiensive set of jewdry befitting the wife of a wealthy merchant like CSru- 
datta, and with this she redeemed the reputation of her faithless and spend 
thrift husband, by sending it to Vasantasena m lieu of the latter’s jewelry 
which was stolen Ekindies like Sakara used to wear Icmg and flowing hair 
which they used to perfume and dress in a variety of ways *“ Drinking of 
wine appears to have been common, espiecially in the houses of courtesans*^ 

Religion 

In Ujjaini courtesans like Vasantasena lived the life of housdiolders 
surrounded by their mother and brother and [performing the regular duties 
of householders Thus we find Vasantasena’s mother requesting her to per- 
form the daily worship of the domestic deity which is the regular duty of the 
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head of the household In nch households like that of Vasantasend, tho-e 
were regular priests enqiloyed for the worship, when the head of die house 
could not for some reason or other, perform it Poorer people did the wor- 
ship themselves and we find Carudatta meticulousljr observing the morning 
and evening worship of the family deity and distributing the offenng at the 
cross-roads.*” Pious householders also used to offer an oblation of water, 
with a prayer to the rising sun at early dawn, and the robber ISarvilaka 
found a part of the wall of Carudatta’s house worn out by the daily sprinkling 
of water to the sun at dawn This popular religion was buttressed by a 
number of superstitious like faith in Dakmi®^ (malignant female spint), 
omens like the trembling of eyelids or throbbing of limbs,*® the cawing of 
crows on dry branches of trees"^ or seeing snakes on the way The omni- 
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potence of Fate®* was a universal bdief, as also belief in the predictions of 
siddhas Popular religion in all ages has been tinged with a local and even 
family colouring and this naturally was the case in Ujjaini The prevailing 
religion appears to have been the Pauranic form of Brahmanism with the 
worship and mvocation of various gods in the Hindu Pantheon Idols were 
worshipped in temples and we hear of an empty temple being ready for the 
installation of a god®® There were public temples frequented by all tbe 
citizens on festive occasions and it was at the sight of Carudatta in such a 
temple that Vasantasena fell deeply in love with him There was a ring 
of fatalism in the form of Brahmanism and a reliance on the gods The 
educated and refined Vita when fearmg lest Sakara murder Vasantasena, 
utters a resignatiwi to the gods Mendicancy was still practised by reli- 
gious persons and we hear of a Pariviajaka (Brahmanical mendicant) bemg 
attacked by the rogue elephant of Vasantasena ^®® Buddhism though no longer 
the dominant religi«i was still prevalent and the monastic discipline of 
Buddhism was still very strict . thus when the gambler Saipvahaka expressed 
his desire to turn a Buddhist monk (iSakyasramanaka), Vasantasena in view 
of the hard discipline of a Buddhist monk’s life warned him not to take the 
vow rashly They had to subdue all their senses, shave their heads, wear 
ochre-coloured scanty clothes, repeat prayers, dwell on the inconstancy of 
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wOTldly things, believe in Lord Buddha, not indulge in too much repose and 
occupy themselves with succouring the distressed as a dharma, an oUigatory 
duty of their religion They were not unoften despised by the neh and 
anstocratic soaety and we find the king's brother-in-law treating the Saip- 
vihaka turned mendicant with blows and relabng how he treated Buddhist 
mendicants as bullocks by passing a raise-stnng through their nose and ydr- 
ing them to the cart Though they were tolerated by high-minded persons 
like Carudatta, the sight of a Buddhist monk was still considered inauspici- 
ous and avoided as far as possible i«« The Buddhists still had their own 
religious establishments inhabited by monks and nuns and we find the 
Siampooer-mendicant leading Vasantasena after she had regained conscious- 
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ness to a Buddhist nun in a vihSra close to the royal garden Pu^pa- 
karaiqidaka They quietly pursued their religious duty of succouring the 
distressed There was however no ban to Buddhists attaining high 
honours and position in state Thus on the recommendation of Carudatta, 
who was grateful to Samv^aka-bhiksu for preservmg VasantasenS’s hfe, the 
Bhiksu was made the chief abbot^®* of all the Buddhist mmiastenes in the 
kingdom, the kmg being evidently the head of all the religious endowments 
m the kingdom. 

The above sketch of the picture of Ujjainf and the life of Ujjaini is 
enough to dispel the idea that Sansknt dramatists were always delineating 
a conventional society and an imaginary city Whether we call it Ujjaini 
or not, the author of the Mrcchakatika was dealing with a real city which 
he knew intimately and the hfe in which he delighted in 
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THE STORY OF DHANIKA, THE POTTER’S SON, AS 
TOLD IN THE DIFFERENT VINAYAS 


By 

Dr P C BAGCHI, m a , dr es lettres (Pans) 

The second parajika commences with the story of the potter’s son Dha- 
niya in the Pah Suttavibahanga Dhaniya was the first to be guilty of the 
charge of stealing and this was the occasion for Buddha’s narrating the 
second parajika in detail in order to warn the Bhiksus against the offence 
of stealing The story occurs in all other Vinayas in more or less modified 
forms and a comparative study of the different versions will clearly show 
how each of the schools has developed the story 

I 

SUTTAVIBHANGA — PARAJIKA II 

(Eid Oldenberg, III, pp 41 ff , translated by Homer, Book of the Discipline I) 

The story in the Suttavibhanga may be summansed thus Buddha was 
staying at Rajagaha on the Vulture’s Peak At that time the Venerable monks 
were in the habit of setting up temporary huts for residence dunng the rams 
The Venerable Dhaniya, the potter’s son. also set up a grass hut and not 
only passed the rams there but also the summer and the winter Once when 
he had gone out to the villages for alms, the hut was demolished by the 
women gathering grass and firewood Dhaniya on his return found that the 
hut had been demolished He built a second hut but that also was demolish- 
ed in the same way He built a grass hut for the third time and this time also 
the hut met with the same fate 

Dhaniya then thought of building a hut with more durable materials 
He said “ I am well taught, experienced in my own craft, accomplished in 
the potter’s craft What now, if I, kneading mire myself, should make a hut 
consisting of nothing but mud ’ ” Dhaniya thereupon made a mud hut and col- 
lecting grass, wood and cow-dung baked it It was a beautiful, lovely, pleas- 
ing red hut, just like a little mdragopa and just like the sound of a small 
bell, so was the sound of this hut 

It so happened that Buddha while descending the slopes of the Vulture’s 
Peak saw the hut and on enquiring about it learnt that it belonged to Dha- 
niya He disapproved of Dharaya’s action in strong terms as it was unbecora 
ing of a recluse to possess such a hut and ordered the monks to demoUsh 
it so that It might not bring downfall to those who would come after So 
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was the mud hut destroyed EMiamya did not oppose and said . “ Destroy it, 
reverend sirs, if the lewd of dhamma causes it to be destroyed ” 

Dhaniya then thought of making a wood hut The overseer in the wood- 
yard was his friend and so he resolved to go to him to beg some sticks He 
then went to the overseer and asked for the sticks The overseer replied • 
" There are no such sticks, honoured sir, that I could give the master These, 
honoured sir, are sticks held for the king, serving to repair the city, laid dowh 
in case of accident If the king has those dealt out, you might take them ” 
Dhaniya said “Your reverence, they are gifts from the king” The over- 
seer could not disbelieve a Sakyaputta and allowed him to take away the 
sticks 

Now the chief minister of the king of Magadha named Vassakara while 
inspecting the works in Rajagaha came up to the overseer in the wood-yard 
and spoke thus to him “ Lode here, where are these sticks held for the king, 
serving to repair the city, laid down in the case of accident ’ ” 

The overseer said “ Sir, these sticks were given by the king to master 
Dhaniya, the potter’s son” 

The Brahmin Vassakara was very much displeased and not believing 
that the king could really give it went up to king Semya Bimbisara of Ma- 
gadha and told him “ Is it true, sire, that the sticks held for the king, serv- 
ing to repair the city, laid down in case of accident, were given by the king 
to Dhaniya, the potter’s son ’ 

“ Who said that ’ ” 

“ The overseer of the wood-yard, sire ”, he said 

“ Then, brahmin, send for the overseer of the wood-yard ”, he said 

The overseer was then sent for While he was being taken to the king 
bound, Dhaniya saw him and asked why he was being taken bound He said : 
“ Because of this business with the pieces of wood ” Dhaniya then promised 
to follow him to the king 

Then Dhaniya went to the dwelling of king Seniya Bimbisara and sat 
down on the appointed seat The king asked him “ Is it true, honoured 
sir, that the pieces of wood held for the king, serving to repair the aty, laid 
down in case of need, have been given by me to the master ’ ” 

"It is so, your majesty” — he said 

“ We kings are very busy, honoured sir, with much to do, having given, 
we may not remember Come, honoured sir, remind me" 

“ Do you remember your majesty, when you were first anointed thk 
phrase was uttered ; Let the recluses and Brahmins enjoy, gifts of grass, wood 
and water?” - 

“I remember, honoured sir, there are, honoured sir, recluses and Brah- 
mfais who are modest, scrupulous, anxious for training, there » <mly a little 
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worry with them What was uttered by me was meant for those and that 
was what was in the jungle not owned So, you, honoured sir* think to 
steal wood not given (to you) by this tnck How could one like me flog or 
imprison or banish a recluse or a Brahmm living in the kingdom ’ Go, ho- 
noured sir, you are freed on account of your hair but do not do such a thing 
again.” 

The remaimng part of the story is not of any special mterest When 
this mcident was reported the people began to speak ill of the Sakyaputta 
Samanas It reached the ears of Buddha He had Dhaniya called before 
him When Dhaniya admitted what he had done Buddha took him severely 
to task He defined the act of Dhaniya as an act of stealing — a paiajika 
offence for which the punishment prescribed was not to be m communion 

II 

Sarvastivada-Vinaya. Pasajika II 
(Chinese Tnpitaka, Taisho ed XXIII, pp 3-4 ) 

Buddha was staying in the city of Rajagrha The Bhiksus then used to 
pass the rainy season (var^a) together m one place A few of them used to 
live in cottages They would beg grass and wood from their acquaintances 
and make huts to live in When the Bhiksus entered the aty for alms the 
men who gather fire wood demolished the huts and took away the wood 
The Bhiksus on returning from begging saw this and felt very sad They 
said We suffered great pains in begging Sinful pec^e have demohshed our 
cottages and taken away the wood We had to beg the grass and the wood 
from our acquaintances in order to make these huts to Jive in 

Amongst them there was a Bhiksu named Dhanika who was the son of 
a potter. By means of his own art he made a mud hut with mud doors and 
mud wmdows The Imtels, the ox’s head, the elephant’s tusk, the supports, 
were all made of mud He then collected grass and wood and burnt it The 
hut took a fine red colour He then left the hut in charge of other Bhik^us 
and went cmt for two months on beggmg 

At that time Buddha was advising Ananda to make rules concermng the 
huts From a distance he saw this hut of beautiful red colour Buddha 
knew what it was but still he asked Ananda What is this beautiful red 
things Ananda rq>lied 'The Bhik$us of the aty of Rajagrha lived 
in one place Cottages were few The Bhik$us begged grass and wood 
from their aoquamtances and made huts to hve m When they had bear 
away to the city for alms people came to gather fire-wood, demohshed their 
cottages and took away the wood After begging for food they came back, 
saw it, felt sad and said • We had great pains in beggmg— smful people came, 
demohshed our cottages and todk away the wood Amor^t them there was 
a Bhiffl$u named Dhanika who was a potter’s son By means of his own art 
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he made a mud cottage, collected grass and wood and burnt it. So it is 
beautiful like this. 

Buddha then told Ananda Demolish this red mud cottage of the Bhik- 
?u Dhanika Don’t let the anyatirtktkas either blame or suspect us or laugh 
at us by saying During the life time of Buddha the sin defiles the law. 
Ananda followed the instruction, went and demolished the hut The Bhiksu 
Dhamka came back after two months’ travellmg and saw that his hut had 
been demolished He asked the Bhiksus in whose charge he had left it Who 
has demolished my hut ’ The Bhiksus replied The great teacher Buddha 
ordered it to be demolished Dhanika thought When the custodian of the 
law orders it to be demolished we have nothing to say The master of wood 
in the city of Rajagrha is my acquaintance It is possible for me to make 
a wooden hut 

After the night had passed Dhanika put on his robe, took his bowl and 
entered the city for alms As he was begging for food he came up to the 
place of the master of wood (and told him) Do you not know that the kmg 
of Magadha, king Ajata&itru, the son of Wei-ti-hi (Vaidehl) has given me 
wood ’ The master of wood replied When the king has given you wood 
you may take whatevei you like There are some heavy sticks inside, used 
for protecting the city, and difficult to be taken out or put in You should not 
take them He however took those sticks, cut them into pieces and collected 
them m one place At that time the city chief saw that the heavy sticks for 
protecting the city had been cut into pieces and collected When he saw this, 
he became horrified, his hairs stood on end and he thought I shall be satis- 
fied only when the brigand comes out He then went to the master of wood 
and asked These heavy logs are meant for the protection of the city Who 
has cut them into pieces and stored the sticks in one place ’ The master of 
wood replied The Bhik^u Dhanika came and told me King Ajata^tru 
has given me wood I then told him If the king has given you wood take 
whatever you like He himself must have taken the heavy sticks, cut them 
into pieces and collected them in one place 

The city chief then thought I shall now ask the king if he has given 
the heavy sticks to the Bhikgus He then went to the king and asked him 
Great king, your wood is missing Have you given to a Bhik^u the wood 
meant for protecting the city ’ The king answered No, I have not given 
it The city chief said The king has given it to-day (The king replied) • 
Who says that I have given it’ (The city chief said) The master of the 
wood says that you have given it The king said Ask the master of wood 
to come 

Following the king’s instruction order was sent to the master of the 
wood to come. At that time the master of the wood saw the Bhik^u Dhanika 
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on the way and told him ; I am in this difficulty for you The Bhifceu said : 
You better go and 1 shall follow you. The king saw them from a distance 
and said • Leave the master of the wood and order the Bhik$u to come The 
city chief thpn left the master of the wood and ordered the Bhilosu to come 
to the king’s presence The king asked . Well Bhifcsu, does your law teach 
you to take things that are not given ’ The Bhiksu replied Great king, I 
have not taken things that were not given The kmg gave them previously 
The kmg said I do not remember to have given them. The Bhil^u replied • 
Allow me to remmd the king now The king said How? The Bhik$u 
rephed The king should remember that when he was first installed kmg 
he had said this — I give to the Sramaoas and Brahmaijas for their use all 
the grass, wood and water in my kingdom The king said . When I said 
that I meant only the grass and wood that have no owner The king then 
said You have committed a great sin The Bhik$u said I am a houseless 
person (panvrajaka) Iivmg in your kingdom Why should you kill me The 
king said Bhiksu, you may go 


III 

Mahi§asaka-Vinava — Parajika II 
(Chinese Tnpitaka, Taisho ed XXII, pp 5-6 ) 

Buddha was staymg m the city of Rajagrha At that time there was 
a Bhik^u named Dhamka He was the son of a potter He lived m a grass 
hut on the Isigila hill At that time, when once he had gone to the city for 
alms men who collect fire-wood came, destroyed the hut and took away the 
wood Dhamka after returning from begging made it again This happen- 
ed three times He then felt dejected and thought My body is fortunately 
capable in the mud work Why not make a tiled cottage and remove the 
anxiety ’ So he did it It had a solid summit, the capitals of the columns 
beautiful, the supports, the transversal woods and the lintels were all deco- 
rated and the doors and windows were artistic and looked like something 
heavenly He collected fire-wood, burnt it and made the colour red and 
beautiful At the time of the wind blowing it made the sound of a guitar 
Buddha was staying on the Grdhrakuta hill He saw from a distance dif- 
ferent kinds of engravings, paintings and the beautiful red colour of the 
cottage He then asked Ananda What is this cottage Ananda told Bud- 
dha • Dhamka by his own industry has made it Buddha said to Ananda • 
This Dhamka has committed a sin How can you call him a pravrajita'^ 
By this bad act he has gravely injured the living things He is not sorry for 
it I have previously spoken in different ways on the law of merafulness. 
How could this Bhik$u not have a merciful heart ’ The Venerable Ones will 
in various ways ridicule the Bhiksus doing like this You should go there 
and demolish it so that the Bhiksu may get (proper) instruction So he went 
up to the cottage At that time Dhamka had gone out of the cottage (On 
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his return) he asked the Bhik^us - I did not oonuiut any sm What for did 
the people d^dish my ccAtage The Bhiksus replied The Exalted One 
ordered it. We did not do it. Dhanika said The Qiief of the law had it 
demoli^ied So I have nothing to say. The Bhik$us then demolished it 
together and directed ]%anika to go to the place where Buddha was For 
this thing Buddha was questioned Buddha therefore assembled the commu- 
nity and Bhiksus and asked Ohanika Is this true or not He replied : It 
is true, Lord Buddha as before took the Bhiki$us doing so to task and said : 
If you, Bhikgus, burn tiles you will commit the T’u-lo-che (Thullaccaya) 
sin You will be guilty of Tu-kt-lo (Dukkata) 

Dhamka then thought I had previously a grass hut People coming 
to collect fire wood demolished it Then I had a tiled hut It was a trais- 
gression of the law of the Chief of the Law and the panvrajakas I should now 
seek for good wood in order to build a big cottage I can certainly live in it 
without much trouble He then thought The officer of the wood-yard in 
the city of Riajagrha is my acquaintance I should go there to seek for it. 
He then went to him and said I need some wood The king has given me 
The officer of the wood-yard said If the king gives you then you can take 
It Dhanika then took the big wood for the city rampart, cut it into pieces 
and took it away At that time the Chief Minister named Vassa- 
kara was on an official tour to all places He asked the officer of the wood- 
yard Who has given the big wood for the city ramparts to this Bhik§u ’ 
The latter replied I have not given it He again asked Who is it then ’ 
The latter replied It is the king Vassakara then informed the king 
Great king, without examining why have you given the big wood for the city 
ramparts to Dhanika ’ The King said Who says I gave it ’ Vassakara 
replied It is the officer of the wood-yard The king then ordered his 
guards to arrest the officer of the wood-yard According to the instruction 
he was arrested When he was being led to the king, Dhanika was entering 
the city for alms He saw him on the way and asked him Why have you 
been put in chains ’ He replied It is for the Reverend one that I am hav- 
ing this punishment You should now save my life Dhanika said You 
go first, I shall come after you 

When the officer of the wood-yard was taken to the place where the king 
was, the king asked him Why have you given the big wood for the aty 
ramparts to Dhamka ’ He replied Great king, I did not dare to give it 
Dhanika said that the king had ordered it to be given When the king was 
giving orders Dhanika was waiting outside the gate The king ordered him 
to come before himi When he came to his presence the kmg asked : 
When did I give the wood to the Bhiksu ? Dhamka replied Does not the 
king remember that he gave at the time of his first anomtment all herbs, 
trees and water withm his empire to the Sramaajas and BrahmaiTas ^ The 
King said • What I then gave were not things which have a tna^ You 
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are a strange Bhik$u. By this n^ans you take away other peo{^’ thinp. 

I am an anointed king How can 1 impriscm or kill a 'Sramai]ui ? You may 
now go away. 

IV 

Dharmaguptaka-Vinaya, Parajika II 
(Qunese Tnpitaka, Taisho ed XXII, pp 572-573). 

The Venerable One was then travelling on the Grdhrakuta hill in the 
city of Lo-yue (Rajagrha) At that time there was in the city of Rajagrha 
a Bhiksu named EWiamka, the potter’s son He was living in a grass hut in 
an enclosed place The Bhiksu once went to the village for alms At that 
time the people who collect fire-wood came, demolished the grass-hut where 
the Bhiksu used to take shelter On coming back from begging he thought 
I was staying in an enclosed place and had made myself a grass-hut I had 
gone to the village for food The people who collect fire-wood came and de- 
mobbed my hut where I used to live I myself know my art I can knead 
the mud and can make a tiled cottage So the Bhik§u kneaded the mud and 
made a tiled cottage He then collected fire-wood, and cow-dung and burnt 
it The cottage then assumed a red colour like the fire 

While the Exalted One was descending from the Gradhrakuta hill he 
saw from a distance this cottage red as fire He knew what it was but still 
he asked the Bhikjus What is this red thing ’ The Bhiksus told Buddha • 
There is a Bhiksu named Dhanika, a potter’s son He used to live in a grass- 
hut within an enclosure When he had gone for begging the people who 
collect fire-wood came and demolished the cottage where he used to hve On 
retummg he saw that the cottage had been demolished He then thought : 
I know my own art I can now make a bled cottage where I can live without 
any obstructicm So he made a cottage It is that cottage which lodes red 
like that The Exalted One then took the Bhiksus to task in numberless 
ways and said You have done it in vain It is not conduct It is not the 
law of iSramaija It is not a pure act It is not in accordance witii the 
proper practice, it should not have been done Why did the Bhik$u Dhanika, 
the potter’s son make a big collectuxi of cow-dung and fire-wood and bum 
it^ I have constantly and in numberless ways spoken about kindness to 
living beings Why has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by 
collecting fire-wood and cow-dung burnt it ^ He should not have thus made 
the titles red and cMiimitted T’u-ki-lo (Dukkafa) The Exalted One then 
ordered the Bhiksus You should go there in a body and ask Dhanika to 
demolish this cottage The Bhiksus thai according to the advice of Buddha 
went to get it demolished When Dhanika saw them demolibing the cottage 
he told them What sin have I committed that my cottage is being demo- 
lished ^ Sm or not sm, we do not known. We have no hatred towards you . 
We have come to demcdish your cottage according to the instruction of the 
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Exalted One. l%anika Bhik^u then said The order of the Exalted One 
must be right At that tune the king of Magadha, P’ing-sha (Bimbisara), 
had a keeper of the wood, and this man was more or less a friend of the 
Bhil^u Dhanika The Bhilc$u Dhanika then went to the keeper of the wood 
and told him Do you not know that king Bimbisara has given me wood ’ 
As I now require wood you should give it to me The other man said ; When 
the king has given you then take whatever you like, good or bad, few or 
many The Bhiksu took the wood retained for the king and cut it into pieces 
At that time one of the Chief Ministers (Mahamatras) while directing the 
affairs of the city came to the wood-yard and saw that the wood retained foi 
the king had been cut mto pieces and thrown hither and thither On seeing 
this he asked the keeper of the wood Who has cut into pieces the wood 
retamed for the king ’ The keeper of the wood said The Bhik§u Dhanika 
came and told me that the king had given him wood and that he was In 
need of it I then told him When the king has given you wood you may 
take whatever you like He then entered the wood yard cut it into pieces, 
took it and went away When the Mahamatra heard it he doubted the king’s 
orders and said Why have you given these useful woods to the Bhik§u ’ 
You should have given him other sticks Why have you spoilt these good 
sticks ’ The king replied I do not at all remember to have given wood to 
this man If there is any record then tell me The MahamStra then asked 
the keeper of the wood to come by the order of the king The keeper of the 
wood saw the Bhiki?u Dhanika from a distance and told him Reverend Sir, 
I have been arrested because you took away the wood You must come to 
free me out of mercy The Bhik?u said You go earlier I shall go at 
the right time The Bhifcsu Dhanika went there afterwards and in a short 
time stood in the presence of the king The king asked Reverend Sar, 
Did I really give you this wood ’ The Bhiksu answered You really gave me 
the wood The king replied I do not remember to have given you the wood 
You should make me remember it The Bhik?u answered Does not the 
king remember that at the time of his first installation he himself pronounced 
this gift While I am king in my kingdom let the Sramanas, the Biiahmapas, 
the conscientious ones and those who happily practise the Sila take that which 
is given, not take that which is not given, use that which is given and not 
use that which is not given From to-day let the iSramanas and Brahmajjas 
use the grass, wood and water according to their own liking Do not take 
that which is not given Use that which is given Listen, the Sramaoas 
and Brahmanas may use the grass, wood and water according to their own 
liking The king said At the time of my first installation I had really 
said so. Reverend Sir The king then said Reverend Sir, but I spoke about 
things that have no master I did not speak of things that have a master 
The reverend one must die The king then remembered and said • I am a 
K^tnya kmg bom from the race of anointed head {murdhabht^kta) How 
can I take the life of a panvrajaka for a small piece of wood ’ This must not 
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be Then the king m different ways took the Bhik§u to task and asked all 
his ministers to let the Bhik§u go The king allowed him to go. Then all 
the mmisters spoke in a loud voice that it was a great mjustice The Kmg 
a slfpri — Why^ They said This man instead of being put to death has 
been simply taken to task and allowed to go 

Vi 

The MOla-sarvastivada-Vinaya, Chap II 
(Chinese Tripifaka, Taisho ed XXIII, pp 635-637) 

Buddha was staying in the bamboo garden of the Kie-lan-to-kia 
(Kalandaka) lake At that time there was a Bhik§u named Dhanika He 
was formerly the son of a potter He used to live in an A-lan-jo (Arainyaka) 
grass hut At the time when Dhanika entered the city of Raj^ha and was 
going from place to place begging for food, the cow-boys, the people 'who 
collect fire-wood and grass, those who live in the right way and those who live 
in wrong way came after the Bhik^u was gone, demolished his hut and took 
away the grass and wood Dhanika on his return saw that his hut had been 
demolished and grass and wood taken away He then built a new hut In 
the same way he also built a third hut All the people came as before and 
demolished his hut Dhanika then thought Alas, what profound misery ; 
Alas, what great misery, at the time I go for alms, they come and demolish 
my hut This has been done thrice I have good knowledge of the art of 
my forefathers Why not make a tiled cottage’ Dhanika then dug the 
earth, mixed it with water which did not contain any insects and burnt the 
clay He first made the foundation of the hut and then raised the walls 
The roof was given to cover it Elephants’ tusks and posts were placed in 
different directions Windows and doors were made of clay The whole 
thing was given a white colour and decorated with drawings and paintings 
Then cow-dung was collected and the hut was burnt When it was very 
well burnt it got a red colour like the jatika flower The Bhiksu Dhanika 
then made the following reflection My cottage is well made, has a good 
colour and is lovely It should be looked after Dhanika then entrusted 
It to the care of the neighbouring Bhiksus, put on his robe, took the alms-bowl 
and went out for begging The Exalted One, as was his constant practice, 
had not yet entered into Nirvana He held his body in good order (yogak- 
$ema) so as to be able to convert the people at the right time At that time 
he was seeing the habitation of gods, the demi-gods and other liVmg beings 
near the end of the earth and the hell and was asking the people He was 
seeing also the lan-jo (aramya), the forest of dead bodies, the mountains, 
the oceans and other places of habitation The Exalted One then wished 
to regulate the places of habitation and for that purpose told dyusman 
Ananda Go and tell the Bhiki$us that the Tathagata will now go to visit 
their places of habitation The Bhiksus will do well in following the law and 
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Will be benefited by it Ananda then followed the instruction of the Exalted 
One and wait to the different places either in the forest or under tiie trees, 
inside the monastenes, outside the cottages, on the roads etc He told the 
Bhik^us The Exalted One today wishes to see your places of habitatum. 
The Bhik§us will do well in following the law and will be benefited by it 
When the Bhik$us heard these words each of them put on the robe m order 
to show it to the Exalted One When the Exalted One, in the company of 
the Bhik§us, was walking step by step along the road, he came to the place 
where Dhanika lived The Exalted One saw Dhanika’s cottage which was 
built of tiles, and had a red colour like the jdttka flower On seeing it he 
asked the Bhik§us Whose cottage is this’ The Bhilcsus told Buddlia 
The Bhiksu Dhanika, the potter’s son, himself made this cottage Buddha 
asked the Bhiksus Demolish this cottage, otherwise the (tnyatlrthikas will 
make light of my teaching and say While the Sramana Gautama is alive 
his Sravakas are defiling the law What will happen after his death ’ The 
Bhiksus then demolished the cottage according to the instruction of the 
Exalted One The Exalted One after seeing the cottage demolished it, left it 
and went away When the Bhiksu Dhanika came back he saw the cottage 
demolished and asked his associate mcrnks Who has demolished my cot- 
tage ’ The Bhilo?us replied The Great Teacher ordered it to be demolished 
Dhanika said When the Exalted One, the master of the law, ordered the 
demolition it must be good demolition At that time there was in the city 
of Rajagrha a Chief Minister (Mahamatra) in charge of wood He was a 
former friend of the Bhiksu Dhamka In course of conversation he remem- 
bered it The Bhiksu Dhanika then thought The Chief Minister in 
charge of wood is my friend I shall beg wood and make a wooden 
cottage Upon this reflection he went to the Mahamatra’s place and said 
Do you not know at present that the Fhince of Emperor of Magadha, king 
Ajaltaiatru previously gave me wood ’ I want to take it now for use May 
I see it’ The Mahamatra replied Reverend Sir, If the great king has 
given you wood it is good Take it according to your own choice All the 
wood IS only for this city So it is rampletely under the protection of king 
Ajata^atru It is well kept and protected to be used for the destroyed parts 
of the great city of Rajagrha The wood is collected for this difficult work 
How could he give it to you ’ The Bhiksu Dhanika then entered the place, 
took a stick, cut it into pieces and took it away At this time the Chief 
Minister m charge of the city while proceeding along the road saw that a 
big stick of wood had been destroyed On seeing this he was much horrified 
and made this reflection Is it possible that while king Ajata4atru of 
Magadha is ruling a discontented brigand could enter the city ’ This wood 
is preserved for the king It could not have been given to him How could 
it be cut into pieces ? On seeing this he went to the minister in charge of the 
wood and said ; Does the Mahamatra know it ’ While proceeding along 
the road I saw that a big stick of wood has been cut into pieces When I saw 
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it I was much horrified, my hairs stood on end Is it possible that while 
king Ajata^atm is ruling a discontented bngand could enter the dty? Ohr 
the officer in charge of the wood has given it to another man ’ The Chief 
Minister rephed . 1 have not yet given the wood to the man I met the 
Bhik^u EMiaiuka sometime ago He told me King Ajatasatru has given me 
wood So you should see that it is given to me I then replied to him • 
If the great king has already given you wood you may go and use your own 
discretion Is it possible that he has taken this wood ^ The Chief Minister 
in charge of the city then went to king Ajata^tru and told him King, 
do you know this ’ While proceeding along the road I saw a stick of wood 
It is the wood which is preserved for the king to be used in difficult works 
An intruder had cut it into pieces When I saw it I was much homfied and 
my hairs stood on end Is it possible that while the great king is ruling 
thieves have entered the city’ I asked the chief minister in charge of the 
wood Did you allow the wood to be given to somebody or not’ He 
replied I have not given it to anybody Sometime ago I met the Bhiksu 
Dhanika who told me that the king had given him wood The officer m 
charge of the wood told him The kmg has given you wood, then use your 
own discretion The Bhiksu then cut the big stick of wood into pieces Is 
it possible that the great king has allowed the wood to be given to that man ’ 
The king said I do not remember it Send for the Chief Minister in charge 
of the wood The Chief Minister then sent orders and wished him to come 
to the king At that time the Bhik§u Dhanika was entering the city of 
Rajagrha for some business The Ofiker in charge of the wood saw the 
Bhik$u Dhanika from a distance and told him Reverend Sir, Do you not 
know this ’ As you took the wood the king has sent for me The Bhik§u 
replied You go first, I will follow you later The Officer in charge of the 
wood went first Dhanika went later On coming up to the king’s gate he 
waited Then the envoy went to the king and told him Great king, the 
officer m charge of the wood is waiting outside the gate The Bhik§u also, 
although not sent for, has come and is waiting at the gate The king said ; 
Let the officer in charge of the wood come in Ask also the panvTajaka to 
come The envoy then called the Bhifcsu On entering he raised his hand 
and told the king Oh Great king, be free from disease and live long He 
then sat on one side The king then asked the Bhiksu Dhanika Reveroid 
Sir, did you take the wood not given to you and cut it into pieces’ 
Dhanika replied Not quite so The king asked Why then did you take 
my wood’ Dhanika rephed The king gave it previously The king 
said • I do not remember it If you remember it then make me remember 
it Wianika rej^ied Does not the kmg remember that at the time of his 
first anointment he said in a lion’s voice in the great assembly— let all the 
firamai^as, Brfihnumas, the pec^le who practise Sla, those who are in the 
good path mid those who do not commit theft within my kingdom, let all of 
them enjoy according to their own wish the use of grass, wood and water in 
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my kingdom The king said . I meant by saying so only things that have 
no master This wood is protected by another Why did you cut it’ 
Dhanika replied The king meant things which have no master But what 
about the king’s things ’ The king, on hearing this, was extremely angry 
and said Sramaina, you should die But I cannot put you to death You 
may now go away but don’t do it again 

VI 

The Mahasanghika-Vinaya, Parajika II 

(Chinese Tnpitaka, Taisho ed 'XXII pp 238-240) 

Buddha was staying at Rajagrha and speaking at length as before At 
that time the Sthavira Dhamka, the potter’s son, had built a monk’s cottage 
to live in, decorated it m various ways and furnished it with good and big 
sculptures He had rubbed the ground with scented oil and it got the colour 
of blue Vaidurya He used to collect there various kinds of food and drink 
At this time a Sthavira Bhiksu came to Dhanika and enquired about his 
age Dhanika having replied the newly arrived Bhik§u said You aie 
younger than me and so I should live here Dhanika allowed the elder monk 
to live there and built a second cottage for himself Later on another 
Stliavira Bhik%,u came, did as before and got this cottage too from him 
Dhanika built a third cottage for himself Another Bhik?u came and did 
as before Dhanika now thought Although I took great pains in 
making these cottages I was not allowed to live in them Where can I get 
wood and artisans every time to make a cottage for me’ Besides there is 
suffering on account of wind, rain, cold, heat and insects Neighbours 
waited for the cottages that I first made just as cats wait for the mice I 
do not see any place What to do’ Dhanika then thought I am an 
artisan and have a strong body I should go to the R§i’s hill (R§igin) on 
the black stone by the side of the cave and make a solid shelter of burnt tiles 
Dhanika did as he thought He built a house of tiles on the black stone by 
the side of the cave of Rsigiri In this house he had vanous kinds of engrav- 
ings, designs and walls with doors It had doors, windows, and brackets 
Moreover as it had been burnt the house had a red colour like the Yu-t’an- 
p’o (Udumbara) fiower 

At this time the Lord came after the rains to the Grdhrakuta mountain 
to stay and to go about (cankramana). There is nothing which the Buddha 
Tathagata cannot see, there is nothing which he cannot hear, nothing which 
he cannot know In order to make the Sutras and the Vinaya he asked the 
Bhik?us . What is that thing of Udumbara colour on the black stone near 
the cave of the Rsigiri ’ The Bhifc?us replied O, Lord, the Bhik§u 
Dhanika had built a Sangharama sometime ago It was embellished with 
sculptures, decorations etc 'This was taken by a Sthavira He built a 
second and a third, but all were taken by the Sthaviras in the same way. 
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He then built this house of burnt tiles on the Wack stone, by the side of the 
cave of the ®5igiri. Its colour is beautiful like the Udumbara flower This 
18 what you see on the black stone by the side of the cave of Rsigin Buddha 
then said to Ananda Bring my robe Ananda brought his robe, and gave 
It to the Tathagata Thereupon the Exalted One put the clothes on his self, 
and went towards the black stone near the cave of the Rsigiri The Exalted 
One performed great miracles 

Buddha then reached the tiled house of EHiamka The gods and the 
divinities opened the door for him Although the door was low the Tatha- 
gata entered it without lowenng his head Although the door was low it did 
not obstruct him So the Exalted One entered the tiled house of Dhanika 
Joining the palms of his golden hands he told the Bhiksus You all see the 
house of Dhanika, it is well constructed, decorated and fine Such is Bhiksu 
Dhanika Although he had given up the world he could not give up his 
original practice He is not able to give up his craft Then again by burn- 
ing the earth you kill all sorts of living beings The tiled house is cold in 
winter and very hot in summer It destroys sleep and brings disease and 
pain You should destroy this cottage Or else all the Bhiksus will follow 
this method of building houses In future the Bhiksus will say During 
the life- time of the Lord the Bhik$us made such houses to live in So you 
must destroy it Thereupon the Bhik§us destroyed the house After destroy- 
ing the house the Exalted One returned to the Grdhrakuta 

The Sthavira Bhik§u returned after begging and saw his house demo- 
lished He asked Who has destroyed this house’ The Bhiksus who 
were there told Dhanika You have obtained great benefit The Tatha- 
gata condescended to turn his face to this house By having this house you 
have acquired merit The Exalted One knew the proper time and so he has 
destroyed this house On hearing it Dhanika was much pleased and forgot 
to eat and drink during seven days 

After seven days he made this reflection Where shall I go to procure 
wood for constructing a wooden hut’ There is the Chief Minister (Maha- 
matra), Ye-shu-t’o, the carpenter of king P’mg-sha (Bimbisara) whom I 
knew formerly He must have wood He then entered the city with his bowl 
and went to the house of Ye-shu-t’o, and after exchanging words of greetings 
said May you be hale and long-lived I want to build a cottage but 
there is no wood Can you not find some wood for me ’ The Mah^a^ia 
replied There is no wood in my place excepting the king’s wood I can 
give you wood sometime later Dhanika said Don’t say so Tell me 

where is the king’s house and you speak of preserving his wood The 

Mahamatra said Reverend Sir, If you don’t believe, go and see for your 
self So Dhanika went to the place where the wood was kept He found 

there the wood of five flying ladders He took two of these and went to 

constmct his house. 
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It was an anaent custom of the former kings to go out once m five days 
to inspect the arsenal, the treasury, the people of the palace, the horses, the 
elephants, the chanots etc. On coming to the place of wooden things he saw 
that his flying ladders seemed diminished and that two of them were missmg 
He told Ye-shu-t’o that two of the flying ladders were missing Ye-shu-t’o 
said O, Great King, all of them are there and none is missing After the 
second and the third round the king said the same thing to Ye-shu-t’o, but 
the latter replied Great King, all are there and none is missing The king 
was then angry and said You must have burnt my wood You cannot 
get It again or you must have given it to somebody He then ordered Ye- 
shu-t’o to be arrested When Ye-shu-t’o was under arrest he remembered 
that when the Venerable Dhanika came, there was no wood Did he take 
them ’ So he sent a message to Dhanika enquinng whether he had taken 
the two pieces of the flying ladders The reply was that he had taken them 
Another message was sent I am in pnson for having lost the flying lad- 
ders So you must find out some means so that I may be soon freed 
Dhanika replied You only tell the king that the Bhik§u Dhanika, le 
myself, has taken the wood and that he can enquire from me The king 
sent for Dhanika and the latter came to the king The Sthavira Dhanika 
appeared as a straight man He had fine appearance like a godly man On 
seeing him the king felt very happy He asked Reverend Eflianika, have 
you taken the two pieces of flying ladders belonging to me’ He replied 
Yes, I have taken them The king said Reverend Sir, the houseless ones 

cannot take things that are not given Dhanika said O, King, it was 
formerly given, it is not that it is not given The king asked — Who gave it ’ 
Dhanika said The king has given it The king said Reverend Sir, I am 

the ruler of this country and have to attend to many things I do not re- 
member it Why do you say that I have given it ’ Dhgnika replied O, 
King, do you not remember that you gave it at the very beginning In this 
kingdom in the assembly of ministers you gave all rivers, lakes, fountains, 
medicinal herbs etc while receiving the royal abhi^eka on the white elephant’s 
tooth At the time of becoming king you said yourself I am today king 
I give the feramanas and Brahmanas all forests, trees, waters and springs 
within my kingdom So I said that the king has given it It is not not- 
given The king said Reverend Sir, in my kingdom I have given things 
that are not protected but not the thmgs that are pitotectedi former 
words have been wrongly interpreted by you The king then ordered Ye- 
shu-t’o to be released All Brahmins, religious men and women became 
happy and thanked Dhanika As they were all pleased they requested the 
king to omdone the past 

VII 

Conclusions 

As may be expected, there is a fundamental agreement amongst the six 
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versions of the story By a wrong interpretation of the first proclamation 
of the King of Magadha which the latter made at the time of his conxia- 
tion, the Bhilo?u Dhanika took away the wood owned by the king. He was 
thus guilty of the offence of stealing (adattadana) The king’s law pro- 
vided the punishment by death for such offences, but as Dhanika was a 
houseless monk, he was allowed by the king to go away unscathed Accord- 
ing to the law of Buddha it was one of the four grievous offences and the 
punishment prescnbed for it was expulsion from the Sangha 

But a detailed examination of the different versions will bring into 
piominence their differences and throw light on their origin The name of 
the king of Magadha is given in some of the Vinayas (Theravada, Dharma- 
guptaka, Mahasanghika) as Bimbisara but in two of them (Sarvastivada 
and Mula-Sarvasastivada ) as VaideMputra AjataSatru In the Mahi^asaka 
Vinaya no name is given The name of the Chief Minister of the king is 
given as Vassakara only in two versions (Theravada, Mahi4asaka) No 
name is given in other versions In the Sarvastivada and Mula-Sarvastivada 
versions he is called the “ the city Chief ” and the “ Chief Minister in charge 
of the city ”, both probably meaning the same officer — the nagara-vyava- 
ha/raka-mahamatTa The Mahasanghika-vmaya alone tells us that it was 
the king himself who was out on inspection In this connection the same 
Vinaya gives us an interesting information that it was an old custom of the 
kings to go out once in five days to inspect the arsenal, the treasury, the 
palace, the horses, the elephants, chariots etc 

In regard to the causes which led Dhanika to build a tiled cottage on 
the Rsigin mountain the account of the first five Vinayas (Theravada, 
Sarvastivada, Mahi^asaka, Dharmaguplaka and Mula-Sarvastivada ) is un- 
animous Dhanika built grass huts thrice but every time it was destroyed by 
the people who came to collect fuel-wood and grass and the wood taken 
away But the Mahasanghika-vinaya gives quite a different account 
Dhanika built huts three times to live in but every time it was taken by 
more elderly monks on the pretext that they were old in age but Dhanika 
was young and capable of building a new hut for himself 

As may be expected, the Mahasanghika Vinaya has introduced elements 
which are characteristic of the special leanings of the school The followers 
of this school believed that Buddha was lokottara, supra-mundane, and that 
his divine powers were limitless This doctnne had evidently its influence 
on all wntmgs on the school. Thus the Vinaya of this school alone says that 
W’hen Buddha came to the tiled cottage of Dhanika “ the gods and the divi- 
nities c^iened the door for him ” and that “ although the door was low the 
Tathagatha entered it without lowering his head” 

But the Sarvastivada and the Dharmaguptaka vinayas which are sup- 
posed to follow stnctly the conservative traditions (Sthaviravada) are not 
quite immune from this influence Both the Vinayas say that while Buddha 
29 
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saw the tiled cottage of Dhamka from a distance, he came to know What 
It was, evidently through his supernatural power, but he still made enquiries 
about it from Ananda according to the ordinary human custom. The 
Mjulasarvastivada version betrays this influence to a larger extent When 
Buddha mtended to regulate the habitation of monks he started not directly 
with their dwellings but with the dwellings of the gods, demi gods, etc. This 
was because he was the master not of this world alone but of all the three 
worlds (tn-dhatu) 

One of the most important things which the Pah Vinaya fails to state 
IS the reason which guided Buddha to order the demolition of the tiled 
cottage of Dhamka It is simply said that it was unbecoming of a recluse 
to possess such a hut and that it might bring downfall to those who would 
come after The Sarvastivada and the Mula-sarvastivada Vinayas are also 
silent about it The former says that Buddha feared that the anyatirthtkas 
might ridicule the Buddhists and say “ During the life time of Buddha the 
sin defiles the law ” The latter almost reproduces the same sentence None 
of these three Vinayas say why the construction of a tiled hut was un- 
becoming of a recluse and why by doing so a Buddhist monk exposed him- 
self to the ridicule of the heretics The three other Vmayapifakas, viz the 
Mahisasaka-vinaya, the Dharmaguptaka and the Mahasanghika, give a 
cogent reason for Buddha’s ordering the demolition of the tiled hut The 
Mahi4asaka says that Buddha disapproved of Dhanika’s act because it 
involved the killing of living beings Buddha says “By this bad act he 
has gravely injured the living things He is not sorry for it 1 have previ- 
ously spoken in different ways on the law of mercifulness The Venerable 
Ones will in various ways ridicule the Bhiksus doing like this ’’ Buddha 
then clearly says “ If you Bhik§us, bum tiles you will commit the Tu-lo- 
che (Thullacaya) sm You will be guilty of Tu-ki-lo (Dukkata) ’’ The 
Dharmaguptaka says the same thing Buddha disapproved of Dhanika’s act 
because it involved injury to living beings Buddha says “ I have con- 
stantly and in numberless ways spoken about kindness to living beings Why 
has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by collecting fire-wood 
and cow-dung burnt it’ He should have thus made the tiles red and com- 
mitted Tu kt-lo (Dukkata) ’’ The Mahasanghika says that Buddha dis- 
approved of the construction of the tiled hut for two reasons Firstly because 
it involved injury to living beings and secondly because it was unhealthy 
Buddha says “ Then again by burning the earth you will kill all sorts of 
living beings The tiled house is cold in winter and very hot in summer 
It destroys sleep and brings disease and pain'’ On this point therefore the 
Pah Vinaya seans to be defective With the development of the Safigha 
certainly a time came when the monks could not quite tolerate an injunction 
pirohihiting the use of dwelling places made of tiles or burnt bricks. The 
P^i, the Sarvastivada and thel Mula-sarvastivada-Vinayas in this regard 
seem to have suffered some alteration in the hands of their redactors. 
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The imperfection of the account can be noticed in another connec- 
tion While descnbing the tiled cottage of Dhanika it says that “ it was a 
beautiful, lovely, pleasmg, red hut, just like a little indragopa and just like 
the sound of a small bell, so was the sound of this hut” {kuttkd abkirupd 
dassamyd pasddtha lohtiikd seyyatkdpi tndragopakd seyyathdpi norm kittktm- 
kasaddo evameva tassa kufikdya saddo ahost) But the last part of the 
sentence — “ just like the sound of a small bell, so was the sound of this hut ” 
seems to be absurd The Mahi4asaka-vinaya is more complete on this pomt 
It says ; “ At the time of the wind blowing it (i e the hut) made the sound 
of a guitar ” The colour of the cottage is compared with different things 
m the different Vinayas According to the Pah Vinaya it was red like an 
tndragopa which is according to the PSli commentaries a coral-red insect 
According to the Dharmaguptaka the colour of the hut was red like fire, 
according to the Mula-sarvastivada it was like the jdtika flower while 
according to the Mahasanghika it was like the Udumbara flower 

On another point the accounts of the PMi, Sarvastivada and Mula- 
Sarvastivada Vinayas are less interesting than the accounts of the other 
Vinayas It is about the wood which was taken from the wood-yard in 
charge of the royal officer on the false pretext The Pah Vinaya says that 
these were sticks ‘ held for the king, serving to repair the city laid down in 
case of accident ” (nagara-pattsamkhdrtkdm dpadalthdya mkkhittdm) 
According to the Sarvastivada it is “ the heavy sticks used for protecting the 
city and according to the Mula-Sarvastivada it was wood “ to be used for 
the destroyed parts of the great city of Rajagrha” The Dharmaguptaka 
simply says that it was the wood retained for the king But the Mahisasaka 
and the Mahasanghika accounts attach greater importance to the wood taken 
away by Dhanika According to the former it was “the big wood used for 
the city rampart ”, whereas according to the latter it was “ two of the five 
flying ladders *’ Probably the last two accounts mean the same thing The 
w(X)d taken away by Dhanika was therefore of such importance as the king 
could not afford to lose it without a proper enquiry 

The comparative study of the different versions of the story of Dhanika 
therefore shows that in spite of their fundamental suiularity in regard to 
the comnrussKHi of the sm of stealing by a monk for the first time, there are 
important and significant differences between them They raise problems 
which may be answered only from a thorough and comparative study of all 
the SIX Vinayas 



EARLY BUDDHISM AND THE TAKING OF LIFE 

By 

Miss I B HORNER, m a. 

The Indian genius we are often, and rightly, told is for religion , and 
when the religion we now call Buddhism arose in the sixth century BC. m 
India, the tradition and exercise of religious thought, speculation and liveli- 
hood were strong, and they were protected Kings were patrons of religion, 
and the men of religion commanded much respectful attention and enjoyed 
kindly and honourable treatment alike from kings, ruling chieftams, their 
ministers and the ordinary people There abounded, as early Buddhist and 
Jam texts show, all kinds of ascetics, tapasas, numerous wandering teachers 
and students, pmbbajakas, and .i diversity of sects, Utthtyas, many of them 
brahminical Among the most famous of all the religious groups were the 
Jains, whose doctrines were already well developed by the time of the rise 
of Buddhism 

In India in the sixth century bc there was thus much that went by 
the name of religion , and there was much besides that masqueraded under 
a religious guise For example, there was the offering of sacrifices, partly 
made for temporal gains, and which might involve the taking of life There 
were, on the other hand, various other habits and customs which, while no 
attempt was made to attribute their origin, observance or perpetuation to 
any religious source, yet also depended on the taking of life Impelled, 
perhaps by a mixture of motives, the two greatest religious systems flourish- 
ing in these times. Jainism and Buddhism, both made an indelible impres- 
sion not only cm the India of their day but, in the case of Buddhism, on the 
lands where it has since spread, by the firm stand they tcxjk agamst the 
prevalence of practices which deprived creatures of life The object of this 
paper is to discuss in a general way the attitude adopted by Early Buddhism 
to a practice which it deplored 

There is no doubt that in the lay world of the Early Buddhist epoch 
life was frequently deliberately and knowingly destroyed Human life was 
taken by kings and their armies in battle It was taken again by murderers 
who, after all, broadly speaking, do in an unorganised way what armies do in 
an organised way Animal life was taken by kings and thar attjendants 
when out for the pleasure of hunting It was taken, althougdi unmtention- 
ally, by farmers ploughing and by agriculturists digging It was taken by 
anyone who felled a tree,^ or destroyed vegetable growth,^ who trampled down 


1 Vtn . IV, 34. 
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crops and grasses* and who dug the soil.* For according to the Indian way 
of thinking, as this is expressed in the Pali canon, a certain form of life 
called “ one-facultied ”, ekindnya pva, inhabits trees, plants and the soil, 
and even water may have creatures, or “ breathers ”, {sappdnaka udaka) m 
it * Again, animal life was taken by hunters and trappers, by butchers and 
fishermen for human consumption and other human needs And it was taken 
by brahmin priests for sacrificial purposes, as was perhaps, although cer- 
tamly to a lesser extent, human life ® Thus slaughter took place under four 
major forms in battle, in agriculture, for eating meat and fish, rmd for 
sacrifice 

The emergence in India of the notion of ahtr/isd, non-harming, n<Mt- 
injury, is historically speaking not clear Its origin cannot be attributed to 
a definite date or to any particular teacher, social reformer or law-giver 
The problem of the birth of the idea of non-injury is indeed as obscure as 
that of “ leaving the world ”,® of forsaking home for homelessness Non- 
injury, which includes the principle of sparing life, of not taking it, of not 
depnving man or beast of it, receives much emphasis m the surviving Jam 
texts , but whether the notion actually sprang up under the Jains or whether 
they exploited some life-sparing tradition already there we do not know. 
Although the birth of the notion may be hidden to us, the magnitude of 
the stress the Jams lay on doing anything so calamitous as taking life has 
the appearance of a protest , a protest against an existent and more or 
le»s widespread slaughter of creatures of which it was impossible to be un- 
aware 

Buddhism also was aware of this state of thmgs, and was very much 
alive to the divers purposes for which life was destroyed If it did not use 
the word ahiffisd and the verbs connected with it as frequently as the con- 
temporary Jams, it all the same fostered the scruple against the taking of 
life as much as they did Other sects which mhabited the Valley of the 
Ganges at the same time, while not making such a mark on the thought and 
custom of the day, nevertheless contributed to this new or revived scruple 
and upheld it by themselves practising non-injury under the form of vege- 
tarianism ^ 

But m spite of teachmg, precept and exan^le, the evil persisted for some 
two hundred and fifty years at least after Gotama’s lifetime imPl it was 
given, not a mortal, but a severe Wow by the Emperor Aioka His Rock 
Edict I IS a revelation of the terrible slaughter of animals that wait on daily 

2 Vm 1 , 137, 158, iv 296 3 Vtn. iv, 32-33 4 Vw iv, 49, 125 

5 Cf A B Keith, ReUgton and PhUostyphy of the Veda and Upamshads, 
p 347, and C H I , vd I, p 106 

6. This latter problem is discusied by Mrs. Rhys Davids m Ch II of Poems 
of Cloister and Jungle, 

7. M. I, 80. 
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SO that the royal kitchoi could feed hundreds of people and the king’s popu*- 
lanty thereby increased. But Aioka, who became ^oeedingfy sensitive to 
the taking of animal life, abolished this communal feeding, first of all reduc- 
ing the number of animals to be slain daily to three, and for use only at the 
loyal table itself, and then decreed on the rock that “ even those three living 
cieatures shall not be slain in the future” The Emperor’s conviction of the 
sanctity of animal life culmmated in his Pillar Edict V, assigned to the 
date 243 bc This lays down "an elaborate code of regulations restncting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals throughout the empire Those 
legulations were imposed upon all classes of the population without distinc- 
tion of creed, social customs, or religious sentiment ”® The broad principles 
of Buddhist teaching on compassion to all that lives and breathes here finds 
concrete, detailed and definite expression ASoka applied this teaching to 
his times, he lived it, and he spread it through the unusual medium of hard 
rock and polished pillar 

It may have been acquaintance of the fact that during the early Buddhist 
epoch some control was exercised over the unchecked slaughter of animals 
which emboldened A^ka to restrict their destmction or mutilation on certain 
days on holy days Although we have little knowledge of any such pre- 
vious interdictions, Asdta’s Pillar Edict would suggest in some form these 
bad existed before his time, and that therefore he was continuing a practice, 
perhaps expanding it, but not innovating it A brief reference is found in 
the Vinaya to a *' non slaughter day ” In the story of the lay woman fol- 
lower Suppiya, it appears that before she cut a piece of flesh from her own 
thigh for an ill monk to whom she had promised some broth, she had a 
search for meat made throughout Benares But she was told that none was 
to hand, " for today is not a slaughter day ”, maghalo ajja » The Jataka 
mentions the “ drum of no-slaughter ” being sounded through a town,^® and 
as having been heard by kings of old,” and it mentions a zemmdar who had 
laid an interdiction upon the slaughter of animals” 

It is tempting to suppose that some of these no-slaughter days coincided 
with the uposatha, or Observance days, days of the new and the full moons 
when monks in each “ residence ” recited their body of Patimokkha rules, 
and when lay people were meant to abstain from some of their more craige- 
mal activities And for such a coinciding there is support from a Jataka in 
which it IS said that a man was unable to get meat, not merely because it 
was a no-slaughter day but, with greater precision, because it was a " fast day 
on which there was no slaughter,” uposathamdghdia ” This may wdl have 
been the case, but yet it throws little light upon any early connection made 


6. Vincent Smith, Asoka, 3rd edn., 1920, p 67 

9. Vm. i, 217. 10. Ja iii, 428, 434. 

11 Ja 111 , 428 12 Ja. iv, 115 13. Ja. vi. 346. 
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between such a restriction and special days For the fdtaka prose is com- 
paratively late, and was probaMy comfxised nearer to ASoka’s time than to 
Gotama’s 

There is jrfenty of evidence however to show that, before Ak)ka’s reign, 
Gotama had protested against the taking of life His surviving talks and 
prcAibitions rind “ allowances ” {anujandmt) too — are addressed mainly to 
monks, and these after all formed his most malleable as well as his most 
vulnerable matenal since they were under the control and discipline of the 
Order, of which he was, as the canon shows particularly the Vtnaya, the foun- 
tain head Yet records are not lacking where Gotama is portrayed as either 
directly or by implication trymg to drive home to lay people his abhorrence 
of takmg life 

In one respect, he was not unsuccessful For he was instrumental in 
bimging about a decrease in the popularity of great animal sacrifices But 
in the three other ways — that is, in warfare, agriculture and meat eatmg 
with its attendant trades of hunting, trapping and butchery, it may be said 
that he met with only a limited success There is no means of assessing 
the number of those who turned to the humaner way of life presented to 
them by Gotama It would however be reasonable to suppose that some 
of his contemporaries responded to his gifts of persuasion, and, further in- 
spired by a feeling for ahitnsa, refrained from activities which involved des- 
troying animal or human life For this has been the case later and m other 
Buddhist lands On the other hand, there is no doubt that even if warfare, 
agriculture and meat-eating dimmished somewhat as lay occupations in 
Gotama’s times, they were by no means abolished nor even largdy re- 
nounced And for this two chief reasons may be adduced in the first place, 
kings and people did not want to give up these ways of ministermg to 
their ambitions, livelihood or pleasure , and in the second, smee Gotama 
was not a temporal ruler, he had no actual power to impose a body of 
restrictive regulaticms and penalties on the laity as he had on his monastic 
followers. 

With blood-sacrifice the case was different The times were ripe for 
Its virtual abolition , and it only needed some authontative lead, some cham- 
pion, and the support of a strong-nunded, convmced and articulate oppon- 
ent for the perhaps already dying brahminical customs of animal saaifice 
and of such human sacrifice as there was to fall into decay. Gotama en- 
tered the area , and according to passages in the canon, however infrequent, 
he spiAe with vigour Of his protests, I will mention two the one serious, 
tlie other revealing a ddightful sense of humour. Both are well known 
The serious protest is found in verses occurring in the Seffiyutte, Angutiara, 
Suttampdta and Itwuttaka.^* 


14. S. 1 76, A il. 42, iv. 151, Sn. 303, It 21 
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The sacrifices called the Horse the Man, 

The Peg-thrown Site, the Dnnk of Victory, 

The Bolts Withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss • — 

These are not rites which bring a rich result 
Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

Never to such a rite as that repair 
The noWe seers who walk the perfect way 
But rites where there is no bustle nor no fuss 
Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slam 
To such a sacrifice as this repair 
The noble seers who walk the perfect way 
These are the rites entailing great results 
These to the celebrant are blest, not cursed 

The oblation rurneth o'er , the gods are pleased 
This IS serious and persuasive Yet the half humorous way which 
is chosen to convey the protest made in the Kutadanta Suttanta does 
nothing to militate against its fundamental earnestness In his Introduc- 
tion to this Suttana which, as he points out,i« consists of a legend obviously 
invented ad hoc, Rhys Davids wrote “ having laughed the brahmin ideal 
of sacrifice out of court the author or authors of the Suttana go on to 
say what they think a sacrifice ought to be Far from exalting King Wide- 
Realm’s (Mahavijita) procedure, they put his sacnfice at the very bottom 
of a long list of sacnfices each better than the other, and leading up to the 
sweetest and highest of all, which is the attainment of Arahatship ” King 
Wide-Realm’s sacnfice, although it never took place except in the half 
serious, half comic legend told for the sake of its moral, is, as described, 
typically Vedic in character There would have been the slaughter of cows, 
goats, cocks and pigs As it was, in the legend, only ghee, oil, butter, milk, 
honey and molasses were used, and largesse was distributed in the four 
quarters Rhys Davids thinks that the battle over the Vedic form of 
sacrifice “was really won by the Buddhists and their allies And the com- 
bined ridicule and earnestness of our Suttanta will have had its share m 
bnnging about the victory 

At all events it is sufficiently clear that strictures such as these did not 
fall upon deaf ears The people were sympathetic, broad-minded and not 
completely dominated by priestly superstition In a word, they provided 
excellent material on which to work in the matter of suppressing the destruc- 
tion of animals for quasi-religious purposes, and the growing realisation that 
large-scale sacnfice was both spintually and economically unsound will have 
played a decisive part in stamping it out 

15 D I. 127 ff 16. Dtal i 162 

17 Dtal 1 164 18 Dtal. i 165. 
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This potent stand against a mistaken custom may have been further 
backed by the feeling, even by the knowledge, that in India ammals had not 
always been offered up on the sacrificial altar {vedt). There would appear 
to be a CMitrast between the religion of the Aryan invaders and the attitude 
adopted, in particular to the cow, by the cattle-breeding inhabitants of the 
overrun territory Harse^“ and cattle sacrifices were characteristic of the 
Vedic tribes , and by their own rdigion they were enjomed to sacnfice cattle 
to their gods and to slay them for guests, the actual worship of the cow as 
such not being found in Rig-Veda But, on the other hand, it would 
appear as though among the mdigenous population a certain reverence for 
the cow had gone back to a remote antiquity The Suttanipdta, in a very 
remarkable Sutta,“^ speaks of the brahmins of old as having regarded tlie 
ccw as their parents, brothers and kin, as their best fnend and as the source 
of all healthful things So ui gratitude they never slaughtered cows-’ But 
then there came a change The brahmms became greedy and avanaous 
Fired by the huge gifts they obtained from the king by instigating him to 
offer horses and human beings in sacrifice, their next choice fell upon cows. 
And Okkaka, the king, doomed hundreds and thousands of cows to be slam. 
A sense of the injustice and wickedness of this, felt by the teller of this story . 
The cows that do no hurt with horn or hoof, 
yes, gentle lamblike cows that fill the pail, 
he bade be taken by the horn and slain*® 
was shared by others at the time when of old this outrage (adhamma) began; 
Tis wrong ’ ’tis wrong ' arose th’united wail 
of Brahmas, India, titans, demons too, 
as cows were butchered for the sacrifice*'* 

as it was by other and still later people presumed to be the contemporaries of 
the story-teller 

Thus, thus the wise condemn this ancient guilt, 
and folk condemn the sacnficers’ crime 

This outstanding Sutta doubtless refers in its thirty-two verses to some 
ancient traditicm of brahmin degeneracy Instead of tteir former life of zeal 
and rectitude which needed no animal sacrifices to abet it, later, in the lust 
for wealth, brahmin priests procured the sacrifice of horses, men, and finally 
of cows But sacrifice in its turn succumbed to the force of public opinirai. 
Substantiation for such popular disapprobation may be found in the outcry 
the people made at the prospect of the sacnfice of elephants, horses, bulls 


19 RV I. 162, 163 were used at horse-sacnfices m Vedic ntual 

20 A B Keith, Reltgum and Philosophy of the Veda and Upantshads, pt 191. 

21 Sn. Brdmanadhammikasutta (No 7 m Ctifavagga) 

22 Sn 295-297 23 309. 
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and other four-footed creatures, and which is refcorded in a /Staka story.** 
The evidence provided 1^ Pah “literature” for the suppression of great 
animal sacrifices suggests that outside brahminical circles, this practice was 
not one particularly cherished by the ordinary people. 

This degeneration from harmless ntes to bloody sacrifices is noticed by 
Buddhaghosa in the Samyutta Commentary^’’ and by Dhammapala m the 
Jhvuttaha Commentary, in their exegesis on the verses beginning “ The 
sacnfices called the Horse, the Man,” already quoted Formerly, these Com- 
mentaries tell us, the assa-medka, horse-sacrifice was sassa-medha, a com or 
crops festival ; the punsa-medha, human sacrifice, took the form of a six 
months gift of food and wages to great soldiers , the throwing of the peg, 
sammdpdsa, was then called a bond to bind men’s hearts , people addressed 
one another in affectionate language, vdiapeyya, the word being later altered 
to vdjapeyya, a sacrificial drink ,** and people were so pleasant that there 
was no need to bolt the doors of the houses But, so the commentaries go 
on with no doubt the Suttampata in nund, in the time of the former king, 
Okkaka (who is there regarded as in part responsible for the brahmin ascen- 
dancy) the brahmins upset all thi® happy arrangement, and the " four bases 
of popularity ” and contentment in the realm took on the aspect of sinister 
sacrifices and orgies*' 

In speaking of human sacrifice, purtsamedha, which in the verses quoted 
IS mentioned with a^samedha, horse-sacrifice, and three other rites which did 
not involve death for the victim, the question should be borne in mind of 
v/hether it was in early times ever more than a symbolical ceremony No 
reference to the practice can be established in the Rig-Veda ,** the Brahmaijas 
do not describe a rite of an actual slaying of a man “ there is in the Sata- 
patha and Taittinya Brahmanas and their Sutras merely the symbtrfic offer- 
ing of men,” as is the case in the Yajurveda Indeed evidence for a 
human sacrifice on the lines of the horse-sacrifice appears to be provided only 
by two of the later Sutras 

This does not mean however that on occasion a man may not have been 

26 Ja No 433 27 SA. i 144ff 28 If A i 93. 

29 On Vajapeya, or E>nnk of Strength, see A B Keith, Rcligwn and Philo- 
sophy of the 'Veda and Upanishads, p 339 , and for mention of the assamedka and 
the “Vajapeya (soma sacnfice), associated with secular Brahmanism” as being 
“ two forms of sacnfice having a political significance, see B C Law, India as des- 
cribed tn Early Texts of Buddhism and Jamtsm, p 205 

30. Cf, Megasthenes, Fragm XXVII (McCnndle, Anctent India, p. 70) • 
'■ their houses and property they generally leave unguarded ” 

^1. Cf G. S 11 50, n 1, to which I am indebted 

3(2. A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, p. 347, 
and C. H /., vol. I, p. 106 

33 A. B. Keith Rehgton, p 347 

34 A B Keith, C. H. I, vol I, pp 123, 136. 
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dam for some sacrificial purpose. In the Takkariya Jataka^’^ one brahmin 
proposes tlK slau^ter of another so as to make an oblation with his flesh 
and blood when a new gateway for a town was to be built Rouse, m his 
trandaticm of this Jataka*^ has an mteresting note on the persistence of 
traditions about human sacrifice at the founding of a building and so on, 
so as “ to propitiate the spirits disturbed by the diggmg,” and he refers to 
the rumours current at the time of many young children being immured in 
tlie foundations of the Hooghly Bridge at Calcutta Keith, in discussing the 
later SaiphitSs and Brahmattias, alludes to the building of an altar for the 
sacred fire He says, “ in one sense no doubt this was an ancient and simple 
iite, accomparaed as so often by the slaying of a man m order to secure 
the abidmg character of the structure Even if there was some tradition, 
as the Pall Canon and commentanes may suggest, for a full scale Human 
Sacrifice similar to the Horse Sacrifice, evidence is lacking for any actual 
slaying of a human victim or victims The more casual, and far less costly, 
sacrifice of one man on occasions when buildings were being erected awiears 
to be better attested There is no ground for believing however that it was 
customary to offer human beings on such occasions , there are more grounds 
for believing that in early Buddhist times any form of human sacrifice was 
much less common than animal sacnfice Yet however progressive and 
enlightened was the bulk of the peculation, there was always a backward 
element to contend with, the element which, for example made oblations 
(balikamma) of deer and swine to yakkhas 

It would moreover seem as if animal sacrifice had been superimposed, 
partly as a royal and pnestly undertaking, on an older tradition of hann- 
Icssness, breaking it, cutting into it, it is true, but not crushing it mto obli- 
vion The survival, the memory, of this traditicxi, denying to ammal sacri- 
fice the status of an unbroken custom, must be regarded as a further reason 
why any difficulties which the Early Buddhists may have met in fighting fci 
the abolitKMi of the sacnfice of horses and cattle, in particular, were by no 
means insuperable 

TTie Early Buddhist attitude to warfare, agriculture and meat-eatmg was 
more mixed than was its attitude to blood-sacrifices. It made no whole- 
hearted condemnation of these three practices although they all aitail tlie 
taking of life But it did what it could to lessen their inadence and popu- 
larity The most fertile field for reform was the monastic Order Monks 
were forbidden to have more than a mimmum to do with armies*® on pain of 
committmg olTences which needed confession as their expiation , and no one 
who was a soldier, subsumed under the heading “ in a king’s pay,” was 
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allowed to “go forth”"'’ from home mto homelessness, that is, to take the 
first step to becoming a monk. Furthei, monks were forbidden to dig the 
soil or to get another to do so,^^ a rule which presumably' could have been 
coii^niooed by another to cover ploughing But because monks were en- 
tirely supported by the laity, and because apparently they had not attempted 
to plough, there was no occasion to formulate such a prohibition But a 
different set of considerations was entailed in regard to eating meat, the 
result of which was that monks were allowed to eat meat and fish provided 
that It was “ pure ” in three respects, which means a monk had neither seen, 
heard nor suspected that it had been killed on purpose for him and fur- 
ther, provided that it was not the flesh of certain animals which it was made 
unallowable to eat*’ 

I will say a little more about these three practices in turn and will 
begin with warfare But I have written about the early Buddhist views on 
this subject elsewhere "" I will here only point out that Gotama is represented 
neither as having glossed over nor as having passed by its existence without 
a word of censure On the contrary, he faced the fact of fighting openly 
and frankly, and in three mam ways In the first place, there are verses, 
attributed to him, depicting the utter futility and inconclusiveness of war,*’ 
and more verses contrasting the use of force with the exercise of dhamma,*^ 
conscience, what ought to be done because it is right Yet, although the love 
of fighting IS deeply embedded in the human heart, there were apparently 
some people in the tunes to which the Vmaya purjxirts to refer who regret- 
ted that they had to have anythmg to do with an army It was their karnui 
which drove them to this means of livelihood, and in a vicious circle this 
means of livelihood set up a new bad karma for them Many classes of 
people, as the Suttanipdta enumerates, mcluding the farmer, kassaka, the 
fighting man, yodhdfiva, and the sacrificer, ydjaka, are what they are because 
of their deeds, kammand*^ 

Again, it IS interesting to notice that public opinion*’ and the opinion 
of the pious monks,” as well as that ascribed to Gotama,’^ was agamst 
monks talking tiracchdnakathd,''^ low, inferior talk concerned with mundane 
matters, and that two out of its twenty-seven specified forms are talk about 
armies and talk about fights Such talk is said to be connected with the 

40 Vtn 1 74 41 Vtn iv, 33, Pdc 10 

42 Vin 1 238, u 197, iii 171, M i 369 43 Vw i 219 f 

44. Ceylon Datly News, Vesak Number, 1939 , and (bnefly) B D. ii, Intr. 

p xxxu 

45 S 1. 85. 46 Dhp 256, 257. 

47 Vm. IV A04, 105, 107 48 Sn 650-652 

49 Vm IV 164 50. Vm i 188 51 A. v. 128-129 

52 Also mentioned at D. i. 7, 178, in. 54 , fif i 513, ii 1, 23 In all these 
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goal nor to tend to the highest form of godly life In substituting ten topics 
of oxiversation Gotama is made to say to the listening monks that if they 
would engage m these they would ouMime in brilliance the moon and sun — 
not to mention the wanderers, followers of other sects and who. as other 
records show, were prone to indulge m ttracchanakatha 

In the second place, it adds greatly to Gotama’s fame as a leader of 
humanitarian thought and practice that he was able to diimnate warfare as 
an occupation for his monastic followers who, after all, formed a consider- 
able proportion of the populaticm In this respect Eastern monachism differs 
strikmgly from Western, where nK»iks not only regarded themselves as 
soldiers of Christ but saw nothing wrong or incongruous in resorting to arms 
Fighting was automatically closed to Buddhist monks by their third Krajika 
rule if they deprived a human being of life or mated him to commit sui- 
cide or instigated another person to murder him, they committed an offence 
<f the utmost gravity whose penalty was expulsion from the Order They 
v’ere further debarred from fighting by other rules which made it an offence, 
although of a lesser kind, knowingly to take animal life** And since two 
of the four “ wings ” of an army consisted of elephants and horses, these were 
inasmuch danger as the infantry ipatti) of being targets for destruction in 
battle 

The third way in which Gotama faced the fact of fighting was, however 
strange this may seem, by expressing a certain admiration for the soldier 
Although metaphors from warfare are less frequent in Buddhist than m 
Christian literature,'® there are several similes which are military m nature, 
their point usually being to encourage monks to be steadfast in endeavour as 
soldiers are steadfast m battle and to wage spiritual battles as they wage armed 
ones Discipline was the aim for both On the other hand unstable monks are 
likened to the (five kinds of) warriors who lose heart as the latter falter 
at vanous (preliminary) stages of the battle so the former falter if they are 
unable to steer quite clear of women Thus soldiers, even cowardly Mies, 
have their uses as pegs on which to hang vanous aspects of Buddhist teach- 
ing for monks 

And the same may be said of the soldiers’ various battle adjuncts . the 
warnor elephant and horse The former especially is used m metaphor. 
But it IS interesting to find that the ways m which a monk is compared to 
a battle elephant rqiresent as a rule quite mitial stages in his spintual train- 
ing. For example, when monks arel compared to elephants who falter when 

53 S V 420 54 A. V 129 

55 Vtn IV 33, 35, 49, 125 

56 Pss Breth , p. 144, n. 1. But see T R. Glover, The Dtsctple, 1942, who, 
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going forth to battle because each of their five senses is afflicted by disagree' 
able sensations — a metaphor which resembles that of the soldiers who lose 
heart almost before the battle begins — it is to show that such monks are not 
yet immune to the lure of the five senses Agam, as the el^hant, entering 
battle, destroys all parts of the fourfold army and endures the blows of 
weapons, so should a monk destroy all sensual thinking and endure i^ysical 
cliscomfort.“» Both these metaphors pomt to stages where a monk is not 
far advanced in his training. 

A verse from the Theragatha'^ further suggests that only the early stages 
of the traimng were envisaged where warnor-elephant similes are used This 
verse is ascribed to the former soldiers, Sotia, Potmya’s son After having 
gone forth, he remained so sluggish and did not apply his mmd to medita- 
tion that Gotama had to admonish him He thereupon reflecting upon his 
shortcomings and working for insight®* uttered this verse 
If in the fight my warrior elephant 
Advanced, ’twere better, fallen from his back. 

Dead on the field and trampled I should he. 

Than beaten live a captive to the foe 

This is a verse which comes well from a former soldier , and it may be only 
accidental that Sana compares his own almost desperate state after he had 
turned monk with his imagined desperate state in battle due to being dis- 
lodged from his elephant But, on the other hand, this comparison may be 
deliberate since in other similes battle elephants are apt to be connected with 
weak or elementary attainments m the life of religion 

Agriculture does not involve the taking of human life, but in the process 
of ploughing and digging small ammals and insects may be destroyed Now 
m regard to taking life. Early Buddhism drew two distinctions In the first 
place, there was a distinction between taking it deliberately and taking it 
unintentionally Thus if monks took human or animal life in the latter way 
there was no offence for them But if they took it knowingly and mten 
tionally there was, as I have already indicated, the most serious penalty in 
the case of human life, and a penalty also, although less severe, m the case 
of animal life For m the second place. Early Buddhism recognised a dis- 

- 58 A. ill 157 59 A ii 116, in 161 60 Thag 194 

61 Thag and Vm evince some discrepanaes This is one, for Km, i. 74 
forbids monks to allow anyone m the king’s pay to go forth Again, Km. i 79 
decrees that monks shall not let a youth under fifteen years of age go forth But six 
“boy-theras” are mentioned in Thag, all of them recorded in the Corny, to have 
‘'gone forth” when seven years old, including Sivali, who lay in his mother’s 
womb for seven years before being bom, but who “ went forth ” on the seventh 
day after this event (Thag A i 147) 
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tmction between men and aiumals. But since this was in d^ee rather than 
in kind, it therefore held it as prmciple of right behaviour for monks that 
tliey should destroy neither the one nor the other 

Agriculture certamly qjened the door to the danger of taking life. A 
farmer could hardly avoid kilhng or maiming small creatures in the soil. 
Yet, because he did not destroy them of set purpose, the evil of taking lift 
was not the point of Gotama’s famous ploughing talk with the farmer 
Bharadvaja The point was that hts kind of ploughing — that of the mind 
and spirit — was richer in result than the farmer’s ploughing of the land, 
and It was meant to show how much finer were the activities of those who 
were able to devote themselves to a spiritual instead of a mundane way of 
life. 

But agriculture had been practised from time immemorial Moreover, 
it was, in the India of Gotama’s days as it had been for centuries previously, 
not only the economic mainspring of the people and by far the greatest 
'ndustry, but its results were vital to the life, health and prosperity of the 
entire populaticm So vividly had this been realised even in remotest anti- 
quity, and in lands wide apiart, that ceremony and ritual had come to be 
connected with the chief agricultural operations of the year 

Everything depended on the fertility of the crops These therefore had 
to be sown in an atmosphere of the rite and festival It is true that this may 
have dwindled by the Early Buddhist epoch, even if it had not disappeared 
altogether Yet certainly the tradition remained The Jdtakamdana, the 
Introduction to the fdtakas, a collection of stones of the past, contains a 
valuable description of a Festival of Sowing or of Seed-time, called a vappa 
niangala This was a ploughing festival, in which the king played a lead- 
ing part The people decorated the city like a deva's mansion and all the 
servants and workmen, in spotless white clothes and adorned with scented 
garlands, collected at the king's house A thousand ploughs, nangda were 
yoked “ for the king's work ” He himself had a golden plough ornamented 
with red gold, and the horns, reins and goads of the oxen were ornamented 
with gold Of the thousand ploughs, a hundred and seven (or seven hundred 
and mnety-mne®®) were adorned with silver as were the yokes and rems of 

64 S 1 172, Sn 76-80 65 /o i 57 

66 /a 1 57 The Pali is ekena unain bt(hasatar(t and ekounatthasatarfi Rhys 
Davids, Bud Bnth Stones, 1880, p 74 renders a hundred and eight minus one ”, 
and A K Coomaraswamy, Rg-Veda as Land-ndma-B6k, p 14 as a hundred and 
seven ” At some time 108 certainly came to be regarded as an auspicious number 
108 marks on the soles of the Buddha’s feet, 108 " books ” in the Tibetan cancui, 
108 beads on a Buddhist rosary On the other hand atthasata has the meaning of 
“ a great number ” and as such is 800. This is the meaning which C. P D. 
cribes to this passage. Moreover una is generally prefixed to round numbers. But 
* 799 mimsters ' was large in proportion to the then 2Q0 ploughmen, unless this was 
an intentional device used to emphasise the importance of the occasion 
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their oxen , and these were used by thd ministers The ploughmen tod£ the 
remaining ploughs and ploughed from this way and that, tto c'Uo, perhaps 
up and down, while the king went orato paratfi pen at o or am, from the hither 
to the further (side) and back again, perhaps across the held, on the analogy 
of orato param when crossing a nver There is no doubt that once this was 
a most important festival and things were done on a lavish scale 

The Jataketntdam relates that while the ritual ploughing was in pro- 
gress the shadow of the Jambu-tree stood steady and circular®^ This inci- 
dent provides a clue to the time of the year when the festival was hdd, for 
It relates to a solar solstice, and as the seed will have been sown at the 
tuimng of the year, it is reasonable to assume that the spring equinox was 
intended 

The Samyutta Commeniary^^ and the Suttampdta Comrnentaryy^ in 
passages very similar to one another, discriminate between a wet-sowmg and 
a dry-sowing,''" and in elucidating the verses addressed to Bharadvaja say 
that here the latter is meant This is the first sowing of the year in a land 
fertile enough to bear two sowings annually, and it is dc»ie before the ground 
has been watered by the rams of the monsoon (June-September) It would 
therefore have taken place about the same time of year as the mangalavappa 
cf the Jdtakamddna 

The Samyutta Commentary goes into a good deal of detail, as does the 
Suttanipdta Commentary, as though recalling a ceremony no longer custo- 
mary and therefore in need of recapitulation Both say that they are des- 
cribing a mangalavappa or Sowing Festival, a ritual sowing, which took 
place on the first day (of the sowmg). After this the sowing went on in the 
ordinary way and without any ritual Each of the three thousand oxen was 
adorned with golden hooves and silver horns, and all had sweet smielling 
wJiite garlands Their bodies were coloured with signs or marks (lakkhana) 
some black, some white, some red, some variegated The fronts of the 
ploughs, the yokes and goads were decorated with gold The leading plough 
was yoked with eight oxen, the others with four each There were five 
hundred ploughmen, all clad in white, and they were adorned with scented 
garlands and arrayed with bunches of flowers on their right shoulders ; their 
limbs were dyed red and yellow and they got the ploughs mto teams of ten 
No king IS spoken of as taking part in the sowing here, but the brahmin 
fanner Bharadvaja 

He had his beard attended to, he bathed,’^ he was smeared with sweet- 

67, /a i 58 68 SA 1 242 f 69 Sn. A 137 f. 

70 Cf VA. 550, udakavappa, sowing in water, and thaUtvappa (v. 1 thula-), 
sowing on the dry ground. Cf MegastheneS, Fragm XI (McCnndle, Ancient India, 
p. 55) and Strabo, Ceograph^, 15 1 13 
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emdling unguents ; be clothed himself m costly garments, put many rings 
on hi8 fingers, the “lion’s eamngs”’^ m his ears, folded the twahmins 
turban on his head, and placed a golden garland round his neck. His wife 
too, having had rice milk coc4ced m a hundred assorted vessels, had these 
placed in great wagons She then bathed herself in scented water, and put on 
all her ornaments and went off to the ploughing accompanied by a crowd of 
brahmm women. Nor was the house neglected it was ^nnkled with com 
and decorated with full pitchers, plantains, flags and banners Flags imd 
banners were likewise erected here and there on the field. Then came the 
oblation to the plough, nangalabdtkamma the brahmin had a golden bowl 
washed, he filled it with rice milk, then mixed ghee, hooey and molasses into 
this and had thel oblation made The brahmin lady, havmg had* vessels of 
gold, silver, copper, bronze! and brass given to the five hundred ploughmen, 
took a golden spoon and stayed beside the nee milk When the brahmin had 
made the oblatiOTt and had put on his red-gold sandals, he took up a red- 
gold stick and said . “ Give rice milk here, ghee here, sugar here ’’ This, says 
the Sarfiyutta Commentary, is how the business, or the ploughing, kammanta, 
proceeded ayam tava kamnvante pavaih 

It will be noticed that a woman (the brahmin’s wife) took part in tlie 
festival She, like the furrow, ala, was a symbol of fertility, and as such 
was a necessary feature in the ceremony In the Rig-Veda there is a plough- 
ing hymn in one va^ of which’* Sita is venerated as a kind of deity of 
agriculture and prosperity The Sta of the Ramayana, according to legend, 
was not bom in the ordinary way but sprang from a furrow as Janaka was 
ploughing 

The JMakamdma and these two Commentaries thus supply good evi- 
dence of a great ploughing and sowing festival held in times gone past 
I think however that no such minute descriptions of any festival held at the 
ripening of the com survive, although this too was an important time in 
the agricultural year It seems we have in fact not much more than the 
reference in the Samyutta Commentary and the Itivuttaka Commentary''' to 
the sassomedha, com or cre^s festival, as havmg been the original of the 
assamedha. Horse Sacrifice Monier Williams gives sasyetshfi as " sacrifice 
offered on the ripening of new grain “ So there is stmie faint tradition 
But the Pall cancm pays no special attention either to the time when the crops 
are ripening or are bemg harvested Various measures are taken to protect 
the growing com,’® and we hear that in the last month of the hot weather 
cows must be kept off all crops,’* and again that deer must be herded away 

72 Sihakundala Sn. A i 138 has the v 1 sxhamukhakundala as at Jq v. 
438 which has/ the shorter form as well. 
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“ at the time of crops,” sassasamaya It looks as though any ancient festi- 
val to celebrate the ripenmg of the gram had given place to the practical 
and careful attention which by common consent was bestowed upon the 
growing crops, but which had nothmg ritual about it The dying out, if 
this were indeed the case, either of this festival or of that held at showing 
time in no way impaired the popular determination to keep the land pro- 
ductive Crops were regarded as supremely valuable by the lay contem- 
poraries of the early Buddhist monks, and agriculture was ranked in the. 
Vmayc, which was intended prmcipally and one might say almost exclu- 
sively for monks, as one of the three ” high works ” or activities It was 
not therefore an occupation which would yield easily or extensively to 
Gotama’s deprecations of it 

He realised that while people remained in the world, no radical altera- 
tion could be made in many of their activities It was only when any 
member of the laity felt the call to come apart and decided to renounce the 
world and to become a monk that prohibitions, made partly for the sake 
of protecting living creatures and partly for the sake of the monks’ moral 
welfare, could be enforced and made fruitful The monk world had a different 
code from the lay wotld, for it was one of as complete non-harming as it 
was possible to achieve But in the completeness of this there was a curious 
anomaly connected with some of the foods that a monk might eat 

The eating of neithei fish nor meat was banned for monks , and if not 
positively encouraged was likewise not positively discouraged Indeed fish 
and meat formed two out of the five permissible “ soft foods,” the other 
three being different cereals It looks as if, because the laity were neither 
stopped from growing grain, which after all did not involve the mtentional 
taking of life, nor from occupations which made the eating of meat possible, 
so similarly the monks were allowed to partake of cereals, fish and meat. 
But we have seen that in the case of the last two, certain restrictions were 
imposed meat, and fish, had to be “ pnire ” in the three respects, and meat 
had to be “ the meat of those (animals) whose meat is allowable”®® Gifts to 
the Order were made allowable, kappakata, by the donor uttering some 
phrase to the effect that he was giving, for, with a few minor exceptions, it 
was an offence to take anything not given But, especially m times of scar- 
city, monks had a right to ask, and in fact incurred an offence of wrong- 
doing if they did not, whether the meat that was being given to them was 
that of certain animals of an elej^iant, horse, dog, serpent, lion, tiger, 
leopard, bear or hyena®® For the meat of these animals came to be un- 
allowed But the reasons for this ban do not in the least imply that for 
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monks or laity meat-eating was thought to be wrong m itlself Elephants 
and horses are attnbutes of royalty ; dogs and serpents are revolting and 
disgusting ; while to eat any of the wild ammals mentioned, mcluding again 
the serpent, might involve the monks m personal danger 

Many other passages show, although almost incidentally, that the eating 
of meat was thought of as customary, and monks are recorded to have done 
so often enough to give meat the appearance of having been a fairly con- 
stant article of their diet There was the monk to whom Suppiya promised 
broth, already referred to, and to whom she sent a piece of her own thigh, 
having prepared it, sampadetvd There was the nun Uppalavanija who got 
as a gift some meat from a cow killed by a robber chief, and which having 
prepared, sampadetvd, she wished to present to Gotama And there were 
the monks who were allowed to take and eat the kills of wild animals, 
which of course would be other animals, and they had these cooked, pacd- 
petvd, before eating them Only in the case of a strange non-human disease 
were monks allowed the remedy of the raw flesh and blood of pigs®“ These 
are instances taken only at random 

While injunctions survive showing which animals’ flesh was forbidden, 
there are none specifying which was allowed Thus, in the absence of any 
definite rulings, we have to piece together our knowledge of those early times 
from any source that seems helpful or suggestive We have just seen that 
if monks ate beef or the kills of wild animals or, in certain circumstances, 
the raw flesh of pigs no objection was made Similes which depict the 
cattle-butcher and his apprentice displaying pnecemeal at the cross-roads the 
carcass of the ox they have slain,®« hacking at the inwards,®^ or flinging a 
bare bone to a famished dog who has made his way to the slaughter house,®® 
all indicate the cattle-butcher to have been a well known part of the existing 
social fabric, mmistering to the needs of those who had no objecticm to 
eating beef There is too the simile which compares the life of man, insigni- 
ficant, trifling and full of ill and trouble, to the cow about to be slaughtered, 
and who with every step she takes while being driven to the shambles, comes 
nearer to her death and destruction ®® 

References to sheep, although often to their wool and the puiposes which 
this served,®® pximt to these animals as forming a useful part of the animal 
px^ulation of India then as now And from further references to the cattle- 
butcher, the sheepvbutcher, the pxirk-butcher, the deer-hunter and the fowler,®’ 
and also to the fishermen, all selling their warns,®® it would seem beyond 
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all doubt that the laity ate the flesh oi cows, sheep, pigs, deer and game- 
birds, and fish Such are the animals which (not mcludmg fish) perhaps 
yielded “the meat of those whose meat is allowable”, and hence might be 
eaten by the monks if offered them, so long as the other necessary conditions 
were fulfilled 

There is a verse in the Theragdikd^^ which speaks of snanng a monkey 
by means of some sticky stuff, lepa, g^ue or pitch The process is explained 
in the Samyutta^* where finally the hunter, having caught the monkeys, spits 
him then and there and prepares him for eating, avasajjep, over charcoal 
embers We hear of a monk keeping a female monkey,®® and of another 
monkey which was confined m captivity®® But there is no evidence that 
monkeys ever formed any part of a monk’s diet They were probably only 
eaten by such low people as hunters 

Although the eatmg of meat by laity and monks alike is tacitly con- 
doned, the bloody trades which bnng animals to destruction for this purpose 
by no means escape condemnation Verses ascribed to the nun Puiina®’ 
speak of sheep-butchers, pork-butchers, fishermen and trappers, together with 
executioners and thieves, as evil-doers who cannot be freed from their evil 
deeds by the nte of ablution ®® For then all aquatic creatures would go to 
heaven, which is clearly absurd She is speaking to a brahmin who believes 
in the efficacy of purification by water, but her verses plainly show the con- 
viction that butchers, fishermen and trappers are doerg of wrong The 
Anguttara, in knitting beings to their deeds,®® posits one of two bourns and 
upnsing for those who make onslaught on creatures (restraint from which 
is the first of the moral habits or si/«s), who are hunters, bloody-handed, 
given over to killing and slaying either downright woe in hell, or rebirtli 
in the womb of an ammal Again, horribly painful consequences in aftei- 
lives are ascribed to those who in this life had been butchers, hunters and 
trappers 1®® But similar painful consequences for their cruel deeds here are 
also ascribed to ammal tamers, slanderers, frauds, adulterers and fortune- 
tellers It IS therefore impossible to say that slayers of animals, although 
considered as wrong-doers and liable to very uncomfortable rebirths, were 
worse thought of than the other wrong doers here named 

But monks did not, or should not, themselves actually take ammal life. 
They did not act as butchers, they did not fish, hunt or trap All their 
food was provided for them by the laity But they were able, unlike those 
recluses and brahmins who are recorded to have lived on jujube fruits, sesa- 
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mum, beans or uncooked to receive gifts of and meat, provided 

they observed the restnctions and safeguards of not receiving more food 
than their one begging bowl would hold of not eating more than once a 
day of establishing that the fish and meat was “ pure ” ; and that it was 
not the meat of certam prdiibited animals 

But the broad principle remained whereby monks aroused no criticism 
or contumely if they ate meat A variety of causes may have led to this 
lemency where we might have expected a greater stnngency For example, 
a difference was made between oneself killing and oneself eating what an- 
other person had killed Moreover Gotama advocated an adequate diet for 
his monks, and was as opposed to fasting and bodily mortification as he was 
to greed and luxury, for he saw in these no true way to achieve the highest 
goal, paramatta Since cereals, in particular rice, with some meat, fish, fruit 
and dairy products forrred the staple foods of the population, these were 
most likely to have been bestowed by them upon monks Monks, therefore, 
since none of these foods was prohibited to them, obtained sufficient “ to 
keep themselves going ” and did not go short of almsfood And, in addition, 
by accepting an offering of food, by not rejecting it, they would neither have 
appeared rude to the donor nor would they have spoiled his chance to 
acquire merit by his gift To have rejected an offenng of food would more- 
owr have opened the door to pickmg and choosing, not only between wliat 
went into the beggmg bowl,'®* but between the houses visited on the alms 
round’®’ This in its turn would have prevented some of the laity from 
setting up ment, and it would have given a handle to greedy and gluttonous 
monks to indulge their tastes and preferences ’®® 

Again, it is possible that the habits of other sects were taken into con- 
sideration There were, on the one hand, the Jains, ultra-scrupulous in their 
avoidance of taking life , and no doubt the bovine ascetics ate,’®’ or affected 
to eat only grass ’®® There was, on the other hand, the important class of 
Naked Ascetics, called Ajivikas, and who apparently were not stnct vege- 
tanans,’®® but who abstained from fish and meat now and agam with a view 
to “ schooling their bodies ”, or “ making to become by bodily means ”, 
kayabkavana, rather than from humanitarian reasons or because they saw 
in such a diet anything intrinsically wrong 

Yet perhaps the reason which weighed most heavily in the condonation 
of fish and meat-eating was the strtwig conviction that it was not material 
things which made or marred a man Early Buddhism did not agree wiUi 
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the supposition that purity cxMnes throu^ food.’i® Purification comes, it 
held, by restraint over such bodily, mental and moral conduct as could defile 
a man, and with the possession of moral habit It did not consider it 
to be his outward signs . his wearing his hair matted in the braids of an 
ascetic, his birth or his clan which made a man a true brahmin jt ^gs 
not these things, nor his abstinence from fish and meat, which cleansed a 
man who had not crossed over doubt For it was not the eating of meat, 
na hi mcrttsobhojmarn, which sullied him and was his defilement, ama- 
gandha, but any one out of a long array of wrongs which he might perpe- 
trate by conduct, thought or speech^’* He was neither defiled nor purified 
by what he ate, nor was he cleansed by fasting 

In conclusion, it need only be said that no clear picture of the world 
in which Early Buddhist monasticism flounshed can be obtained if the fea- 
ture of life taking is ignored And nor can a clear picture of this monastiasm 
be obtained if its attempt to crush the desire to destroy life are left out of 
account There was a strong movement to remedy, even to eradicate, what 
was regarded by several leaders of contemporary religious thought as an 
undesirable practice The remedy was a hfe-sparing scruple To the birth 
of this there is no histoncal clue We only know that it was strong under 
Jaimsm, fostered by Early Buddhism, observed by some contemporary sects, 
and that it then culminated under A4c4ta 

Early Buddhism’s advocacy of non-injury cannot, I think, be attributed 
to any one cause, for there were monks, laity, brahmins and other sects as 
well as the animals to consider And no doubt a mixture of motives operat- 
ed Such championship may have seen in non-harming a way to increase the 
moral welfare of the monks , it may have been part of a disinterested social 
reform movement , it may have been, as in the case of sacrifice, polemical 
in nature, anti-brahnunical , and it may have been due to the presumption 
that animals have as much right to their lives, and to compassion, as have 
human bemgs 

Whatever the motives which led Early Buddhism to stand firm in the 
cause of non-mjury, the results are in the main sufficiently clear Some 
control was imposed over monks in the matter of meat-eating, but they 
were not made to give it up Warfare and agriculture were however entirely 
ruled out as monastic occupations Sacnfice, as ordinarily imderstood, seems 
never to have been practised by monks, for they had no gods to whom to 
make offermgs . “ Only within bumeth the fire I kindle Therefore then 
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discipline does not comment on outward sacrifice one way or the other. The 
laity, (Ki the other hand, continued m meat-eating, warfare and agriculture, 
although the killmg of animals for human consumption was probably re- 
stncted, at all events on certain days, before Aioka's rei^ Agriculture could 
not be so strongly condemned as warfare, since m its operations creatures are 
not killed deliberately The surprise is that not more opportumties were 
taken roundly to condemn fighting It is likely that no way to its eradica 
tion was seen, that no tide was turmng in this direction as it was to abolish 
blood sacnfices The suppression of the great organised sacrifices had the 
popular support the ordinary people knew that they were the losers and 
not the gainers through them But any effective blow dealt to their trades, in- 
dustries and occupations would have spelt a blow to their livelihood House- 
holders therefore continued to practise meat-eating, warfare and agricul- 
ture, and to indulge in many “pleasures of the senses” which, because of 
their different way of life, came to be denied to monks 



THE LINGA CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(Its proto-Indian origin and early development) 

By 

Dr A P KARMARKAR, M.A , LL B , PH.D 

Mainly on account of its close association with iSiva, the phallic cult has 
assumed a significant role in the religious history of India The Linga wor- 
ship has been of wide prevalence m the ancient world We find the traces 
of it in India, ancient Egypt, Syria, Babylon, among the Assyrians, in Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Spam, Germany, Scandinavia, among the Gauls, and in differ- 
ent parts of Armenia, Mexico, Peru and Hayti 

In India itself the Mohenjo Daro discoveries have thrown a flood of light 
on the early prevalence of the cult of the Linga and Yoni 

Diverse opinions have been expressed in regard to the origin and anti- 
quity of the Linga cult Sir R G Bhandarkar expresses the view-point, 
that, ‘the Lmga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time of 
Patanjali for the instance he gives under Panini v 3 99 is that of an image 
or likeness (Prakrti) of 6iva as an object of worship and not of any emblem 
of that God It seems to have been unknown even in the time of Wema Kad- 
phises, for on the reveise of the coins there is no Linga or a phallus ’ * 

Creuzer represented it as, next to that of the Trinity, the most ancient 
religious form of India “ Stevenson is of opinion that it was originally pre- 
valent amongst the Dravidians alone Some scholars point out that the cult 
must have first originated in the western nations and even among the Greeks '' 

But the curt maimer m which the Rgvedic bards refer to the phallic god 
{Sisna-devdh — from the Dravidian word Sunm) clearly proves the non- Aryan 
nature of the phallic cult. The Mohenjo Daro mscnptions also corroborate 
this view-point 


The Linga in the Mohenjo Daro period 

Both the Archaeological data and the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions point 
out the umque phase in the history of the phallic cult in ancient India It is 
proposed to deal here with the main results below 


1. R G. Bhandarkar, Vm^navtsm, Satvtsm and other mtnor rehgtous Systems, 
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Sir John Marshall distinguishes three types of cult-stcmes at Mohenjo 


Archxological 

Data 


Daro and Harappa, namely, the baetylic, the phallic and 
the yoni ring stones To say in the words of Marshall,* 


“ The first class compnaes those of the type illustrated in Plates XIII, 
3, and IV, 2, 4 and 5 Two of these (PI XIV, 2 and 4) are unquestion- 
ably phaUic, more or less realistically modelled, and for all of the fantastic 
theory that it was mtroduced into India by the Greeks or cAher western in 
vaders Further evidence on the same pomt is furnished by two realistic speci- 
mens of the same kmd, one a Itnga or phallus (PI XIII) and thd other a 
yoni or vulva (PI XIII, 7), which Sir Aurel Stem found on the Chalcolithic 
sues m Northern Baluchistan, the former at Mughal Ghuijdai, the latter at 
Penano Ghujidai The other objects are rather conventionalised m shape. 

“ Indeed, the only explanation, applicable to them all is that they were 
sacred objects of some sort, the larger ones serving as aniconic agalmata for 
cult purposes, the smaller as amulets to be earned on the person, just as mini- 
ature hngas are commonly carried by &uvas today 

“ The stones of the second class are like many of the hngas seen in .Siva 
temples today They equally resemble the baetylic stones which have recently 
been unearthed m the temple of Mekal at Beison® The only reason, there- 
fore, for interpreting Mohenjo Daro examples as phallic rather than baetylic 
IS that their ccmical shape is now commcmly associated with that of the hnga 
“ The third class of these stone objects comprises rmg-stones of the types 
illustrated m Pis XIII, 9-12, and XIV, 6 and 8 in large numbers at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa An exfAanaticKi of these rmg-stones that has been sug- 
gested to me by Mr Henry Cousens is that they were threaded on poles to 
form columns, but this suggestion leaves out of account the smaller specimens 
some of which are no bigger than finger rings and obviously could not have 
served as architectural members — Nor can they be sirmlar to the stone wheel- 
money m use on the island of Uap in the Carolines 

Finally, he concludes, “ whether these three types represent three distmet 
cults IS uncertain , but it is not unnatural to suppose that hnga and yorii 
worship may have been associated then, as they were later under the aegis 
of Saivism On the other hand, it is prcAable that they were originally quite 
distinct from baetylic worship, which is found frequently connected with the 
cult of the Mother Goddess anwng the oldest tnbes, whereas phallism is 
rardy, if ever, found among these aboriginal people ” 

Besides the archaeological evidence, the inscriptions of the period also 
supply us with an mteresting data We are here sum- 
In^ptional manzing the main results aiiived at by Father Heras, 

evi ence. which are still regarded as being of tentative value. 
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The inscriptions relate that the early worshippers of the Itnga were the 
Kavals and the Bilavas The Bilavas evidently were the 

Mrly Bhils and the Kavals the same as the robber caste of tlie 

o ippers North and the South “ They were probably Kolerian in 

origm and they brought this cult from far-off Eastern Islands ’’ Their symbol 
consisted of the Imga* That the linga cult was onginally in vogue among 
the Kavals and the Bilavas is proved by the following inscriptions 

(1) “ In the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun was on 
high, the Bilavas pulled down the four houses of the Linga (According to 
this mscnption the Linga among the Bilavas had houses the rent of which was 
used for fostering the cult) 

(2) “ The linga of the eight villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) the high 
sun of the harvest ” 

(3) Kavals — “The old linga of the Kavals 


The inscriptions indicate, in the opmion of Father Heras, that the cult 
was first introduced in the Mohenjo Daro region by the 
Its early Mina king One of the inscriptions relates “ the im- 

introduction prisoned illustrious ruler of the Linga ”” Another ins- 

crmtion designates him as ‘ Cunni Mina ’ Probably 
on account of this the king seems to have been deposed and imprisoned by a 
popular rising An inscription says “ (the object of) the hostility of the 
Minas is the imprisoned illustrious ruler (who is) a priest Other inscrip- 
tions describe “ the end of the power of Mina ” and “ of the death of 
Mina ”” Later on an mscnption carved after his death seems to commemo- 
rate the bitter feeling of the Minas towards their old king in a sarcastic way 
“ The tree of the canalized united countries of the Kavals of (dedicated to) 
all the gods, whom Mina who was m the house has reached 


Some of the inscnpticms relate how the Linga was identified with the sun, 
who was identified with An originally eg ( 1 ) “ The 
Lmga and the Linga of the eight villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) 
the high sun of the harvest, ” and 12) “The lustrous 
linga of the high sun “ 
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The cult seems to ‘ have been connected with a house divided on account 
of the rites of the two suns One of the inscriptions says “those (are) 
the high suns.” As Father Heras observes . “ At the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say how this sect originated, but it seems to 
have been the cause of division of a house or family, as the inscnption avers. 
Perhaps this expression refers to an event similar to the revolution caused 
in Mina4 by the introduction of the cult of the Linga ” 

Consequently, in the opinion of Father Heras, it was during this period 
alone that the Linga was identified with Aij Ajj was 
The Linga supposed to be creator of the world And when once the 

Linga was given the sublime position by its identification 
with the Sun it was but natural that it should be identified with Ap also 
One of the inscriptions relates “ The mowi (is) over the white mountain of 
Velan of the Linga of the divided house of the two high suns ’ The 
white mountain referred to in the inscription is the Kailasa mountain 
And Velan is the name of Subrahmanya or Murugai) Evidently, the Imga 
must stand for A(n Because, to whom did the Kailasa mountain belong ’ ” 

Early References 

Side by side with the Mohenjo Daro period, the earliest reference made 
to the Linga cult is in the Rgveda The Vedic bards prayed that, ‘ let not the 
SUnadevdh enter their sacrificial pandal ’ To quote the exact stanxa itself , 
“ Na yatavah Indra Jujuvah nah na 
Vandana visi§tatvetyabhih, 

Sa — ^&irdhan Aryah vi?uinajya Jantoh iih 
S isna-devah asiguh rtam nah 

The expression occurs once again in the Rgveda 

But what should be the meaning of this expression ’ Almost all the 
scholars, up till now, interpreted the word as meaning ‘ (those) who (have 
the) Phallus as their deity But under the present circumstances, especi- 
ally in the light of the new evidence that has become available m Sumer 
(Khafaje) and Mohenjo Daro, we may definitely say that the above mter- 
pretation is wrong, and that the expression SiSna-devah must mean those 
(Gods) possessed of a Stsna [Stsm-yuktah-Devah) , which is rather a curt 
manner of abusing the Gods of the indigenous people of India, whose Siva 

21. Heras, ‘ The Velajas in Mohenjo Daro,’ Indian Culture, Vol III, No 4, 
p 54 

22. A. S of I Report, 1929-30, PI XXVIII, No 11466(4). Cf Marshall, 
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was perfectly nude The standmg figures of An are to be found in Khafaje 
(Sumer) also That is an instance how the God of the Mc^enjo Daro had 
later travelled there 

This land of interpretation is also m keeping with the learned scholar- 
ship of the Vodic singers If they really wanted to refer to the Sulnahworship- 
pers then we may say that vocabulary was not wanting for them so as to use 
the expression in such a round about fashion — as the later cntics and com 
mentators want them to do Further this also agrees with the version how 
the Rudras who were not allowed to have any share m the sacrifice, were 
later on dfered the share in the oUations The story of Dak^a and Siva 
also shows how mythology developed itself later oti 

That the word Rudra conveyed the meaning of a standmg figure of 
Siva m an Vrdhva-linga posture is directly conveyed by many of the Pura- 
nic passages, which have tried to give the meaning of the word Sthai^u . The 
word Sthmu occurs once in the Rgveda but in a different sense But the 
expression as indicating Siva is of free and common occurrence m the Puranic 
period 

The Atharvaveda describes the Skambha (pillar) as co-extensive with 
the universe and comprehends m him the various parts of the material uni 
verse, as also the abstract qualities, such as Tapas, faith, truth, and divi- 
sions of time It IS further stated that, “ He is distinct from Prajapati, who 
founds the universe upon him The thirty-three gods are comprehended in 
him and arose out of non-entity, which forms his highest member, as well 
as entity is embraced within him The gods who form part of him do 
homage to him Where Skambha brought Purana-Puru§a (the primeval 
Being) into existence, and Skambha in the beginning shed forth that gold 
(Hiranya, out of which Hiranya-garbha arose) in the midst of the world 
He who knows the golden reed standing in the waters is the mystenous 
Prajapati ” It is interesting to note that the word Vetas, which is used 
for the reed, has the sense of membrum vinle, both in the Rgveda^^ and the 
Satapatha Brahmana Gopinatha Rao makes a significant observation m 
this connection ‘ It is this same Skambha that has given birth to the Pura- 
ijic story of Siva’s appiearance as a blazing pillar between Brahma and V 151 JU, 
when they were quarrelling about the superiority of the one over the other 
But, in our opinion, this idea even seems to be even of pre-Vedic ongin. 

It IS also pointed out that there are many phallic ideas and rites depicted 
in the Yajurveda^^ e g in the Mahabharata at the winter solstice, in the horse- 

29 Karmarkar, ‘Fresh and Further Light on the Mdienjo Daro Riddle,’ 
ABORT, XXI. pp 122-23 
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sacriiioe and even m the Soma sacrifice. However they are not really phallic 
ntes but may be styled as obscene wily ; and they very likdy reveal some 
early fertility magic of the primitive Aryans.®* 

The SvetSivatara Upani^ad describes Rudra as the ‘ Lord of Ycmis’® — 
thus mdicating the dose association of Rudra-Siva with the cult of Yooi 

The MahSbharata has supplied us with some interesting details regard- 
ing the Unga cult In the Drona-Parva it is said that, ‘ Sthaiju is so called 
because the Linga is always standing (erect) ®® Further the expressions 
Crdhvalinga urdhvaretas and Sthira-linga as applied to &va occur in 
the different portirms of the Mahabharata Best of all we find that Siva 
IS designated at Mahaspho Nagno thus referring to his nude posture *“ The 
Anu6asana generally depicts the importance of the worship of the Linga 

The Hanvam^a The Hanvamsa emphatically identifies the Linga and 
the Bhagalinga with Tryambaka (Siva) and Uma, and states that there is 
no third entity as apart from these in the world (See tnjra ) 

Both the Mahabharata and the Puraijas have given fantastic accounts 
regarding the close identification of the Linga and Siva We are dealing 
with the problem below 

Native Accounts of the Origin op Linga 

The Puranas and the Epics have preserved many traditional accounts 
regarding the origin of the Lmga-cult These accounts are mainly mythical 
and fabulous Before narrating a few of these stories, we shall just sum- 
marize the details wherein they actually vary The Skanda P narrates that 
when Siva went for begguig alms in a naked fashion to Daruvana all the 
wives of Rsis fell in love with him, and that the Rsis cursed him eventually 
that his Linga would fall down The Saura Putana corroborates the above 
account ** The Linga P states that 6iva wanted to know and examine tlie 
piulosophical knowledge attained by the Rsis residing at ESruvana, and it 
(was afterwards that the above facts happened ” The Padma P. gives a 
different story altogether • On the event of the second marriage of Brahma 
with Gayatri, SavitrJ cursed also Siva (because he atteided the ceremony), 
saying that the R§is would curse him and eventually his Linga would fall 
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down But later on, when appeased, she said that the Linga thus fallen 
down rfiall be worshipped by mankind 

The Vamana P. cm the other hand relates that when BrahnS retired, 
6iva installed the Linga (in the subtle form) m the Chitravana forest, and 
began to wander The Mahabharata relates a funny story how Siva 
forcibly thrusted the Linga in the ground, and how it stood erect we shall 
now quote some passages 

Origin of the Linga 

Vamana Pmdna*^ 

It IS said that Siva being grieved at the loss of Sati began to wander 
The story proceeds, “ Then Hara, wounded by the arrows of Kama, wander- 
ed into a deep forest, named Daruvana, where holy sages and their wives 
resided The sages on beholding Siva saluted him with bended heads, and 
he, weaned, said to them, ‘Give me alms ’ Thus he went begging round 
the different hermitages , and wherever he came, the minds of the sages’ 
wives, on seeing him, became disturbed and agitated with the pain of love, 
and all commenced to follow him But when the sages saw their holy dwell- 
ings- thus deserted, they exclaimed, “ May the hnga of this man fall to the 
ground ” That instant the Linga of Siva fell to the ground , and the god 
immediately disappeared The Linga, then, as it fell, penetrated through 
the lower worlds, and increased in height, until its top towered above the 
heavens , the earth quaked, and all things movable and immovable were 
agitated On perceiving which Brahma hastened to the sea of milk, and 
said to Vi$nu, ‘ Say, why does the universe thus tremble ’ ' Han replied, 
‘On account of the falling of Siva’s linga, in consequence of the curse of 
the holy and divme sages ’ On heanng of this most wonderful event, 
Brahma said, ‘ Let us go and behold this hnga ’ The two Gods then 
repaired to Daruvana , and, on beholding it without beginning or end, "Vi^nu 
mounted the king of birds (Garuija) and descended into the lower r^ons in 
order to ascertain its base , and for the purpose of discovermg its top, 
BrahmIL in a lotus car ascended the heavens , but they returned from their 
search wearied and disappointed, and together approaching the linga, with 
due reverence and praises, entreated Siva to resume his hnga Thus pro- 
pitiated, that God appeared in his own form and said, ‘ If gods and men 
will worship my Linga, I will resume it, but not otherwise , and Brahma 
divided its worshippers mto four sects, the pnncipal one of those, that which 
sinp'ly worships Siva under the symbol of the Lingam , the second that of 
Pa^upati , the third of MahSkSla , and the fourth, the Kapila ; and revealed 
from his own mouth the ordinances by which this worship was to be regu- 
lated Brahma and the Gods then departed, and Siva resumed the Lmga" 

46 Padma Purina, 5 Sr?tikhai>da, 17 

47. Vamana Purina, Adh 6, 93. 48 Cf. Kennedy, op. cil , 298 ff 
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Mahabharata 

The MahSbharata gives an interesting account in connection with tlie 
ongin of the linga K|i?ija is described to have related to Yudhigthira . 
“ Brahmadeva once tpld Sankara not to create Whereupon Sankara conceal- 
ed himself under water for a long time When, therefore, there was no creation 
for such a long penod, Brahmadeva created another Prajapati, who brought 
into existence a large number of beings These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, wait to Prajapati to devour him He being afraid, went to Hiraijya- 
garbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings and then they were 
quieted After some time Mahadeva rose out of the water, and seemg that 
new beings had been created and were in a flourishing condition, he cut off 
his organ of generation as no more necessary, and it stuck mto the ground 
He then went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Mujavant 
Mountain 

Bhavt^ya-Purana 

The Bhavijya-Purana gives an altogether different description of the 
version It relates “ The eighth Kalpa is known as the Linga-Kalpa Dharma 
was the Supreme Being From Dharma was bom desire (Kama), and from 
Kama (or on account of Kama) the Linga divided itself threefdd le, 
Pullinga (Male) Strilinga (Female) and Kllba-linga (Neutral sex) From 
the Pullinga was born Vi?nu, from Strilinga was bom Indira, and from the 
third Sdsa (Serpent) Later proceeds the story of the creation of the world 
through Brahrtfi etc 

Some Aspects of the Linga Cult 

During the Mahabh-arata and the Puranic pienods we find that almost 
all the functionings of Siva were attributed to the Linga Besides, the cult 
of the Linga had assumed different forms according to the nature of wor- 
shippers It IS projxised to deal here with the mam aspects of the problem 

We have already observed that the cult of the Lmga and YonI as sym- 
bolising the generative and reproductive aspects of na- 
and Yon* come into vogue during the proto-Indian 

period Moreover both these elemaits were identified 
with the Supreme Being Siva and Ammia, the mother Goddess These aspects 
are represented in the Puranas and in Indian art also The iPuranas speci- 
fically state that all that is Pullinga (male sign) is Siva, and all that is 
bkagdmga (female sign) is rervatl 

Marshall has referred to several other cunous stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila belonging to the Mauryan 

49 Cf Quoted by R G Bhandarkar, Vat^navism, Satvtsm etc. Collected 
works of Sir R G Bhandarkar, Vol IV, p 61 

50. Bhavtsya Purana, 3, 4, 25 Vs. 124 ff. 
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Pfenod, one from inside the structure uncovered near the foot (rf Hathial 
(Taxila) and one at Kosam A fragment of a similar object was recently 
found in course of excavation at Raj^iat near Benares Mardiall describes 
that, the Hathial disc is of a polished sandstone 3i" in diameter adorned on 
the upper surface with concentric bonds of cross and cable patterns and with 
four nude figures alternating with honey suckle designs engraved in relief 
around the central hole Recently Banerjea has descnbed another mstance. 
It IS a partially broken reddish stealite circular disc about 2i" in diameter, 
found at Rajghat, wnich contains on the outer side of its tc^ surface a very 
well -carved decorative design The decoration consists of a palm-tree with a 
horse by its side, beyond which is a female figure holding a bird in her out- 
stretched right hand , then follow in successive orders a long and short-tailed 
animal, a crane, the goddess agam with her hands this time stretched down- 
wards, some object which is brcrfcen, a palm-tree again, a bird, a circular disc, 
the goddess again with the circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged 
mythical animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its legs 

Marshall observes that, ‘All things considered, however, a more reason- 
able and adequate explanation of these nng-stones is to be found in the 
magical properties which they possess and in the umversal awe in which they 
are hdd m India, whether as fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine 
spirit.'* Crooke gives some illustrations in this connection ‘There is the 
Srigundi stone at Malabar Point, near Bombay, which is supposed to purify 
those who crawl through it of sin or sickness It was through this stone that 
Sivaji crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal Khan, and others of 
the Maratha Peshwas followed his example Again, at Satrunjaya, the hole 
in It being known as Muktadvara (door of absolution), through which any- 
one who can creep is assured of happmess These and other stones of the 
same class are definitely regarded as Yonis or female symbols of generation, 
the idea being that those who pass through them are, as it were, bom again, 
v/hile in the case of the smaller stones of the same form the mere passing 
of the hand or finger through them is an act of sjiecial virtue or significance '* 

Instances may be added Banerjea jioints out that all the above discs 
can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable with the prehistoric 
nng-stones on the one hand and the Cakras and the Yantras of the Saktas, 
the Vi^ijupattas of the Vai?i)avas and the Ayapafas of the Jains on the otlier " 

The joint representation of the Linga and the Yoni can be very easily 
perceived in the case of all the installations of the Lmga e g ‘ there is a spout- 
like projection from which the Pujabhaga of the Siva-linga rises upwards 


51 A. S I A, R , 1927-28, p 66 52 Banerjea, op cit., p. 138 

53 Marshall, op , I, p 62 54 Crooke, op at , p 322 ff. 

55 Banerjea, op at,, p 138 
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and which serves the purpose of nald or drain for the easy outflow of water 
usually poured tm the top of the emblem by the worshippers ’ 

We have already detailed the account of the Lingodbhava of Siva, when 
actually a quarrel for supremacy had arisen between 
Lin^clbhava Visiju and Brahma This story is clearly invented for 

showmg and enhancing the importance of Siva and much 
more so, that of the Linga The story of the Lingodbhava is also described 
in the legends of Markai>deya, who was saved by Siva from the clutches of 
Yama, and of Kanoappa. The former is of free and common occurrence m 
the Puranas The latter may be briefly narrated as follows 

‘ The hunter Tiroen, while chasing a wild boar one day, reached the banks 
of the nver Ponna tnogaliar A small Siva temple had been built near the 
spot Tufflen, with another hunter Kadden, visited this shrine Living 
always m the forests, he knew nothing of religious matters, but his friend 
Kadden explamed to him that the god-head was incarnate m the Lmgam 
Tmnen felt within himself a burning devotion Daily thereafter he offered 
the god water, flowers and even meat, since he knew not the rules of the cult 
One day he saw the drops of blood flowmg from the eye of the god Young 
Tinnen thinking that wicked persons had broken it, tore out one of his own 
eyes to replace the one which Siva had lost Next day Tinmen saw drops of 
blood flowing from the other eye, so he wanted to cut out his only remaming 
one, with a knife Both his hands were required for this operation, for, after 
losing his eye-sight he would not be able to find the eye-socket on the Lmga 
in order to put his eye mto it He therefore put his sandalled foot on the 
spot and was just going to insert the knife mto his own eye whai Siva com- 
ing out of the Lmga. stayed his arm’*® 

In accordance with the system of polarization prevalent amongst the 
Dravidians the idea of destruction and fertility were 
brought together in the case of the Lmga also A snake 
is often found enclosing the Lmga in Hindu mythology 
In some southern temples, two erect serpents have their heads together above 
the Lmga, or they may appear on either side of it as if in an attitude of 
worship Momer Williams observes that he had seen ima^ of serpents 
coiled round the symbol of the male organ of generation In some cases 
five-headed aiakes formed a canopy over the Linga In the temple of Vi6- 
vesvara in Benares, there is a coil of a serpent carved round one or two of 
the most conspicuous symbtrfs of male generative energy ®« It is also worth 
noting that the Phoenicians entwine the folds oi a serpent around the cosmic 
egg “9 

56 G Jouveau — Dubreuil, Iconography of South India p 16 

57 Murray, Religious Thought and Life in India, (18331, p 327. 

58 Ibid, p. 439 59 Soott, Phallic Worship, p 82 

31 
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The Puraqas have given details regarding the early devotees of the Linga 
eg The Traipuras,*® Mahi$aeura,«^ Rama (DSiSarathi),*^ 
Early Devotees. Biana.«» Sakalya (a Rajari?i),«* Vasumata,®' Kiwa,®® 
Sudhvamukha,®^ K&rttavirya,®® Viraketu,®® Havana and others. 


The most in^xirtant places of Linga worship are Kedare§vara-linga on 
the Himalaya, the Vaidyanatha at Deogarh (or Parali) 
Important the Vi^ve^vara-lmga in Benares, the MahSkala-linga and 

Amar^vara-linga m and near Ujjain in Malva, the 
Orfifcara-linga on the Narmada, the Sc«ne§vara-linga at Somnath in Sura?tra, 
the Tryambaka-linga near N^ik, the BhimaSankara-linga near the source of 
the BWma in Mahara$tra, the Mahabale4vara-linga at Gokama in Kanata, 
the Malhkarjuna-lmga at iSri-Saila m Kamul, the Rama-hnga at I?ame^varam. 
The location of Gautameia-hnga and Nagela (Elanikavana) is not known. 
It IS said that ' the South of India has five holy lingas representing the five 
elements earth, water, fire, wind and air {aka^) respectively, at Klaflchi or 
Conjeeveram, Jambhukelvaram or Tinivanaikaval between Trichmopoly and 
Stirangam, Tiruvannamalai or Arunacala, Kalahasti and Cidambaram ’'^® 


The Linga at Tiruvarur in Tanjore also claims to be the Afca^inga. 
The Skianda P gives interestmg information regarding the KurnSne^vara-linga 
at Khambayat (Stambha-tirtha) ” 

Crooke has made some interesting observations m this connection ‘ The 
old ntual directs that all who return from a funeral must 
The Linga on touch the Lingam, fire, cow-dung, a grain of barley, a 
una groun grain of sesame and water, “ all,” as Prof Gubernetis 

says, “ symbols of that fecundity which after the contact with a corpse might 
have destroyed ”” 

The Linga as a symbol of fertility is installed on the Samadhi of saints 
and it is also re^larly worshipped To quote an instance . the Linga on the 
Samadhi of Pundallka, who was respcwisible for the installation of the image 
of Vitthala at Pamdharpur, is worshipped by all the visitors to this pilgrim 


60 Skanda P Arunacala Ma , 10 57 

61 Ibid, Uttardrdha, Adh 19 

62 Cf Ramdyana — Rama installs the Linga at RSmeSvaram 

63 Matsya P , 187 8 

64 Skanda P Prabhdsa-k^itra Ma., 74 2 

65 Skanda P Prahhdsa-khanda, 11 21 

66 Mhh Drona P Adh 202. 101 

67 Skanda P Prabhasa-k^etra Ma 15 16 

68 Ibid, Avantt-khanda, Caturaiiti Ma., 11, 23 

69 Ibid. 5 2 73 40 

70 Cl. Kittel, lAnga Ktdtus, pp 5, 6 , / A II p 15 

71 Skanda P Kaumanka-khanda, Adh 14 

72 Crocke, op cit., II, p 58 
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centre. It » interesting to note that eome of the famous centres of the Lmga 
tnxship (fyoHr-linias) are said to have been cemetenes originally The 
Scfinda P. narrates that the faUoiwing peaces were originally divine &na4anas 
tdivya-amaiSna) : MahSkSla-vana, Avimuktaka, Ekamraka, BhadrakSla, 
KaravSra forest, Kolkgiri, KM, Prayaga, AmareSvara, Bharatha, Keddra and 
Rudra-mahalaya.^® 


It 13 worth noting that ‘ m Phoeniaa, in Greece and among the Ettruscans 
phalloi were often placed over the tombs 

Tradition has it that fourteen crores of Barja-lingas are found m eight 
different parts of the world, one crore each m the Amara- 
^ pati-ksetra, Mahendra mountain, Gaipdaki in Nepal, 

Lingas 

Kanyakubja and 'Htharanya, three crores each in Srigiri 
(’SrinSaila), Linga-4aila and Kaligarta Besides it is said that the Gapdald 
supplies six varieties of linga stones, which are called respectively, Sivanabha, 
Aghora, Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Tatpuru^a and i^ana — of which the Aghora 
alone is unfit for worship 


The origm of the lingas m the Narmada is ascribed to the Asura Bana 
The L^irn-Narayana-Samvada gives some interesting details in regard 
to the worship of the Linga It is said that, different lingas should be wor- 
shipped mside and outside the houses Those used mside by householders 
should be made of gold, or precious stones, or quick-silver, or other samilar 
material There exist twoity two vanous kinds of such Imgas The Brahmm 
householders should use Itngas made of rock-crystal, K§atnyas of silver, 
Vai4yas of bell-metal, ^udras of earth and Rakisasas of gold Further, m the 
ritual of Pancayatana are mentioned vanous kmds of Imgas which can be 
worshipped, as the Narmada or Baina-linga, an artificial linga, a PaijipUha- 
linga, an earthen Imga, Mie consistmg of a jewel, or one made of butter, or 
one of gold, silver or copper, or one which representing life, is drawn as it 
were from the heart We need not, however, enter into the other details 


It IS interestmg to note that the main philosophical tenets of the Linga- 
vats centre around the cult of the Linga Besides, the small images of this 


73 Skanda P Avanti-ksetra Ma, (AvanU-hhanda) , I, 1 32 It ^ould 

also be noted that the oft-quoted twelve Jyotir-lingas are 

Sourdstre Somanatham ca Sn-smle Malbkdrjunam | 

Ujjaytnydm Mahakdlam Onharam-amaleivaram |1 
Paralydm Vatjanatham ca Pakmydm BhimaSankarom ] 

Setubandhe tu Rdmesam Nagesam Ddrukdvane || 

Vdranasydm tu Vtsvesam Tiyambafam GautamUa(e \ 

Htmalaya tu Kedaiam Ghffnesam tu sivdlaye || 

Etdnt Jyotir-lmgam || 

74 Heras, MS Cf also Scott, PkaJbc Warshtp 

75 Oppert, Ortgtnal Inhabitants oj India, p 382 f 

76 Ibid 

77 Laksmi-NardyanaSamvada, Ch. 18 , Oppert, op cU , pp 383 ff. 
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emblem, carved in ivory, gold or crystal are often worn as omamenta alxnit 
the neck The pious use them in prayers and often have them buried with 
them Devotees of Siva have it written mi their foreheads m the form of a 
perpendicular mark. The maternal emblem is likewise a religious type ; and 
the worshippers of Vi^u represent it on their forehead by a horizontal mark, 
with three short perpendicular lines 


78. 


Westropp and Wake, Symbol Worship, p. 19. 



SOME SOURCES OF BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 


By 

Dr ANANDA K COOMARASWAMY, DSC 

The five notes following are intended to collate a number of texts 
which can be regarded as the original prescriptions or sanctions that underlie 
and serve to elucidate the correspcaiding narratives and representaticms m 
Buddhist literature and art 

1 The Buddha as a Pillar of Fire ^ 

In the Mahd Ummaga JMaha (J VI 330) a certain King Vedeha (the 
“Disembodied") has four great Papdits who are his teachers of Dhamma 
He dreams a dream foretelhng the birth of the Bodhisatta Mahosadha* 
(“Great Herb”, or “Big Medicine”), who will be his fifth and greatest 
Counsellor He sees in this dream fair fires burning in the four corners of 
his courtyard, and then in its centre a flame like a firefly, which little flame 
forthwith over-steps {atikamtvd) the others, and extends through all the 
world-circles to the Brahmaloka The king’s four Pandits who interpret 
the dream explain that this fifth Branstock (aggt-khando) that sprang up 
as “an incomparable chariot-pole” {asama-dhuro)* and is “without its 
like” iasadiso) in the world of men and (kids, betokens the coming of the 
fifth Teacher 

This vision IS closely related to the description of Brahma as the Burn- 
ing Bush, Branstock or Tree of Life in Mmtri Up VI 30 and VII 11 
where he is manifested within you as the Single Fig {eka asvattha) that 
embodies the Fiery Energy (tejas) of Fire, Sun and Spint, and is called 
the One Awakener (efeo sambodhayitr) and everlasting support of the vision 

1 See my Elements of Buddhist Iconography, 1935, pis II, and III, fig 10 
It IS possible that these types are representations in particular of the Bodhis&ttva 
Mahosadha , in any C 2 ise they are entirely appropriate to the Buddha-nature of 
all Bodhisattas. 

2 Skr ofodht (“herb”, “mediane”) is literally “Support of light” (ojo, 
from tt^, to bum or shine) , the word itself thus imports the nobon of a ‘'Burn- 
ing Bush” Cf Vedic rukfa and F^i rukkha (tree, espeaally a sacred tree), from 
\'ruc, to shine (see Gray in JAOS. 60 367) , and m the same connection lux 
(light) and lucus (grove), and the two senses of the one English word “beam” 

3 Khandha = skandha, “ stem ”, “ stock ”, “ trunk ”, etc rather than 
" mass " , cf. AV X 7 38 vjrksasya skandhah “ Vedeha ” is the embodied King 
of the world, his courtyard the four-cornered world, and the five fires are the 
four piUarsl of the Universe and its central axis , they correspond at the same time 
to the four elements and their quintessence 
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{dhiyalamba) of Brahma ; and this Fiery Energy awakens from its ground, 
ascends and suspires, pn'oceedmg {utkramya) like smoke m a drau^t, 
branchmg forth in ^lace, stem after stem {skandhat-skandham) . This, 
again, redects RV. IV. 6 where Agni, “the new-born, self-sprung isvaruh),^ 
the early-wake, u^difts his pillar of smoke, as it were a builder, and sup- 
ports the sky ”, or as in X. 45 7 “ with his bright flame attains the sky ” 
Analogous to Vedeha’s dream foretelling the birth of Mahosadha is Tisala’s 
dream of a great Fire, of which “ the tips of the quivering flames touched, 
as it were, the very sky” (ambaram va payontam, Kalpa Sutra 46).® 

To return to Buddhist sources Dabba the Mallian, who had become 
an Arhat at thel age of seven, and having thus already “ fulfilled his task ” 
served as the major-domo of a mcmasteiy, in charge of guests whenever any 
guests arrived late — and it often happened that guests arrived late on pur- 
pose, so as to be able to witness his “miraculous-exercise of power” {idht- 
pdtthariyam) — he used to “become a flame {tejo-dhdtum samapajptvd) 
and by that light show them to their lodgings , sometimes he would make 
his linger flame, and walk in front, followed by the guests” (Fin II 76) 
In the same way the Buddha himself is described as an “ expert m the ele- 
ment of fire” ( tejodhdtum-kusalo) and we are told that in his conflict with 
Ahi-naga (the Vedic Ahi-Vrtra, Namuci etc ) he “becomes a flame” {tejo- 
dhdtum satndpajjttvdpajjalt) and so “masters fire with fire” (te;asd tejam 
panyadiyeyym, Mahdvagga I 15 6, 7) An even more explicit prescription 
for the representations of the Buddha at Amaravati as a Pillar of Fire 
will be found in Digha Ntkdya III 27 where the Buddha says that after the 
delivery of a discourse “I became a flame {tejo-dhdtum samapajjitva) and 
rose into the air to the height of seven palm trees, and produced and made 
a flame to bum and smoke to the height of another seven palms ” In this 
transfiguration the Buddha was surely assuming his own most “ authentic 
form ” (svarupa) , and one cannot doubt but that the representations as 
a Pillar or Tree of Fire supported by a lotus are ultimately based on the 
unique and archetypal birth of Agni Vanaspati, the thousand-branched, 

4 Dhur has several pertinent senses, as “ supjxwt ”, “ pole of a chariot ”, and 
“ that which is pertinent ” In Vedic ntual the chanot-pole is very closely con- 
nected with Agni Identification of the Buddha with Agni {u^ar-budk, etc.) and 
IndiSgni is discussed in my Htndutsm and Buddhtsm, 1943 The identification 
of boith with the Axis Mundi has its equivalents in the Islamic gufb and Chnstian 
stauros doctnnes 

5 Svaruh, "self-sprung”, qualifies here the sacnficial-posl (yupa) made 
from a tree growing on its own roots, and planted as if m the same way growing 
naturally , it is m the same way that Vedeha’s newborn fire springs up of itself 

6 See the reproduction in otrfour, from a Western Indian MS, JISOA IV, 
1935, plate faang p 130 

7, Literally, “becomes, or enteisl into or coincides with, the element of Fire”, 
in other words, is “transfigured” 
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“bora in tihe lotus” {jsttijp. ..puikme), tcdd of in RV. VII. 33. 9-14, — be 
who d VO gacchdtt being, in fact, the Tatha-cgafa 

2. The Kindling of the Dry Wood 

The prototype for the Buddha’s victory in his dispute with the Jatila 
Kassapa whose sacrificial firewood would not burn, while the Buddha’s pile 
takes fire immediately {Mahavagga I 20 13), is to be found in Tattttriya 
Samkitd II 5 8 “Nrmedha and Paruchepa engaged in a theolc^cal dis- 
cussion , ‘ Let us generate fire in the dry wood ’, they said, ‘ to see which 
of us the more of a Brahman’ {brahmiydn) Nrmedha spoke , he generated 
(only) smoke Paruchepa spoke , he generated fire ” If this had been 
embodied in a Jataka, we should have found the Buddha saying “I, 
Bhikkhus, was then Paruchepa, and Nrmedha was Kassapa ” 

3 The Flame on a Buddha’s Head 

Of the flame on a Buddha’s head, so often represented in Sinhalese 
and Siamese images, the question is asked in the Saddharma Pundartka (text 
p 407), “By reason of what gnosis ijndna) is it that the TathSgata’s 
cramal protuberance imurdhriy-u^nisa) shmes {vibhdti)'^” The answer to 
this IS to be found in the Lahta Vtstara (Lefmann, p 3) where we are told 
that when the Buddha is in samddht, “ A ray, called the ‘ Ornament of tlie 
Ijght of Gnosis’ {jndmlokdlankdratn ndtna rasmh), proceeding from tlie 
opening in the cranial protuberance (u?m?a-vtvantardt) , moves above his 
head ” {upari^tdn murdhnah cac&ra) A more general explanation can be 
found in Bhagavad Gita XIV 11, “ Where there is gnosis, light springs forth 
(prakdsa upajdyate jndnam yada) from the orifices of the body” ® 

4 The Mara Dharsana 

The Bodhisatta’s conflict with Mara,® immediately antecedent to the 
Great Awakening, of which the defect of Ahi-naga in the Jatila fire-temple 
IS only another version, is a reflection of Indra’s Vrtra-hatya One may 
observe first in connection with the episode of the “temptation by the 
daughters of Mara” that the connection is already suggested by the fact 
that in the Vedic tradition the Dasa (Vrtra, Namuci, etc ) is said to have 
used “women as weapons” (RV V 30 9), and again, that Indra’s foe is 
said to have “ warred against the Bull with women ” (RV X 27 10) It 
IS, however, in connection with the fact that the Bodhisatta is deserted by 

8 For other parallels see my “ Lila ” in ]AOS 61, 1941, p 100 As re- 
marked by St Thomas Aquinas, bodily refulgence is natural m a glorified body, 
but miraculous in a natural body (Sum Theol III, 45 2) 

9 Mara, i e Mftyu, Death, is sometimes also referred to by the Vedic name 
of Namua (.S I 67), and is also descnbed as “footless” (apada, A IV. 434, 
M I 160), le., as a Serpent, an Ahi, cf SB I 6 3 9 Mara also appears as a 
hrssing Nagaraja (S I 106) 
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the temhed Gods and fights his battle “alone” that a profounder parallel 
can be drawn 

In the Mara-dhargaija {Jataka I 72f ), as Mara’s army is approadiing, 
we are told that the Great Person “sat there alone (ekako) ” He consider- 
ed, “ This assembled host is putting forth its mighty effort and force against 
me who am all alone But these ten cardinal-virtues {par army o) have 
long been imto me as a retinue whom I support {puUha-panjanasadisa) , 
and so, making them my shield, let me smite this host with the sword of car- 
dinal virtue and shatter it by my own strength ” The Great Person is 
“ alone,” and yet protected by a “ bodyguard ” {partjana) ' This is our 
clue , and we shall infer that this retinue really consists of the regenerate 
powers of the soul, assembled in samadht 

Then ten pdramiyo correspond to the “ skilful habits,” or “ functional 
virtuosities” {kusald dkammd) of Mil 33-8, where they are five, but with 
their subdivisions many more than five we are told that “ none of these 
will desert” {na parthdyanti) him who makes the first of them, right con- 
duct (filam) the basis of all, and that “composure” or “synthesis” {samd- 
dhi) IS their “culmination” {pamukka) to which they all incline and tend, 
just as the rafters of a domed roof “rest-together m” {sam-o-saram)^'^ the 
roofplate (kiita), which is called their “top’' {aggam') or, again, just as 
when a king goes into battle the divisions of his army “surround” (anu- 
panydyeyyum) him This analogy, in turn, derives from Aitareya Aranyaka 
III 21 ( = SA VIII) where “ the Breath (immanent solar Self) is a pillar 
and just as (in a domed building) all the other beams are composed 
{samdhttah = ‘are in samadht’) in the king-post (sdla-vamsa) , so in this 
Breath the powers (indnydnt) of eye, ear, mind and voice, body and whole 
self are composed ” , in other words, the Breath is the “ agreement ” or “ con- 
junction” {samyoga, AA II 1 5) of the powers, and they are unified in it 

10 The Adversary is' sometimes descnbed as Abhunati, eg in RV III 51 3 
where Indra is abhtmatt-han The conflict is thus, from the beginning, with Self- 
will or egotism, abhtmana, ahamkara , Philo’s oihts, or self-affirmation 

11 In the same way the Buddhist “ takes refuge {saranam) " in the Buddha 
as his resort The root is sn, and it is noteworthy that in the Brahmana contexts 
the powers of the soul (prdndh, mdrtyam) are said to “ resort ” {srtyanti) to the 
Bieath, and are descnbed as its “glones” (srtyah) , and that as the mdnydni are 
collectively Indtaiji, so these “glones” are collertively Sri, “the kingdom, the 
power and the glory ” of the true king in command of all hisl resources This is 
also the basis of the symbolism of divine and royal crowns and glories (nimbus), 
Viri and its intensive Vsri implying both to lean against, converge towards and 
dmte in, and a being radiant Beams radiate from their common centre, and one 
could express the whole idea in English by saying that the King is surrounded and 
supjXMted by the beams of his glory just as the roofplate of a dome is surrounded 
and supported by a arde of “ nbs ”, whidi are also “ beams The root plate is 
their “ penchanL” 
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(ekadha bhavanti, Kau$ Up. III. 3, JUB IV 22 10, etc) It is already 
clear in what sense the Bodhisatta is “ alone ”, and at the same time sup- 
ported by a bodyguard he has “ collected his forces ” 

Indra, too, in his battle with Vftra was left all alone “ All the Gods 
who were thy friends deserted {ajahuh) these, flying in terror from Vitra’s 
snorting ; so Indra, be thy friendship with the Maruts , m all these battles 
thou shalt be the victor” (RV VIII. 96 7) It was “only when, shout- 
ing, they had joined with Indra in the arduous battle they (the Maruts) 
won thar sacrificial names” (RVI97.) The story is retold in Attar eya 
Brdhmana III 16 and 20, where it is further explained that "the Maruts 
are the Breaths iprdnah), the Maruts are his ‘ own men ’ {svapayah) , it was 
the Breaths that did not desert him {tom ndjafmh) ” 

In us, that is to say, the Maruts are the Breaths, the sensitive powers 
of the soul In divtnts, they are the commons (vtsah) in relation to Indra 
as Regnum (k^atra) Indra, as remarked by Sayana on RV V 2 3 being 
"Agm as Supreme Overlord" (tndrah paramaisvaryo ’ gnth), cf RV V31 
and AB. Ill 4 and IV 22 They are Indra’s “own” and take their name 
from him who is the Breath (prana), just as the indnymi, as these poweis 
are also called, take their name from him whose powers they are “ He (the 
solar and immanent Indra) is just the Breath (prana), for it is he who leads 
forth (pranayatt) all these children (prajd). These Breaths (pranah) are 
his ‘own ’ (svdh) and when he 'sleeps’ (svaptti), then these Breaths tliat 
arc his ‘own’ unite with him (aptyantt) , and that is why ‘sleep’ (svapm) 
IS called metaphysically ‘imion with one’s own’ (svapyaya) for they 
are then ‘ imbibed ’ (tad-dpitd bhavanti, Satapatha Brdhmana X5 3 14,15’^ 
So again in Chdndogya Up Yl 8 1 “sleep is a ‘coming into one’s own’ 
(svapiti = svam apito bhavati) ” 

12 In this connection it should be noted that agga-dvara (Jataka V 132 and 
263-4), thie doorway through which the Bodhisatta escapes, is by no means as 
some translators have suggested a “ stde-door ”, but the “top-door,” le, roof- 
plate of the domed house, through which those depart who, like the Bodhisattas 
in these contexts, have the power of levitation and flight See further my “ Sym- 
bolism of the Dome ”, IHQ XIV, 1938 , ” Pah kanwka ”, JAOS 50, 1930 , “-Eck- 
stein”, Speculum, XIV, 1939 This agga-dvara is the architectural eqmvrdent of 
Ihe Sundoor through which one “ escapes altogether ” 

).3 A regiment of the ” King’s Own ” 

14. The unification of the Breaths in the Breath is termed the "all-obtain- 
ing in the Breath” (prone sarvaptt, Kaus Up III 4) It is highly significant that 
this absorption of the faculties or powers of the soul is called a “ potation ” It is, 
m fact, Indra’s “stimulating draught of Soma” (dpdnta-manyus somah, RV. 
X 89 5) the ritual mutations (prattmdndnt) of the reality do not deceive him 
who must have, not what men drink here, but "what the Brahmans mean by 
Soma” (tb and X.85 4), le, the Breaths (soma prana vrn, Maxtrx Up VI 35), 
in which one sacrifices metaphysically (adfw parokfom juhoti, TS 1 6 4 5 etc). 
See further my “ Atmavaifia ” in HfAS VI 1942 
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This elaborate hermeneia (mruktamy^ develi^the connotations of “ good al- 
lies ” isvdpayak, su V dp) in terms of sva, “ own ” ccanbined (1) with apiy/ i, 
to enter or merge into and (2) with d-pd, to dnnk in What is, then assert- 
ed is that Indra, the solar and real Self that sees, hears, thinks, etc, in us 
(JUB I 28, 29, etc ) is Mily in full possession and command of his own mih- 
tant powers when these are withdrawn from their objects and concentrated m 
himself 

This state of continence, self-possession and composure {svadhd, sva- 
sthatd, svatantram, svardj, etc ) is often termed a “sleep” (svapna) The 
immanent person is said to be “ asleep ” when, reclaiming the functions of the 
Breaths, he is at rest in the heart and restrains {grhndti) them, and he is 
then, as it were, a great King m full possession of all his powers {BrhaddT- 
anyaka Up ll I 17) , this is a state of “ self-illumination " , and being thus 
“asleep, he over-steps (attkrdmati) these worlds and the shapes (rupdni) of 
Death” {ib IV 3 7, 14) 

It IS, then, just because he is “ collected ” and “ composed, ” “ asleep ” 
or “ in samddki, ” or to express the same in other words is exhilarated by the 
draught of Soma, the sacrificial life-blood of the outer self, that Indra, now 
undistracted by any aesthetic expenence, can count upon the Maruts, the 
Breaths, as his own loyal subjects, and though otherwise “ alone, ” is able to 
overcome Vrtra, the Evil {pdpman), Death (mrtyu) He is the Gjnqueror 
who has overcome himself These conceptions of Royal Power and of Vic- 
tory survive in the Artha^astra, where “the whole of this science (of Kingly 
Rule) pertains to the victory over the powers of perception and action ” 
(Arthasdstra I 6) 

Let us repeat that it is in “ sleep ” that one overcomes the forms of 
Death, and that this deep “ sleep ” is not the irrational slumber of this world’s 
waking consciousness, but the sleeplike and deathlike composure {samddhi) 
of the contemplative that is really a being wide awake, with the ever-open 
eyes of the Immortals who never sleep These inverted values are well known , 
that our presently active life is a “ dream ” from which we shall some day 
awaken, and bemg awake shall seem to be asleep, is a conception that occurs 

15 Not to be confused either with tin etymology in the narrow sense of the 
word, or with a punning for the sake of punning, explanations of this kind, based 
on the hypothesis of intrinsic connections of sounds with meanings, are of great 
value in the exegesis of the connotations of a given term , see further my “ Nirukta 
= Heimeneia ” in Vtivabharati, NS II, 1936 

16 This IS by no means only an Indian conception Cf Hermes Tnsmegistus 

Lib 11" Once when in contemplation of the reahties while my bodily jxiwers 

of perception had been restrained (kalaschethew, implying also ‘possession’) by 
sleep, ’—yet not such deep as that of men weighed down by repletion or by bodily 
weariness, ” and see also Plato, Republic 476, 520, 521, Ttmaeus 52, 71, Theatetus 
158 
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again and again throughout the metaphysical literature of the world.'' So 
m the Bhagfivad Gita (II. 69 and III. 41, 43) we find . “ When it is night for 
all beings, then is the Controller {samyamt, i e of the sensitive powers) 
awake . and when other beings are ‘ awake then it is night for the silent-sage 
who venly sees Controlling the sensitive powers m their source 

{mdriyaot adou myamya), do thou repulse the Evil One (pdpmdnam pra- 
jaht) , the Adversary m the shape of Desire {kamarupam) This last 
exhortation, which would be altogether in place in a Pali Buddhist context, 
where Mara, I^pimant is identified with Kamadeva, is addressed in fact by 
Krishna to Arjuna, i e Indra ' The inverted senses of sleep and waking are 
also found in Buddhist contexts , the exhortation is generally to awaken from 
the sleep of this world’s dreams (S I 4, Jtivuttaka p 41, etc ), but we are 
also told that “the Wake is asleep (buddho soppati), with him, O Mara, 
what hast thou to do ’ ” (SI 107 The Bodhisatta’s impassibility is his 
invulnerability ) 

It has now, perhaps, been sufficiently shown that India’s and the Bodh- 
isatta’s conquests of Death are versions of one and the same Mythos , that 
the Mara Dhar?aija is not in its Buddhist context a fanaful enhancement of 
the historical legend but a restatement ot the essential and long known 
truth that he only can say “ Get these behind me, Satan ’’ who, having re- 
collected himself in “sleep” or “contemplation” (or however we may ex- 

17 " This ■whole bad dream, whatever it be, whether of garlands or gold ” 
(RV VIII 47 5) “The dream state, whether a man be asleep or awake consists 
in just this, the mistaking of appearance for the reality” (Plato, Republic 476) 

“ Would that you too, my son, had passed out of yourself, so that you might have 
seen, not as men see dream figures in their sleep, but as one who is awake ” (Her- 
mes Tnsmegistus, Lib XIII 4) “So long as thou art engaged in the conversa- 
tion of wakefulness, how wilt thou catch any scent of the conversation of sleep ^ God 
sent a drowsiness upon 'Omar he dreamed that a voice came to him from 
God , his spirit heard that voice which is the origin of every cry and sound , that, 
indeed, is the Voice, and the rest are echoes” (Rumi, Mathnawi I 569,2104 f ) 

“ ‘ Thy will be done ’ the pnmary meaning is, that we should be asleep to all 
things, imaware of time and diapes and creatures The doctors say that being 
‘ nght asleep ’ [ i= Skr sufupta ] a man might sleep a hundred years, unware of 
creatures, time or shapes, and yet aware of God at work within him So saith the 
soul in the Book of Love ‘I sleep, but my heart waketh ’ So when all creatures 
1 1 = ^ bhutSni ] are asleep in thee, then mayest thou know what God is ■working 
in thee ” (Meister Eckhart, Pfeiffer pp 207, 208) The Indian " deep sleep ” doc- 
trine IS nothing uniquely or peculiarly Indian ' 

See also P. Arunachalam, “ Luminous Sleep ’ in Studies and T randations, Co- 
lombo, 1937 ; and my “ Recollection, Indian and Platonic,” JAOS Supplement, 1944 

18 'The Buddha as, to Mara’s worldly eye, asleep in his cell, but actually 
“ recollected, mmdful, considenng his nstng up again,” or “ resurrection ” The 
" hon rest ” (sihaseyyam ) , via, lying on the nght side, with one foot above the 
other, 13 actually the pose assumed in the Panmbbana, and the context throws hght 
on the distinction between this “ death ” and an “ annihilation ” 
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press It) IS from the very fact of his emancipation from all predilections and 
disgusts, immune to every shape or weap<»i that Death can assume or wield. 

5 Mara’s Headless Troops 

M Hackin has reproduced a stua» sculpture from Hadda, representing 
a demon, a member of Mara’s army, m the act of raising his hands and re- 
moving his own head Such a representation reflects the statements of the 
Mahdvastu (Senart, 2 410) that of Mara’s troops “some were headless 
trunks’’’ (anye asir^aka kabandkah) and the Ldtta Vtstara (ch 21, Lefmann 
p 306) that “some were headless’’ (kecid losir^h) As shown above, the 
Mara Dhaisana is itself a recension of Indra’s older fight against Vftra- 
Namuci-Mrtyu , and that there are headless warriors m the host of the 
Gandharva Soma-Rak§asas who oppose him appears already m Atharva Veda 
IV 18 4 where unnamed Gods are invoked to lay low the “crestless and 
headless (vi&tkhan vigrivdn) sorcerers’’, and Rgveda VII 104 7 where Indra 
is invoked to "let the headless (vigrivasah) followers-of-mert-gods perish ” 2 ® 


19. J Hackin, La sculpture tndtenne et tdretaine au Musee Gurnet, Pans 1931, 
p 9 and pi XIV 

20. I have dealt with the subject of the other-worldly magicians who can play 
fast and loose with their own heads more fully in “ Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, Indra and Namuci ’’ in Speculum XIX, 1944, pp 104-25, and in “ Headless 
Magicians, and an Act of Truth’’ to appear immediately in JAOS (1944). 



THE AGE OF THE ARTHASASTRA 
By 

Dr A B KEITH, MA, dlitt, llj), dc l , i o s . f b a , Bar-at Law 

The age of the ArthaSastra depends essentially on the relation of the 
work of Megasthenes to the ArthaSastra It is necessary therefore to exa- 
mine this question in some detail with a view to ascertain how far the facts 
recorded by Megasthenes accord with those reported in the Artha^stra 

There is no doubt that in many respects Megasthenes is adequately m- 
formed with regard to events in India, but there are undoubtedly numerous 
matters in which he shows himself not to be master of the situation It is 
apparent from the combined evidence of Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo that he 
did not appreciate the full importance of the village and of its officers Nor 
does he show any appreciation that the essential ground of the desire for child- 
ren lay in the honour paid to the dead through sacnfice Further, in giving 
the philosophers the first place, the agriculturists the second, the warriors 
the fifth, and the counsellors of the king the seventh place, he expresses him- 
self, not from the point of view of an Indian, but from the standpoint of a 
Hellene educated in philosophy No Hindu would ever have placed the 
K?atriyas fifth, nor the royal counsellors seventh Elsewhere he seems to 
generalise the habits which were practised m Brahmanical circles, as when 
he mentions the failure to drink wine ^ Perhaps too his essential declaration 
that no Indian could be a slave is due to the same cause ^ 

In some cases he appears to introduce into India facts and customs 
which were familiar to him in other lands This is one way to account for 
his assertion with regard to milestones, for which in India no word can be 
found , the idea may have been denved by him from Egypt or Persia » On the 
other hand the matter would be one of personal observation , the statement 
that milestones existed would be very strange if made without justification ; 
and it IS more probable that the practice was known under Candragupta as 
a device introduced from Persia At the same time it seems more probable 
that he borrowed the measurement of the land ascnbed to India from the 
actual measurement made in Egypt to determine the boundanes of property 
which were obscured by the rising of the Nile* There is no contemporary 
reference to any such measurement made in India, and the process was not one 
which was necessarily seen by a stranger It is also possible that he borrow- 
ed from Egypt certain terminology with regard to officers charged with the 

1. Stein, Megasthenes, pp, 90-2 2 Stein, Megasthenes, pp 109 ff 

3. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 18-21 4 Stein, Megasthenes, p 22 
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division of land On the other hand his account of the board which dealt 
with the care of foreigners, watching their mode of life, escorting them out 
of the country, and sending their property to their relatives in case of their 
death, was presumably a matter in which he was coiKemed officially. 

In other respects we may ascnbe misunderstanding to Megasthenes He 
asserts that the horse and the elephant were reserved for the king, clearly 
exaggerating the position In other places he idealises 

In many respects the accounts of Megasthenes agree with the facts re- 
corded m the ArthaMstra Megasthenes tells us of the royal way which is 
the merchant high road of Kaufilya, the watering of the fields by canals, 
but sluice doors are mentioned by neither,’ and the fruitfulness of India 
Kauplya lays down the confluence of two streams as a good place for a for- 
tification and authorises its formation as four-sided Megasthenes ascribes 
both these characteristics to Palimbothra In other particulars they perhaps 
agree They agree also in extolling the ments of the elephants of the Pra- 
cyas They concur also in the height of the elephants, and both record the 
use of foot-fetters, pillars, and female elephants to win over and tame the 
elephants The means of healing these animals mentioned by Megasthenes 
are probably correctly given The praise of polygamy and the anxiety to 
have children are fully attested by the Arthasas^ra The many notices of 
the king are in part paralleled in Kautilya, especially with regard to massage 
There are some other details in which the accounts agree, but these are not 
numerous, and they lack particularity In certain matters there is a simila- 
rity between the account given by Megasthenes regarding the people of the 
land and the spies, but the similarity is only general and lacks all precision 
For the warriors on the other hand Megasthenes’ account appears to be cre- 
ditable With regard to the Amatyas there is only a general similarity, and 
in the account given of the self-governing cities one can only work out a 
certain parallelism® 

On the other hand there are great differences in many details There 
is nothing in the Artha^astra regarding milestones, but it is uncertain whether 
any value lies in this contrast The measurement of water is not recorded 
in the Arthaiiastra, which recognises the existence of private water streams 
The ArthaSastra forbids the use of wood for a fort, and requires stone work, 
while the discoveries in 1899 revealed portions of the old wooden walls of 
the city described by Megasthenes ’ Moreover Kauplya requires the forma- 
tion of three moats round a fort, while in the account of Megasthenes there 
is mention only of one, and there are differences in the measurements that 
are given Building in stone is established in the Artha§astra, buildmg in 
wood 18 hardly known 

5. Stem, Megasthenes, pp 25-26 

6 . Stem, Megasthenes, pp. 224-32 , Cf Tirnmer, Megasthenes, pp. 231, 232. 

7. Stem, Megasthenes, pp. 28-47 
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The ArthaSistra has a longer list of masters and servants with regard 
to the elephants, and gives a longer hst of the food which is suitable for them 
in companson with the grass referred to by Megasthenes Megasthenes al- 
leges a monopoly of horses and of elephants in the king the Arthasastra 
knows nothing of this, and we may legitimately ascribe the assertion to an 
error of Megasthenes® Megasthenes again is far behind the ArthaSastra in 
his account of the wealth of India in metals The technical and rh(»tTnca! 
knowledge for working the metals, partly for ornament, partly for use, is dis- 
tinctly greater in the Artha^astra The management of the mines is reserv- 
ed entirely to the state which gives concessions to private persons only at a 
rent or for a share in the produce The many officers who were appointed to 
locdi after these questions, mine controllers, controllers of useful metals, con- 
Irtdlers of money, controllers of salt, controllers of gold, goldsmiths, and the 
conditions legally developed of private use, justify the conclusion that a higher 
state of culture existed in the time of the Artha4astra than in the notices of 
Megasthenes 

In his account of the king Megasthenes omits all notice of such matters 
as the women carrying bows m the palace, which reminds us of the practices 
of the classical drama He is equally ignorant of the presence of eunuchs 
and of Kmatas ® They appear to have been appointed in later times to those 
tasks The picture given in the ArthaMstra is of a fuller and more imposing 
ceremony than is envisaged in Megasthenes It is noteworthy also that the 
term Yavana or YavanI is not mentioned by Kautilya, who if minister ol 
Candragupta must have come into political connection with the Greeks 

Megasthenes records a shutting off of the king’s road by means of cords 
The Artha^stra on the other hand knows of other occasions and of other 
means of clearing the way for the king Megasthenes also ascnbes to the 
king the practice ot going out to perform a sacnfice, which is unknown to 
the Arthasastra, and also to the law books Megasthenes also in his account 
of the exit of the king gives a description of music being played, and des- 
cribes his escort of women and the punishment of death, which is prescribed 
for those people who press forward towards them 

Megasthenes recognises the devotion of the king to the decision of legal 
cases which are brought before him “ In this respect there is a marked dis- 
tinction between him and Kautilya, who gives no direct prescnption for the 
activity of the king m deciding cases brought before him Moreover he has 
left little time to engage in such occupations by reason of the programme of 
his daily toil In any case Kautilya differs entirely from Megasthenes with 
regard to the manner in which he performs his duty We may admit that 
the attention given to legal questions by the king according to Megasthenes 


8 Frag. XXXVI, I 

10 Stein, Megasthenes, pp 78-87 


9 Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 74-7 
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exceeds his usual ^racbce, bul there is no doubt that the king in the Artha- 
iastra makes a good deal less of his legal work 

The Arthafiastra treats of the king as practically doing little judidal 
work, and it also draws a distinction between civil suits and police business. 
The Arthaiastra distinguishes between three Dharmasthas and three Pra- 
destrs, while Megasthenes in his account of the matter follows rather the 
account given in the Dharma4astras and like them allows the king the duty 
of deciding causes himself His position is much more simple and natural 
than the division of functions envisaged by the Artha4iastra, which implies 
n later date’* 

The sources of income of the king are given by the ArthaSastra in much 
greater detail than by Megasthenes Megasthenes knows nothing of other 
taxes than a quarter which he asserts was paid by the owners of the whole 
land to the king, and he maintains that the whole land belonged to the king 
The Artha^stra’* shows a distinction between the lands assigned to the king 
and the land in general, and suggests that there is no question of a consistent 
amount of taxation levied on the royal land, though the usual sum was 
obviously a sixth. 

The financial business of the state is differently conceived by Megas- 
thenes and the Arthasastra. Megasthenes contemplates a collegial manage- 
ment by guardians of the treasury, the Arthaiastra has no proper treasurer, 
though in a certain sense the Sannidhatr serves for this purpose. Equally 
there are no Tamiai to be masters of the treasury in the Arthaiastra The 
Koiadhyafcsa is only subordinate to the Sannidhatr and has only the rank 
of an inferior The Samahartr has no place as responsible for the handing 
out of treasure The treatment of finance therefore differs essentially bet- 
ween Megasthenes and Kautilya , the system is fundamentally differently 
organised 

Megasthenes assigns liturgies of the hand workers to the king in accord- 
ance with the views of the Dharmaiastras, representing the practice of an 
older date than the system of taxes which is prescribed in the ArthaiSastra 
Similarly Megasthenes shows little knowledge of the organisation of the army, 
of the higher officers, and of the administration, which according to the Artha- 
iastra was distinct from the leading of the troops What is far more im- 
portant however, there is little sign in the Arthaiastra of any organisation 
which would correspond to the control of the great forces necessarily to be 
assumed as required by Candragupta It is interesting that we have no full 
account of the forces by Megasthenes, but the account given by the Artha- 
iastra IS obviously incompatible with the magnitude of an empire 

12. Stem, Megasthenes, pp 79, 80 13 Frag I 44-6 

14, Stem, Megasthenes, pp 127-9 
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There is a considerable distinction between the account of the hi^ier 
officials given by Megasthenes and by the Arthalastra Megasthenes appears 
to pass over the Mantrin of the king in personal concerns, or to recktsi him 
with the other Mantnns. The whole system in the Arthalastra is more 
elaborate ; there is a greater division of functions, as we have seen in the 
case of police officers and of those who decide civil causes The function- 
aries in the Arthalastra are far more numerous and of varied character. 
What IS remarkable is that Megasthenes contemplates the existence of boards 
of five in charge of various concerns, in contrast to the single overseer who 
is assigned functions by Kaufilya. The Agoranomoi" are rather controllers 
of land than market functionaries and possibly Megasthenes’ account may 
have been influenced by Plato’s Laws The distinction between Megasthenes 
and the Arthalastra on the collegiate principle is decidedly remarkable 
Smith^® considers that the Pentads are an official development of the un- 
official Pancayat, but that is not probable, for a Pancayat is essentially a 
private institution which has specially the function of deciding disputed cases 
It IS important to note that in the Arthalastra there is no provision for the 
working together of any officials as a Synarchy Any connection between 
officials does not exist 

The account of Megasthenes is noteworthy for the absence of a head of 
the six Pentads and the division into six groups of five ’’ Whereas the Artha- 
lastra knows of a head of the town, the Nagaraka, with four subordinate 
Sthanikas, and a number of Gopas, whose occupations were partly of a fiscal 
and partly of a political character. The distinction between the thirty magis- 
trates of Megasthenes without any presiding body is remarkable The func- 
tions of certain Pentads are not even recorded in the Athasastra as in the 
assignment of places of stay, the burial of the dead of strangers, and the 
imposition of tenths There is no connection between the Nagaraka and the 
overseer of weights , according to Megasthenes the fourth Pentad functioned 
within the body of officials of the state, and the shrines were the common 
business of the Synarchy It is clear that there is a complete difference in 
the structure of the magistracies between Megasthenes and Kautilya, and 
the question does arise whether Megasthenes is trustworthy in reporting what 
he has seen It is difficult to see the source from which he has taken his 
facts There were five Astynomoi for the state and the Fhraeus in Athens, 
but the parallelism is very far from close. There is a further consideration 
that there are six Pentads assigned to the military officials. He gives a 
Nauarch and five officials , an overseer over the cattle, and five officials , five 
officials over the foot, over the horse, over the chariots, and over the ele- 
phants His notice of a Nauarch is a remarkable fact, for there is not the 

15 Stem, Megasthenes, pp 233, 234, suggests agronomoi 

16 Ind Ant, XXXIV, (1905), 200. 

17 Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 264-6 
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sbghtest hint in the ArttiaSastra of a fleet serving military purposes, nor a 
fleet commandant He knows of course a Navadhyaki$a, but he assigns to 
him fiscal and business activities only , he raises harbour duties, charges for 
voyages, and ships ; he watches the trade done in journeys and collects the 
monies due ; his duty is to drive away pirate ships and ships passing enemy 
boundaries, and those which disturb the peace in the harboured® There is 
no question in the fourth century ac of shipping being known to India, 
and the very restricted functions of the Navadhyak^a are quite incompatible 
with sea fighting Kaufilya shows no affection for shipping, though he knows 
of the use of ships as helping to bridge over a river. 

The overseer in charge of cattle and the five officials assigned to him in 
Megasthenes’ account are not known to the Artha^stra, and the use of cattle 
for the purpose of carrying goods is apparently rare in war time The oc- 
cupations assigned to the officer in charge of cattle include oversight of musi- 
aans which is a cunous prescription He had also charge of the men em- 
ployed with regard to the horses, a function assigned in the Artha^astra to 
the charge of the master of the cavalry Similarly the care of the machines 
is put down by Kautilya to the Ayudhagaradhyak$a, and the bringing up of 
the machines was in the Artha^stra assigned to the charge of labourers, who 
were under the command of the PraSastr The practice of foraging was in 
the view of Megasthenes accompanied by music, which was obviously un- 
suited to a warlike undertaking The collegiate command of the foot, the 
horse, the chariots, and the elephants is quite unknown to Kautilya, who has 
an overseer chiefly devoted to administrative duties for each section of the 
army Megasthenes cilso appears to assign administrative functions to his 
Pentads, but the numbers are somewhat suspicious and suggest that there 
may be some confusion in his mind. The same remark applies to his asser- 
tion that they made use of horses and elephants without bits 

His account of the land workers, the herdsmen and the hunters, differs in 
Megasthenes to a considerable extent from the descriptions given in the Artha- 
Sastra, but there is nothing of essential importance. In the account of traders 
the Arthaiatra proves the existence of an extensive handwork industry, to some 
extent a great industry, as is shown by the existence of merchants of establish- 
ed and considerable positions in compcirison with the descnptions in Megas- 
thenes The spies are developed elaborately in the ArthaSastra , some groups 
are also found in Megasthenes, but there are many more mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya they come from all castes and occupations, while Megasthenes 
treats tl» whole body as a single element of the state 

The description given by Megasthenes of religious practices is too meagre 
to allow of any real comparison with the Artha'Mstra It is possible that the 
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beginning of the rainy season, when the new year of the Mauryas fell, there 
were festivals, at which prophecies were derived from signs, or from the mouth 
of spmtual persons, of which the Arthaiastra tells us nothing Megasthenes 
bears testimony also to a great meeting, but of this we have no information 
at all in the Artha^astra nor m other sources Megasthenes also records no- 
thing of the work of the three spiritual authorities, Rtvij, Acarya, and Puro- 
hita , the Purohita evidently played a political part and he had servants under 
him. It 18 suggested that Megasthenes tells us nothing of these three, because 
he knew the king rather in the camp than in the palace, but the Purohita must 
have been present also in the camp 

From these points of difference Stein concludes against the contemporanei- 
ty of the Artha^stra and of Megasthenes, and he doubts the genuineness of the 
ascription of the ArthaMstra to Candragupta’s mimster The similarities 
which are visible between the two authorities depend on matters of a general 
character which are equally valid today This can be said safely of the water- 
ing of the land, of the double crops which it bears, the position of the forts, 
which depends on the condition of the surrounding ground, the embrasures, 
the carrying away of the water, or the training of elephants, or again poly- 
gamy, or the eagerness for children, the life of the king tind the spies, which 
IS common form in oriental kingship On the other hand the differences be- 
tween Megasthenes and the ArthaSastra often touch on essential facts, and 
point essentially to a distinction in date between the two authorities 

The arguments for asserting the similarity of the Artha§astra and of Me- 
gasthenes given by Mr. N N. Ghosh, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, Al- 
lahabad University, presented in the University of Allahabad Studies History 
Section, 1942, do not seriously meet the points urged by Dr Stem He cites 
the statements made by Megasthenes about the king leaving his palace to judge 
cases, and compares a passage of Kautilya,^^ without noting that the passage 
refers only to the attitude of the king towards petitioners, and not specifically 
to seekers after jusUce Similarly Megasthenes’ reference to the king having 
no time to sleep dunng the day doubtless agrees with the assertion of the 
Arthasfetra, according to which, the whole of the day and the greater part of 
the night are fully occupied in various kinds of work , but there is no similari- 
ty in the two passages Again Megasthenes records the necessity of the king s 
changing his couch from time to time with a view to defeat plots against his 
life, but Kautilya speaks of the mechanical contnvances of the royal house 
He says that the king’s residential palace^® should have an elusive chamber 
provided with secret passages, an underground chamber connected with many 
secret passages for exits, and an upper story provided with a staircase hidden 

20, Stem, Megasthenes, pp 283, 284 
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in a wall. There is common to this account with that of Megasthenes only 
the desire to escape dangers to one’s life , the details of the Artha^tra are 
lackmg in Megasthenes The king according to M^asthenes has wo- 
men to care for his persm, but nothing is said of their being armed with, 
bows, as is duly recorded in the Artha4astra,“‘ a practice which appears to be- 
long to a definitely later date 

Similarly Megasthenes devotes attention to elephants as kept by the kmg. 
He asserts that a pnvate person may not keep either a horse or an elephant, 
which is not repeated by Kauplya The ArthaSstra has much information 
regardmg elephants which agrees closely enough with Megasthenes, but the 
facts are all commonplace and present no ground for believing in contempora- 
neity. 

Megasthenes’ account states also the existence of superintendents who en- 
quire mto births and deaths, with a view not only to levy a tax, but in order 
that births and deaths among high and low may not escape the cogmsance of 
the government. Kaufilya refers to the enquines made by the Gopas and 
Sthamkas, but he refers only to the fact of the number of tax payers, a dis- 
tinction of considerable importance 

Megasthenes’ referaice to superintendents of trade and commerce, and 
persons having charge of weights and measures, and those who supervised the 
manufactured articles, is said to have a corresponding picture in fuller detail 
in the ArthaMstra (II 16 , IV, 2) Unfortunately the distinction between the 
account given by Megasthenes and that of the Artha^stra is very great, and 
the fuller detail marks a definite distmction between the two accounts 

There is a like distinction between the account given by Megasthe- 
nes of a class of officers who collect taxes and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as those of wood-cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and miners, and the detailed account given by Kaufilsm of the arrangement 
of revenue collections under the Samahatr, under whom a large number of 
supenntendents worked to collect taxes from different sources Megas- 
thenes mentions mines, wood-cutters, and the construction of roads, but 
Kaufilya gives a much fuller picture with details of naming operations and 
metallurgical manufactures under the supenntendent of metals, called Lohadhy- 
alo?a Here again the distinction in detail marks the differences between the 
two accounts *• 

In like measure Kaufilya adds details on the subject of irrigation not found 
in the records of Megasthenes In connection with the water rates paid by the 
cultivators he speaks of four methods of irrigation, and in other places adds 
another two. Similarly he describes a fine levied on those who let out the 
water or hinder its flow. The point here of course is that the details given 
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are foreign to Megasthenes, and therefore are valueless for estaUish&g the 
simultaneity of the accounts givoi by Megasthenes and in the Artha438tra. 

It is suggested that book two of the Artha^stra, giving informatian about 
d^ails of the administration, gives a full picture of which a partial one is ob- 
tained in M^sthenes’ account, presenting mteresting points of similarity. But 
as a matter of fact that the pomts of similarity are few and far between The 
Artha^tra names the Sennpati as capable of leading the four arms of the 
foroe-mfantry, cavalry, el^hants, and chariots This corresponds to the divi- 
SKHi of Candragupta’s forces given by Megasthenes But the comparison is 
confined to the members of the army, which are common form in India, and 
Megasthenes expressly mentions that each section of the forces was in charge 
of a distmct Pentad of officers The difference is essential Megasthenes agam 
mentions the admiralty, but the admiral has no real resemblance to Kaufilya’s 
Navadhyaksa as we have already seen 

Megasthenes speaks of counsellors and assessors to deliberate on public 
affairs, and who form the smallest class, but are most highly respected This 
no doubt corresponds to the account given by Kautilya of the Mantrms and the 
Mantripari$ad , but this is common to all accounts, and the fact that Kautilya 
knows a Mantnn specially attached to the person of the king, who is ignored 
by Megasthenes, is passed over 

Megasthenes’ failure to recognise the character of the Indian castes and his 
division of the people mto seven classes, (1) philosophers, (2) husbandmen, 
(3) herdsmen and hunters, (4) traders, (5) warriors, (6) overseers, (7) 
counsellors, and assessors, are accepted by Mr Ghosh, and it is suggested that 
it may be inspired by his knowledge of Egyptian conditions 

The secunty of life and property in the time of Candragupta is attested 
by Megasthenes’ reference to theft as a very rare occurrence, and to houses and 
property being generally left unguarded Kautilya’s reference to the cus- 
tom of some parts of the house being left open, excluding the parts used by the 
women-folk, has clearly nothing to do with the times of Candragupta. The 
fomilianty of M^sthenes with the marriage dowry of a yoke of oxen cor- 
responds no doubt to the Area form of marriage mentioned by Kautilya, but 
there IS no real parallelism between the two passages. Megasthenes treats 
the matter as a clear case of purchase and knows no other 

It is contended that Kautilya was a mere papdit, as endless hair-splitting 
discussions in the book show, and could not be a statesman, as the traditional 
Kautilya was supposed to have been Dr Wmtemitz ** in special stresses the 
point that the book gives proof of the pedantry of a paind»t. and he denies the 
hall mark of an experienced administrator or the stamp of a statesman He 
does not believe that an Indian minister could have found time or inclination 
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to write a formal treatise of this type. It is admitted Jiat Kautilya was un- 
doubtedly a paipidit, and that the style of the book is scholastic, conforming to 
the recognised literary form, and to the conventions determinmg this kind of 
composition. It is objected, however, that, as argued by Professor Jacobi, the 
book displays uncommon admimstrative expenence such as one would expect 
in the work of a versatile and learned man. The point, however, is that there 
IS no trace of a commanding mtellect m the actual work before us It is an 
interesting and valuable production, throwing light on many subjects, but 
there is no proof that it is the production of a man who has lived the active 
life which is assigned by tradition to Kauplya There is no objection to an 
administrator having inclination, or bemg able to find the time, to expound po 
litical theories in the light of administrative expenence Haisa, Bhoja, and 
Kpsnadevaraya are decidedly doubtful examples, but more value attaches to 
Frederick the Great, Madhavacarya, Todarmal, Richelieu, Warren Hastings, 
Woodrow Wilson, Lenin and Churchill, but the point is that the Artha^stra 
does not exhibit any qualities of the type indicated 

Professor Wintemitz’s argument that the Artha^stra contemplates merely 
a small state, and not the affairs of a great empire, cannot be removed Mr. 
Ghosh argues that there are a number of passages in the text, which easily 
lend themselves to the mterpretation that the author had in mind the policy of 
a big empire when he built up his theories Unfortunately this is hardly borne 
out in the passages cited In I 5, there is merely a reference to undisputed 
sovereignty in the woild, and the same thing applies to a citation in 1 6, 
and the reference in IX 1, to the extent of the territory of the Raja Cakra- 
vartin from the Himalayas in the north to the sea, does not contradict in the 
slightest the essential characteristics of the work, which deals with states of 
small size That he had the conception of a large state is by no means proved 
by his recommendation of the number of members for the Mantriparisad He 
assigns the number to be as many as is required for the circumstances in oppo- 
sition to Manu, Brhaspati, and tJsanas, who recommend the number to be only 
12, 16, and 20 respectively That he contemplated a bigger state than that 
which Manu, Bfhaspati, and Usanas had in view may be clear, but it does not 
mean that he contemplated a large state, and the view receives no additional 
support from the reference in I 15, to the assembly of Indra consisting of a 
thousand sages We are certainly not carried beyond the magmtude of a com- 
paratively small state The suggestions in V 3, regarding the amounts pay- 
able to government servants are decidedly moderate Dr Ghosh’s view that 
the salaries are meant to be monthly depends cwi the interpretation of a pas- 
sage which yields no satisfactory sense ** 

Further, it is a matter of importance that there is no reference to Kautilya 
in the record of Megasthenes. It is of course true that Megasthenes is not 
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preserved intact, but it is decidedly remarkable that he should be totally silent 
with regard to Kautilya, if he played the part which is ascribed to him by 
later Indian tradition The silence of later Greek writers is a strong support 
for the view that nothing was said of Kautilya by Megasthenes, and that he 
was not credited with an important part in the achievements of Candragupta 
It 18 argued that Megasthenes did not write a history, but merely recorded cer- 
tain conditions which specially interested him He was not interested in in- 
dividuals but in institutions, and apart from Candragupta, to whose court he 
was an accredited ambassador, he hardly spoke of any other prominent indi- 
vidual of the court or country A parallel is cited in the failure of Y uan 
Chwang to mention in his records the name of Harsa’s court poet, Banabhatta 
But the parallelism is completely lacking Yuan Chwang had no occasion 
whatever to mention B^abhaUa, who formed no part of the essential cha- 
racteristics of Haifa’s work, and was not even a Buddhist 

Professor Hillebrandt =>“ held the view that the work arose in the school 
of Kautilya in whose name the views of the alleged author are cited m oppo- 
sition to other teachers The expressions iti Kautilyah, and neti Kautilyah, 
which are found about eighty times in the work suggest strongly that the 
Artha^stra could not have been a work of Kautilya himself, but must have 
arisen from a school of his To this contention it is objected that the usage was 
a literary etiquette observed by ancient Indian writers, especially when they 
had to criticise the views of well known previous writers and to assert their 
own views This is illustrated by a citation from ViSvarupa, the great com- 
mentator on Yajnavalkya, but obviously his authonty is of no value for the 
time of Kautilya The same remark applies to a like assertion made by the 
commentator, Medhatithi, on the Manusmfti, I 4 A more relevant example 
IS the fact that iti Vatsyayanah is used in the Kamasutra, and it is suggested 
that this remark is inserted by Vatsyayana himself It must be admitted 
that VMsySyana’s actual authorship of the Kamasutra is open to grave doubt, 
nor IS the date at all convincing 

It IS objected that reference to early authorities, which are made in the 
Artha^astra, would not have been inserted by a follower of the Kautilya school, 
long after the death of the founder, reproducing his doctrines which by that 
tune had evidently gained general recognition Who would have taken interest 
in exploded theories after Kautilya’s theories had gained recognition for cen- 
turies ’ A follower of Kautilya who accepted lum as his guru would not have 
referred to his opponents as acaryas, for his only gcarya was his guru , while 
it was quite reasonable for Kauplya himself to refer to previous writers, whose 
theories he had to meet and explode, with the deference that he did and to 
call them acSryas. It is to be feared that this is not a satisfactory conclusion, 
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and we can set off against his view the (pinion of Professor Jdly that the 
wh(rie work is likely to have been composed by a single person, probaWy a 
paiodit belonging to a school of polity and law, who, to render a dry subject 
interesting, introduced debates in which the Purvapaksa is put in the mouth 
of eminent sages, or of deities, whose names he got from the MahdUiarata or 
from tradition, while the Uttarapakja or Siddhanta is reserved for Kautilya 
It IS of course possible that there were works called ArthaSastra ascribed to 
sages of the past such as Brhaspati and Vi^allafcsa, extracts from which have 
been found in the commentary on Yajfiavalkaya by Vi§varupacarya But 
it must be regarded as frankly doubtful whether all the authors cited by the 
Arthalastra were actually writers of works, and still more whether any of 
them were as old as the alleged date of Kauitilya The fact that the order of 
precedence to which he assigns the authors is probably not the chronological 
order, but was the order of merit determined by the convenience to the Artha- 
§astra of discussion, is probably true enough, but there is not the slightest 
proof that the order was not possible to anyone except a great master Nor is 
it at all convincing to claim that the remark that the contents of all previous 
masters have been compressed in the Artha^astra is proof that the ArthaMs- 
tra was not the product of a school, because, if it were the product of a school, 
it would in that case have appealed to the traditions of the school itself, and 
not to older teachers who would have been looked upon as the leaders of rival 
schools. All that the Artha§astra really says is that the doctrines set forth 
by previous authonties have been made into the Artha^^tra by condensation. 

That the opinions of Kautilya are only given at second hand is suggested 
by their discussion ascribed to Bharadvaja in V. 6 , the idea that Kautilya, 
writing at first hand, should have contrasted his view with that of Bharadvaja 
IS frankly improbable, not to say unconvincing The fact appears to agree 
with the consideration that under the explanation of ApadeSa in the last 
book IS cited one of Kauplya’s sentences, from which the prima facie conclu- 
sion IS that Kautilya is quoted as an authority, not as an author 

It IS argued further in support of the theory of Kautilya’s authorslup 
that there is evidence of the anxiety of the author to strengthen the position 
of the king in the time of confusion and turmoil, and to make his king an 
accomplished, efficient, and virtuous ruler of men Though he has followed 
the traditions of the DharmaSstras, his book is free from their metaphysical 
speculations, and is solely concerned with the science of polity and admmis- 
tration In his anxiety to estaWish the undisputed authonty of Candragupta, 
he could not tolerate the existence of any other ruler but his king, resembling 
Richelieu in his anxiety to secure Louis XIV absolute sovereignty over 
Fiance. Refemng to the existence of republican states, e.g, Kmnboja, Su- 
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if 9 tra, Uochavika, Vrjika, Mallaka, Madraka, KumpaiUSlas, he goes on to 
IHiescnbe the means of destroying them by sowing seeds of dissension among 
them The Aitha^astra, however, does not contemplate the conqilete destnic- 
tKm of these tnbes, and it is perfectly obvious that the author did not believe 
m the establishment of an undisputed sovereignty for his royal master. 

The identity of Kautil 3 ra is maintained from the combined testimony of 
the Vayu, Matsya, and Brahmaixla Pucanas, the date of which is suggested 
to be as early as 250 a.d That date however is purely conjectural, and is 
probably a century at least too old His name as CSnakya is attested about 
the middle of the fifth century ad m the Ceylonese Chronicle, the Mahfi- 
vamsa. The Ceylon tradition gives further particulars of Oajjakya, that he 
was a learned Brahmm, a native of Tak$aiila, devoted to his mother and im- 
placable to his enemies, that he had a grudge against the last Nanda who had 
publicly insulted him, that he was the prime mover of the revolution against 
the Nandas, and that he ccmtinued to be a minister of Candragupta long 
after his accession It is suggested that Kaufilya was the name he assumed 
as the best suited to the theme of his book , such assumed names were not 
new in Indian literature What were the names like Vatavyadhi, Kaurjapa- 
danta, or Pi4una of the previous wnters mentioned in the Artha4astra but 
assumed names ’ It must however be admitted that this doctnne of assumed 
names accords much better with the theory of a school than with the actual 
writing of the text of the Artha^astra by Kautilya himself 

Another name of Kautilya as the servant of Candragupta is Vispugupta, 
which was altered to Kautilya after his destruction of the line of Nanda ac- 
cording to the Mudrarak^asa The date of the Mudraraksasa is doubtful 
It has been assigned to the time of Candragupta Vikramaditya, but that seems 
to be extremely improbable It is, however, probably later than the Raghu- 
vam^ of Kalidasa, and has been vanously ascribed to the seventh, eighth, 
and mnth centuries The value of the mention in the PUraiijas is far from 
great, for the contents thereof are very far from bemg verified day by day 
in the light of epigraphic evidence The Pancatantra is of course of no value 
as evidence The same condition applies to the remarics of Kamandaka, who 
really writes at seccHid hand. It is important, however, to note that Danxjfin 
in the Da^akumaracarita seems to use language, which recogmses the exist- 
ence of the ArthaiSastra but hardly its antiquity 

In opposition to these facts we have the statement in XV 1, that the 
SElstra has been made by one, who frcxn intolerance quickly rescued the scnp- 
tures and the science of weapiHis and the earth ruled by the Nandas A refer- 
oice has also been seen m II. 10, dealing with the mode of royal writs, which 
says that the rules have been made by Kautilya narendrartham , the term 
Narendra has been used m the Bpdunai>da Purapa for Maurya and there 
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Narendra is another name for Candragupta.®* It must be admitted to be 
curious that Narendra should be found here in the ArthaMstra for Candra- 
gupta, and that throughout the rest of the work he should be treated with 
absolute silence It is, to tell the truth, very difficult to accept this interpreta- 
tion of Narendra Still less likely is it that in I 4, Gupta should stand for 
Candragupta 

The name Kautplya, which is ^ubtless chosen from the suitability of 
the meamng, has been read as Kautflya by T Ganapati iSastri, but it may 
be feared that this correction is of no great value The omission of all refer- 
ences to Pathhputra, stressed by P*rofessor Jolly, is decidedly singular, for it 
was the capital held by Candragupta, and it is at least remarkable that there 
was no context for it in the Artha^stra It is further to be considered that 
the ArthaSastra has largely borrowed from the Yajnavalkyasmrti, and as the 
date of the latter is later than the third century a d , the Arthasastra must 
have come after it This argument has no weight in the eyes of T Gaijapati 
Sastri The date of Kaufalya having been fixed as the fourth century B c , 
it naturally follows that Yajnavalkya, from whom Kautalya has borrowed, 
should be anterior to the latter Besides the word Yajnavalkya is mentioned 
in the Gargadigana from the sutra of Pajnini From this it is clear that Pa- 
pini knew of a Yajnavalkya bom of the Yajnavalka Gotra Probably the 
same Yajnavalkya was the author of the Smrti and therefore earlier than 
Pajuni It IS to be feared that this evidence is inadequate Pairuni clearly 
cannot be asserted to have known of a Yajftavalkya, and there is no proba- 
bility that the Yajflavalkya Smrti is earlier than the third century a d 

The suggestion that the Arthasastra, covering as it does several branches 
of human knowledge, could not possibly be the production of a single author, 
but a composition by several authors, is certainly not disproved by the asser- 
tion of Kamaijidaka in the preface to his Nitisara It is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that Kamandaka, whose date is certainly later than the first century b c , 
IS to be credited with more accurate and reliable knowledge about Kautilya 
than we of the present day Professor Jacobi suggests the similarity between 
the text and Jainism, with special reference to the fact that the Nandisutra 
and the Anuyogadvarasutra of the Jain canon mention the Kautihyas His 
view is that redaction of the Jain canon and of the Kaufiliya fell to- 
gether Jainism declined after the penod of the Nandas, so that the canon 
must be dated about this period It is, however, to be noted that the lan- 
guage of the Jam canon is far later than the time of the Nandas, and, if the 
language could be changed, then the content also was far from secure We 
know the Jam tradition reveals early losses, and we have no right to hold 
that in substance or m detail our present canon goes back to the fourth cen- 
tury B-c Professor Jacobi further contends that there existed only three sys- 
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terns of philosophy at the time of the Artha§astra This is quite unfounded 
The Anvik^ild of the ArthaMstra merely denotes logic and dialectics as 
methods of mvestigation, and not any metaphysical teaching like the Adhyat- 
mavidya ;*• there is no assertion that it constituted the whole of philosophy 
He IS wrong also m denying that Jayanta is a Brahmamcal god. for he is 
found m the Sutras, and the view that m the third century A D the worship 
of the Ai6vins was antiquated totally lacks all evidence 

The evidence of the Kama^stra does not tell in favour of the antiquity 
of the Artha^stra But VatsySyana certainly knew the Arthasastra, and 
it IS very probable that he took its form for the model of his work, which, 
like the ArthaSastra, consists of prose discussions, with occasional verses, 
each chapter terminating with one or more 61okas In both the definitions 
and discussions are relieved by references to ancient tales and the device of 
quasi-debate betwen ancient sages It has been suggested by Dr Radhaku- 
mud Mookherji^^ that the author of the Kamasastra may have been the 
same as that of the ArthaSastra and of the Nytayabhasya, but this view has 
no probability whatever That the KamaSstra is much later than the Artha- 
Sstra, which is claimed by Professor Jacobi,^® is equally improbable Pro- 
fessor Jolly has disposed of all his arguments m this regard , the knowledge 
of the Vaisesika philosophy, which is found in the Kamasastra;, is irrelevant, 
because the ArthaMstra had no reason to mention the Vai§e§ika, if it con- 
sidered It to be of no value Again, if the Kamafetra knows Greek astro- 
logy, the Arthasastra mentions (II 24) two of the planets and disapproves 
(IX. 4) of the belief in the stars as influencing human destiny 

It must be noted also that in the Artha^stra (X 2) are to be found 
two verses cited which apparently are taken from Bhasa If the borrowing 
IS genume, this would accord fully with a date not before three hundred a d 
for the ArthaMstra This would agree well enough with the absence of any 
early evidence of the existence of Canakya as a writer. The Mahabharata, 
though it IS elaborate in its account of kingly duties, does not mention him, 
and the Mahabha§ya of Patafijali, though it knows well Candragupta and 
the Mauryas, is equally silent with regard to him On the other hand there 
IS plenty of evidence from about four hundred AD of the existence of the 
Arthasastra, which was clearly made use of by the Tantrakhyayika,^® which 
perhaps falls about four hundred ad 

There are other evidences of comparatively recent date of the Artha- 
i^tra The geographical outlook is wide It is very doubtful whether the 

36 Str Asutosh Memorial Volume, p 28 

37. Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, pp XIII, XIV 

38. Site Bui Akad 1911. pp 961 f , 1912, pp 841 ff Vatsyayana’s actual 
authorship ia speculative 

39 Jolly, Intr p 10 

40 Keith, Sanskrit Literature, pp 247.f 
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term Cina could have been used before the advent to power of the Tsin 
dynasty in China, and, if VSifiyu denotes Arabia as a source of horses/^ it 
IS unlikely that the term occurred in a work written under Candragupta ; 
similarly the word Suvapi^akudya is unlitely in a penod of that date More- 
over the Artha4astra presumes the existence of a craisiderable technical litera- 
ture on such topics as agriculture, architecture, chemistry, minmg, minerology, 
veterinary science, the treatment of trees, and the Sulbadhatu4&stra In a 
case of alchemy we are told of the conversKMi of base metals into gold, and 
we find the use of the term raso of mercury, which has hitherto not been 
traced further back than the Bower manuscript of the fourth century ad, 
cind in the works of Caraka and Susruta, the text of which is of very dubious 
date The impression of a late date, which is thus given, gains confirmation 
from the fact that alchemy appears clearly to have been imported into India 
and not to be of independent origin there If we assume a Graeco-Syfiiac 
origin, we must tend to place derivation in the early centunes of the Christian 
era With this accords well the use of the term surangd or surunga in the 
ArthaMstra in the sense of “ mine ”, if its source is, as is most probable, the 
Hellenistic Greek syrinx The number of chemical substances mentioned in 
the Artha^stra is longer than that of Susruta and other works, and it points 
to a later stage of the development of chemistry in the penod of Kautilya 
than at the time of Susruta This is an unquestioned fact, and the argument 
IS that Su4ruta dealt with only a small number of chemicals because his was 
a purely medical work, while the Artha§astra was not limited in scope, but 
concerned itself with a variety of subjects such as the manufacture of gold 
and other precious metals, the preparation of poison etc , and consequently 
refers to a good number of chemical substances The fact however points 
rather to the postenority of the ArthaSastra 

There is also evidence of considerable literary knowledge The chapter 
on Tantrayuktis presumes a long refinement in methods of exposition and of 
argument Anviksiki is defined to include Samkhya, Yoga, and Lxjkfiyata, 
which reflects the period when Samkhya and Yoga had established themselves 
as distinct schools, and when Lokayata had won a place for itself It is also 
certain that the use of techmcal grammatical terms in II 10, probably sug- 
gests knowledge of PSnini’s Astadhyayi The Arthasastra knows also other 
Arthai&astras and Dharma^astras, as well as treaties on Varta and Daiodaniti 
He shows full knowledge of writing, attested by his rules regarding registra- 
tion, the wording of documents including royal edicts and letters, and the 
use of written contracts, a point in which he differs distinctly from Megas- 
thenes He knows the mam story of the Mahabharata, and the accounts of 
Havana and D^akya can be traced to the Ramiayaija Many of the 
authorities wi ArthaSastra, which are cited are also recorded in the great epic. 


41 Persia is suggested by Meyer, Das Arthaiastra, p XLVII, 212 
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-where Kapika for instance appears as the counsdlor of Dhrtai^tra, and is 
given sayings for which parallds can be found in the Artha^dstra. It is also 
recorded (III. 7) that the Suta and Magadha of the Puigiqas are not to be 
confused with the ordinary Suta and Magadha, the product of mixed mama- 
ges, which is precisely the PuiSajic doctrine The form of the work, whidi 
is asserted to include a Sutra and a Bh^a according to a verse appended 
to the work, is not clearly defined, and does not give any impression of early 
composition The language has been alleged to be early We must of course 
distinguish two different things, m the first place the presence in the text of 
a large number of unusual words and meanings, in the second place the ex- 
istence of forms which can really claim to be archaic The former words 
are of course undemable, but they have nothing to do with the antiquity of 
the text , they are merely the outcome of its unique character The archaic 
nature of the forms in the second category is extremely doubtful T Gaipa- 
pati i§asti5“ gives a list which includes the following forms , irregular genders, 
rajjunia, ai&la, ami tram, sarpamrmokam , irregular formations, as m khadi- 
rabhih, anyatamasmin, paraficikam, margayuka , irregular compounds, such 
as jaradguh, daiatiraksa, ubhayatoratra, var§aratra, pa&ahna , irregularity 
of mood, as in adeyat, dk^kseta, rdhyatam , of form, as in prasvapayitva, 
nistarayitvd, apakrantavyam, anuvasitam , of usage, as in pratipatsyami, 
apavyyate , and of syntax, as in dapayet with two accusatives It is not 
necessary to examine the correctness of readmg, or the possibility of finding 
defences , for example dapayati with two accusatives is found in the epic, 
apavyayate in Manu, pratipatsyami has parallels, paicahna is analogical , 
there are other post-Paninean parallels for the other passages, while the form 
fideyat is probably like parancika a mere error of the text In any case none 
of the passages can be said to be in any genuine sense of the word archaic 

With this position as regards language, the metncal condition of the 
work corresponds entirely In the first place the §ldca is handled with great 
care to make it ccmform to the developed rules of the metre , it is far more 
accurate than the 61oka of the Mahabharata, or of that of the Brhaddevafa, 
and this suggests that the 41dca belongs to a later date than the time of 
Candragupta In the second place we find seven tnstubh stanzas which are 
either of the Indravajra or the Upajati type This is extremely significant, 
for whether the verses are original or are merely quoted they establish this 
form of metre as existing at the time of the composition of the work It is 
significant that the practice of assimilating the four verses of a tristubh stanza 
IS decidedly late The Vedic texts and the early epic show clearly that the 
practice had not yet come into force, and, when it is found, it must be re- 
cogmsed that artistic canons had come to affect the metre In accordance 
with this are the elaborate rules given m II 10, regarding the preparation of 
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edicts, which betray acquaintance with the principles of the AlariikaraSastra, 
It should also be noted that we find an example (II 12) of the Aupachanda- 
saka metre, which, though not an early form, is found in the later epic 
It is impossible to find any support for an early date for the Artha^stra 
in the Hindu Polity of K P. Jayaswal. In his opinion Megasthenes and the 
ArthaSastra are contemporary He accepts further the posteriority of Yajfla- 
valkya to the Artha4astra, holding that his code is based for law proper 
mainly on the Artha^stra The date of Yajflavalkya^’ is determined by the 
pumshment provided for the forgery of coins, styled Nanaka The period 
would therefore be about 150 to 200 ad It must be remembered of course 
that the date of Yajfiavalkya is uncertain, as the Smrti is made up of vanous 
parts, and a definite date is hard to assign “ But it is perfectly clear that 
Yajfiavalkya is a late author, and the fact that he was used by the Artha- 
Sastra has been definitely proved by Professor Jolly Professor Jolly’s^® 
evidence that the Artha^tra borrows from the Smrti text and not vice 
versa, is conclusive evidence that the Artha4astra belongs to a comparatively 
late date 

Equally unavailing are the arguments urged by J Meyer''® The at- 
traction to him of the supposition of the writing of the work by the Chancellor 
of Candragupta has blinded him to the facts of the case He ignores the 
argument of KSJidas Nag®’ that the diplomacy of Kauplya is not that of a 
centralised empire, and does not show any trace of the centralisation of 
Candragupta’s imperialism Yet the fact was obvious to Mr Monahan,®* 
and drove him to the conclusion that the work must have been composed 
before the imperial system of Candragupta was started 

Nothing also is to be gained from the contentions of Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji, who seeks veiled references to Candragupta in several passages of 
the ArthaMstra, and argues that the verse added to the end of the book, 
asserting the conquest of the Nandas, was due to the author, and is an essen- 
tial part of the Artha^stra It is the only passage which refers clearly to 
the defeat of the Nandas, and there is no leason to believe that it belongs to 
the original work There is already a metrical conclusion 

B C J Tunmer®* has given a valuable comparison of the work of 
Megasthenes with the information which can be obtained from Indian texts 
In her opimon the Artha^stra is not to be ascribed to the minister of Candra- 
gupta, but is a compilation, the theoretical production of a school Owing 

43. Mam and YajHavalkya, pp 58-61 

44 Losch, Die Yajfiavalkyasmrti, pp XIV-XVII, LVII, LVIII. 

45 Z D. M G LXVII 49 ff Intr pp 12 ff 

46 Das ArtkaiSstTa (1926). 

47 Les theones dtpUmatique de Vlnde anctenne el T Arthasastra, p 115 

48 Early History of Bengal, p 31 

49. Megasthenes en de Indtsche Maatschappsj (1930). 
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to Megasthenes’ habit of mixing theory and fact, his failure to grasp the 
essential facts, and his lacking a general view, his work cannot be decisive in 
questions of history, though he often gives to us a realistic descnption of 
matters of which we have no accurate information from Indian sources The 
reference m Diodorus to the terms on which the ground is cultivated by the 
people is due to a mistaken reading of Megasthenes’ text He has confused 
the contract — ^workers on the domain and the agriculturalists, who are in 
hereditary possession of the land She rejects the view of Breloer that agri- 
culture was socialised As a matter of fact, the views of Breloer,®® who is 
in favour of the traditional ascnption of the Arthalastra to Candragupta’s 
chancellor, lack any serious justification 
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HARSA, THE AUTHOR OF THE ANKA-YANTRA- 
CINTAMANI & HIS RELATIVES 


By 

Prof. G V DEVASTHALI, Nasik 

No work of the name of the Anka-yantra-cintfimaim (AYC) has bear 
noticed by Aufrecht in his monumental work, though he has mentioned the 
Anka-mantra-cmtamafli* whose author, however, is not noted, and the Anka- 
grantha.^ the Anka-yantra-vidhi,^ and the Mantroddhara-ko4a‘ or simply 
Uddhiara-ko4a composed by Han$a Dilc$ita or by Harsa It is not, however, 
clear whethdr any one of these works is identical with our AYC or even 
whether Harsa the author of these works is to be identified with our Harsa 
As little seems as yet to have been said about Har?a, the author of the AYC, 
I propose in the following lines to record detailed information regarding this 
author and also try to arrive at a tolerably approximate date for him 

In the mtroductory verses of his AYC Har^a has given some valuable 
mformation about himself which helps us a great deal m not only identifying 
him, but also m fixing his date with tolerable certainty Though from the 
colophon* and also the chronogram* at the b^nnmg of the only available’’ 
MS of this work, the name of the work seems to be AYC , yet from the 
third verse® in the introduction one may say that the name of the work 
could also be Anka-yantra-vytakrti or Anka-§loka-yantra-vyakrti, while from 
the word uddhrtya occurring in the same verse one may even be tempted to 
declare the name of the work as Anka-yantroddhara or simply the Yantrod 
dhara Coming to the name of the author himself we find that accordmg 
to the colc^ihon® it is simply Han^ while in one of the introductory verses 

1 Aufrecht, C C I, p 4b 

2 Loc at Also cf Op at, p 763 b 

3 Op at III, p 2b, and p 157b 

4 Op cit , III, p 93a and p 157b 

5 The colophon is * HJHHi I 

6 The chronogram 19 ‘ apT SHTWI: l’ 

7 This 18 MS No 25 16 of The Bhadkamkar Collection of MSS presented 
by Prof H D Velankar— my Guru — to the Bombay University Library In my 
Descnptive Catalogue this MS is described under No 1719 

8 The verse reads ‘ I 

ii’ 
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it is Sri-Har^a. But in view of the fact that our author prefixes the letter 
to the name of his great-gfand-father, Sifdhara and calls him £if-£ridhara, 
It would not be wrong to conclude that the real name of our author is Harsa 
rather than iSri-haria. 

The mtroductory verses*® of the AYC are impcwlant for our puipoee 
since they give us the names of all the relatives of our author and thus help 
us to fix up his identity From these verses we know that Siidhara, a resi- 
dent of Malava, was the great-grand-father of our author , and that the 
names of his grand-father and father are Sivadasa and Suryadasa respec- 
tively We also learn that our author had two elder brothers whose names 
were RSma and Laki$mat>a respectively Little as this information would 
seem to be in itsdf it is yet of great importance to us, for it is this infOTma- 
tion that helps us to establish our author’s identity as a younger brother of 
a great wnter known as Rama Vajapeyin who also m several of his works 
has stated his pedigree which is exactly identical with the one stated by our 
author ** It is, therefcM^, possible to reconstruct the genealogy and set forth 
full informaticai about these relatives of Hama on the strength of the mate 
rial supplied not only by himself but also by his brothers Ramacandra and 
Bfiarata 

And we begin with the oldest ancestor that is mentioned by them 
Hama tells us that in the land of Malava there lived a very learned man 
named Sridhara Ramacandra, however, not satisfied with such a plain 
statement, has descnbed his great-grand-father m rather glowing terms’* m 
his Yantra-prakaia (YP), from where we learn that gridhara was an adept 
in Vedic lores and that he belonged to the Vatsa Gotra Next comes Siva- 
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dasa who has been described by Harsa as Sarvajfia-cudamaoi ; and Ratna- 
candra also satisfies: himself by declaring that he was a man of wide fame. 

Suryadasa is the son of this Sivadasa and the father of our authOT, who 
describes him as atmavid and samrat Riamacandra m his YP does not apply 
any epithet to his father, but in his Samarasara adds one more viz. agnicit.^’ 
The significance of these epithets is very well explained by the author’s 
younger brother, Bharata who states that Suryadasa was called Samrat be- 
cause he had performed the Vajapeya sacrifice including the Bfhaspati sava : 
and agmcit, because he performed the Suvamaciti “ 

Harsa does not give us any clue to the name of his mother. But 
Ramacandra very clearly states it to be Viaalaki?i” He also calls himself 
Vi^lak^-tanaya,:^® and even where he has called himself Vairalak^eya we find 
the colophon calling him Vi^laksi-sunu There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the name of Suryadasa’s wife was Vi^lak^ and not ViSalafcsa 

Though we can’t be sure as to the exact number of sons that Suryadasa 
had, we can trace at least four of them Harsa speaks of two elder brothers 
VIZ Rama and Laksmana and we know of one more younger brother of 
Ramacandra This is Bharata who not only declares himself to be a 
younger of RSmacandra, but also owns him as his Guru Rama, Lalc?mana, 


13 Read . # 

Eggeling, I. O. Cat, Na 3117 

14 Read • ' ifpj 3ra?;: ( r. ^ , 

Eggeling, I O Cat , No 3117 

[The original given by Eggeling is for obvious reasons emended 

to ] . 

15 Read . sjjsnfi; I. O , No 3117 ; 3154 

16. Read ; fif?T M Peterson, Report IV, p. 55. 

17 Read . ficfig (r.^) ^UT^^S;. 
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Hai^, and Bharata would therefore, appear to be the four scHis of Suryadasia. 
Of these Rama is certainly the eldest as it is implied in the statement of 
Ha>ii$a Presumably Bharata is the youngest not only because he is not 
taken note of by Har$a, but also because he owns Ramacandra as his Guru 
which shows that there is a great difference between the ages of these two 
brothers. Of the two that remam Laksmapa is admittedly the elder. The 
names of these brothers as given above are, therefore, also in the right order 
from thd pomt of view of their ages 

Of these four sons only the eldest seems to have acquired a great name 
for himself by composing several works Here again Harsa simply tells us 
that all the sons of Siiryadiasa commanded great respect from all and had 
performed several sacrifices But we can get a good deal more about Rama- 
candra from his own works Thus at the end of his YP he tells that he 
was an adept in both the numa|msas, Panmi’s grammar together with the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Sahitya, Samkhya, Nyaya, Purana and the 
Vedlangas^® He has also several works to his credit Karma-pradipika 
(KP),2® Kunda-nirmana or Kundakrti,^"^ together with a big commentary, 
Samara-sara,=2 YP with a commentary, N d4i-p^abhodha or Nadi-prafca^,'* 
and Kaana-cintamanP'’ are the works which Ramacandra is known to 
have composed 

There is some variety about the name of Ramacandra In YP he 
styles himself Kavi Ramacandra But commenting on the 8th verse of 
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Peterson, Report IV, p 57 

seems to be the correct reading in view of the metaphor runmng 
through the whole verse 

20 Thid work consists of several secticms, two of which have been noticed by 
Dr. Eggeling in his India Office Catalogue under No 427 (the Vajapeya section) 
and No 446 (the PrayaSatta section) 

21 This IS also otherwise called the Kuiyda-mandapa-laksana Cf Prof 
Velankar, BBRAS Cat of Sk and Pk Mss., p 140a For another Ms see I O , 
No 3154 

22 See I O , No 3117 where this work is accompanied by H^55I, 
commentary on the same 
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the same wcnrk be gives bis name as Rama mily. Haiaa as we have already 
seen gives the name as mere Rama. But m the Piiaya:§atta section of his 
KP Rgmacandra styles himself agnicit,^’ while though m hia Samarasara he 
calls himsdf mere Ramai^*® his younger brother, Bharata. commenting on tlie 
work refers to him by the name Ramacandra and also calls him Rama 
Vajapeym®* Thus the real name of the eldest son of Suryadasa would 
seem to be Ramacandra, shortened afterwards into Rama, and again after- 
wards enlarged into the popular name Rama VBjapeyin 

There are two more things worth noticing about this R5ma Vajapeyin. 
The first is that he v;as a resident of the Naimi§a Aranya This fact he 
has rqieatedly stated in his works In this connection it must be noted 
that It was not he who was honoured at the court of king Ramacandra of 
Ratnapura A protegd of this king had once gone to the Naimisa aranya 
to celebrate the mamage ceremony of some relative of his This protege, 
named Jatama and belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra, was a Rg-Vedin. It 
was he who requested Rama Vajapeyin to compose a work on Kui)da-pad- 
dhati, in response to which was composed the Kuijda-mrmana.®^ The next 
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thing that we have to observe is that Srt-Bharati is not the Guru but may 
perhaps be the DifcsS-Guru of Rama , while his Guru’s name is Hlra-svamin 
Introducing the sixth verse of his YP Rama tells us that m that verse he is 
paying obeisance to his Guru and statmg the name of his mother , and m 
the verse itself we find him paymg obeisance not to iSri-Bharati but to Hira 
svaxnm.*^ In the concluding verse of the YP , however, we find Rfima re- 
fernng to Sii-Bharati not as his Guru but in connection with the EHk^, so 
tliat one may be justified perhaps m concluding that Sii-Bharati was his 
DIk$a Guru only 

The 8th verse in the YP and the commentary®^ thereon have a peculiar 
interest attaching to them There Rama tells us that the verse contains 
covertly the name of the author and gives us a clue to it Fdlowing the 
clue as given iR the commentary we find that the vi4i?ta name thus obtained 
is fipirriT ; and one is naturally inclined to ask as to what the exact 
sigmficance of the epithet ft?! might be Etoes it mean that Apsaras 
was the name of his wife ’ But we must leave this surmise here only for 
want of any further conoborative evidence 

Having thus put together all available information about Rama Vaja- 
peyin we now pass on to his younger brothers Next in order to Rama is 
Laksmana about whom, however, our knowledge does not go beyond the mere 
name , and that too we get from the solitary reference made to him by Harsa 
in his AYC There can, however, be no doubt that he is younger than Rama 
and elder than Harsa About Bharata again we do not know much beyond 
the fact that he was very probably the youngest brother of Ramacandra and 
that he was also his disciple This Bharata commented on the Samarasara 
of his eldest brother, Rama Vajapeyin Harsa, as we have seen above, stands 
between Laksmaija and Bharata so far age is concerned So far he seems to 
have remained in complete oblivion, for though Harsa is the name owned by 
several authors, yet none of these had been till now known as a descendant 

32 Read aPT 5^ awR. I 

f^S«r UC Peterson, Reports IV, p. 551. 

33 Read . ^ 

II {Peterson, Report IV, p. 57], 

34 Read I 

II 

aniPT gjT: a^nw^i gRwrn^- 

ftfils I {Peterson. Report IV, p 56] 

35. See Note 18 above. 
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of the famous man of MSlava, iSridhara ; nor has any one bearing the name 
of Hanja been as yet noticed as a brother of the famous Rama Vajapeyin 
The same is true of the AYC of our Hanja, for that also does not as yet seem 
to have been brought to lights 

Having thus recorded a detailed account of Harsa, the author of the 
AYC, his brothers and also his ancestors up to the great-grand-father let us 
now try to fix his date as far as possible In this connection the statements 
of Rama Vajapeyin are highly useful to us In two of his works Riama has 
given us the date of their composition Thus we know that he composed the 
Nadi-prabodha in 1446 ad ,“® while his Kundakrti, we are told, was com- 
posed in 1450 AD®’ This work, as we have seen above, was composed by 
Rama at the request of a protegd of King Ramacandra of Ratnapura Sup- 
posing, therefore, that he was only middle-aged at the time we may assume 
that he must have been bom some time about 1410 A d , and if this assump- 
tion be accepted there would be little difficulty in concluding that our Harsa, 
who IS the third of the sons of Suryad^ in order of seniority, must have 
been bom about 1415 ad At any rate since Rama composed some of his 
works about the middle of the fifteenth century his younger also may safely 
be said to have flourished about the same period. We may, therefore, with- 
out much hesitation say that Har§a must have lived and composed between 
1415 and 1500 A D 

We may now put together in the form of a genealogical tree all the in- 
formation that we have got about Harsa, the author of the AYC and his 
relatives as follows — 


36 Read I 

[Prof Velankar, BBRAS Catalogue of Sk. and Pk Mss, p 132, 
found Some discussion regarding the date of the composition of the 
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GUPTA SCULPTURES OF BENARES— A STUDY 


By 

Mr ADRIS BANERJI, M a 

It was in the Gupta age that a separate school seems to have originated 
at Benares, that city which lay so close to Cliunar, where Asoka had estab- 
lished his quarries The germ was already there, but it required that factor 
— time to play its part Why did Benares succeed so magnificently with the 
heritage of the Guptas when it failed to grasir what the Mauryas had offered 
The answer is probably to be found in the fact that being devout Hindus the 
Guptas were piobably able to attract more the cultured and the intelligentsia, 
than the convert Asoka, whose immortal attempt for the propagation of the 
newly established Buddhist Church lefi the population cold except the mas'CS 
with whom the scKial organization of Brahmanism had not taken such a 
deep nxited h: bit as is the case today Secondly by the third century A D 
Benares had become a greater stronghold of Hindu faith, a ix)sition it has been 
able to maintain through the succeeding ages in spite of sack, loot and plundei 

The (list quarter of the 4th century a o’ has left for us threx? images 
which enable us to appreciate the development of the school Exactly when 
the Gupta school started in its immense caieer, is a question which will re- 
main a moot point for considciable time yet As already stated it could not 
have commenced before the early Gupta emperors had been able to consoli- 
date their gains in Oudh Yet, exactly which emperor first annexed this 
territory to Gupta kingdom is anothei undecided point In the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription Samudragupta is more concerned with the northern and 
wc'stern princes Therefore we may pardonably conclude that this may be 
the work of Chandragupta I Nevertheless it would be natural to assume that 
it was not till the glorious conquests by the Indian Napoleon, that arts and 
crafts came to receive systematic patronage This is cleai from the two ear- 
liest specimens of the Gupta school at Benares - The earliest of these are 
Bfbil in which we find a mixture of Kushana and new Gupta idioms The 
next stage is reached in B(b)3 where the treatment of the body and what is 
more important the drapery is totally different from B(b)l though the at- 
tempt at giving a three dimensional effect shows that Benares Sculptor had 
yet to free hiniself fiom the trammels of the great Kushana studios of Ma- 
thura Next we come to the specimens which belong to the latter part of 

1 Cf Sahni-Caia/wgi/c, p B(b) X AR. ASI, 1906-7, p XXVIII, fig 2 

2 B(b)l and B(b)3 
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the 4th century A D , and beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
These are B(b)4 to B(b)9 of the Samath Museum 

The definite contributions made by the images of the 4th century AD 
seem to be the gradual development of those iconographic and plastic pecu- 
liarities which herald the dawn of a new thought epoch in representation and 
portraiture The gradual transition from Kushana tradition to new idioms 
of plastic expressions being more than discerned Thus B(b)l of the Samath 
Museum has completely broken itself away from the traditional method of 
representation of the Mathura school, which we will find copied by the 
hybrid artists of Central Asia and Chinese Turkestan till 8th or 9th century 
A D The image is smaller and has more decided leanings towards uni- 
facial attitude The legs are not placed apart a style of representation that 
we find as far as Kyzil * The halo is typically Kushana With the excep- 
tion of the scallop design on the border, the whole surface is left plain Yet, 
the mass, modelling, the flowing hems of the sanghati in depicting which the 
Scythian school of Mathura took the keenest delight are totally and signifi- 
cantly absent On the other hand the edges of the sanghati, have been rais- 
ed in no negligible fashion, like the headless Bodhisattva figure of Lucknow 
Museum (O 71) Many people, due to its damaged condition, forget to take 
this intruding factor in their consideration, but in fact, here we have an op- 
portunity of noticing the beginnings of the eggshell formation of the drapery , 
which becomes later on the most significant contribution ol the Benares School 
in Gupta age , and enable us to determine the influences of the school It is 
this factor which being present in the Lucknow Museum image of the Bodhi- 
sattva takes it to the period between the Kushanas and the Guptas ‘ Pos- 
sibly the period in which the Benares school had commenced to influence the 
Mathura school 

The second most noteworthy contribution of these images is the total 
absence of the indications of the folds of the drapery either below the 
shoulder or on the whole body which were such favourite methods of Mathura 
artists, in early Kushana times and even upto the Gupta period Here 
too, the Benares artists were able to free themselves from tradition and con- 
tributed new methods of depiction The conception of a design is totallv 
different from giving practical effect to it In the hevday of its glory the 
style created new idiom, new plastic expressions original to itself , and extant 

3 A von Lc coq — Buned Tresures of Chinese Turkestan, London, 1928 sketch 
faang p 117 

4 Elsewhere I had s/tated that O 71 belongs to the late Kushana period 1 
am glad to find that Dr J Ph Vogel has also ascnbed it to the transition penod 
It may justly be regarded as a pnmitive of Jamalpur Buddha Sculpture de Mor 
thura, Ars Asiatica, vol XV, pi XXIX, p 108 Cette de dimensions collosoles 
montre une transitions du style Kusana celin de I’epoque Gupta ” Cf also p 37 

5 A feature shared in common with Pataliputra School 
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evidences go to show that this diaphanous drapery without folds was trans- 
planted in distant places like Ajanta (Cave No XIX) and Siam The 
folds of the drapery was a Hellenistic heritage, and when Hellenistic art came 
in contact with Indian-Buddhist it was already decadent Therefore the 
Gupta artists did very well by doing away with it 

The third new factor in this image is the head which is totally different 
from the shavenheaded monkheads® of the Scythian art of Mathura or the 
silken wavy curls of the Indo-Hellenistic School of Gandhara Here also a 
new innovation was introduced, but where this change took place, at Muttra or 
Samath, we are at a loss to explain The primitives have yet to be found 
Conventionalisation always dogs the footsteps of a mature art The same 
was the case with the Scythian art of Mathura or shall we call it Indo-Scy- 
thian art to distinguish it from the Scythian art of Mongolia, South Russia 
etc The innovation introduced heie happens to have taken the form of 
screw like curls turning to the right {dakshinavartta) covering the whole head 
and the ushmsha (the protuberance of the skull) This particular feature 
no longer has the snail like apiiearance, found on Kushana images or the slight 
conical protuberance of the Mankuwar image Inscribed specimens like 
B(b)3 of the Sarnath Museum play a great factor in determination of sty- 
listic peculiarities which are so engrossing and vivid 

The beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era heralded a new 
dawn With gains consolidated and recognition of the military prowess of 
Pataliputra by neighbouring Scythian and Indian princelings, the subjuga- 
tion of the former at a later date by the Sassanides and appearance of that 
formidable power, which shook the Roman empire to its very foundations, and 
took one Ceaser prisoner, gave that respite to Gupta monarchs, which enabled 
them to make their time the classical age of Indian antiquity Herein lies 
the difference between the Guptas and the Mauryas The Mauryas rose 
over the charred remains of Persepolis and prostrate Iran , while Guptas en- 
joyed their sovereignty while ancient Iran had again found its soul to take 
the lead in challenging a halt to the victorious Roman legions with various 
vicissitudes The little Scythian princelings of Kabul, the Punjab, Sind, Mak- 

6 Three varieties of depicting the head of Buddha or Bodhishttva have been 
found in the Indo-Scythic School of Muttra (1) Completely shaven headed as in 
Bala image and the Katra Bodhisattva (2) In which the hair is not indicated at 
aU but the area immediately above the forehead is left little elevated whose latest 
example is probably Mankuwar image (3) In schematic waves, not in curls, but 
in several waves of inased crescent shajied waves of lines In Gupta period sche- 
matic curls probably came into vogue as logical development of this mode of re- 
presentation. /I /? ,A S 1930-34, pt II, pp 252 pis CXXI (a and b) CXXIII 
(a, b and c) 

7 It IS Coomaraswamy who coined the term Indo-IIellenistic, Cf Catalogue of 
Ind. Collections Boston Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 1923 p 6 Pt I and III 
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ran, Tuiot, and Siestan (that is the ancient ^akastan) acting as buffer states 
between the Gupta and the Sassanide empires Paikuli and Allahabad were 
their charters of existence® 

B(b) 2, 4, 0, 10, and 21 of Sarnath Museum belong to early 5th century 
B(b)4 ® and 9 are probably the best specimens to study the further development 
of the Gupta art at Benares For suave modelling gathering in strength with 
experience, and swagger in style they are remarkable, just as their lithe grace 
and calm and serene beauty The Gupta art has justly been praised for its 
vivid appreciation of form and pattern, their poise and balance in repose But 
what has not been grasped is the development in the style of representation and 
simplification of design It was an abstract art Realism by illusion, and faith- 
ful representation of nature as is found in occidental art cannot be expected 
here Joined to a forcible plastic expression and under the magic of new forms 
they created of which any ait in the world could have been proud of This is 
not high praise for the masters whose contribution in plastic production is in- 
deed amazing Probably in an aeon such inspiration comes to a generation and 
when that inspiration is lost and men set themselves to copy when cannon throt- 
tles the life out of art then we realise that baroque has set in Yet it must not 
be forgotten that baroque and classic are indistinguishable Before we conclude, 
we would draw attention to certain other images which not being noticed in 
Sahni’s Catalogue are lost sight of in discussions 

1 ( 63 E ) A standing image of Buddha ( Ht 6'3Y') with a circular 
halo behind the head, completely lost Nose, lips, forehead damaged, ushmsha 
missing Right and left forearms lost, with edges of sanghati A tendency to- 
wards slimming is noticeable Dowel and clamp marks suggestive of ancient 
repairs are found on the proper left side of the image This side seems to have 
been neatly cut with flat chisels for repair of the damaged parts, a feature it 
shares in common with certain images of the 6th century A D Pedestal and 
major portion of fee missing 

2 ( 150 E ) Standing statue of Buddha in the abhaya mudra ( Ht 
3T1J") A circular halo at the back of which approximately one fourth is 
missing Halo decorations consist of — scallops at the extreme edge, followed 
by circular beads within groove (16 small beads to one spacer) Next foliage 
Nose seems to have been damaged in ancient times and was repaired with iron 
dowel, which is still in position Eyes half shut (nas = agra-baddha dj-ishti) 
Portions below ankle lost Traces of red paint on both palms Found in the 
area to the east of the Main Shrine at Sarnath 5' 8" below the surface in 1914-15 

8 Banerji — Side-Lights on Later Kushanas I H Q Vol XIII, pp 106-116 
For Sassaman influence on art of N W India Cf Sir A Stein — Archeological Re- 
connaissances, London. 1937 p 61, pi. 1. 

9 Sahni — Catalogue p 42 Cf also A R , ASI , 1904-5, pi XXIX, fig d , 
for B(b) 4 
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3 ( 178 E ) Fragment of a Buddha image consistmg of head and torso 

Legs, arms lost Drapery covers both the shoulders An interesting feature of 
this image is the indication of the folds of the drapery with almost fading lines 
on the left shoulder blade and indication of the right end of the sanghati which 
was placed on the left shoulder A feature which it shares with B(b) 10 and 81 
Lower lips full and protrading upper lip triangular with an almost imperceptible 
bow like curve Large eyes, directed towards the tip of the nose and shaped 
like lotus petals Eyebrows almost tangential but has a curve near the temples 
Tip of nose damaged but repaired m ancient times A small almost pointed 
projecting chin, found in the area to the north of the Mam Shrine at Samath 
5' 2" below the surface 

All the heads have schematised curls covering even the iishnisha, turning 
to the right, but no urnd 

The images of the 5th century A D are distinguished by certain qualities, 
a charming feature of the Benares school of Gupta art Yet this school is not 
without its faults if they are judged as realistic art instead of abstract Repre- 
sentation of the human figure is not always perfect The first of these quali- 
ties IS the pointed representation of the knee bone, which show a peculiar appre- 
ciation of the principle of optic illusion O 72 of the Lucknow Museum, a Jain 
lirthankara collosus has stumpy knee joints In the Benares School however 
we find the knee almost chiselled to a point which observed from a distance 
creates an illusion The other important features are the palm in carving whose 
various lines and to give it a soft cushion like appearance the artist took con- 
siderable pains The slender fingers with the matrix of the stone left uncut 
to give them an additional strength by forming a bridge with the back slab 
which possibly gave birth to the myth of webbed fingers (jalavaddhdnguli) in 
later times completes the picture The mongoloid head with slight circular eyes 
bring out totally different features, which were hitherto unknown, and which 
will enable us later on to determine the interaction between different schools as 
well as to judge the influences of this school The lips were always full and 
the lower one always represented as protruding In one specimen (178 E ) 
the upper lip is definitely triangular which in early 6th century A D came to 
have a bow like appearance “ It is generally assumed that the ears were elon- 
gated but this errcmeous impression seems to have been created by ear-rings 
(kundalas) In the Jam collosus at Lucknow Museum (O 72) the same treat- 
ment IS met with, whereas the large Buddha head (No 464) kept m the Bud- 
dhist gallery of the Provinaal Museum (Lucknow) has all the features of tlie 

10 Progress Report of the AS I, North Circle, Hindu! and Buddhist Monu- 
ments, Lahore, 1914-15 pp 16, 18 and 19 

11 This IS not true of all cases , see 178 E of Samath Museum Banerji— 
Tke Age of the Imperial Guptas p 164 The eyes of 178 E as well as the eyebrow 
are simibr to Head No. 464, of Lucknow Museum which went as far as Siam 
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Baiares School with the exception of mongoloid face and conventionalisation 
of ears The head with large almond shaped eyes are damtily covered with 
screw like curls with a prominent protuberance of the skull The large nose 
below the forehead has almost an aquiline appearance The ridges of the 
eyebrows remind us of the sculptures in Siam and so the curved lips 

The reign of Kumaragupta I truly r^esents the climax of the Gupta 
period 

Kumlaragupta succeeded to a brilliant heritage Decline set in from his 
reign Already the Sassanide monarchs had suffered decline at the hands of 
the Huns Bactria, Kabul and the lower reaches of the Kabul river had been 
lost to them In distant Europe the mightiest empire the ancient world had 
seen was made to totter by them The same fate overtook the Guptas in India 
The whole land was laid waste, the places of worship and the cities were looted 
and burnt , rind the people carried into slavery With them disappeared the 
the only central authority in northern India, like of which the country 
was never to see The decline of the ancient world was complete 
As in the case of the Roman and the Sassanide empires the Gupta 
empire did not completely disappear Mortal blow, no doubt, had been 
struck at its existence , but, the foundations were too well laid to allow it to 
decay so soon It survived, disrupticm and disunity sapped it Then it de- 
cayed and degenerated Ultimately unnoticed by any it passed away amongst 
its decomposed etc surroundings To this period of Kumaragupta belongs 
B(b)5, 8 and 181 of the Samath Museum noticed by Sahni No account 
of the Gupta School at Benares would be complete without a discussion of 
B(b)181 — the Dharmtna chakra — pravctrttanci-Tatta Buddha-bhaUaraka, 
Krshna holding Govardhana found by late Mr V N Mehta, I CS , at a place 
called Arah in Bakariya Kund within the municipal limits of Benares, ongin- 
ally in the Samath Museum and now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan Particularly 
the last specimen is all the more important, because so little is known of the 
Hindu sculpture at Benares during the Gupta period It is doubtful whether we 
shall ever have the good fortune to hnd any other images as both Bakariya 
Kund and Rajghat are being built upon , particularly the Rajghat plateau has 
proved itself a desert as far as stone sculpture of the period is concerned ^ 

The image of Buddha in the attitude of preaching the first sermon at 
Samath is remarkable not so much for its aesthetic interests as much for certain 

12 Annual Report of the ProvtncuA Museum, Lucknow, for the year end- 
ing 31st Mardi, 1940 p 1 1 Compare this with 13 E of Samath Mus This is also 
of red stone, and shows that as late as 5th Century Muttra images continued to be 
dedicated at Samath Cf also 113 E of Samath Museum which is also of red 
sand stone 

13 Sahni — Catalogue, pp 42, 43 and 70 and pi X 

14 A R AS I 19, 26-27 to p 218 pi XL VI (d) 

15 The image of GaAga and Yamuna transferred to the Kala Bhavan belongs 
to the late Gupta penod 
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plastic and iconographic expressions found in it In this we find Gautama- 
Buddha seated in dhyanasana on lotus seat with the body covered by song- 
haft, and hem of his antamvasaka spread in fan ship design below the legs 
His hands are held on the chest in the attitude of preaching’® The back 
slab has been converted into a throne but above the shoulders its shapie be- 
comes circular and on extreme upper edge we find two vtdyddharas flying in 
the sky In fact this is a stele depictmg a single incident of the Buddha’s 
life and not merely a sculpture Schematic curls cover his head and the pro- 
tuberance of the skull, the most remarkable absentee being the urna, a 
characteristic feature of the Gupta art at Benares The success of the mo- 
delling which IS suave lies in the bewitching smile, which has lit up the whole 
face, requires certain explanations The broad chest is supposed to be that 
of lion and the waist slender which apart from creating an impression of 
youthful charm in the figure, has made possible the fine display of linear 
rhythm within a prescribed space The half opened eyes” looking towards 
the tip of the nose suggest concentration which annihilates all consciousness 
of the moribund world’® Yet, that smile that infectious twitching of the 
facial muscles, a contradictory factor which being present indicates that 
the master who had found the way for the salvation of the soul'® and because 
of his extreme consaderation for the suffenng beings had condescended to 
teach his path to the less fortunate even in this semi-consaous stage had not 
forgotten the frailties of the mankind This smile would henceforth become 
the most characteristic feature of all Buddha images m the subsequent ages, 
in undoubtedly a contradictory factor in this trance like stage But the 
unknown master by this masterly stroke sums up the whole conception of 
Buddha, admirably 2® I have noticed that many feel that the shortening of 

16 This mudra may be compared with those found in Indo-Hellenistic School 
of Gandhara to realise how the artists there failed to give a proper representation to 
the position of the fingers Cf Nos 4337 and 4838 of the Indian Mus , MAS I 
No 61 , pi IV , fig 2 and Majumdar’s — Guide to the Sculpture-, w the Indian Mu 
seum pt II, pi 1 and frontispiece 

17 In a note on a contribution by the late Rai Bahadur R Chanda, Dr C L 

Fabn suggests that ‘ All the images of Buddha show him with eyes open ” 

(A R , A S I , pt II, 1930-34, p 252, fn 3) This is not at all convincing Dr 
Fabn’s remarks may hold good about the images of the Indo-Hellcnistic, Indo-Scy- 
thic and Indo-Afghan schools but in Gupta period all the images show eyes fixed 
to the tip of the nose The present image shows that Dr Fabn is wrong in think- 
ing that only sculptures depicting enlightenment and demise possess such eyes The 
same tradition we find continued in Siamese sculpture 

18 Sammd samddht 

19 The tathagata brethren he it is who doth cause a way to arise which 

had not nsen before , who is the knower of a way who understands a way, who is 
skilled in a way ” Samyutta Ntkaya 

20 He IS neither a deva nor a gandhurva, nor a yakska, nor a man, but mere- 
ly a Buddha. Who was this Buddha ’ He was ' an unborn, unonginated, un- 
created and unformed ’ Uddna VIII. 3. 
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the pedestal by which the back and the thighs in the seated posture have 
lost all realism is an intolerable incongruity The average man forgets that 
this is a religious art — ^an art which was more concerned with form, an appre- 
ciation of the form that did not take into consideration the materialistic 
aspect of the object created 21 It would have cost little to extend the breadth 
of the pedestal but the master thought and he was right in assuming that by 
this surrender to mundane realism he would be sacrificing his point of views 
of art and form 

The Kpsioa holding Govardhana is a high relief , and is a Hindu 
mythological scene This image is a fragment, because lower portion with 
ankles are missing It is 8' 3" m ht The palm of the left hand still adheres 
to the rock The round head with heavy cheeks is about T 4" m height 
from head to chin , and 11" in breadth The nose is missing and eyes are 
damaged, but sufficient remains to show that they were shaped like lotus 
fietals The neck is short and thick and on the left shoulder are found some 
unruly locks of hair curved almost on sillehoutee {kakapaksha) The broad 
cl lest bears the wheel (sudariana-ckakra) , the kausiubha-mani and tiger’s 
nails 22 Two other images of child Krishna holding Mt Govardhana, to 
shield his friends from the wrath of Indra are known to us One was found 
amongst the ruins of ancient Mathura and the other was found by Rao- 
Bahadur K N Dikshit in the ruins of ancient Somapura Vihara at Paharpur, 
in Bengal Certain differences in the iconographic details are noticeable in these 
three The Paharpur Krgna has four hands, two of which hold the rock, 
one of which, the left upper hand uses merely a finger to indicate the super- 
human prowess of the hero of the popular cult In the Benares example we 
find the palm employed In the Muttra example we find the same represent- 

21 The same was the case in Byzantine Art where forms were significant, a 
tradition which mediaeval Christian church art followed till the days of Giotto 
“ Giotto was a master but he was capable of sacrifiang from drama to anecdote 
In many respects Giotto went higher than Cimabue but often he aimed lower. 
Compare his Virgin and Child in the Accademicia with that of Cimabue , in the 
same gallery, and you will see how low his humanism could bring him The coarse 
heaviness of the forms of that woman and her baby is unthinkable in Cimabue , for 
Qmabue had learnt from the Byzantines that the forms should be significant 
and not life-like ” (Clive Bell-Art Phoenix Library edition, London, 1928, pp 
145-147 Roger Fry however holds exactly opposite view Cf his Vtston and Design 
London, 1923, pp. 131-77 For one coloured reproduction of the painting see Carlo 
Carra — Giotto, London, 1924 pis CXVI, CXVII These paintings were kept in 
the Ufiizzi gallery before the war) The aesthetics of Indian as well as all Asiatic 
art differs from the European In these arts the forms played the main part and 
they need not be life-like This was the attitude of Indian art till 5th century 
because after that the road declines no mechanical copying, without a soul Art 
was throttled in preference to Canon 

22 This object is even now used by credulous mothers of northern India to 
ward off evil spirits from their children 
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aticMi The finger is mentioned in the Pauranic texts In that pose the posi- 
tion of the Benares artists becomes untenable The best explanation seems to 
be that the image belcmgs to the Gupta penod and the mediaeval iconographical 
details do not seem to have been so much developed in those days as we 
had occasions to notice at Bhumra and four avatara reliefs found on the 
Rajghat Pillar of 157 GE in the reign of Buddhagupta which the writer 
found in the year 1941 The Gupta gemus at Benares perceived, and rightly 
perceived too, that to use the finger in a specimen remarkable for its volume 
and mass would not only be an incongruity but ludicrous, a plastic absurdity 
He was a worshipper of forms but unlike the craftsmen of later date he 
had not learnt to sacrifice plastic uniformity and equilibrium to canonical 
needs He divined that to create an equilibrium a different treatment was 
necessary, and it is in this master stroke lies his greatness So remember- 
ing the mass overhead and below he used the palm and not a finger It is 
the only stone sculpture, which can be placed in the latter half of 5th 
Century ad found within the confines of ancient Varnasi (Benares) 

What strikes an observer most is the extreme grace and poise of the 
sculpture The body is in equilibrium on a single leg One feels instinc- 
tively that tlte centre of gravity is adequately supported It is not the hgure 
of a grown up man but a child The muscles are therefore just so 
much in tension as is required in maintaining the perfect poise and balance 
in repose that the artist wanted to show Throughout, it was his aim to 
preserve the simplicity of planes This method of representation is specially 
noticeable in the successful modelling of the torsal plane In holding the 
heavy mass over the head the strained muscles have come out and these have 
been admirably carved in their different and several minor planes The soft 
fleshy belly including the navel has been delicately treated Three deft 
horizontal strokes were sufficient to delineate the contorted mass above the 
hip Here we have in larger scale every muscle (which are not 


23 Thi5 possible explanation was suggested by my friend Miss Alice Boner 
34 Here we may instinctively try to find the pnnaple of contrasted masses 
amongst simple planes But the treatment here rsl totally different from the treat- 
ment we find in the figure of Illyssos at Parthenon or Michael Angelos ' Day ’ in 
the tomb of Giulano de Media at Florence (Vernon Blake — Relations tn Art, 
London 1925, plates facing pp 172 and 176 ) Not only the material was different 
but because the Indian artist belonged to a metaphysical and abstract school while 
the Greek tradition on Michael Angelo made him seek the concrete and faithfulness 
to nature by illusion What is more both were the products of their age Michael 
Angelo belonged to an age when " A breath of martyrism had swept across the 
world since the fair days of Greece Self-mortification had been preached The 
athletic god like joy of life was no longer the ideal” (Blake- Op at pp 174-75) 
But these ideas had already been preached and were then being practised in India 
as mere traditions, when this unknown artist engaged to wrought this stone with 
his mallet and chisel Long long ago, a pnnee who had renounced the luxury of 
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portrayed according to the consistent oriental tradition^s) as if bursting forth 
with superhuman energy, yet the feeling of ease with which the mount is 
held IS abundantly made clear A piece of cloth curled up like a rope 
passes just below the navel, and is found tied up in a knot, with one end 
flowing down over the left thigh The rock is represented schematically by 
rectangular pieces' in low relief =8 

“ The nimbus,” says 'Coomaraswamy, “ might have originated in 
Persia or India ” “ The disc of the gold placed behind the file altar may 
well be the origin of the later prabhd-mandala or siias-chakra (nimbus) 
Radiance is predicated of almost all the devas is indeed one of the root 
meanings of the word and most of them are connected with their origins with 
the Sun and Fire ” In another place we are told by the same authority 
“It IS hard to belieive that nimbus could have originated outside the classic 
area of Sun worship ” The earliest examples of halo arc found on 
the coins of Hermaios and Maues Transformation of the idea of this 
duine radiance into stone played a distinguished role in the different schools 
of art in India In the Indo-Hellcnistic School of Gandhara the halo was 
merely a circular disc behind the head which confirms Coomaraswamy’s sug- 


the palace and had taught that it is not by punishing the boay— by mortification 
of the flesh (practiced by the Jamas) — that one could obtain emanapation from 
the cycle of re-births the ultimate salvation of the soul (iint'ana) Since 6(X) 
n c that message had been leverberating in the Indian atmosphere, crossed all moun- 
tain and racial frontiers and had taken in it-) fold people belonging to diffenrg 
ethnic, soaal and philosophical elements In India it had gathered strength, was 
Tf'-p’ctcd, declined, ro'-e again to dc“cline But under the enlightened despotism 
of the Guptas was to find a catholic support, which was to be denied to it m ihe 
cciiluiici that followed Occr and aboce all new religious reM\al (R D Banerji, 
lilt Igt (ij the Imtmial Ouftai Benare-.', J933 pp 102-129) brought in the new 
philosophy of the Krsna cult which taught men universal love, neither passionate 
noi % lolent, free from all ego , a more humane and tolerant outlook on life, freed 
from the grip of ever lasting feai of sin which would make possible a series of 
rebirths, a philosophy which taught to appreciate and to understand nature with 
their individual needs and shortcomings How then shall the sculptors’ language 
try to fit itself with the new mode of thought— 'the pland equlibrium of sane 
balanced life ' A glance at the figure will convince us' that we are in the presence 
of a new aesthetics in spite of the undoubted influence of the plastic traditions of 
the age just gone b> The ecleaicism of the KushanaS That this was the spirit 
pervading the whole Gupta age is clear from the lower portion of a female figuie 
found in Mathura, M 9 of the Indian Mu'ieum 

25 Sec Sumerian sculpture of Gudeas time, as well as Chinese sculpture ol 
Wei Han period 

26 The same is the case with 2911917, of Sarnath Museum in which we 
f nd the I ajrasana represented The bonding is noteworthy 

27 A K Coomaraswamy Htitory of Indian and Indonesian Art, Ixindon, 
1927, pp 22, 41, and 57 Cf also Sir Aurel Stem Zoroastnan divinities on Indo- 
Scythic Coins 7 A , vol xvn, pp 89-98 


34 
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gestion regarding its possible origin In Mathura school we hnd cusped 
marks of varying size, proportionate to the image mtroduoed, mdicating the 
rays How the Scythians succeeded m givmg this new onentation to the 
nunbus is a question which still remains uncertain In the Sassanian art 
which IS later than the Indo-Scythic, the rays were represented by arrows 
arranged in a circle around the head The artists of Mathura never in- 
dulged m utilising the intermediate spa(» between the head and the edge of 
the halo with various naturalistic motifs This transition as has already 
been remarked serves a great deal in determining the transitional specimen 
between the Kushaija and the Gupta periods Thus in B(b) 1 of Samath 
Museum we find a mixture of old Kushaina traditions and new plastic idioms. 
Simplification of the drapery and general design is the keynote of the whole 
piece Yet the central tassel which had such elegance m Bala’s image to- 
gether with the futile effort at creating a third dimensional effect by sketchy 
lines at the back, similar to the Bodhisattva image of Bala and its debased 
ropy (B a 2) with the plain halo merely consisting of conventiMialised 
cusped marks, show undoubtedly that in spite of the fact that the crafts- 
man had succeeded in introducing many innovations admirably, he had not 
the nerves to throw off obsolete Kushana practices to which he meaning- 
lessly adhered to It shows that in the fourth century the craftsmen of 
Benares had yet to find their soul and were leaning heavily on tradition, 
which had already become ancient It was soon after this, probably after 
Samudragupta’s conquests that they carried further the process of simpli- 
fication of the Buddha image, which is not unique in Indian art but does 
credit to their original ideas to extreme Unfortunately no specimen of this 
period has survived and we are suddenly thrown on B(b) 4-9 of Samath 
Museum In the next paragraph we propose to investigate the question of 
Gupta halos more closely 

B(b) 4 of Samath Museum has a large Gupta halo, which were found 
broken into seveiral fragments and have been recently repaired It con- 
sists of almost indistinguishable scallops at the border followed by circle of 
plain beads2“ (9 small beads to one spacer) on a slightly raised plane hollowed 
out at the centre The next band, consists of ornamented stalk^" with square 
rosettes at regular intervals, which is followed by foliage B(b) 256 of 

28 The fragment of a red sandstone halo with larger scallops than Bala image, 
probably indicates the dedication of another image other than the only one we know" 

29. This motif continues throughout Gupta penod Many people call it bud 
and reel border, which is a mistake For reels see Indo-Bactrm issues' of Eukratides 
and Heliocles , for this cf. V A Smith, cat of cotns m Ind. Mus vol i, pt II Nos 
5 & 7 pi III, fig 1 siee also (g) 25 of Samath Museum 

30 The stalk is not found on any early halo but occurs on 22E found in 
1914-J15 which was dedicated m the reign of Kunfiragupta II It first occurs 
on the umbrella of Bala image of 81 ad But rosettes are arcular in this instance. 
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Sarnath Museum is probably the best fragment as far as mmbus or halo is 
concerned. It belong^ as the surviving fragments show to a fairly large 
sized image of the master, probably bigger than B(b) 4 Its vanous deco 
rative elements are almost the same as those of 38 £ which bdcaigs to late 
5tli century, if not 6th, and has typical smile like B(b) 181 of Sarnath 
Museum and S 34 of the Indian Musaim Calcutta The bead border had 
9 beads to one spacer bead But the representation of the foliage is delight- 
ful The style of carving is similar to D(i) 123 of Sarnath Museum It 
may also be compared with D(g) HO, 12 and an unnumbered capital as sur- 
vival of this particular style 38E'*r is an image of standing Buddha with a 
broad smile on his face The smile we first meet with m B(b) 181 of 
Sarnath Museum has broadened here and would be used ad-museaum in 
the following centuries If however we COTSider B(b) 4-9, 63 E , 150 E., 
178 E, 110 E, 151 E, we find that they have all grave faces These aie 
the earliest attempts of representmg the perfectly enlightened one It is 
therefore deducible that the smile was added at a later date when the icono- 
giaphy of the Buddha image had made sufficient progress The halo or 
nimbus of 38 E, has scallops at the border A circle of beads within raised 
edges (11 small beads to one spacer) followed by foliage depicting Champaka 
flowers The circle of beads are again repeated this time consisting of 11 
small beads to one spacer This is an additional evidence that this image 
IS closer in date to B(b) 181 in which also we find that the circle of bead 
and ^acer repeated twice 

Before however we go to consider image no B(b) 181, we have to dis- 
cuss B(b) 9 belonging to the earlier part of 5th century ad, because it 
shows a new type of treating the back slab or the halo In this image the 
halo has been converted into a back slab ellipisoid in shape from which the 
mam figure stands out in high relief As decorations we have almost in- 
distinguishable scallops at the border, within slightly raised edges circle of 
beads consisting of 13 beads to one spacer This conversion a new factor 
ill Gupta art opened imlimited possibilities to the craftsmen and ultimately 
the halo lost almost all its original significance At first we have two dis- 
tinct types of back slabs from this amversion One is ellipsoid as has 
already been noted and other is a rectangular piece with a circular top with 
little or no decorations and is generally used with a standing image of 
Buddha eg the images dedicated in G E (expired) 154 and 157 by Abhaya- 
mitra The begmmng of this type is S 34 of Indian Museum Calcutta 
The next stage of development is reached in B(b) 181 in which the backslab 
IS converted into a makeshift throne with a semi-circular halo above tlie 

31 The ‘ E ’ nutnbenngs are excavation numbers of the year 1914-15, and 
imiriy that they were found to the east of the Main Shrme at Sarnath 

32 Compare with B(b) 6, 20, 22 and 149E. 
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throne. This motif became very favourite with the artists of later ages and 
ultimately the circular halo is completely lost in typical thrones of the 
baioque period The halo or nimbus of B(b) 181 of Samath Museum con- 
tains at first insignificant scallops, then a circle of beads (11 small beads to 
one spacer, ) foliage with blue ( ’ ) and red lotuses then again the bead border 
repeated (11 beads to one spacer) The throne is upto the height of the 
shoulders Two crocodile {makara) heads emerging from foliage surmount 
the ends of the horizontal bars which are supported by rampant leographys 
{vyalakas) with long wavy tails 

In another direction the type of B(b) 181 was one of the everlasbng 
contributions made by the Gupta school at Benares This is the beginning 
of those brilliant series in Benares and in Eastern India which has come to 
be known as the ‘ single madent images which partake the character of a 
bas-relief’ “They are images of the Master, but at the same time, they 
represent particular incidents in the life of the Master In the older schools 
we are familiar with such incidents in regular bas-reliefs, while there are 
also images of the Buddha or of the various Bodhisattvas So far as our 
knowledge goes no images have been discovered in India belonging to the 
earlier schools which represents a particular incident in the life of Buddha 
These images are really a transformation of the bas-rdiefs In the Gandhara 
and Mathura Schools, there is a tendency to represent Buddha as being 
larger in size comparatively, than other human or divine beings This ten- 
dency IS also noticeable in some bas-reliefs of the Benares School In the 
latter, this particular tendency, transforms the Main figure into an image 
and makes the specimen loose the general characteristics of a bas relief The 
adjuncts necessary to represent a particular incident of the master’s life are 
then depicted either on the pedestal or on the backslab of the images, The 
introduction of this new class of images is therefore, one of the peculiar 
charactenstics of the Gupta sculpture”’* This transformation became a pei- 
manent feature of later arts The larger size of the Buddha image referied 
to by late Mr R D Banerji is an interesting Asiatic custom and is tracea- 
ble to Iran, Assyria, Babylon and Sumer In every one of these countries 
the divine kings were given disproportionate size to defeated foes and sub- 
jects Any Iranian reliefs such as we find at Naksh-i-Iustam, Nakshi-i- 
Rajab, etc may be consulted The statues and reliefs found by Layard in 
Ashur will also bear me out We may also refer to the lime stone slabs of 
Ur-Nina of the Lagashite period, or the famous stele of Naram-Sin, in which 
divine kings are of larger proportions’® The question of origin, develop- 

33 A R , A S J 1903,-04, p 216 This makara and vyalaka throne also be- 
came very popular with later artists and enable us to determine the source of ins- 
piration of the same type of throne m the art of Java 

34 R D Banerji— rAe Eastern Indtan Schoal of Mediaeval Sculpture 
pp 14-16 
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ment, migration and survival of this mteresting custom require to be dealt 
with in a separate memoir and does not he withm our present compass 
Before we conclude our discussions about early Gupta sculpture one im- 
portant point requires to be determined, it is the character and content of 
B(b) 181 

Scholars have vied with one another in heaping encomiums on it Only 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has stood aloof from it He thought that it was 
less vigorous It is a weak piece, not a product of the Gupta genius at the 
best The concern for the detailed treatment, an inclination towards real 
naturalism over decoration of the halo and realism of its motifs, by which 
I do not mean that the design is overbalanced indicate that the artist in spite 
of the form had lost m facile expression and was conscious of it They prove 
at the worst that the height had been reached and the declming slope had 
begun Henceforth there is a slow, long degradation with its routine like 
repetitions of dull designs (for example, images and architectural fragments 
of the 7th to 12th centuries of the Christian era), with its occasional re- 
action simulating revival Coomaraswamy’s fine perception made him appre- 
ciate m spite of the magic of form, in spite of the spiritualised and super- 
human conception of Buddha— the signs of weakness in it Let us read 
that in this piece the ominous signs of decay has made its appearance It 
IS not a decadent piece but it ushers in the dusk as it did with Giotto in 
mediaeval Italian art®* 

In conclusion we might be permitted to notice one pleasing fact about 
Samath sculptures just when all free expression in art was throttled by 
canon, factor which has not so far been noticed m any other school in 
India A consideration of the Buddha images of Samath lead to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the typology of heads and faces differ indicating a 
freedom enjoyed by the artists It would be remembered that the figure 
of Buddha was conspicuous by its absence in early Indian art It first 
occurs on the Scythian coins of North-West The Bala image is that of a 
Bodhisattva proving a disinclination to regard them as the image of the 
master It is in the Mankuwar image (’), that we first meet with the term 
Buddha It would therefore be not illogical to assume that the full fledged 
Buddha image came to be dedicated in the Gupta period only The Katra, 

35. Wooley — The Development of Sumertan Art London 1935 Pis 49 (a), 
54(a) and 56 

36 Coomaraswamy — History of Indian and Indonesian Art., London, 1927, 
p 74 

37 Vernon Blake — Relation in Art, London, 1915, p 168 ‘ An intense pre-occu- 

piation about detail accompanied by a loss of power in commanding and ordering 
It are the signs of impending, if not actual decadence ’ 

38 ' And the spint of that age, as every extension lecturer knows moved to- 
wards truth and naturalism for naturalism and vensimihtude , in the history of art 
It IS known as early decadence’ Chve Bell — Art, p 143 

39 A K Coomaraswamy — op at , p 59 
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Mahoh and other images of the Ku8haft>a period may be taken to be that of 
Gautama the Bodhisattva. Coomaraswamy has pomted out that the jala- 
baddhdneuli is first found m the Mankuwar image In Benares a definite 
Buddha type was evolved by the late 5th century after experiments But 
the faces of these images are not stereotyped It became so later, but in the 
classic Gupta times they show a rare variety In my studies in the Samath 
Museum, I found five types of faces — 

A B(b) 2, 4, 9 and 63 E — ^long face with powerful jaws 
B, B(b) 10 21 and 150E — Oval face 

C 178 E Long face with shallow cheeks, triangular upper lips, tan- 
gential eye-brows (common in all) and slightly pointed chin 
D B(b) 5. 

E B(b) 181, B{b) 8 — a round face with heavy cheeks 
The images of Bodhisattvas and Buddhas show that Samath was a 
stionghold of HinaySna school till 5th century of the Christian era It is 
in this century that the first mtruding element makes its appearance The 
sagacity of the emperor Asoka had warned the church of the consequences 
of schism In spite of that soon after his death different schools appeared 
and defaced his monuments by getting their names inscribed on them Now 
Mahfiyiana images appear at Samath, this is B(d) 1 , the figure of Bodhi- 
sattva-'Padmapaini dedicated by Vtshayapclt Suyattra Mahayana school be- 
came strong after the Yfie-Chih invasion But so long its later development 
does not seem to have made itself felt at the holy Mj-gadava For little 
beauty, and simplicity of design it really happens to be a rare piece It 
lacks the embellishments in which the later artists revelled The mam figure 
stands on a lotus springing from its foliage, which is found in the images 
dedicated in the reigns of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta It wears only 
a necklace, otherwise the body is devoid of any ornaments, and compares 
favourably with the later image of Siddhaikavira The coiled hair on the 
head is reminiscent of the Ekamukhahnga from Khoh in Nagod State, though 
it lacks some of its finesse Few locks of unmly hair have been allowed on 
either neck like that of Kn^ina holding Govardhana and the Bodhisattva 
image S 37 of the Indian Museum The upper garment is shown below 
the navel and nght palm of the god and is tied m a loop while the ends are 
shown hanging down on the proper n^t side of the image m a senes of 
superimposed fishtails While the other end is between the legs and is shown 
in the same style as the hems of the sanghah of the standing images of 
Buddha There is a slight smile hovenng between the hps It wears ear- 
rings and jewelled girdle and a long chain The Gupta gemus was able to 
impart a youthful freshness and a seremty which is seldom met with in 
later images 

40 Coomaraswamy— p 74 

41 Sahni — Catalogue, pi xni , and B Majumdar Guide to Sarnath, pi B 
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By 

Mr S R SHENDE, 

Bnhan-Maharashtriya Karyalaya, Sangli, (Bombay) 

In the prehistoric days Aryavarta was the name of the Northern and 
Dakshimpatha of the southern Bharatakhanda These were the natural divi- 
sions due to difficulty in crossing Vindhya mountain and the Narmada river 
and the hilly and jungle tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa Crossing of these 
was made further difficult by the cnielties of barbarous tribes residing there 
Routes to go from one side to the other were very few and it is interesting to 
find them out from old records Below are given as many I am able to trace 
There are three sets of the 29 records given below In the first set, the routes 
are stated directly as m Nos 7, 10, 11, 13 to 21 and 24, 25 and 29 In the 
second set the routes can be traced out indirectly but probably indications 
are there such as in Nos 1 to 6„ 8, 9, 12, 22, 23 The persons in the third 
set have crossed Vindhya but the routes are not given as in the cases of 
Nos 26, 27 and 28 


Serial 

No 

1 

Route 

2 

1 

Where recorded 

3 

Who used 

4 

Date 

5 

1 

From 
Sind 
to 1 

Sopara 

1 Carmichael Lec- 
tures (1918) of Dr 
D R Bhandarkar, 
pp 23 and 24 and 
Baudhayana Dharma 
Sutra Chaukhamba 

Ed of 1934 

1 Northerners took 
to sea voyages and 
reached Kachha Sau- 
rashtra, Bharu-Kacha 
and Sopara 

(’) 

2 

Tapi 

Valley 

2 Vol IX, Part I, 
Bom Gaz { 1901 Ed ) 
and Motala Brahmana 
katha and personal in- 
vestigations 

2 Kanva Brahmans 
of Khandesh went to 
Jambusar and Mota, 
whose descendants as 
1 take them to be are 
the present Motala 
Kapil and Jambu 
Brahmans of Surat 
and Broach districts 

(’) 



3 Personal mvesti- 
gations 

3 Jambus have 
gone tack to Khan- 
desh and C P and 
Ahmednagar by this 
very route 
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Serial 

Route 

Where recorded 

Who used 

Dale 

No 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



4 Personal investi- 

4 Leva G'ujars and 

C 500 



gations 

Leva Kunabis went 

years 



to Khandesh and 
Buldhana Distncts 

from Gujarath 

ago 



3 

Bharukachha 

5 Copper plate of 

5. Emigration oi 

(’) 


to 

1113 of Kontapur and 

Gurjara and Karhada 



Aparanta 

personal investiga- 

Brahmans from Kar- 



(this joins 

tions 

hataka to Lata and 



the fourth) 


back to Kokan 



and 





vjce versa 

6 Bhargava Brah- 

6 Bhargava Brah- 

(’) 

1 


manano Itihas (in 
Gujarati) by Mun^i, 
pp 76-79 

mans went to Bharu- 
kachha from Rajapur 




7 Sarkar’s Shivaji 

7 Shivaji had visit- 




and his times, 3rd Ed 

ed Surat twice by 




(1929) pp 94-97 and 

this route in 1664 and 




174 

1670 




8 Madras Census 

8 Sauraditra Brah- 

(’) 



Report of 1931 and L 

mans of Madura seem 



S I , Vol IX. Part 11, 

to have gone there by 




pp 447-48 and an ar- 

this route 




tide by Kaka Kalel- 
kar in Maharashtra 




Nasik 

Sahitya Patrika, Vol 
8, pp 663 



3 or 4 

9 Ihole Inscription, 

9 Pulkeshi 11, con- 

6th 


Nandurbar 

V 22 

quers Lata I>Kha 

century 


Songad 

Gujarat 




4 

Do 

10 Travels of Yuan 

10 Yuan Chawang 

6th 



Chawang by Watters, 

goes to Bharu Kachha 

century 



Vol II, p 241 

from Ajanta 




11 Peshwa Daftar, 

11 Chimnaji Appa 

1729 Dec 



Vol 30, p 295 

goes to Gujarat 


5 or Via 

Mahisha- 

12 Aihole Inscrip- 

12 Pulkeshi con- 

6th 

No 3 

mati to 

tions. Verse 22 

quers Malva and Gu- 

century 


Ujjain 


jarath 

5 

Do 

13 (a) Sutta Nipa- 

13 Pupils of Bavan 

5th 



ta, V 1010-11-12 (b) 
Dr D R Bhandar- 

go to Ujjain 

century 

B C 



kar’s Carmichael Lec- 
1 tures, p 21 





14 History of Mo- 

14 Malva and 




hamadan Powers, by 
Fenshta, Vol I, p 307 

Khandesh 

1294 A D 



(1829 Ed) 





15 Peshwa Daftar, 

15 Bajirao I goes 




V 30, pp 268-9 

to Malva 

1724 
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Serial 

Route 

Where recorded 

Who used 

Date 

No 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



16 Peahwa Daftar, 

16 Chimanaji Appa 




V 30, pp 283-4-5 

goes to Bundi and 
back 

1728-29 



17 Do No 30, 

17 Chunnaji Appa 




p 311 

returns from Bundel- 
khand 

1733 



18 Do V, 27, p 

18 Raghunathrao 

1733 



70 

goes to Ujjain 



19 Peshwa Diary, 

19 Raghoba re- 




VII, Madhavrao I, 
Vol II, by Lad and 
Joshi (1911 AD) p 

turns to Khargona 
from Ujjain 

1767 



419 



6 

Hande to 

20 Peshwa Daftar. 

20 Bajirao I, re- 

1719 


Bhopal 

Vol 30, pp 262-3 

turns from Bhelsa to 
Hande 




21 Peshwa Ehary, 
VII, Madhavrao I, 
Vol II, by Vad and 
Joshi (1911 Ed) p 

21 Raghoba Dada 
goes to Bhopal 

1766 




409 



6 or Via 


22 Ihole inscrip- 

22 Pulkeshi II, goes 

6th 

5 


tions V 23 & 24 and 
Ind Ant Vol VII, 
p 290 

to defeat Harsha 

century 



23 Travels of Ibn 

23 Batuta comes 

13th 



Batuta by Lee, p 162 

down to Daulatabad 

century. 

7 

Via 

24 Peshwa Daftar, 

24 Chimnaji Appa 

1732 


Sohagpur 

V 30, p 308 

goes to Bundelkhand 



and 





Narsingpur 




8 

Chanda, 

25 Peshwa Daftar, 

25 Bajirao I, goes 

1729 


Nagpur, 

V 30, p 288, and 

to Mahoba via Chan- 



Mandla 

Peshwa Diary, part 
II, by Vad & Paras- 

da and Mandla, and 
visits Chhatrasal and 




nis (1906 Ed ) pp 
229-30 

his son 


Either 


26 Valmiki Rama- 

26 Ram reaches 

(’) 

5, 6, 7 


yana 

Dandakaranya 
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List of those whose routes can possibly be traced (1) A Jain 
Shrutakevalin went to Shravana Belgola from Kosala in 3rd 
century b-c (2) Routes of several Buddhists who came to Maharashtra 
(3) Routes of expeditions of the Lieutenants of Delhi Court from 13th to 
16th centuries and travels of foreigners 

It is necessary to give senally explanatory notes to the Column No 4 
who used ” They are — 

(1) Baudhayana in his Dharma Sutra (1 2 4) says that the Nor- 

therners 1 e the people of Aryavarta take to sea voyages which according to 
him IS irreligious And if the quotation of Bhallavin according to Dr D R 
Bhandarkar is 1 2 12 14 (Chau Khamba senes) it is a half truth to say 

that “ Another route by which the Aryans seem to have gone to South India 
was by sea They appear to have sailed from the Indus to Kachha, Kathe- 
wad, Bharu Kachha, Sopara ” I add here a passage to support the learned 
Dr from footnote 2 to Page 1 of Vol No IX Part I “ Gujarat Popula- 
tion” of the District Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency It runs as 
follows 

“ The explanation to the early Brahmans in Gujarat from Uppier India 
is that they are descendants of those who entered Gujarat either by sea or 
by land from Sind,” 

Buddhists Jatakas 339 Baveru Jataka and Sussondi Jataka No 360 — 
tell us that they have sailed from Bharu Kachha ‘‘ Linguistically Kachhi 
IS not an intermediate language — between Sindhi and Gujrathi It is a form 
of Sindhi with a varying mixture of Gujrathi” (Page 176, Vol I, Pt I, 
of L S I ) 

(2) Explanatory notes about these classes will be found on pp 10 
and 12 of the Vol IX part I (Bombay Gaz ) These three classes belong to 
Kianva Shakha of Yajurveda while in the whole of Gujarath if my information 
IS correct, no follower of Kanva Shaka is found at all That the story given 
in the footnote of page 12, tracing the original home of the forefathers of 
the Motala Brahmans at Kolhapur, may not be correct Kolhapur cannot 
be the abode of Kanvashakha Brahmans whose headquarters are Khandesh 
Districts adjoining Surat and Bhadoch and therefore, I take that the Kanva- 
shakha Brahmans might have migrated to Surat and Bhadoch to perform 
sacrifices The Kanva Shakha Brahmans can be traced at Jambusar as far 
back as 7th century ad according to a copper plate (J R A S of Great 
Britain and Ireland N S Page 247, Vol I) Mr Bhimbhai Kriparam, com- 
piler of the aforesaid Gazetteer volumes thus describes the Motala Brahmans 
“ In addition to their appearance which is more Deccani than Gujarati, four 
pomts support the tradition that the Motala Brahmans came from the 
Deccan At the time of the marriage and for four days after the bride 
keeps her head uncovered and fastens the end of her robe from left to right 
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lii all these points except the first the practice of the Motala, Jambu, and 
Kapil Brahmans is the same and agrees with the practice of the Deccan 
Brahmans The Motala Brahmins are mtelligent, active and hardworking 
The priestly class have a name for learmng superior to that of the most 
other sub-divisions of Gujarath Brahmans (pp 12 and 13) The inter- 
mamages between Jamboos and Motalas took place a century ago (Foot- 
note 3 page 12) ” 

In the book named “ Motala Brahman Katha ” (p 2 to p 4 chapters II 
and III) the aforesaid statements are corroborated A Motala friend of 
mine very lately wrote me expressing these very views current amongst his 
caste 

(3) My investigations have shown that the Jamboo Brahmans who 
have migrated about three centunes ago to Indore State and Chanda and 
Nagpur Districts of C P and Ahmednagar District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency have completely merged into Maharashtra Brahmin fold, and they are 
being classed as Maharashtrians These Jamboos can go to Khandesh only 
by Tapi Valley route 

(4) Leva Gujars and Leva Kunbies are residents of Khandesh and 
Buldhana Districts and have completely merged into a Maharashtra Caste 
■so much so that 95% of them are adherents of Bhagwat sect of Pundharpur 
They have, I am told, gone there five or six centuries ago Their way to 
Khandesh is but by Tapi Valley 

(5) A few families of Maharashtriya Karhada Brahmins have com- 
pletely been absorbed by the Motalas and an interesting story of their ab- 
sorption IS narrated in Schedule “Z” and “T” (pp 44 and 78 of Motala 
Brahman Katha) 

The families of the surnames of Gurjars of Karhada Brahmins of Maha- 
rashtra have come back to Konkan from Gujarat before the Saka 1113 
(History of Athale family, p 9) They are described as 

in a copper plate from Rajapur of the Ratnagin District. 
Similarly Pomtwrlekar Joshi another Karhada Brahman family is said to 
have come from Gujarat (Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal Quarterly- 
Shivacharitra, Vol IV, pp 3 and 8) These and other families of Karhatak 
who received donations from Gurjar Kings must have gone to and come back 
from Gujarat via Kolaba and Thana Distncts which are short-cuts to both 
the provinces (Gupte’s “Karhad”) 

(6) The story of the migration to Gujarat from Rajapur of the Dikshit 
families of Broach is narrated on pp 76 to 79 of the “ Bhargava Brahmanno 
Itihas’’’ Way to Broach of these Dikshits can only be through Konkan 
Districts 

(7) Shivaji visited Surat first in 1664 via Nanaghat, Mahuli, Jawhar, 
Ganadevi (m> 93 to 97) and on second occasion raided it m 1670 via Kalyan 
(P 174) 
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(8) Saurashtra Brahmans are weavers from Saurashtra as the name 
Itself indicates Madras Census report writer (1931, p 292) says that the 
language of the people is a Gujarathi dialect and that they have come by 
C P Belgaum and Dharwar Districts of Bombay Presidency which seems 
tc be doubtful Srj Kaka Kalekar who visited Madura and came across 
with these people and language remarked in an article in “ Maharashtra 
Salutya Patnka, Vol VIII, p 663 ff ” is, as a “ Lost Brother of Marathi 
He does not see any connection of it with Gujarat as regards language, 
custom, mode of living etc He further adds that along with Telegu, Tamil 
and Kaimada words it contained, many Marathi and Konkani words, phrases 
and idioms are also found therein The linguistic investigations made by me 
go to concur with the veteran learned Kakasaheb That is the reason why I 
think that these Saurashtra people must have gone to Madura via. Lata, 
Konkan, Vanavasi, Coimbatore having received royal patronage at Madura 
since long 

(9) Pulkeshi II subjugated the kingdom of Lata (V 22) where he 
might have either gone via Konkan after having conquered Pun (V 21) 
by the route No 3 or if the conquest was an independent one his route might 
have No 4 

(10) Yuan Chawang went to Bharukachha from Ajanta after crossing 
Narmada (p 241, Travels of Y C by Watters) 

(11) Chimnaji Appa Peshwa left Khara Nala on 14-12-1729, crossed 
Tapi and proceeded to Ankaleshwar, crossed Narmada and reached Broach 
on 24-12-1729 

(12) Though Lata, Malva and Gurjars : ^re described to 

have been conquered in one verse 22, geographically the expeditions must have 
been two , the first for Lata and the second for Malva and Gurjar and there- 
fore two different routes should be assigned to these, No 3 for Lata 
and No 4 or 5 for Malva and Gurjar Rajputana was in those days in the 
possession of Gurjars and hence their name to it (p 415 of 
J B B R A S, Vol XXI) 

(13) Pupils of Bavari left Pratishtana and went upto Mahismati and 
reached Ujjain 

(14) Ramdeo King of Devagiri writes to Alla-ud-din Khilji (1294) 
in a letter — 

“ Supposing that you should be able to retreat from hence undisturbed, 
are not the princes of Malva, Khandesh and Gondavana in your route ’ 
Can you hope they will permit you to escape unmolested ’ ” ( about 

1290 AD ) 

— Page 307 of the History of the rise of the Mohamedan Power, 1829 Ed 
by Ferishta Vol I Here the route of Alla-ud-din is shown via jjfaqr 
Khandesh and back 
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(15) Bajirao 1 went to Malwa via Rajapura, Maheshwar, Mandavgad, 
Nalse and Khargon in April and May of 1724 

(16) Chimnaji Appa leaves Rajapura on 23^11-1728 via Nalchha and 
Ujjain goes to Bundi by February 1729, and returns via Bundelkhand, Dahod 
on 1-4-1728 Jambhol Bore Gajarati Rajapura to Sendhava on 16-4-1729. 

(17) Chimnaji Appa while returning from Bundelkhand via Malwa 
Ghat (9-5-1733) halted on his way back at Navi Sarai, Fazilpur, Zirpa and 
reached Makadai on 13-5-1733 

(18) Raghoba Dada left Sendhava (1753) and visiting Khargon and 
Indore reached Ujjain 

(19) Raghoba Dada returned from North Indian Expedition of 1766- 
67 via Devas (1-5-67 Ujjain), Dharampuri to Khargon on 5-6-1767 

(20) Bajirao I, on his way back from Sarai of Moghala (14-4-1719) 
halted at Nanakpur, Sarai Satarana, Bhelsa, Shihore, Ichhawar, Hande and 
Ratanpur and reached on 7-5-1719 to Bahranpur 

(21) Raghunath Rao left Raver on 5-2-1766 and after halting at Bah- 
ranpur, Makdai, Harde, Hande and Nemavar reached Bhopal on 6-3-1766 

(22) Pulkeshi II defeated Harsha (V 22) after crossing Vindhya and 
Narmada but the route not having been mentioned I assign eithei No 5 or 6 

(23) The same is the case with Ibn Batuta who left Delhi and reached 
Daulatabad but the intermediate places mentioned on p 162 are not traceable 
to me and therefore it may be that he might have crossed the mountain by 
either route No 5 or 6 

(24) Chimnaji Appa left Kjhandva on 30-11-1732 reached Shivani 
(Malva) and from where he went to Sohagpur to cross Narmada and reached 
Narsingpur and thence proceeded to Bundelkhand in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1733 

(25) Bajirao I reached Washim on 28-12-1728 and proceeded to Ma- 
hur, Girad (Chanda), Makade Dhokade t Nagpur) Mandale and entered 
Bundelkhand and reached Mahoba on 13-3-1729 

(26-27-28) Ram and Agastya of Valmiki Ramayan came down to Danda- 
karanya and Bavari a Buddhist Bhikshu came to Ashmaka from Kosala which 
they could only do by crossing Vindhya and not otherwise but there is no 
mention of their route and therefore it could be said that they have crossed 
Vindhya by either of the 5th, 6th, 7th or 8th route 

(29) Yuan Chwang after reaching Singbhuma in Bihar went south 
ward to Tamluka in Midnapur District and visited Chilka Lake near Katak 
and Rajmahendri in Orissa 

To sum up the subject I have to point out that the route No lie, 
voyages in the western sea were common till at least Sixth century before the 
Saka Era Regarding route No 4 and 3 1 have to say that till sixth century 
of the Saka Era people from Sind and Malva used to come to Anarta and Lata 
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and Aparanta Routes No 5 and 6 were of frequent use to cross Vindhya. 
Nos 7 and 8 were used rarely and No 9 was not only used by Yuan Chwang 
but I may say that the colonisation of Utkala might have taken place by this 
route 

Another interesting feature is that most of the railway lines are cons- 
tructed by these old routes The Tapi Valley line of BBCI , runs by No. 
2 Bonrf>ay-Ahmedabad line of the same Railway goes by No 3 and on- 
wards The Malva branch i e , Khandwa to Ratlam Section passes by our 
route No 5 

Khandwa to Bhopal line of G I P Ry is our route No 6 and Nagpur 
Itarsi branch is our route No 8 

Mrdnapur to Kharagpur and further upto Pun are branches of B. N. 
Ry which is out route No 9 



BRAHMANISM AND JAINISM 

By 

Dr PHANI BHUSAN ROY, m A , ph d 

Jainism and Buddhism are the two great Pauruiseya religions of India ; 
and by common consent it is held that Jainism was the earlier of the two It 
will not be improper then to look upon Jainism as the typical Paunuseya 
religion of India If so regarded, Jainism offers naturally a strong contrast 
to Brahmanism which is traditionally regarded as Apauru§eya religion par 
excellence We may tentatively define a Pauru§eya religion as one which 
grows round a central Figure who both intuits and preaches the truth whereas 
an Apauru^eya religion has not this Central Figure A Pauru§eya religion 
is therefore historical in its origin and growth while an Apauruiseya religion 
is Sanatana or timeless But the question is Can any religion be called a 
Pauru^ya religion’ 

(A) Mahavira, the Jina, after attaining to Kevalajnana, preached the 
holy message to all and Sundry If, instead of preaching the path of Kaiva- 
lya, he pointed out to his hearers the pnn>rose path of dalliance, he could 
have still gathered round him a band of followers (like any successful robber- 
chief, AnguUm&la for example) but he could never have commanded the 
deep esteem and veneration of pious and earnest men and women This fact 
establishes an indisputable truth Some men may be bad and immoral but 
most men are not, so the vogue of a robber-chief can never be equal (never in 
quality and also not in quantity) to that of a religious teacher That is, the 
appeal of religion and morality evokes a strong and lasting response in the 
hearts of men and women which effect can never be produced by an appeal 
to the baser side of human nature But what prevents a religious preacher 
from pointing out the primrose path of dalliance ’ Truth and its realisation 
Only because Truth has captured his soul that a Truth-realiser cannot but 
deliver the message of Truth (as the sun cannot but ^ve light and heat) , 
and until and unless this message of Truth is delivered, nobody can evokfe 
an undying and widespread enthusiasm among earnest men and women 
Truth operates thoi in a creative or dynamic way Firstly, Truth, by re- 
vealing itself to the soul of the Fortunate one (Mahavira, for example) 
moulds him as its vehicle or standard-bearer and then usmg him as an ins- 
trument broadcasts itself all the world over This fact also establishes an 
indi^utable truth Truth creates a super-man, not a super-man Truth, that 
is to say. Truth is higher than, nobler than, greater than its standard-bearer 
or realiser. 
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(B) The process of Truth-realisation has been lucidly explained in 

Buddhism (Sarp Nikaya Vol II, p 25) But I shall cite here a more his- 
torical example Newton, the mathematician, was once sitting under an 
apple-tree when a ripe apple fell to the ground In a flash of lightmng Truth 
1 e the Universal Law of Gravitation revealed itself to the consciousness of 
Newton Nobody would suggest that the Universal Law of Gravitation began 
to operate the moment It was intuited by Newton (in that case Baby New- 
ton could never have dropped from his mothers womb) Madhucchanda 
sings Agmm Tide (Rv I I I ) and at once the Fire-god (Agni) 

breathes into being ! This account will be very absurd, for the truth is very 
emphatically tne other way about The correct interpretation is • Fire-god 
was, is ana will be for ever , only because He, in His benignity, has revealed 
Himself to the consaousness of Madhucchanda that Madhucchanda has been 
able to sing forth in such full-throated ease The word Madhucchanda (so 
far as R K Singing le inspired singing is concerned) should not be put in 
casus Rectus (Nominative case) but in casus Ablativus (Instrumental case) 
for Madhucchanda does not and cannot possess Karttrtva (agency), he pos- 
sesses merely Karanata (instrumentality) Therefore the Vedic seers called 
Vedic Religion, Vedic Religion, but never Vasi§tha religion or Kanva reli- 
gion or Bharadvaja religion (so on and so on), for they knew, in their infinite 
wisdom, that Truth is greater than its standard-bearer. Truth is greater than 
its fortunate realiser 

(C) The R K -songs have been sung by a number of inspired singers 
and no one among them has arrogated to himself the position of supremacy 
over others If Va§i§tha looked upem himself as Truth’s sole realiser and 
looked down upion Grtsamada, Bharadvaja etc as so many petti-foggers than 
he would have committed a blunder that was committed by the founders of 
Paurueeya religions Instead of religious toleration and concord we would 
have then religious tyranny and discord in Vedic times Moreover the whole 
thing would have rested upon a grievous untruth the exaltation of the Truth 
realiser far above Truth or his equation with it (Yo mam passati so dhammam 
passati) A Buddhist might say Dhammam Sarajjaip gacchami but what 
sense is there in his saying Buddham saraoaip gacchami ’ The opponent 
may argue Jainism etc are ascetic religions and therefore they should not 
be confounded with Vedic Karmakanda Our reply would be Yajnavalkya 
(Br Ara Upa ) is as much a Vedic seer as Grtsamada or Va4i§,tha is Only 
a head-strong man would opine that the Upani^ads are more Vedic than the 
Saiphitas, which fact propounds a noble truth the wind bloweth where it 
listeth and truth reveals itself in many ways, not ordinarily known to man 

(D) The oppxinent may still argue that Jainism etc are not merely so 
many systems of philosophy but they are so many ways of life (Marga) and 
as such they should be separately named as the streets are named in a city 
We shall request our opponent to peruse carefully the Introduction to Jama 
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Sutras (S B. E ), by Jacobi, where the great Savant has proved up to the 
lult the fact of Jain-Buddhist indebtedness to Brahmanism in the matter of 
ascetic practices and regulations. Neither the Buddha nor Mahavira was a 
Padavit (Path-finder) in a startlingly original sense of the term So the 
Maggadesakattva of Mahiiura need not be taken into account in naming tlie 
religion after him. It clearly follows then that no religion should be called a 
pauruseya religion simply because of the fact that it stupefies truth for whose 
sake religions are preached and practised Secondly, a pauruseya religion al- 
ways and invariably gives an unholy encouragement to separatist and faction- 
al tendencies which create lamentable discord and strife among men, profess- 
ing different religions 

We shall now attack the problem from a different standpoint All the 
pauruseya religions are proselytizing cults, le, the Pauruseya religions make 
great use of upaya-kausalya or religious propaganda The Vedic religion is 
singularly free from this proselytizing zeal Why ’ For the sake of religions 
earnestness and steadfastness (adhikSra) A Yajamana does not go to a 
meeting to hear a sermon from some great religious teacher , he, in a mood 
of deep veneration, goes to the uncreated Veda for getting his religious ins- 
piration (Sabdi'bhavana) Now, take for example the holy injunction E>ar- 
6apumamasabhy5ip svargakamo yajeta This holy injunction occurs in the 
fatapatha Brahmana which is not after all a juvenile text meant for children 
which fact compels the Yajam^a to devote a considerable time to Vedic 
studies (Brahmacarya) So the Vedic religion did always remain a 'vathi- 
nayana and never detenorated into Sahajayiana Now, dilly-dallying and 
shilly-shallying in matters religious begets a corresponding habit of dilly-dally- 
ing and shilly-shallying m life In my humble opinion, our national decline 
IS mainly due to these personal cults which breeding a sort of latitudinananism 
in religion have slackened our grip on life We fear to tread the uphill path 
in any department of life, always hankering after soft jobs and cushioned 
chairs " Religion Made Easy ’’ has made us take life also much too easy 

For the sake of truth than which nothing is higher, for the sake of reli- 
gious concord than which nothing is more noble and for the sake of accept- 
ing life as a struggle than which nothing is more courageous, the Pauruseya 
religions should be renamed , and the new nomen that I propose for Jainism 
IS Vedic-Religion, i e , the religion of Veda (truth) as revealed to the consci- 
ousness of Mahavira, the Jina 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR 
INDIA AND THE WORLD 


By 

Dr. BENOY SARKAR, M A . DR H c 
Economic India Tomorrow 

A Plan jor Economic Revolution in Post-War India has been issued by 
some industrialists of Bombay (January, 1944) It is always useful to dis 
cuss the far-off divine events But as in every other country, belligerent 
01 neutral, m India also post-war reconstruction will have to attend to the 
problems of famine, epidemics, business failure, and unemployment The im- 
mediate economic requirements of India to-morrow will have to be met, no 
matter what be the ultimate goal Post-war economy is essentially the 
economy of demobilization The fundamental problem is to decide as to how 
much of the wartime state controls in industry, trade, currency, and agricul- 
ture, as well as employment, prices and wages ought to be maintained in 
order that demobilization may be prevented from producing its worst efforts 
Reconstruction problems before India are bound to be in the mam of the 
same order as those before other countries 

In the present conditions of under-development the temptation to in- 
dulge in comprehensive schemes and fundamental principles of planned in- 
dustrialization IS bound to be great For the time being, let us combat that 
temptation in a deliberate manner Since 1907 the present author has been 
issuing schemes, plans or creeds for theorists and public workers Some of 
the most pressing needs of India in the immediate future which have been 
discussed in one or other of those creeds are being enumerated below The 
object IS to suggest a few channels along which the demobilized resources in 
finance and personnel may be utilized 

The plan, designed as it is for all the provinces of India, comprises the 
following Items 

A Techno-Industrial 

1 Electrification of every mumcipal area, in order that, among other 
things, cheap power may be conveniently rendered available to small and 
medium industries (The municipalities of India are approximately 1,000 
in number ) 

2 Construction of roads, inter-district and intra-district, with a view, 
amcwig other things, to facilitatmg the marketing of agricultural goods The 
poverty of Bengal, especially of East Bengal and Assam, in roads, is noto- 
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nous. Motor roads between Dibrugarh on the one hand and Sadiya and 
Chittagong on the other have long been overdue Perhaps some of them 
are already under construction as military necessities. 

3 Erection of shipyards and equipment of harbours at diverse man- 
time centres and nver-mouths Narayanganj (Dacca) and Chandpur 
(Comilla), for instance, may be singled out as first-class sites for seaports 
in East Bengal no less worthwhile than Calcutta 

B The Standard of Living of Peasants, Workmen and Clerks 

1 Allocation of special funds (of large size) such as may be rendered 
available to individual cultivators through co-operative societies at convenient 
rates of interest 

2. Introduction of compulsory social insurance among working men and 
other employees with adequate state grants (A Bill is m preparation) 

The standard of livmg and efficiency of the masses in villages and towns 
is likely to be raised in a special manner by the above two measures 

C Socio-Economic 

1. Training and employment of women in health and other social ser- 
vices at the rate of one pier each union board (The number of union boards 
is about 5,000 in Bengal) 

2 Intensified campaign (large scale pumping, land-reclamation, train- 
ing of rivers, irrigation etc ) for the eradication of malaria, district b> 
district 

3 Enactment of consolidated Public Health Act (A P\iblic Health 
Act has already been passed in Madras in 1939) 

This may be regarded as the irreducible minimum of techno-industrial 
and socio-economic planning during the pieriod of “ reconstruction ” m the 
narrow sense, say, five years from the end of the war A large jiart of the 
personnel technocratically educated and disciplined during World-War II 
IS likely to be absorbed through road-making, electrification, port construc- 
tion, river-engineenng and allied industrial projects An avenue may then 
be found for taking charge of large numbers that are bound to be thrown 
on the unemployed list, as soon as demobilization commences 

For an outsider who is not in the know as to the exact kmds of mdus- 
tries that the war-ecMiomy has brought into life or expansion it is not pxissi- 
ble to say how many of them ought to be maintained and under what pat- 
terns The redistribution of working-men and clerks also among new work- 
shops and busmess concerns can likewise be suggested only by piersons ac- 
quainted with the activities of the war supply and other offices 

Idealism of the Bombay Plan 

Of course this pwescnjition, modest as it is, cannot be expected to bring 
the Indian infant mortality down to the Anglo American level or raise the 
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expectation of life up to the German level in seven or ten years, as recon- 
struction planners would wish. Nor can the national income per capita be 
possibly augmented hundred per cent withm a quiquenmum or so as a result 
of the carrying out of the simple scheme of the eight items formulated here 
It would be but crying for the moon if on the strength of these recommenda- 
tions India were to emulate within a decade or so the figures exhibited In 
Japanese Trade and Industry by the Mitsubishi Econonuc Research Bureau 
(London, 1936) or National Income in Japan (Japanese Economic Federa- 
tion, Tokyo, 1939) No economic millennium is in contemplation And 
as for the federated world-state of human brotherhood and mter-racial amity, 
this humble plan is the furthest removed from that consummation 

It IS superfluous to observe that the plan put forward in this modest 
fashion would appear too elementary and primitive by the side of the pro^ 
gramme suggested for England in The Condition of Britain (London, 1937), 
by G D H and M I Cole That work, of course, deals with pre-war 
conditions and formulates fundamental policies Nor is it possible to en- 
counter here the planifications attempted in Turkey under Kemal Atatuik 
since 1923 and espeaally since 1933, the year of her first five year plan It 
is from a hated condition of semt-colonte prevailing during the previous half 
century that Turkey has been emancipated by comprehensive state interven- 
tion in the domain of agriculture as well as by state aids to industry, as one 
understands from Conker and Witmeur’s Redressement economique et Indus- 
tridisation de la noutielle Turqute (Pans, 1937) 

The 10,000 crore-finance envisaged by the Bombay Plan is ceitainly 
very heartening But the Plan is vitiated by thel fallacy of which the plan- 
makers are not unconscious First, it assumes the emergence of a “ National 
Government" Secondly, it assumes the emancipation of India’s economic 
policy — " full freedom in economic matters " — from the Bntish empire eco- 
nomy No plan could be more superbly idealistic and wide of the mark 
in regard to the realities 

Planification as an Ideology 

In contemporary economic discussicms the category, economic plarming, 
planned economy, or plamfied economy, is being loosely employed in season 
and out of season AnothCT category, is being no less loosely employed This 
has become current com during the atmosphere of World War II as recon- 
struction or post-war re-construction. It is extremely difficult to avoid these 
conventional and much too popular categories while dealing with current 
economic questions. No less difficult is it to avoid employing thesq cate- 
gories in the loose manner of common parlance 

\ 

Everybody who has some idea in r^ard to the economic welfare of 
his people considers himself to be the author of an economic planmng or 
planned economy. Any and every scheme or plan is said to belong to 
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“planning” or “ planification ” And since we all happen to be living in 
what 18 perhaps the second phase of World-War II, each one of these econo- 
mic plans IS treated as being equivalent to a scheme of post-war reconstruo 
tion In India, especially, planning and reconstruction have grown to be 
almost synonymous or identical categories 

In a living science or art looseness m the use of expressions can hardly 
be prevented or avoided. Virtually every category has to be taken in an 
elastic sense 

And yet to prevent misunderstandings care should be taken to pm these 
categones down to specified ccmtents of thought Literally speakmg, be it 
observed, reconstruction ought to imply nothing more than the transfer or 
transition of economic morphology from war to peace We ought to visua- 
lize the withdrawal of finance and employment from war industries to nor- 
mal occupations This is an aspect of “ demobilization ” which automati- 
cally involves unemployment Re-employment in certam industries is 
another item of importance The re-establishment of trade, tariff, currency, 
prices, wages and what not on pre-war (’) or rather non- war foundations 
belong to this phase of economy The entire complex may be called stabi- 
lization or rehabilitation and is generally given over to a five-year period. 
Be it noted that a literal restoration of ot reversion to pre-war condition is 
neither assumed nor possible 

During the first year or two (1939-40) of the present war, Indian econo- 
mists, businessmen and politicians managed invariably to identify the war 
effort with all-round “economic planning” Everybody wanted the Govern- 
ment to utilize the situation m such a manner as might equip India with 
every conceivable industry and busmess It was hardly possible for them 
to comprehend that war effort could not aim at anything more than specific 
and temporary economic development for a well-delimited period Now that 
the war has been presumably looking forward to its dose, Indian economic 
statesmanship is as a general rule bent- upon advising the Government to en- 
visage “ post-war reconstruction ” as identical with India’s techno-industnal 
development of a comprehensive character It is invariably difficult for 
Indian publicists, comprising the authors of the “ Bombay Plan ”, to realize 
that post-war construction cannot possibly have more than a short-period 
and very limited scope In saentific analysis both " war-effort ” and “ post- 
war reconstruction” are to be taken in the narrow sense of occasional and 
temporary or transitional measures 

Communism vs Capitalism in Planning 

Piannmg or plamfication, m its simplest and most naive form, implies 
the attempt of even the pre-histonc caveman to save hi$ first stone imple- 
ment for use on a future occasion. It is as old as conscious man A goal- 
ful futunsm 18 to be found in the soul of a plan In ltd smnewhat mature' 
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form It covers the budgetary activities of all states, — ancioit, mediseval or 
modem, — in r^rd to the incomes and disbursements of a twelve-month 
period Every improvement tmst or road scheme is an instance of plan- 
ning Finally, in its most hyperdeveloped form, planification means nothing 
but the communistic economy under state auspices introduced by Soviet 
Russia in October, 1928 Strictly speaking, planned economy is communism 
as concretely realized in Soviet Russia smce then 

But the success of the first five-year plan of Russia set the world in 
1933 thinking of the merits of some of the features, e g etatisme, centralized 
control and despotism, etc , — associated with Sovietic planning And so virtu- 
ally every non-Sovietic state, — from Germany, Italy, Japan, England, France 
and the U S A down to the most imdeveloped regions in the two hemis- 
pheres, — has pounced upon planning or planification as a new 
panacea, slogan or technique of public life and national welfare Today we 
have to visualize two entirely distinct types of planned economy or economic 
planning One is the original, Sovietic, Bolshevistic or communistic type 
Its fundamental feature is the abolition of private pioperty, private capital, 
private interest, private rent, and private profit The other planning is non- 
communistic, that is capitalistic or bourgeois It recognizes the private pro- 
perty and pnvate capital of age-long traditional economy But both are unit- 
ed m state control 

Today socialism is to be taken in two distinct senses ox forms One is 
the communistic socialism of Soviet Russia The other is the non-communistic 
or capitalistic and bourgeois socialism of all non-Soviet territories. Thus con- 
sidered, soaalism is the prevailing economico-political system throughout the 
world 

Whether capitalistic or communistic, planification is state control, etatisme, 
or, what is virtually the same thing, socialism In B E Lippincott’s com- 
pilation entitled Government Control of the Economic Order (Minnesota, 
1935) pro-COTitrol ideas are expressed by Colm. Feiler, Lederer, Means and 
Nathan This symposium may be placed by the side of the anti-control 
symposium edited by F von Hayek as Collectivist Economic Planning 
t London 1936) 

Vansittartism in World-Planning 

No reconstruction can possibly realize the ideals or principles, should 
there be any, of world-wide economic salvation The coming post-war world- 
economy or economic reconstmction bids fair to be but a continuation, in 
the mam, of the world-economy at 1939. 

Arthtk Unnati (economic progress) is a social phenomena of doses and 
decrees It is essentially gradualistic and can never claim finality or all- 
round comprehensiveness 
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It IS the equations of cc«nparative industrialism and technocracy such 
as were in evidencel in pre-war years that would set the general lines along 
which the new transformations within the reconstruction complex are likely 
to proceed. The disturbances or modifications of pre-1939 equations gene- 
rated by World-War II — in and through war industries, inflated employ- 
ments, inflated currencies, inflated wages and inflated prices — are to be 
treated in the mam as aberrations of not much permanent value They are 
fundamentally short period emergencies The post-war equations may be 
taken chiefly as not very great deviations from the pre-war Reconstruction 
as such IS considerably limited by these positive considerations, — pious wishes 
or idealistic planifications notwithstanding 

Let us be clear about two terms, post-war economy and world-economy 
It IS not necessary to indulge in speculation in order to explain the two 
categories The economic evolution between World-War I and World-War 
II, le from 1919 to 1939 furnishes the objective data about these pheno 
mena 

First, then, post-war economy is, realistically considered, the economy of 
preparation for the next war Secondly, world-economy is not equivalent to 
the economic organization of the entire world It is to be understood prag- 
matically as the economy of that much of the two hemispheres which it is 
possible for a people to utilize This utilization is not, however, to be taken 
in a similar sense The spirit of “ mutuality ” with the other peoples of the 
same region is not to be excluded 

The present war (since September, 1939) is, generally, being expected 
to come to an end by 1945 Sweeping proposals for dealing with defeated 
Germany are set out in a memorandum published (on May 1943) by the 
Post-War Policy Group of members of the House of Commons and Lords 
of which Wardlaw-Milne is the Chairman The memorandum, signed by 34 
members of the Group, urges effective occupation of Germany and setting up 
of an Inter-Alhed Council of Control The first duties of such a Council 
should be, it is said, preservation of all order and complete demobilization 
of all German armed forces within six months, dismantling of the aeroplane 
industry and control, and where necessary, closing down of German war 
potential including heavy and chemical industries to the extent of which 
they are the basis for production of munitions , arrests and bringing to trial 
of persons alleged to be guilty of war crime, disbanding of officers’ corps and 
training corps The essential points of the subsequent peace treaty in this 
plan should be that Allied army and air-forces will occupy Germany until 
the Allies agree that this may with safety be terminated or relaxed, inde- 
pendent states in East Prussia and Rhineland, restoration of the sovereignty 
of all countries invaded by the Axis, Allied control of radio, printing and 
education in Germany, no German army, navy and air- force, civil aviation 
or aircraft industries until allied nations decide otherwise, return of all loot 
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or compensation in kind, all costs ansmg out of Allied occupation to be paid 
by the German States, 

The paper on “ A Plan for Germany’s Economic Disarmament ” by 
Emzig in the Economic Journal (London, June-September, 1942) throws 
likewise a flood of light on post-war world reconstmction It may be said 
tliat the world-economy is expecting a Super -Versailles by 1946 World-War 
II cannot therefore be the last war of history Humanly speaking, a war of 
revenge may be expected by 1965-70 in spite of the efforts of the victors to 
prevent that consummation Some idea of such efforts to be directed by 
Anglo-American “ peace-force ” may be seen m King-Hall’s Total Victory 
(New York 1942) and Gelbet’s Peace by Power (London, 1942) In June, 
1943, the British Labour Party also at their conference declared for the 
totalitarian disarmament of the German people They proceeded on Van- 
sittart’s hypothesis that there were no “ good Germans ” in (Germany Post- 
war world-economy, then, is tantamount to the economic structure and 
dynamics of the world during these tw'o decades or so (1946-7(0) of universal 
w'ar-preparedness or continuation and maintenance of war-organization Some 
of the items may be seen m Condliffe’s Agenda for a Post-war World (New 
York, 1942), a work, en passant, that fights shy of idealistic and millennial 
world-recipes * 


* B K Sarkar The Equations of World-Economy (Calcutta J943), Villages 
and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta 1941) and The Political Philosophies Since 
1905, Vol. II, Part II (Lahore, 1942). 
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By 

Dr INDU BHUSAN BANERJI, m a , ph D 
Calcutta University 

The main historical interest of the Bacitra Nafak, which may be regard- 
ed as an autobiography of Guru Gobind Singh, the last Guru of the Sikhs, is 
concentrated in seven sections, viz , the seventh to the thirteenth In his 
epoch-making work on Sikh Religion, Macauliffe gives us an English trans- 
lation of the first seven chapters of the work^ as well as of the last, but these 
important sections are omitted, the author giving it as his reason that as all 
the details narrated here had been incorporated in the general biography of the 
Guru, no separate translation seemed necessary Unfortunately, from Macau- 
liffe’s account of the life of the Guru it is not possible to doctor which portions 
of it are based on the Bacitra Nalfak and where the other Sikh records are 
laid under contribution But inspite of its limitations, the Bacitra Nafak is 
undoubtedly the most important of all the records about Guru Gobind Singh 
and it IS essential that we should know what' it has got to tell us independent- 
ly An English version of these sections of the Bacitra Natak is, therefore, a 
desideratum The Guru’s descriptions, however, are animated and sometimes 
full of repetitions We have, therefore, omitted some of these but, on the 
whole we believe that nothing has been left out, which can be of any use to 
the student of political history 

I Section viii 
The Battle of Bhangant 

When I obtained sovereignty I conducted religious affairs to the best of 
my ability I hunted vanous sorts of game in the forest and killed bears, 
ralgaus and elks 

Afterwards I left that place and went to the city of Paunta I enjoyed 
myself on the banks of the Kahndri and say amusements of various kinds 

1 The third section is, however, skipped over but on the other hand we are 
given an English translation of the first three verses of the eighth section, another 
extract from which is incorporated in Macauliffe’s work a general account of the 
battle of Bhangani Malcolm also incorporates another extract from this section 
in his Sketch of the Sikhs These we have used freely and we take this opportunity 
of acknowledging our indebtedness to their authors We may add here that for the 
purposes of this article we have used the printed list published by Gulab Singh and 
Sons and the annotated edition of Bhai Bishan Sin^ Gyam 
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There I selected and killed many lions, nilgaus and bears Fatha Shah, 
the king, became angry and came to blows with me without any reason 

There Sri Shah raged and the five stately heroes took their pxisition firm- 
ly on the field of battle — ^the tenacious Jit Mai and the skilful Gulab, whose 
graceful figures on the battlefield were wondrous to behold, — ^the determined 
Maheri Chand and Gangaram, who defeated and shattered the enemy’s forces 
Lalchand raged becoming red with anger and his bravery cast into shade even 
the pride of the peerless lion 

Maheru raged with a fearful expression and killed the brave Khans in 
battle The Brahmin Dayaram rushed into the fray with great anger and 
fought bravely and skilfully like Drona of old 

Kripal advanced with a mace in his hand and smashed the head of the 
fierce Hayat Khan 

* * 

Then Nand Chand rushed into the fray with dreadful ire, wielding his 
spear and brandishing his sword His keen sword broke but he drew out his 
dagger and with great determination saved the honour of the Sodhi race 

Then uncle Knpal advanced in his rage and exhibited the war feats of 
a true Kshatriva The mighty hero was himself struck by an arrow but ne- 
vertheless made a valiant Khan fall from his saddle 

The brave Saheb Chand entered into the fray and slew a bloody Khan 
The stately hero wrought havoc in the enemy’s ranks and those that survived 
fled with their lives 

There, in the arena, Sn Shah fought and brought many Khans to the 
ground (On the other side) Raja Gopal stood erect on the field and looked 
like a lion amidst a herd of deers 

There raged the great hero Han Chand who skilfully took his position 
in the field In great anger he discharged sharp arrows and those whom he 
struck he sent to the other world 

III ♦ 

Then Jit Mai aimed with his spear and struck Han Chand down to the 
ground 

♦ >l> 

The bloody Khans drew out their Khorasan swords, the keen edges of 
which flashed like fire Arrows crowded upon one another, the bows cracked, 
the young horses fell and struck the more experienced and firm 

Hr ♦ * 

How far shall I describe the mighty battle ' Those who fought (m the 
front) were killed and thousands fled 

The Hill chiefs spurred their horses and fled , the soldiers retired with 
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their arrows undischarged The Rajas of Jaswal and Dadhwal, who had been 
fighting with zeal, now left the field with all their forces 

The Raja of Chandel became exhausted and perplexed, when the tena- 
cious Han Chand rose with a spear in hands He became immediately alive 
to the duties of a leader and raged furiously Those who opposed him were 
cut to pieces and fell 

Then Najabet Khan entered and directed his weapons against Sangu 
Shah Several well-equipped Khans joined in the attack and sent Sangu Shah 
to the other world 

After having killed Najabet Khan Sangu Shah fell fighting There were 
lamentations in this world but rejoicings in heaven 

When this insignificant creature saw Sanghu Shah fall in battle he took 
up his bow and arrows With the first arrow I struck a Khan who fell 
to the ground I then drew out another and aimed it at the face of Bhikhan 
Khan The bloody Khan fled leaving his horse, whom the third arrow struck 
and killed 

After waking up from his swoon Han Chand directed his shots with un- 
erring aim and then those whom he struck fell senseless and died 

* m * 

In his anger Han Chand drew out his arrows His first arrow struck 
my horse He aimed another at me but God saved me, the arrow only graz- 
ing my ear in its flight 

His third arrow penetrated the buckle of my waist-belt and reached my 
body, but wounded me not It is only God who protected me, knowing me 
his servant 

When I felt the touch of the arrow, my wrath was kindled I took up 
my bow and began to discharge arrows in abundance 

* 4t « 

I killed Han Chand and the enemies were trampled under foot (Even) 
the millionaire chief was seized by death 

The hillmen fled in consternation and I, through the favour of the eternal 
God, gained the victory 

Having thus held the battle-field, we raised aloud the song of triumph 
I showered wealth on my warriors and they all rejoiced 

When I returned after the victory I did not remain in the city of Paunta 
I went to Kahlur and there established the village of Anandpur 

Those who had kept themselves away from the battle, I drove out of the 
place , and I patronised those who had distinguished themselves there 

Many days passed in this way and I fostered the faithful and rooted out 
all the wicked 
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II. Section ix 
The battle of Nadaun 

Many days passed m this way till Miyan Khan of Jammu came and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun Immediately quarrel broke out with Bhim Chand. 

The Raja called me to assist him in the war and I joined his side They 
had erected a wooden fort there on a mound and brought the chiefs under 
control by means of guns and arrows 

There came Raj Singh and the powerful Bhim Chand, the vigorous and 
manly Ram Singh and the brave Sukhdev of Jassrot, and they managed 
everything with zeal and enthusiasm 

There came also the determined Pnthi Chand of Dadhwar, fully prepar- 
ed and after having made arrangements for the government of his realm. 
Knpal Chand arrived with ammunitions and drove back and killed many of 
the enemy’s forces 

Troops from the other side arrived, approaching the other side they at- 
tacked and killed many and felled him to the ground and the Raja began to 
gnash his teeth in great anger On the other side, the soldiers beat their 
drums and blew their bugles , the Raja (looked on) from a distance and his 
mortification knew no bounds 

Then Bhim Chand himself raged, uttering the mantra of Hanuman in 
his mouth He called all the heroes and myself too All assembled and ad- 
vanced in order 

All the great heroes entered into the fray in great anger and advanced, 
j'ust as a flame advances over a fence of dry weeds, (burning it in its tram) 
On the other side, the valiant Raja Dayal of Bijharwal advanced with Raja 
Knpal, together with all his forces 

« « « 

Then Knpal raged, standing erect on the field of battle with great deter- 
mination He discharged arrows m abundance and killed many heroes 

« * * 

He made a great fight and the row was heard throughout the nine quar- 
ters of the world His weapons wrought havoc (in the enemy’s ranks) and 
he exhibited the true virtues of a Rajput 

Then the Rajas, in great anger, fought with enthusiasm and immediately 
the troops of Katoch were encircled by the enemy chief 

The people of the tribes of Nanglu and Panglu advanced m order toge- 
ther with the forces of Jasuiar and Guler The great hero Dayal also jomed 
and saved the honour of the people of Bijharwal 

Then this msignificant creature (the Guru) took up his gun and aimed at 
one of the Rajas The Raja reeled and fell upon the ground, so unerringly 
was the shot directed, but even then the angry chief thundered 
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I then threw off the gun and took up arrows in my hand I drew out 
four and discharged all of them. Then again I took three others and dis- 
charged them with my left hand, (though) whether they struck anybody or 
not I do not know 

Then the Almighty God hastened the end of the fight and the enemy were 
driven out into the river 

* * * 

Alaf Khan fled and all the other heroes retreated precipitately I re- 
mained there on the bank of the river for eight days and visited the palaces 
of the various Rajas 

Then I took leave of the Rajas and returned home and they proceeded 
m the other direction to negotiate reconciliation The two parties came to 
terms and therefore the story ends 

I came back here after having plundered Alsun (on my way) and, having 
reached Anandpur, enjoyed myself m various ways 

III Section x 

The expedition oj the Khanzada 

Many years passed in this way and all the thieves (apostates) were 
hunted out and killed Some left the city but came back in utter destitution 

Then Dilwar Khan sent his son against me At midnight the Khans 
assembled and prepared for attack 

When the party reached the bank of the river, Alam came and woke me 
up There was a great row , everybody stirred up and took up their wea- 
pons with fiery zeal 

Immediately volleys of shots were discharged The heroes shouted in 
vanous ways and the noise was heard even from the other side of the river. 

Drums beat, bugles blew, the soldiers thundered, horses danced, the guns 
roared and all mingled in one huge uproar 

The river wore a dreadful appearance and the soldiers suffered tembly 
from cold From this side my heroes thundered and the bloody Khans fled 
with their weapons unused 

* m * 

On their way they plundered the village of Barwa and established them- 
selves at Bhallan Through the favour of God, the wretched fools could not 
even touch me and fled 

IV Section xi 

The expedition of Hussain Khan 

The Khanzada fled to his father but, being ashamed of his own cowardly 
conduct, he could not utter a single word There Hussain thundered, strik- 
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ing his mailed fist (against something) and, with all his troops, prepared for 
attack 

Emboldened by the strength of his army Hussain advanced First he 
plundered the houses (of the hillmen) Then he defeated the Raja of Dadh- 
wal, brought him completely under control and made slaves of the princes 
Neirt, Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being able to with- 
stand the wretched fool He took away food grains by force and distributed 
them among his own followers The big fool thus commftted a very duty 
act 

Some days passed and Hussain went on with his depredations Now 
the turn of meeting the Raja of Guler came 

If they had not met for two days more the enemy chief would have come 
(upon me, but) destiny had thrown the apple of discord amidst them 

The Raja of Guler came to meet (Hussain) and with him came Ram 
Singh too When four quarters of the day had passed they arrived and met 
Hussain, who felt extremely flattered and became blind in his vanity 

Just as sand becomes heated by the heat of the sun but the wretched 
thing does not know the sun and becomes proud of itself 

Similarly, the slave (Hussain), in his vanity, did not even condescend 
to notice them With the Rajas of Katoch and Kahlur at his side, he 
thought that he was peerless in this world 

They (Gopal and Ram Singh) offered Hussain the money they had 
brought with them In this matter of giving and taking some differences 
arose and they returned to their own place with the money 

At this the slave became very angry and lost all sense of good or bad 
He did not pause to consider the ways and means but at once ordered the 
beating of the drum for advance 

He threw all tactical considerations to the wind A party of hares sur- 
rounded a lion for the purpose of overawing him He kept them invested 
for 15 pahars (about 45 hours) and did not allow either food or drink to 
pass 

The soldiers became indignant at the want of food and drink and sent 
a messenger for the purpose of making peace Beholding his valiant Pathan 
soldiers around him, the slave lost his balance and did not agree to the pro- 
posal 

“Either give me ten thousand rupees immediately or take death upon 
your head, ” (he said) I (the Guru) had sent Sangatia there and he brought 
Gopal (to the enemy’s camp), giving him assurance (for his safety) 

The two sides could not agree and then Kripal thus thought within him- 
self—" such an opportunity will never come again , time, in its circle, de- 
caves every body.” 
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“ Gopal must immediately be done away with — either he must be made 
a prisoner or be killed” When Gopal got scent of these intrigues, he, the 
king of heroes, escaped to his own men 

When Gopal was gcrne, Kripal raged in his fury Himmat and Hussain 

(joined) and rushed into the fray 

>|( « 

Then raged the Rajas of Kangra and Katoch, their faces and eyes red in 
anger, and their minds free from all other considerations From another 
quarter the Khans entered arrows in hand, and it seemed that leopards were 
roaming in quest of flesh 

« « ♦ 

There had been fighting a hero named Han Singh, who received, in his 
body, many arrows from the enemy. In great anger he killed many of the 
soldiers and, after exhibiting a great fight, went to the other world 

Himmat and Kimmat advanced sword in hand Jalal Khan joined with 
a mace The determined heroes fought, intoxicated as it were Blows fol- 
lowed blows and weapons crowded upon one another 

Ik * 

Then Hussain himself entered into the thick of the fight, wielding bows 
and arrows in both hands His face and eyes red with indignation, the fierce 
Khan commenced a great fight 

* » * 

Then all the heroes entered arrows in hand and from all the four sides 
arose the cry, ‘ kill, kill ’ They wielded their weapons with great dexterity 

and at last Hussain Khan fell and went to the other world 

* ♦ ♦ 

(When they saw Hussain Khan fall) all the soldiers of Katoch advanced 

in their rage, together with the indignant Himmat and Kimmat Han Singh 
also came forward at that time and killed many valiant horsemen, especially 
selecting them for the purpose 

Then the Raja of Katoch raged, carefully selecting his position m the 
field He wielded his weapons with unerring aim, thundenng death (upon 
his opponents) 

(From the other side) raged the Raja of Chandel and all attacked in- 
dignantly in a body Those who had entered into the fray were killed and 
those (who had remained behind) fled with their lives 

Sangat Rai died with his seven companions On the death of Knpal in 
the battle Gopal rejoiced When the leaders fell the soldiers all fled in dis- 
order 

* % * 

In this way the enemies were all killed and they began to take care of 
their own dead There they found the wounded Himmat and Ram Singh 
spoke thus to Gopal — 
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" That Himmat, who has been the root of all these quarrels, has now 
fallen wounded in our hands When Gopal heard this he killed Himmat 
and did not allow the latter to get up alive 

Victory came and the battle ended The soldiers remembered their homes 
and proceeded thither The Lord saved me (from unnecessary warfare) by 
decreeing the din of battle elsewhere 

V Action xii 
The expedition of Jujhar Singh 

In this manner fight continued endlessly and the leader of the Turks was 
killed Dilwar became very angry and sent another army (in this direction) 

From his side came Jujhar Singh, who immediately drove out the enemy 
from Bhallan On this side Gaj Singh mobilised his troops and fell upon 
him early m the mormng 

There Jujhar Singh stood erect like a flag-post planted on the field of 
battle Even the post might waver but the brave Rajput did not flinch 

The soldiers of both parties moved in detachments, the Raja of Chandel 
on that side and on this side, the Raja of Jaswar They were all fired with 
indignation and the fight commenced 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The battle continued with great vigour on both sides Chandan Rai 
was killed when Jujhar Singh alone continued the fight He was soon sur- 
rounded from all sides 

Without any hesitation he rushed into the enemy’s ranks, wielded his 
weapons with great dexterity, killed many of the valiant soldiers and at last 
himself went to the other world 

VI Section xni 
The arrival of the Shahzada 

In this manner Jujhar met his death and the soldiers returned to their 
homes Then Aurangzib became very angry and sent his son to the Punjab 

At his approach all were frightened and fled to the hills My own men 
also were very much frightened as they did not understand the ways of the 
Almighty 

Some left me and took shelter where the big hills stood Then the son 
of Aurangzib became very angry and sent a subordinate in this directicm, who 
pulled down the habitations of those who had left me 

>|i * * 

The name of the man who plundered the apostates was Mirza Beg The 
Guru himself saved all those who remained true to him 

There Aurangzib’s son’s anger knew no bounds and he sent four other 
officers These plundered the houses of all those apostates who had escaped 
Mirza Beg Khan. 



THE KINGDOM OF MAGAN 


By 

The Rev H HERAS, sj 

Magan is a kingdom mentioned in a number of Sumerian documents 
between 2,630 B c to 2,400 B c The references to Magan in these documents 
are of a different nature 

1 Magan is one of the countries conquered by King Sargon of Akkad ^ 

2. Naram-Sin the son and successor of Sargon went to Magan and 
defeated its kmg “ 

3 Gudea, palest (lord) of Lagash imported large quantities of products 
from Magan for a temple he was building » 

4 Sundu, probably a merchant from Ur, sent a messenger named Bur- 
nugga accompanied by one Akalla, to Magan The purpose of the expedi 
tion was most likely commercial * 

These relations between Sumer and Magan partly peaceful and partly 
violent, have aroused great interest m all Sumenologists Accordingly they 
have tried to identify this kingdom of Magan, and the number of opinions 
about this identification shows that the kingdom of Magan has not finally 
been found as yet 

Hommel identifies Magan with Ma’an in the Minaean country of Arabia 
or Yemen on the south Western coast of the Peninsula ' So think also Hitti*' 
and Dowson though the latter, on another occasion puts it on the eastern 
coast of Arabia ® 

Woolley suggests that Magan must be “ some point on the Persian 
Gulf”,® and is finally inclined to localize it “probably on the West coast of 
the Persian Gulf” The same eastern coast of Arabia is suggested by 
King 

1 Smith, Early History of Assyria, pp 86-87, 89 

2 King, Chromcles concerning Early Bahylonutn Kings, 11, p 10, 4 

3 Cylinder A of Gudea, Cf King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asm m the Light 
of Recent Discoveries, p 203 

4 Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets No 84 Cf Hitti, History of the Arabs, p 36 

5 The Encyclopaedm of Islam, I, p 377 

6. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p 53 

7 Dowscm, The Age of the Cods, p 116 

8 Ibid, p 78 9 Woolley, The Sumerians, p 46 

10 Ibid, p &2 

11 King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p 242 
36 
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That Magan was in the Sinaitic peninsula was the opinion of Lenor- 
niant^* and later of King and Hall 

G Smith says that Magan is “The most ancient cuneiform name of 
Egypt ” an opmicm which was brought forward once more in more recent 
times by Dr W. F Allright 

S. Smith avers that Magan is “ far to the south-east of Babylonia 
though in the same work he acknowledged that Magan “ must he some con- 
siderable distance to the south-west ” 

Langdon believes that Magan is to be found in Jebel Akhdar in Oman ,‘® 
and more recently Peake identifies the place with Jabal al Ma’adan in the 
comer of Arabian land entering the sea and forming the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf," 

Among all these varied opinions there is none pointing out to India as 
the possible country of identification of Magan Nothing was known about 
synchronism of civilizations in Sumer and India till recent times The dis- 
coveries of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa opened new vistas into the field of 
oriental research We know now that India was well known in Sumer Bet- 
ween Mohenjo Daro and Sumer “ a close trade connection is proved by the 
fact that seals of exactly the same type as those found in India have also 
been found in Babylonia ” Hall and Haddon have already advanced Uie 
opinion that the people of Sumer probably came from India ” In fact the 
migration of the Sumenans from India seems to be implied by Gmests*® and 

12 Journal of the Soctet)/l of Biblical Archaeology Vil, pp 348 and 399 

IS' King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asia m the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
p 158 

14 Smith, “ Early History of Beibylonia ”, Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, I, p 52 

15 Allnght, “ Menes and Naram-Sin Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI, 
pp 89-98 , Allnght, ” Magan, Meluha and the Synchronism between Menes and 
Naram-Sin ”, Ibid , VIl, pp. 8(^86 

16 Smith, Early History of Assyria, p 99 17 Ibid , p 49 

18 Cambridge Ancient History, I, p 416 

19 Peake, " The Copper Mountain of Magan ”, Antiquity, 1928, p 457 

20 In order to show how India has been apparently purpwsely ignored in this 
respect, it is worth relating that when a committee of mquiry was constituted ‘‘ to 
report on the probable sources of the supply of Copper used by the Sumenans ” 
copper specimens were obtained from Asia Minor, Persia, Cyprus, Egypt and Ara- 
bia India was discarded a priori Cf Peake, op cii, pp 452-457. 

21 Ibid Cf Heras, ” The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered 
in Sumer ", B B & C I, Annual, 1938 , Gadd, “ Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
found at Ur ”, Proceedings of the British Academy, XVIII , Langdon, “ A New 
Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins ”, Ibid 1931, pp 593-596 , Langdon, 
“ Another Indus Valley Seal ”, Ibid., 1932, pp 47-48 

22 Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 173-174 , Haddon, The Races 
of Man and their Distribution, p 100 

23 XI, 3. 
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oonfinned by Berosus.^^ A Babyl<mian chronicle mentions the name of 
Andubar as of an Indian who tau^t astronomy to the early inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia.^® The Indian tradition about trade relations betweai India 
and Sumer is recorded in the Baberu Jataka We cannot doubt at present 
about the frequent mtercourse existing between both countries from very 
ancient times 

This being firmly settled, we may now make a further mquiry . Is 
perhaps Magan situated in India’ In order to elucidate this question we 
shall study it from different points of view 

I. The Name. The country referred to in the Sumerian documents 
is ordinanly called Magan, whicn probably was pronounced as Makkan by 
the Semites Both the Babylonian Chronicle and the Assyrum Omens call 
this kmgdom Magarma On Ptolomy’s chart this name is given as Mayivca 

Now comparing these three names, 

1 MAGAN 

2 M A G A N -NA 

3 M A G I N DA -NA 

we find that the first two syllables of this name should doubtlessly be Magan 
consistent in Nos 1 and 2 and only cmce changed into Magm As regards 
the third syllable there is no doubt that there was a third syllable in the 
name, for Nos 2 and 3 each have 3 syllables Now in No 3 this third eyl- 
lable IS da, while in No 2 is rw But na happens to be the fourth and last 
syllable of No 3 Hence we may reasonably state that na was the last syllable 
of the name as given m Mesopotamia {through whose geographers and scholars 
it came to the ears of Ptolomy) The third syllable da of No 3 was very 
likely lost m No 2, while reduplicating the syllable na instead, which syllable 
happened to be the last one, a phenomenon which is not infrequent in ancient 
Imguistics Accordingly the full name of the kingdom as known in Sumer 
seems to have been Magandana 

Now in India, there existed a country called Magadha from very ancient 
times. The earliest mention of Magadha is found in the Atharvaveda, when 
fever is wished away to the Gandharas and Miijavants to the west and to 
the Angas and Magadhas to the east ®® This passage already shows that the 
kingdom of Magadha was inhabited by people that appear throughout Vedic 

24. Schnabel, Berossos und die Babylomxh-Hellentstische Litemtur, pp 253- 

254. 

25 Cf Rawlmson, “ Notes on Captain Durand’s Report upon the Islands 
Bahrein”, J R A S (1880), XU, p 208 

26. Cowell, The Jataka, III, 83 , Cf Heras, " The Ongm of the Round Proto- 
Indian Seals”, loc at. 

27. Unguad, in Orient. Lit ZeU ,1908, ool 62, No 4 

28. Kmg, Chrotddes, II, pp 10 and 38 

29. Rawlmson, op at , p 215 30 Ath , V, 22 14 
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literature as of low reputation.^i In fact later Vedic tests disclose a clear 
antipathy to the people of Magadha The cause of this dislike on the part 
of the Aryas was the fact that Magadha was not aryanised Magadha was 
persistently pre-Aryan long after the Aryas settled in Madhyadeia Accord- 
ingly the Brahmans living in Magadha were supposed to be bad Brahmans^* 
and looked at with great contempt In fact it was unusual for a Brahman 
to dwell in Magadha Even in the Upani§adic period there were very few 
Brahmans in Magadha The fact that some respectable Brahmans some- 
times were living in Magadha is considered to be an exception 

Synonymous of Magadha is the word Kikata-*® The Klkatas in fact 
were a tribe of non-Aryan people livmg in Magadha Hence the whole 
country of the Kakatas is considered to be a non- Aryan country Accordingly 
the Kikatas are classified as low-born and hostile to the Rgvedic singer in one 
of the hymns of the third man^aUt*^ 

M*gadha therefore existed in the Rgvedic period, and existed as a king- 
dom, for in the same passage of the Rgveda its king is mentioned, as we 
shall see presently How are we justified in supposing that the kingdom 
existed long before’ It rvould be a very strange coincidence, indeed, that 
the kingdom would have been founded just then, at the time of the arrival 
of the Aryas It was a Dravidian kingdom, the very name of which discloses 
its importance, which could not have been acquired in a few years For Maka- 
dam, which evidently was the anciait Dravidian name of the kingdom** 
means “ the powerful country ” Evidently this power and consequent great- 
ness was the natural outcome of hundreds of years of uiunterrupted rule 
Hence it is not improbable, nay it is practically certain, that the kingdom 
already existed round the middle of the 3rd millennium B c , when the Sume 
nan documents mentioned the kingdom of Magan 


31 Macdonell-Kath, Vedtc Index, II, p 116 

32 Kdtyayana Srauta Sutra, XXU, 4, 22 , Katyayana Srauta Sutra, VIII, 6, 
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34 Weber, Indtsche Studxen, I, pp 52, 53 , 185 , 10, 99 , Weber, Indian Lite- 
rature, pp 79, n 1 , 111 , 112 

35 Kdtyayana Srauta Sutra, VIII, 6 

56 Keith, The Religion and Philosophy in the Veda and Upant^ad, p 496 
37 Sdnkhdyana Aranyaka, VII, 13 38 Chdndogya Aranyaka VII, 13 

39 Oldenberg, op dt , p 400, n , Weber, Indian Literature, p 112 Cf Law, 
Tribes m Ancient India, pp 195-198 

40 Macdonell-Keith, op cit , I, p 159 

41 Zimmer, Altindische Leben, pp 31, 118 
41a Vaska, Nirukta, VI, 32 
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II. The King The king defeated, perhaps killed, ‘‘ by Niram-Sin was 
called Mannu-dannu In an inscription on the base of a broken statue of 
NarSm-Sm found at Susa the name of the King is partly wanting Fr Scheil 
reads the name Mam ,[ ] and has suggested that the syllable missing 

is -um, the whole name therefore being Manium^® But Thureau-Dangin 
says that in the lacuna following the first part of the name, there are traces 
of the sign dan Therefore the name must be the same as given in the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle, Mannu-dannu 

The histonan of Sumer draws the attention of their readers to the ad- 
jective dannu, meamng “ powerful ”, for this king is the only one amongst 
those defeated by NarSm-Sin, who receives this honorific title From this 
fact they deduce the great power this king enjoyed before his being defeated 
by the Akkadian King ‘® 

Now Dr Allright has identified this king Mannu-dannu with the first 
dynastic king of Egypt, the famous Menes^» His opinion nevertheless has 
not been accepted by any orientalist 

As a matter of fact if we exaimne this name carefully we shall easily 
detect a great resemblance with Dravidian names Man may mean “ earth ” 
and also “greatness”, “superiority”, “excellence” These latter meanmgs 
peifectly agree with the digmty of the king As to the title dannu, meaning 
“ powerful ” in Sumenan, it is derived from the Dravidian word tan or dan 
that means “ to give,” “ to be generous,” etc The name Tanan or Danan 
“ the generous man ”, “ the gift giver ” is an ordinary Tamil name in the 
present and was read phonetically in the Indus Valley inscnptions®i by the 
present writer. The Sumerian meaning is a derivative meaning, for a person 
who gives gifts and is generous and is supposed to be powerful 

Now considering this meaning that the Sumerians gave this word, it is 
wonderful how it fits most perfectly to a king of Magadha The Dravidian 
meaning of this name is “ the powerful country ” , and the Sumerian mean- 
ing of the title of the king of Magadha is the same “ powerful ” Naturally 
the king of the “ powerful country ” was also “ powerful ” That perhaps 

44 According to the Susa inscription Scheil, Textes Elamites-Simttiques, 
III p 5 

45 King, Chrontcles, II, p 10 46 Scheil, op et toe at 

47 King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, p 241, note 2 

48 Allnght, “ MenesI tind Naram-Sin,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI, 
p 89 

49 Ibtd , pp 89-98 

50 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI, pp 295-296 

51 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, II, pi LXXXIX, No. 
363 

52 The ending -u of both the name and the title of this king also smacks of 
Dravidian phonetics 
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was the reason iwhy this title was given to this king in the Sumerian docu- 
ments, and not to the other kings subdued by Narlm-Sin. 

Now though we do not know of any kmg of Magadha who could be 
identified with this early king defeated by the Akkadian ruler, we know of 
one belOTiging to a penod somewhat later, whom we wish to mention here 
In the figvedic period the Kikatas of Magadha are suWJOsed to be under 
the leadership of Pramaganda Pramaganda is said to be the owner of much 
wealth He is supposed to be the king of the Kikatas of Magadha He 
evidently is a non-Aryan °° His real name seems to have been Penyama- 
kandan, which means “ the great powerful gift ” a name which is of special 
mtesrest while comparing it with that of Manu-dannu, because both bear a 
suffix title implying the connotation of generosity. 

III. Other neighbmrmg Kings An ancient Babylonian map of the 
world to illustrate the campaigns of Sargon of Akkad, has been found and 
published in modern times The explanation of this map is not unfortu- 
nately very elucidating on account of its fragmentary condition Neverthe- 
less we find tiiere a description of the “ circular nver ’’ te the sea, with the 
mention of Utnapishtim, who was according to ancient traditicai living in an 
island of the southern sea Then Sargon is mentioned, and finally Nur- 
Dagan, “ the king of a country whose name is lost,” who appears to be living 
in the same mythical neighbourhood as Utnapishtim This shows that Nur- 
Dagan is living m a country bordenng on the southern seas , and since we 
know that one of the countnes conquered by Sargon was Magan and that this 
map was supposed to illustrate his conquests, we may rightly assume that 
Nur-Dagan was either a king of Magan, or a king of a neighbourmg coun- 
try Now this name Nur-Dagan h^pens to be a purely Dravidian name 
Nur-Takau would mean “ a hundred serpents ”, a significance which is very 
suggestive considering the numerous naga tnbes existing in India, and the 
naga ongin of two later dynasties that rule in Magadha 

Another king mentioned in connection with Naram-Sin’s campaign against 
Magan is named Sidur He is one of the nine vassal princes or chiefs who 
help Narflm-Sin in the conquest of Magan*® Now Sidur is a Dravidian 
name that means “ the city of Sid ”, Sid being the name of the nver Indus 
in the proto-Indian times Hence the whole country round the nver was 

53 Rg , III, 53, 14 54 Maodonell-Keith, ffp ctt , II. 

56 Ibid 56 Thomson, Cuneiform Texts, XXII, pi 48 

57 Smith, History of Sumer and Akkad, p 85 

58 The bistonaty of (ins kmg has been doubted, but there is no senous ob- 
jection against the veraaty of the documents that refer to him Cf Smith, op 
ctt , pp 86-88 

59 King-HaU, Egypt and Western Asia m the Ught cf Recent Discoveries, 
p 158 

60 Cf Gnana Prakasar, ‘‘An exammation of the words” ‘Hindu’ and ‘Or- 
gan The Hindu Organ (Jafna, Ceylon), XLIX, Na 3, p. 3. 
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al&o called Sid from the name of the river. King Sidur was most likely the 
king of Sidur through whose country Naram-Sm had to cross before entenng 
the kmgdom of Magan. This explanation seems quite natural, since the 
country of Sid, afterwards named Smd, was well-known in Sumer and in 
Babylon not long after Cotton in this country was known as Sindhu, be- 
cause they knew it came from the country of that name The king of Sidur 
had apparently acknowledged the soveragnty of NarSm-Sin, either willingly 
or after his being defeated, and eventually helped his overlord agamst hia 
neighbour of Magan 

IV A conquest prior to the conquest of Magm Before the conquest 
of Magan by Naram-Sin is narrated in the Babylonian Chronicle, there i3 
the account of the conquest of Apirak, which deserves careful attention The 
Chronicle words are as follows — 

“NarSm-Sin, the son of Sargon, .[marched] against the city of Apirak, 
and he constructed mines [against it,] , and Rish-Ad[adj, the king of Apirak, 
and the governor of Apirak his hand sub[dued] ” Apparently Rish Adad 
or Rish-Adan was an ally of the king of Magan If they were allies, then 
kingdom could not be far from each other Rawlinson identified Apirak, 
after removing the augment of locality -ak, as is found in many Akkadian 
names,®^ with the Biblical Ophir®® The identification of the Biblical Ophii 
with the present Sopara on the western coast of India is already of old 
standing Yet in modem times Biblical scholars are inclined to place Ophir 
in Arabia, without knowing that the Phoenicians who were the seafarers em- 
ployed by Solomon for his mantime expeditions, were originally hailing from 
India They naturally would come to India, whose products they knew 
very well, to supply Solomon with the riches he was seeking for building a 
worthy temple to God 

Moreover in order to carry out these expeditions Solomon built a new 
fleet, on the shore of the Red Sea, north-west of Arabia,®® whence the mer- 
chandise was taken to Jerusalem undoubtedly on camel’s back If the pro- 
ducts looked for by Solomon were from Arabia he would not have been in 
need of buildmg up this new fleet nor engaging Phceniaan navigators"^ to 
such a great expense By land these products could have been taken to 
lerusalem, as they were finally taken from Miongaber, Solomon’s fleet har- 
bour In fact from the harbour of south-west Arabia called Eudaemon 

64 Marshall, Mohenjo Daro, I, p 3j! 

62 King, Ckronkles, II, pp 9-10 

63 RawJinson, “ Notes on Capt Durand’s Report ", J R A S, XII, p 214 

64. For instance Asnunak, Sunppak, Susinak. 

66 Rawlinson, op. et loc at . Pndeaux, "The Sepulchral Tamuli of Bah- 
rain A. S A I Report, 1906-09, p 60 

66 III Reg IX, 26 , I Paral, VIII, 17 

67 III Reg IX. 27 , II Paral , VIII, 18 
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(Aden) there was a caravan route passing through the land of the Edomites^* 
where Asioogaber was situated. Now the products of India were all taken 
to Eudaemon by sea, if we are to believe the Penplus Hence the fleet 
built by Solomon' was not needed at all if the goods required by him were 
finally coming from the Arabian penmsula This shows that the fleet was 
going much further, in fact to such shores from which land communication 
with Jerusalem could not be easily established 

As to the products of Ophir they are all Indian and the name given 
them in the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is Indian too — 

1 CJold gold was found in India from very ancient times The 
nunes of gold of Mysore and Hyderabad were exploited in very early times 
CJold jewels were found in Mohenjo Daro^i The Periplus speaks of gold 
mines in about Bengal ” 

2 Thyme treles What sort of trees were meant by this name, it is 
difficult to say. Many authors understand that sandalwood or another soil 
of precious wood hailing from India was meant 

3 Precious Stones” In India they were numerous and were exported 
from very ancient times The exportation of precious stones from India is 
spoken of in the Penplus In particular the following precious stones are 
mentioned as articles of exports Agate.” carbuncle,” camelian,''® beryl, 
diamonds, ruby, spinel,®® coral,®* lapislazuli,®® sapphires,®® topaz ®* 

4 Ivory®® It is well-known that India has always beoi one of the 
ivory exporting countries 

5 Monkeys®® The word used in the Hebrew original is kophy, which 
some suppose is derived from the Egyptian gofe^'' The ancient Dravidian 
word meamng monkey is kapi, from which the Egyptian word also proceeds ®* 
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6 Peacocks.®* The word used in Hebrew is tukhim, which is evidently 
derived from the Dravidian tokei which is still used m Malayalam 

The products mentioned in the Bible as coming from Ophir are so clearly 
Indian that even Schoff, who does not recognize Ophir as an Indian harbour, 
says about them “ The Indian names for the products mentioned proved 
clearly enough that it was a trading centre dealing with India, even if the 
land itself was not Indian 


No(W the Indian Ophir cannot be but the present Sopara, on the northern 
Konkan coast Its name has had the following varieties 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Shurparaka 

Supperaka 

Hopara 

Opara 


la Sanskrit literature 
In Buddhist literature 

Local pronunciation of the name of the town*^ 


We see therefore that the ongmal mitial S has the tendency to be eliminated 
as it was done by the writers of the Bible , while it was still kept by 
Josephus as Sophira®^ and in the name meaning India in the Coptic and 
Egyptian languages which is also Sophtro^ Moreover Josephus tells us that 
Sophira was a “ regio Indiae,” a region of India In fact SopSra was one 
of the most important places of the Western coast of India from very ancient 
times In the MahdbkdrcUa it is mentioned as a very holy place where the 
Par>davas rested on their way from Gdkarna (S Kanara) to Prabhas *« It 
IS being referred to as a veiy' large aty,®’ where, according to Buddhist tradi- 
tions, Gautama was bom in one of his former births®® It was the capital 
of the Konkan for a very long time®' 


Against the identification of Ophir with Sopara, it may be said that the 
country where Sopara is, is all round an agricultural track, wherefrom these 
products of industry and commerce can hardly be expected But it is also 
a fact that having m this north-western coast of India excellent harbours, pro- 
ducts from other parts of India were brought there to be exported to foreign 
countries The author of the Penplus says that silk cloth, raw silk and 
other goods were brought to Broach all the way from Bengal ®® The pro- 
ducts exported from Broach were numerous and varied,®® amongst them 
agate and camelian'®® The ships from Broach were going up to Egypt'"' 
There is therefore no objection in having export ships sailmg from Sopara 
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This Sopara, Supparaka or Opara seems to be the city named as Apirak 
in the Babylonian Chromcle. NarSm-Sm was m need of this city in order to 
get possession of its harbour where tl% products of the whold of India used 
to be taken for exportation 

The conquest of Apirak = Supparaka as a preliminary step to conquer 
Magan also pomts to India as a probable country where to locate this 
kingdran 

V Geographical Situation AnKMig the lands conquered by Sargon 
there are some countries mentioned as being “beyond the upper sea,” and 
others being “ beyond the lower sea ” Ana and Kaptara (Crete) are 
the former , Ehlmun and Magan are the latter By the upper sea the 
Mediterranean is evidently meant The lower sea seems to be the Persian 
Gulf Magan therefore should be found beyond the Persian Gulf 

Now beyond the “ lower sea ” Sargon is said to have reached “ the coun 
try of the black heads,” which becomes the theatre of his military exploits ro® 
Who were these “ black heads Sargon himself calls his subjects nisi 
sdmat kakkadt, “ the black-headed people ” The Sumerians therefore were 
“ black heads ” Therefore while speaking of “ the country of the black 
heads,” Sargon seems to mean “the country where the black heads hail 
from,” “the cradle of the black heads” We have already seen that the 
Sumerian’s country of ongin is India Hence the exploits of Sargon seem 
to have taken place in India 

Moreover Magan, according to the Sumerian records, appears to be a 
mountainous country An inscription on the broken statue of Narman-Sin 
found at Susa informs us that the stone out of which that statue was carved 
out was brought from “ the mountains of Magan ”1®® This information per- 
fectly agrees with the geographical condition of Magan The Himalayas 
rise on its northern boundaries 

As regards the distance from Sumer to Magadha, two small details 
found in the Sumenan documents give us some useful information The 
Lagash pateh, Gudea, had brought ria-kalag, “a stone” from Magan, the 
expedition taking one full year Evidently, therefore, the expedition went 
beyond the Persian Gulf Magan was evidently accesible from the Indian 
Ocean But what side of it, on the Indian shores to the east or on the 
African coast to the west’ 
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The messenger sent from Ur to Magan by the merchant Sunda had been 
famished with food for his journey The tablet m which the sums for 
his food are recorded also speaks of a royal paymaster, accompamed by a 
guard with his spear and two assistants going to the oty of Susa, the capital 
of Elam, which at this time was m subjection to the Kings of Ur. Tins 
seems to show that the merchant Sunda tor* the opportunity of the expedi- 
tion of a royal paymaster to Susa to send his own messenger with liim up 
to this capital. If Magan is placed in Arabia, as Nies does, the mention 
of this royal paymaster and his attendants in this tablet seems inexplicable. 

This fact IS of great importance First, because it shows that Magan 
could be reached on foot all the way from Ur Second it discloses likewise 
that Magan being towards the East beyond the Persian Gulf, must be some- 
where m the Indian peninsula 

As regards the time employed by the messenger to reach Magan, Nies 
thinks that it was a month The whole question depends on the significance 
of the word Magan If the word meant the capital of the kingdom, the 
future Rajagrha, Bunugga would have employed somewhat more than a 
month But if Magan meant only India where Magan was situated, it 
could be more or less reached within that period of time 

The fact that the ships gouig to Magan took one full year to reach its 
shores, inclines me to believe that the ships turning round Cape Comonn 
went to the eastern coast of India on the Bay of Bengal wherefrom the 
kingdom of Magadha was much nearer Trade from the eastern coast of 
India to the Arabian sea was known in ancient times The Penplus of the 
Ejythrean Sea speaks of maritime commerce carried on between Sopatma, 
a port on the eastern coast of India, and Egypt 

VI The Ships of Magan The kingdom of Magadha bemg at a cer- 
tain distance frc«n Sumer, probably the whole of India where Magadha was 
situated received the denomination of Magan The ships of Magan are 
very often mentioned in the Sumerian documents."® In fact Magan is 
called " the land of ships ” in Sumero-Babyloman mscripticuis The people 
of Magan were a seafaring nation reiowned for their skill as shipwnghts.^^^ 
They were in fact the merchants that established a link between thar coun- 
try and Sumer A period of anarchy had preceded the reign of Ur-Nammu. 
This king restored peace and prosperity throughout his kingdom A dedi- 
catory inscription of the temple of Nannar in Ur by Ur-Nammu commemo- 
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rates the renewal of commerce with Magan by saymg that “the ships of 
Magan he restored to its hand They were therefore the ships of Magan 
that were tradmg with Sumer, not vice versa 

This sea trade also pomts to India, the country of the Minas, of the 
Tirayars and of the Paajis, whose maritime achievements were the only ones 
in ancient times There was no nation in Arabia, nor in the African coast 
who ever earned out mantime trade as the Proto-Indian tribes of India In 
fact the Akkadian-Dravidian sea trade is considered as a fact by SchoffA^* 

VII Magan Products The commerce between Magan and Sumer was 
of importation rather than of exportation A religious text clearly says : 
“ The products of foreign lands may he bring to Nippur ^^8 

The products of Magan referred to in the Sumerian documents are the 
following — 

(o) Alabaster A vase of alabaster was carried away from Magan by 
king Narim-Sm as part of the war booty 

Alabaster is found in several parts of India “ Alabaster, where met 
with, is largely utilized in the manufacture of ornaments and toys The 
dark-green form procured from Garhwal is regularly made into elegant cup? 
and saucers and large bowls that are much admired by the richer native 
gentlemen of Northern India The Periplus speaks of alabaster as being 
exported from the Minaen country’^® in south Arabia It is well known that 
many of the products exported from the Minaean harbours had originally 
come from India 

(b) Copper Much copper was imported to Sumer from Magan 
Magan is called “ the land of copper ” and “ the mountain of copper ”'=^8 
The latter expression was known to the author of the Periplus, who trans- 
lated It as orcKhalkos (mountain-copper) 

In India copper is found in Darjeeling, Garhwal and several parts of 
the outer Himalayas, “ where a killas-like rock persists along the whole 
range, and is known to be copper-bearing in Kulu, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim 
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and Bhutan.””® This is very likdy the “mountain of copper” of the 
Sumenan records 

Copper was already used for making arms, vessels and images by the 
Proto-Indians. Numerous objects of copper have been found in Mohenjo 
Daro^^® and Harappa The exportation of copper from India is also men- 
tioned in very early times 

(c) Dionte This very hard black stone was brought from Magan,”® 
for fashioning statues^®® 

Dionte IS also found in India and has been used for making statues 
specially for temple worship, from very old times Dionte statues are found 
in India very far from dionte quarries. Therefore the shiftmg of dionte 
blocks is acknowledged in the history of Indian art 

\d) Goats They were also brought to Sumer, though there is no speci- 
fication of the kind of goats imported i®* 

In India there have been goats of different breeds from very ancient 
times,”® among them the one called goat-antelope 

(e) Pigs®®® Pigskin is also mentioned as an article of Indian expor- 
tation ®®® 

(/) Rhinoceros It is mentioned in the Sumenan documents with the 
word makkanH ®®r 

The existence of the rhinoceros in north-eastern India, is well known 
It is used for homwork in industry 

(g) Wood of different kinds Gudea avers that he brought wood of 
all kinds from Magan ®®® One of these kinds of wood is mentioned in Sume- 
nan documents as Mus Magana, “ the tree of Magan.””" It has been iden- 
tified with the Acaaa mlottca by the partisans of the Egyptian identifica- 
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tion of Magan Others identify it with the Acacia seydl. Yet there seems 
to be a general consent as regards the genua Mus Magan seems to be an 
acacia No country may boast of a tree so widely spread as India may 
boast of the Acacia arabiga, called m northern India babul (Sanskrit, 
vavvula) and in south India karuvel^*^ The karuvel, called then kolvel is 
already mentioned as used for building houses, m the Mohenjo Daro inscrip- 
tions 

No other country besides India could offer the rulers of Sumer the ex- 
traordinary and ridi variety of trees wdl known to all industrialists . sandal- 
wood, teak,^**® bladcwood,^^® elbow, to mention a few. 

(A) Reeds “ The reed of Magan ” seems to have been famous, as 
is referred to in this way m the Sumenan documents In India there are 
different kinds of reeds used for making mats or thatching huts canes or 
bamboos for badcet making The reed nevertheless brought from Magan 
as “reed of Magan" was the reed called sacchari, from which honey-iike 
sugar is extracted, which was exported from Broach to Egypt already in 
anaent times The sugarcane mdeed could be very rightly denommated 
“ leed of Magan , it was a precious agricultural product of great value m 
countries where it did not grow In fact, this reed seems to have also been 
veiy famous in China, being named after the name Kill (the ancient 
Benares), from which kingdom very likely it was being exported there across 
the mountams Thus it happens that later on the word Ka^i is being trans- 
lated in Chinese Buddnist work as Ti-mao, which means “ reed-sprouts 

Having reached the end of our study we may now state that the kingdom 
of Magan with which the old Akkadian and Sumerian kinp had been in 
contact on different occasions, was most likely India in general, and the 
kingdom of Magadha in particular Thus after the conquest of Magan, 
Naram-Sin could nghtly boast of the title “ king of the four quarters of 
the world 
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The present paper proposes to be an exposition of the philosophy of 
Vallabhacaryya and his school, known as the Philosophy of Suddliadvaita 
The Suddhadvaita philosophy is of interest not merely as an advaita inter- 
pretation of Vedanta opposed to iSankante mdydvdda and its world-denial, 
but also as the philosophy of one of the principal Vai^navika Schools distuict 
from Vi4i^dvaita, Dvaitndvaita as well as Acintyabhedabheda 

The real founder of the School of Vallabhacaryya is supposed to be an 
ancient dcdryo, called VianusvimS According to tradition, Vignusvaini was 
the son of a Dravidian king who was a vassal of the emperor of Delhi The 
exact time of Vi?nusv5mi is difficult to determine, but if Navaji’s Bhakta- 
maid can be relied on, Sadhu Jnanadeva belonged to his sect and was an 
immediate successor to him If this Jnanadeva be the identical person wlio 
translated the §Tintadbhagavadgttd in Mahara?tri language, Vi?nusvami must 
be olaced somewhere near 1250 ad, i e , about forty years before Jftanadeva 
who flourished in 1290 a d Gnerson’s contention^ that Vallabha’s father, 
Laksana, was a disciple of Vi§nusvami and Visnusvami must have flourished 
in the 14th century a D is refuted by the fact that the way in which Madha- 
vacaiyya mentions m his Sarvadarsanc Sangraka the sect founded by Visnu- 
svami proves beyond doubt that Visnusvami must have flourished long before 
Madhavacaryya himself 

The followers of Visnusvami were believed to be worshippers of Vi§jju in 
tlie IncarnatKMi of Nrsimha or the Lion-man For a long time the sect re- 
mained all but extinct and it was Vallabhacaryya who resurrected it and gave 
it a fresh lease of life Vallabhacaryya was a contemporary of Sricaitanya 
The anubhd^ya by Vallabhacaryya on the Brahmasutras is the principal 
authoritative philosophical treatise of the Suddhadvaita School Vallabha 
was a prolific writer and his writings include the Subhodini fikd on the 
Sfimadbhdgavata, the Tattvdrthadipa or Tattvadipantbandha, the Pu?li- 
pravahamarydddbheda, the Rffnapremamfla, the Stddhdntarakasya, etc. all 
which are read, discussed and cherished with reverence by the followers 
of the sdiool. Vallaba’s son, Viiththalanatha IXk$ita or Viththale4vara 
Dfk^ita, was also the author of several works, the principal amongst them 
bemg the Vidvonamandana (referred to in Vallabha’s anubka^ya 4-4 sutra 

1 EncycUfpaedta of Religion & Ethics, Vd. II. 
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14), the PremamTtafika, the PufttpravdhamaTyyadabheda-fika, the Bhaktt- 
hamsa, Vallobhoftaka, etc. Vithtthalanatha’Q fifth son, Raghunatha wrote a 
commentary on the Bhaktihamsa called Bhaktitarangml and also another tlkd 
on Vallabhaftaka Mention may also be made here of the Suddhddvattatnm- 
tanda — an important work of the school by SrS Gindharajee Maharaja, a 
commentary thereon called SuddhddvattamdTtandaprakdsa by Sri Rama- 
kisna Bhatta and the Prameyaratnarnava by Balakr 5 ina Bhatta The Vdda- 
katha by Kalyana Raya, a disciple of Viththala and the Bhakttmdrtanda by 
Gopesvaraji Mahaifija also deserve menticwi amongst the works of the school 
Another disciple of Viththalanatha called Pitambara, was the author of the 
Avardnabhmga (which was a tika on Vallabha’s T^ttvadipambandhapra- 
kasa), the PuittpravShamaryyddavtvaTcma, etc Puru§ottama, the son of 
Pit^bara, wrote the tika on the anubhd$ya called Prakdia as also the Vtd- 
vanmandanatikd, the Bhaktthamsainveka, the BhakHtarangmiiikdtiitha, the 
VallabhdstakavwTttprakdsa, etc For an acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the school, the perusal of the “ Suddhddvaitamdfrtanda ”, the “ Prameya- 
ratndrnava" , Hari Raya's Brahmavdda, Gopal Kpjna Bhatta’s Brahmavdda- 
vtvarana, etc is essential To the same category belong also the “ Prasthdna- 
ralndkara ” by Sri Purusottamaji Maharaja 

The literature of the Vallabhite School will not compare with that of 
the Ramanujists or the Madhva School either in erudition or depth There is 
no Vallabhite writer who will compare with Vedantade§ika or Vyasaraja- 
svami either in learning or subtlety of thinking and philosophical analysis 

Vallabhaoaryya was the son of a Telugu Brahmin called Lak?ana Bhatta 
Lafcsapa Bhatta started on a pilgrimage to Ka§i with his wife On the way, 
his wife gave birth to a son It was this son of his who subsequently became 
famous as VallabhScaryya Vallabha’s time of appearance was 1439 ad 
( 1535 Vikramabda) Vallabha spent some time at Mathura and Brndaban 
It IS said that at that time Gojialakrsija under the name of Devadamana oi 
Srinatha made his appearance to him over the hill called Govardhana It 
is also said that at that time the Lord also revealed himself to him in a 
dream and directed him to build a temple for himself and spread the cult 
ot Pu$tibhakti 

According to Vallabha, the finite self {Jiva) is monadic {am), is a 
fraction {aniia) of Brahma and is ncm-different {abhinua) from Brahma. 
Like sparks from a big fire do monadic Jivas shoot forth or emanate from 
(he infinite, inexhaustible and immutable Brahman which is their material 
cause Jtvas are thus of the essence of intelligence and felicity like their 
material cause. Brahman, but with the emanation of the p^vas from Brah 
man, the inherent property of Suddkasattva in Brahman becomes divided 
{aniiabhuta) and attached in infinitesimal quantities to the monadic Pivas, 
and, becommg predominant at the will of the Lord, causes the ttrodhdna or 
suspension of the element of joy or felicity in the Jivas Hence Jiva, crea- 
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ture, or finite being is that moiadic fraction of Brahman m which intelli- 
gence 18 preponderant while joy or felicity is in abeyance or arrest ( Tada 
nirupddhtko - onurUpo-akiarttffUascitpTadhanasttTohttSnando jivasobdavacya 
thavatt—" Prameyaratnarfiava", p 7 Chowkhamba Sam Ser ) In otlier 
words, Jiva is the namd of an infinitesimal fraction of Brahman with intel- 
ligence only as its manifest property From the time of creation, Ihe ele- 
ment of joy or felicity is m abeyance in the Jlva, while cnsvarayya, i e the 
lordly powers of omniscience, omnipotence, etc as also other excellences tliat 
belong to it as fractions of the divine powers and excellences become hrohita 
or suspended subsequently (Ibid, p 7) Though the Jiva is monadic, infi- 
nitesimal (ami), yet, inspired and filled by the Lord, it manifests the qua'’- 
ties of infinitude and all-pervasiveneas that belong to the Lord himself But 
this does not establish the intrinsic infinitude or pervasiveness of the Jiva, 
for just as the heat generated in an iron-bar through contact with fire is not 
intrinsic to the iron-bar itself so also the pervasiveness that manifests itself m 
the Lord-inspired fractional intelligence called Jiva is not intrinsic to the Jiva 
but is due to its contact with the element of joy or felicity in the Lord 

Though Vallabhites speak of the creation of Jivas, yet they do not 
consider them to be amtya or beginning m time Though /ivos are mtya 
and therefore without beginning, yet their creation {srsti) is conceivable in 
the sense of emanation (nihsjti) which means their udgama, vyuccarana oi 
shooting up (like sparks) and not their beginning to be (utpatti) The all- 
pervasiveness of Brahman does not preclude effluxes or emanations from 
the Lord (like sparks from a blazing fire) In fact, Brahman is not merely 
the cause but also the effect, not merely the upadana, primordial matter oi 
stuff but also the upadeya or final product, the vydpara or causal operation 
and the adhikarana or seat of the final effect 

Jivas are either suddha, pure, or samsari, unfree, or mukta, liberated 
The state of the fractional, monadic intelligence immediately after its efflux 
from Brahman, with the element of joy or felicity in complete suspension, is 
^uddhajivabhava or pure creaturehood of the finite being It is a state of 
unalloyed {suddha) intelligence After this state, when the Jiva contacts 
avidya and comes under ils influence, the condition of pure creaturdiood is 
superseded by one of bondage and entanglement in sarnsdra and the vicis 
situdes of mundane life At this stage, at the will of the Lord, the lordly 
lowers {aisvaryya) and other excellences, which continue in the Jiva in the 
mddha state in fractional forms, become also suspended And so the Jivas 
become baddha, unfree and himted by an alien world {parddhina) Amongst 
these unfree Jivas, some are godly or angelic in nature, while others are 
endowed with a demoniac or wicked nature Angelic nature {dmvatva) con- 
sicts in Subtile vasands or predispositions towards a higher spiritual life 
which qualify their possessors for ntuklt or liberation The creatures whom 
the Lord desires to be his associates in his dramatic disports, he endows 
37 
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With these higher spintual aspirations so as to enable them to qualify for 
liberation In other words, the Jivas whom the Lord chooses as his elect oi 
consorts are godly fivas while the Jivas who are espoused or won by mdyd 
are the demoniac fivas. The Lord and the godly fivas never forsake one 
another and the same is true of mdyd and the demomac natures elected by 
mdyd And in both cases the ultimate cause is the will of the Lord which 
divides fivas into good and evil spirits for the enactment of the world-drama 
The demoniac natures cannot become one with the Lord, for m them on 
account of the moha or confusion created by mdyd, the two lordly powers 
of Jndna or enlightenment and Bhaktt or devotion become inoperative and so 
at-one-ment or sdyuyya with the Lord becomes impossible for these mdyd- 
dominated demoniac beings In fact, though mdyd works both m demoniac 
and godly beings, in the former it is mdyd that dominates and eclipses the 
Jiva's real nature while in the latter it never succeeds in getting the upper 
hand and completely obliterating the Jivas self-possession and self-command, 
1 e , in the one case it is mdyd that is the ruling principle, in the other case 
the ruling principle is the five himself And so in demomac natures domi- 
nated by mdyd at-one-ment with the Lord in the sense of sdyuyya or enter- 
ing the Lord’s person is a forlorn hope In the Brahmavadavivarana (pp 
30-31) the prospect of entering the Lord’s Person for a demoniac nature is 
compared to that of the semen of the male, once discharged into a female 
v/omb, re-entering the male body again 

It 19 no doubt true that Prakjtt as the §aktt of Brahman is non- 
different from Brahman, Sakti being abhima or non-different from the 
Saktimat Therefore Prakjti as part and parcel of Brahman must 
also consist of the feliaty or joy which is the essence of Brahman 
But this in no way improves matters for the demoniac natures, for they 
have not the remotest experience of the felicity that is Brahman’s essence 
for the reason that the Lord does not reveal his joyous nature before the 
demoniac Jivas Daivi mdyd and dsuri mdyd differ from each other even 
though the work of mdyd is confusion or moha in each case, for daivi mays 
subserves the end of liberation in the angelic natures while dsuri mdyd works 
only towards the entanglement of the ungodly beings in the toils of mundane 
life When Prakrti becomes dissolved in the Lord and with it the demoniac 
beings are also reabsorbed in the Lord, even then, despite indirect unity with 
the Lord through Prakrti, these demoniac bemgs have no experience of the 
felicity in the Lord because of the presence of barriers These barriers de- 
marcate dissolution from liberation In liberation there is experience by 
the fiva of the inherent felicity in the Lord as part and parcel of the Lord 
Himself, but dissolution is mere resting in the Lord and the consciousness of 
this in oneself without any expenence of the Lord’s essential joy or felicity 
The expenence of this inherent divine felicity is attainable through devotion 
only (BhaktimdtTOsddhya) and such devotion is of the nature of affectionate 
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lovu (snehariipa) . The experience of this joy arises in the liberated state. 
Then the devotee rests in the heart of the Lord as LaksmS or His Beloved 
Consort. In prdaya or dissolution there is no experience of positive felicity, 
there being then only negative cessation from pain as m sleep or drowsiness. 
Though all Jivas are intnnsically partial elements {svdtnsa) of the Divine 
Personality, yet the division mto godly and ungodly bemgs is there, at the 
Lord’s will, for His dramatic disport * When the /tvas heart is inspired by 
higher spiritual aspirations, it does so at the will of the Lord Contrarywise 
when the /iva gives way to low and evil desires and becoming filled with 
wicked tendenaes acquires a demomac nature, that also happens at the will 
of the Lord The demoniac /ivas live disreputable lives in their coaise, 
conupt bodies and on account of their misdeeds become degraded more and 
more in their rebirths, becoming reborn into ever lower forms of life. Thus 
they become slaves of their carnal desires and are enthralled by the mundane 
life It IS only the Lord’s will that can lift them out of their degradation 
and till the Lord wills their salvation, they cannot escape from avtdyd and 
its effects But when the Lord pleases to take them back to himself as his 
consorts, their avidyd and the sarnsdra and its toils that result from it forth- 
with cease at the Lord’s will Then the Jiva does not require to go through 
the discipline of praxis or sddhand for his salvation but becomes purified 
through the Lord’s grace and realises at-one-ment or unity with him 

Mukta or liberated flvas are of two classes — Jivanmukta and Porama- 
mukta Jivanmukti commences with the cessation of avidyd Of the class 
of Jwanmukias are Sanaka and several other sages Theirs is the mukti of 
kaivalya, the freedom which is dispassion or detachment, the freedom which 
comes through enlightenment or Jndna and is possible m the embodied state 
Those who live in the Infimte (vydpaka) Vaikunfha or in other realms of 
the Lord barring Paramavyoma are mukta or liberated Jivas ^ Thereafter 
when through a special grace {vtst$fakrpd) of the Lord they enter Parama- 
vyoma, there is pardmukti which is pure Brahmahood Amongst the godly 
beings some become participators in the Lord’s eternal disports (nttyalild) 
through disinterested, self-contained, {svatantrd) Bhakti Such Bhakti is 
awakened by hearing, etc , in those in whom spiritual aspirations have been 
generated through associations with pious and devout people 

Accordmg to Vallabhites, Para-Brahman is Kr^na himself as signified 
by the word Purusottama He is the subject of all sorts of aprdkrta or 
immaterial excellences and virtues and has a nature of everlasting joy or 
felicity All His dramatic disports are eternal, and all supernatural qualities 
are ever manifest in Him When Para-Brahma desires to be many, tlien 
there arises in Him a change of riipa or form The Form which thus arises 
in Him is the cause of all causes and is Aksara or Immutable Brahman In 
this Aksara state owing to the preponderance of sattva the element of feli- 
2 Brahmavadavtvaraifa, pp 26-27 
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City or Ananda becomes dormant or latent Akfora Brahman is differently 
apprdiended by the Jndm and the Bhakta respectively 

( 1 ) To the Bhakta or the devout lover he appears as the Form of the 
pervasive Vatkimtha and other realms (lokas) of the spint In the Immut- 
able Form as it presents itself to the perception of the Bhakta some excel- 
lences appear manifest while other qualities remain non-manifest, though all 
qualities continue m being The appearance or mamfestation and the dis- 
appearance or vanishing from sight are nothing but the Lord’s special powers 
(saktivtse^a) When qualities become imperative or defunct they are said to 
have passed over into the non-manifest or aprakrta state. This disappear- 
ance is not the work of mdyd The tirobhdva which is caused by mdya is 
not d>jective but subjective , mdyd does not cause the disappearance of the 
object but only of our knowledge of the object Mdyd operates in unfree 
beings and causes pralitt-abhdva or non-apprehension in resjiect of sadvisaya 
or things that are or exist But the disappearance caused by the Lord is an 
objective transition into the aprakrta state 

(2) To the Jndni or enlightened, however, Ak^ara Brahman appears as 
reality, intelligence and joy, as beyond space and time, as self-luminous, and 
as beyond all qualities or determin»tions In the appearance in this form 
what remains manifest in Brahman is the jaower of hrodhdna or suspension 
while all other qualities remain non-manifest Hence the Ak<;ara or Immu- 
table Brahman of the enlightened or Jndnin is described as tmdharmaka, 
featureless or indeterminate In reality however He is not featureless If He 
W'ere really featureless then the unreal would have to come into being Valla- 
bhites say, what is called abhdva or non-existence is only tirobhdva or 
non-manifest existence, and production or coming into being and destruction 
or ceasing to be have no intelligible meaning except as becoming manifest 
and ceasing to be manifest Since duhkha, suffering, misery, etc are figments 
of mdyd and therefore false appearances, therefore the cessation or absence 
of duhkha, etc must also be a false appearance Hence assertions of the 
absence of duhkhddt in Brahman amount to the assertion of the falsity of 
duhkhddi It follows therefore that the Form of Brahman as conceived by 
the fndm or enlightened reduces to a featureless being with all powers 
abstracted therefrom and therefore beyond description in judgments for 
practical purposes {sarvavydvahdrdtita) 

One particular form of Purusottama which is noticeable m the Suryya- 
mandala is his form as antaryydnd or inner controller This antaryydm is 
called Purusa or Naiiayana Three kinds of Puru§a may be noted in this 
connection — (1) Purusa as creator of Mahat, f2) Purufa as immanent in 
the world-embryo {Brahmdndasamsthtta) , and (3) Purma as indwelling 
presence in, all bhutas or beings {sarvabhutastha) Out of Purusa come forth 
the Incarnations of the Lord’s LSlfi or dramatic sport in the forms of the 
Great Fish, the Great Tortoise, etc The antaryydmins that come 
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out of the Akfora or Immutable are all parts or partial forms {arn^o) 
of this Principal Antaryam They are all marked by their joyous natures, 
are numerically different, like Jlvas, in different corporeal forms and are the 
inner controlling agents of the Jivas in which they dwell In short, the antary- 
yamms of sentient beings and non-sentient things are all partial modes or 
mamfestations of the Primary or Principal Antaryycml — a part or fraction 
of the Principal Antaryydmi being manifest in every individual antaryydm 
in a sentient being or a non-sentient thing 

According to Vallabhites, just as there is vtsuddha or pure sattva other 
than prakrta sattva or sattva as the matter or stuff of the world, so also there 
are aprdkrta rajas and aprdkrta tamas besides prakrta rajas and 
tamos that constitute the world-stuff or material cause of the world Aprdkrta 
or Immaterial Sattva after creating the forms of fish, etc appears therein 
after the manner of fire in an iron-ball and carries on their functions In 
such forms consistmg of pure sattva the Lord enters with a view to maintain- 
ing the world The Lord as informing such Viiuddha-Sattva-ioxms for tlie 
purpose of world-maintenance and the like is called Vi§nu In the same way 
the Lord as inspiring apdkrta or Immaterial /?fl;as-forms is called Brahma, 
and as informing Immaterial Tamas Vigrahas is called Siva Though they 
are all apdkrta vigrahas or immaterial forms, yet as also controlling and 
directing the material or Prdkrta gimas they are to be regarded as Saguna 
or related to the gunas That they have been described in the Puraijas as 
Para Brahman is due to there being no real difference between them and the 
Lord Though Brahma, Vi 5 nu and Siva are all Incarnations or Forms of 
apdkrta gunas, yet the form of Vrsnu is to be regarded as the highest 
amongst the three on account of the presence in it of the distinctive qualities 
of the Lord in a special manner 

The Lord has an infinite multitude of Forms Every form of the Lord 
i<5 Brahman in its completeness This explains the fact why on the path of 
enlightenment there is no difference between praxis (sddhand) and its con- 
sequence iphala) It IS otherwise however with the way of BhakU or devo- 
tion Just as the Lord creates the world for the purpose of dramatic disport, 
so also he has chalked out a separate path of Bhakti for those who desire to 
realise Him through loving devotion In the Forms of the Lord’s Vibhufi 
or Powers, both the paxts and the end achieved thereby are hirated, relative 
and circumscribed The highest and most complete result cannot be achieved 
through these works, such result being attainable not through the worship 
of the Vibhuttfupas but of the Svayeemrupa or Intrinsic Form of the Lord 
which IS the Form of Kp^ina The highest end or result is sdyuyya and 
sdyuyya, according to Vallabhites, is not identity with Brahman but direct 
connection (yoga) with Brahman Such connection or jntimate relation is 
attamable not by enlightenment but through smgle-minded devotion to and 
service of Lord There is no worship unless the Lord presoits himself 
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«xtemally to the worshipper as the object of devotion That is why Bhajana 
or worship must be the worship of the Lord in his manifestations as external 
to oneself 

Liberation (mukti) is of two kinds — sagund mukti and nirgimd mukti 
The primary result of the worship of any deity is sdyuyya or direct union 
with the deity Where the deity is saguna the resulting union is saguna 
mukh or liberation within the gunas In other cases, mukti is nirgund or 
liberation beyond the gunas All deities barring Lord Krsna himself are 
saguna Hence ntrgwtd mukti or liberation beyond the gunas 
IS intimate union with Kpsna ( Krsna-sdyuyya) There is no nirgund 
mukti on the path of enlightenment The Immutable (Aksara, 
Kidastha), though transcending the gunas, also consists with tlie 
gunas Enlightenment is the realisation of the Aksara (as immanent in gunas) 
through sravana, manana, etc The liberation which results therefrom is 
Kaivalya, Detachment, or Jwanmukti, freedom in embodied being Katvalya 
is sdttvikajnana or enlightenment arising from sattvaguna Therefore it is 
sdttvikamukti or liberation in sattvaguna The enlightened turns away from 
the world scared by the miseries of samsara and takes to the way of freedom 
through knowledge It is a condition within the gunas and not one beyond 
the gunas With knowledge or enlightenment comes liberation in the embo- 
died state In that state illusory identification with ptakrti (adhydsa) ceases 
and consequently attachment to the material world and its modes falls off 
Such liberation in embodied life is liberation witliin the gunas, for m that 
state creature-hood or creature-consciousness as under the sway of Vidyd and 
Avidyd continues Bhakti makes its appearance subsequently to the realisa- 
tion of Brahmabhdva — one then reaches beyond the gunas If Bhakti does 
not awaken after Brahmabhdva, one then has to continue in the Jivanmukta 
state of embodied freedom Such was the condition of Sanaka and the 
like theirs was a state (of freedom) in the gunas, not one beyond the gunas 
Till Bhakti IS reached, one continues within the gunas with the awakening 
of Bhakti one gets beyond the gunas The first is a condition of enlighten- 
ment as such, the second one of Bhakti conditioned by enlightenment The 
first IS illustrated in Sanaka, etc , the second is illustrated in Suka and others 

The praxis or sddhand by Bhakti laid down by Vallabhites is called the 
way of pusti (pusfimdrga) Pusti means the Grace {krpd) of the Lord It 
IS an attribute of the Lord and is counteractive of time Its effects are mani- 
fold — both natural and supernatural Push is inferred from its effects 
Mahdpush is Grace Par Excellence and cmisists in effecting the attainment of 
one’s real status in the teeth of powerful obstacles The great obstacles are 
the resistance of one’s own nature or svabhdva and the resistance caused by 
one’s works Pu$ft accomplishes all the four purusdrthas or ends of life, viz , 
dliarma, artha, kdma and moksa The pusfi which realises these four ends 
IS sdmdnyapusti or grace of the common or ordinary sort There is 
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however a special grace {vtsi$iapustt) from which results Bhaktt culmi- 
nating in the realisation of the Lord’s svarupa or intrinsic nature The 
Bkakti which results from such special grace is called puitibkakti. Pu^U- 
bhaktt arises from the Lord’s favour alone and not from anything else. 
{.Pn^ltmargo-anugrahaikasadhyah pramanarrmgdt vtlak$anah — “ Anu- 
bha^ya", 8-8-9). 

Every kind of Bhakti depends on the Lord’s favour But the Bhakli 
that arises from the Lord’s ordinary favour is called Maryydddbhaktt Tha 
Bhakti that is kindled by the Lord’s special grace is technically called pu^i- 
bhaktt In pu$ttbhaktt the only object sought is the Lord himself and there 
i; no desire for anything other than the Lord Even mukti or liberation 
appears tnvial in the eye of the devotee who has attained to puffibhakti 

According to Vallabhites there are four kinds of pu%hbhakU, viz — 

1 Pravahapu’iti Pravdha means the stream of samsdra or world-life 
consisting in the consciousness of the “ I ” and the “ mine ” in relation to 
things And the pu'itibhakti which arises in association with this sarjisdra- 
consciousness is charactensed by karmamct or the liking for works In other 
words, in puUibhakti bound up with sarrisdrapravaha there are works suited 
to the nature of the Lord 

2 Maryydddpuftt In the condition of maryyddd, there is cessation 
from the pursuit of objects arising from attraction or attachment so that 
the Jiva turns to the way of nivjtti or world-denial and its consequent prac- 
tices or duties In the Bhakti that arises in this state or condition, the Jtta 
conquers his lust for objects and acquires a zest for heanng, etc , of discourses 
cn the Lord and His nature 

3 Puffibhakti Those who attain to this third type of pusjtibhakti are 
pu^ibhaktas who owing to another favour of the Lord conducive to the 
awakening of the enlightenment that is suited to His worship, become omnis- 
cient or all-knowing Such bhaktas know all about the Lord, the Lord’s 
personal attendants and courtiers. His dramatic sports, the world, etc 

4 SuddhapuUibhakti Those who are bhaktas of this fourth type are 
inspired by love and intrinsic affection They serve the Lord and sing his praise 
out of pure affection and love Theirs is a devotion that is very rare indeed 

Han Raya has described this suddhapustibhakti ni twenty-one verses 
(Vide Prameyaratndrnava, pp 19-24), the substance whereof is as follows — 

In the way of Suddhapustibhakti, the phala, consequeiKe or end achiev- 
ed IS Bhagavatprdpti, attainment of the Lord, but for the realisation of this 
end, no sddhand or prescribed course of disciplme is necessary In other 
words, the method or means here is the absence of any prescnbed means or 
method Or, one may say, the end (le, the Lord himself) is here the 
means Siddhi or fruition is dependent on the Lord’s favour and not on 
individual efforts In fact, individual effort hinders instead of furthering the 
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realisation of the end The Lord elects /jvas out of Free Grace irrespective 
of their worthiness or unworthiness (according to human standards) And 
the devotee also does not try to judge the rightness or otherwise of the 
Lord’s act of Grace but simply feels and recognises its super-excellence For 
such a JBhakta there is neither a sense of frailty or weakness m such acts of 
the Lord Krsna as shedding tears when chastised by His mother Jasod^ 
plundering the storeroom, etc , nor a sense of the uncommon or extraordinary 
when overpowering and subduing the Snake-king Kaliya or extinguishing the 
conflagration, etc For him all acts point to the Lord or Master as their end 
and no special direction, Vedic or otherwise, is necessary to discover the 
intrinsic import and end of all our efforts The Lord elects /was unto him- 
self out of free Grace — His favour is ahetuka, not measurable in terms of 
human reason And this is the reason why the end which the disciplined 
and much-practised man fails to achieve by his strenuous spiritual efforts 
IS easily attained by a man who may appear to be comparatively unwortlry 
of him Even at the t'me of separation from the Lord, such a bhakta has 
experience of ihe Divine felicity, for such Bhakii is autonomous m lespect 
of its joy-producing virtue and does not dei>end on the presence of the Lord's 
Person for producing the felicity that arises from it As in Bhakh in this 
form the consciousness of the Lord overshadows every other experience, the 
fear of this as well as the other world vanishes so that the bhakta feels the 
Lord’s Presence in himself as obliterating all sense of time, all consciousness 
of moral obligations as well as all ideas of himself and of the qualities intrin- 
sic to himself On the way of Suddhapufttbhakti, the means is union, physi- 
cal and mental, of the finite being with the Lord, and the end is the union 
of all the senses with the Lord And the union takes place at the will of the 
Loid The consequence of it is the consciousness of the Lord in all tnat is 
allied to the Lord, a feeling of repugnance to all thmgs that are mimical to the 
Lord and a sense of indifference to all that is neither allied nor mimically re- 
later to Him The Bhakta in this state is prompted to the preservation of the 
body not from a feeling of personal ownership in it but from the consciousness 
of Its being God-given and therefore belonging to the Lord And even at the 
time of separation from the Lord it is preserved in the hope of a future re- 
union with the Lord In the path of Suddhapnsfi, worship does not consist m 
the rendering of any service to the Lord, and the Lord also does not insult the 
devotion of the worshippers by bequeathing rewards for their worship §ud- 
dhapu^ft, m other words, is suddha or pure bhakti for its own sake — it is 
love for love’s sake — i e , man’s love of God out of pure zest for such love 
as also (jod’s love of man for pure love’s sake In separation one tastes 
greater felicity in such Bhakh than in union, because separated one has m- 
ward realisation of a new aspect of the Lord’s tHa or self-display at every 
new moment In the path of Suddhapushbhakti, the means and the end 
exchange positions so that the means is also the end and the end the means. 
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Thus the means which is here Bhakti or love of God for its own sake is also 
the end which it aims at and in which it culmmates Similarly the end which 
IS Bhagavatprapti or attainment of the Lord is also the means inasmuch as 
such attainment or realisation comes only as a Gift of the Lord Himself who 
IS to be attained or realised The dainya or consciousness of nullity and m- 
significance which is not dependent on anything else is the cause of the 
appearance of the Lord, i e , when the Jlva feels his own insignificance or 
nullity, the Lord reveals Himself Hence such dainya must be distinguished 
from the sense of emptiness (dainya) that arises from separation, this latter 
being an effect or phala (of the separation) and not a cause In Suddna- 
pu^U the dainya is intrinsic, anyantTOpek^a, non-dependent on anything else 
and this brmgs on the revelation of the Lord §uddhapus(t bnngs on com- 
plete renunciation of all worldly objects and surrender of everything including 
the body, but while as worldly they are renounced, as gifts of the Lord tliey 
a’c again accepted In short, in ^uddhapu^ti — the consciousness of “ I ” dis- 
appears, and the will, not as “ my will ” but as “ Thy will ” or the Lord’s 
will, prevails In this state the Jiva realises the hand of providence in everthing 
According to Suddhadvaitins, the Jiva is consubstantial with Brahman 
but only as a partial element thereof and not as Brahman in all-complete- 
ness and fullness Therefore worship is necessary for restoration or recovery 
of the /ira’s real status as a partial element within the All-Inclusive Brah- 
man Worship, in other words, is necessary for overcoming avidyd which is 
responsible for the Jivas self-forgetting and consequent fall into sami>dra or 
the stream of mundane life Worship effects his reinstatement as a Bhakta, 
le, his restoration as a partial element within Brahman and in necessary 
intimate relation of love and unity with the whole With the cessation of 
egoism and its powers or aisvaryya and the nivrtli or overcoming of avidyd, 
one attains to unity with the Lord Even then however differences amongst 
Jivas continue^ Though the Bhakta attains to sameness with the Lord in 
respect of person, personal beauty, etc , yet, as without difference there is no 
real commerce of spirit, differences continue at the stage It may be asked, 
as avidyd ceases in the pure pu^timdrga so as to make one fit for devotion 
or bhajand, what use is bhajand or worship in this Suddhapu^fi stage ’ The 
Vallabhite answer is for the purpose of fi/a or dramatic sport — the separat 
ed Jiva reunites with the Lord through bhajand and thereby tastes the joy 
of the reunion But since bhajand in the Suddhapusti marga does not consist 
in works but is bhdvdtmaka or an emotional realisation, therefore it is phala- 
Tupd in spite of its being of the nature of sddhand or a preparatory means 
Hence such bhajand never loses its character as §uddhapu$ti for puUtndrga 
IS the way m which the end is itself the means to the end {pu^Jtmdrgali sa 
eva yatra phalom svayameva sddhanam) * 


3. Cf. Brahmavadavwarana, p 20 


4 Ibid, pp 22-23 
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GRANTS 


By 

Dr MORESHWAR DIKSHIT, phd, Poona 

In his paper contributed to the Tenth All India Oriental Conference 
held at Tirupati, in March 1940, Rao Bahadur C R Krishnamacharlu^ 
has discussed the dates of four spurious records of the tune of Calukya 
Vinayaditya which range from Saka 516 to 520 As these dates are too 
early for the king who issued these charters and as the palseography of the 
inscriptions is far too much removed from the period in which they purport 
to record the donations, it is obvious that these copper-plate grants are for- 
geries After alluding to certain other spurious records of a Western 
Calukya (’) chief Vira-nonamba-cakravarti, Rao Bahadur icharlu^ has put 
forward a tentative theory that in recording the exaggerated early dates, the 
forgerers have calculated the dates {te the Saka year, the name of the 
Samvatsara, titfu, week-day etc,) as if the events took place 600 years ear- 
lier and that the forgeries were actually made in the eleventh century AD 
He also surmises that for the purposes of those grants the year Saka 600 
must have been adopted as the starting of an era, which may possibly be 
in celebration of, or in commemoration of certain epoch-making and im- 
portant political event in the reign of the Western Calukya king Vinayaditya 
SatyaSraya In the light of these remarks he has examined critically the 
dates and suggested how these with certain emendations support his con- 
tention 

Though the suggestion made in this paper is really a very ingenious one, 
as I shall presently show, the calculation of dates involve certain difficulties 
which cannot easily be solved For, since the above paper was written I have 
come across two more spurious grants of Calukya Vinayaditya which register 
donations made by him in the Saka year 520 The first one of these sets 
was long ago discovered in the village called Pah near Karad in the Satara 
district of the Bombay Presidency It was published in July 1922, in the 
Quarterly of the B I S M , III pp 6-16 This grant is dated Saka 520, 
Kalayukta Samvatsara, Karttika Suddha 5, Bhanuvara Its object is to 
record the donation of a va\%ka in the village Ellapura, in Karahafaka 1000, 
to a Brahmin named Vasudeva belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra 

1 Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth All India Oriental Conference, 
Tirupati, Mardi 1940, pp 359-66 

2 Ibtd., p 362. 
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The second set was made available to me through the courtesy of 
Messrs. S V. Avala^r and S N Patwardhan-Joshi, both residents of the 
village Ehve Agar, in the Janjiifi State ( Dist Kolaba, Bombay Presidency ) 
It was unearthed in that village some three years ago by a farmer and before 
it reached my hands was still covered with thick verdegris The plates are 
three in number ( each measuring about 10" X 51'J") and are strung in a 
arcular ring bearing the seal of a boar to left The grant is dated m the 
Saka year 520, Kalayukta Samvatsara, Caitra Amaviasya, Vyatipata, Thurs- 
day, when It is stated that there was a solar eclipse Its object is to 
record a donation by Calukya Vinayiaditya of the village Kolliapura along 
with its hamlets situated in the Datiga 2000 Vi§aya, to 3500 Brahmins 
headed by Kesava I>vivedi, Bhaskara Trivedi, Sankara Dvivedi, and 
Madhava Bhatta, of the Atreya and Bharadv5ja golras I quote below the 
relevant text of the inscription for easy reference 

EXTRACT •' 

Plate II b 
Line 27— 

Line 28— i- 
Line 29— ^cTigi ^r5rai%fej( f 

Line 30— (^) 

Line 31— 

Line 32— I 

Line 33— 

Line 34— gprf )T(¥ti){5r3rnl5r dWIKSl m- 

Line 35— ^1- 

Plate III a 

Line 36— HR: RsigT ?I%T 

Line 37— ysf-R^ II 

Lme 38— Iftfeltwf 3^^RJT: SRI^f cR!T 

Line 39— ^l(?«n)H ^»T: SR»i I rM 
Line 40— ^(^STl)^ SRR I rM 5IRJIR. 

Line 41— suTTi} I IRTOR: I 4L®^te'llR- 

Line 42— ?! aRiR^ti sRnif | ^ or ^ IRloj 51^ <154^: V{- 

Line 43— SRPf SRR I SRTof 

Line 44— sRsqiRor q%W:3I^ I ... (Imprecating verses). 

Lme 47 — II I 


3 From the onginal Plates See Figs 1-2 
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Both the Pah and the Dive Agar grants have almost identical texts 
excepting of course the details regarding the donees and the property grant- 
ed Both of them are dated in the same year Saka 520, but paUeographic- 
ally their script* resembles the characters of the 11th century ad Curiously 
enough both of these refer to Raktapura situated on the northern banks of 
the river Malapahari ( Malaprabha ) , and the village Kurunda like the four 
grants studied by charlu 

If we accept Rao Bahadur charlu’s suggestion taking 600 as the 
starting point of an era. the dates"' of the Dive Agar and Pah grants would 
correspond to 8th April and 7th October A D 1198 respectively The 
week-days in both cases do not tally with those recorded in the inscriptions 
There has been no solar eclipse in the Saka year 520 as stated in the Dive 
Agar plates and consequently all the other details specified in the grants do 
not concur 

I have therefore tabulated all the spurious records of Calukya Vinaya- 
ditya in the accompanying chart and a careful examination of their dates 
would reveal that there is no uniformity or any method in the calculation 
of their dates even after taking 600 as the starting point foi each date All 
the dates except in Giant D have to be adjusted in one way or the other to 
suit our needs and in tfie case of Ehve Agar and the Pah grants even these 
adjustments do not work well It may be noted that the Dive Agar grant 
supplied the evidence from an unknown tract for inscriptions 

From the dates newly supplied by the Dive Agar and the Pah grants 
it IS clear therefore that there is no method attempted in forging the spurious 
records of Galukya Vinayaditya 


4 Though no facsimiles accompany the article on the Pah plates, I have ex- 
ammeld the onginal set, now preserved in the Bharata— ItihSsa SamSodhaka Map- 
tjala, Poona 

5 cf Filial, Indian Ephemetis, III, pp 398-99 




PRATITYA-SAMUTPADA 

AS BASIC CONCEPT OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 

By 

Dr B M BARUA, ma, dlit (Lend), Calcutta University 

Though it may sound rather strange to say that every great thinker or 
true philosopher of the world is really a man of one thought, it is nevertheless 
a truism of history Just as a central idea, called moral, runs through an 
epic narrative interweaving various episodes into a unity, so a central thought 
pervades a whole system of thought or of faith built upon its basic 
concept or creed As regards Buddhist philosophy, its basic concept is praft- 
tya-samutpada, a term which has been variously represented in English by 
‘ causal genesis ’, ‘ dependent ongination ’ and ‘ causation ’ We need not 
quanel ovei words Let us better try to realize its full philosophic and doc- 
trinal significance as the basic concept of Buddhism in general and of Bud- 
dhist thought in particular 

In the Anya-pariyesana-Suita, Buddha tells us that the noble quest 
which had impelled him to pass from home into the homeless state of a 
wanderer or seeker of truth happily led him to a twofold discovery, viz, ( 1 ) 
that of iha pratyayata pratitya-samutpdda, and (2) that of nirvana The 
discovery meant the finding out of the thing or things longed for That was 
in Buddha’s case the non-contingent, that which is not subject to the limiting 
conditions of life and existence * 

If thus the claim made be that of a discovery only, it stands to reason 
to premise that the discoverer himself does not create the thing he discovers 
but simply finds it out as it is (yathabhutam) Buddha’s discovery is, 
therefore, aptly compared to the accidental discovery by a traveller of an old, 
buried and forgotten city as well as of the path leading to it ^ Hence was 
his well-deserved epithet of Tathagata, meaning the Truth-finder and Path- 
finder Buddhism which was an outcome of that discovery became thus 
both a way of truth and a way of life As way of truth it became concerned 
with the thing as it is or the thm^ as they are, and as a way of life, its 
concern was with the thing as it ought to be or the things as they should be, 

1, Majjhtma, i, p 161 ff , Barua, Ceylon Lecture on Buddhism as personal 
religion The Mahabodhi, Vol 52, p 60 

2 Saipyutttt, ii, p 104 ff , Mrs Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home University 
Senes), p 33ff , Lankavaldra-SutTa, ed Bunio Nanjio, pp 143-4, Suzuki’s Transl, 
pp 175-6 , Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Pt I, Ch IV 

3 I accept above English renderings of the epithet offered by the late lamented 
Mrs Rhys Davids 
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i.e., the ideal or ideals of life conformably to the form or forms of truth as 
stated as well as to the nature of reality as discovered To be mtelligible to 
human understanding and effective as guidance to thought and action the 
form or forms of truth must be either philosophical or scientific, logical or 
psychological To be inspiring to life and appealing to human heart and 
effective in their diverse expressions, the form of the ideal or ideals must be 
either ethical or aesthetic, literary or artistic, social or political, religious or 
educational, national or international 

So far as the mental or subjective aspect of the discovery goes, it is an 
unprecedented experience with an objective content referring to an existing 
fact, an actuality or a reality This experience has to pass successively 
through three mental modes before it becomes a public property as a body 
of doctrine and discipline {dhatmavinayam) or a system of thought and 
faith, namely, intuitional or mystical, conceptual or apprehensible, and 
achitectonic or systematic With each mode is connected a particular form 
of mental activity, whether it be noetic, ideational or rational, where the 
prospect of success calls up the emotion of joy ( pi^ti ) and the attainment 
of success IS followed by the enjoyment of self-satisfaction, happiness, bliss 
or beatitude (sukha) The expenence which is presentative at the first 
mode becomes representative at the second and expressive or presentable at 
the third 

According to the Pali scholiast Dhammapala, whilst reflecting on the nature 
of reality the Blessed One got hold of the causal genesis in his mind * This 
may be taken to mean that with Dhammapiala pratitya-samutpdda or causal 
genesis represents the true nature of reality But in the words of Buddha, 
the term is applicable as much to the true nature of reality as intuited as to 
the true nature of reality as conceived and formulated , it is applicable to the 
same as presented, interpreted, expounded, elaborated, elucidated and applied 

Pratitya-samutpada as intuited in its presentative character is otherwise 
known as paurana-dharmasthitUa, and it stands for the ancient or eternal 
nature of reality which exists by its own right, independently of the advent 
of the Tathagatas, independently of all modes of knowing and all forms of 
thought-construction and rational interpretation The same as conceived or 
formulated in its representative character is otherwise known as pratydtma- 
dharmasthititd,^ and it stands for the basic concept of Buddhism and Bud- 
dhist thought as the unalterable cosmic law The same as presented, inter- 
preted, expounded, elaborated, eluadated and applied is known variously by 
the name of pratyaySkaras^ (causal forms), satyas (truths), and the like, 

4 Udano Commentary, Siamese Ed , to the Bodhi Sutta, I, • Bhagava Bodht- 
rukkhamule dhamma-sabhdva-paccavekkhana-vosena pattcca-samuppadam manasd- 
kdst. 

5 Lankdmtdra Sutra, pp 143-44 

6 Vibhanga, Ch VI, where paccaydkdra is used as a substitute for papcca 
samuppddot. 
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and all of them stand for the vanous architectonics of thought as well as 
the moral law The ideals of life and action are set out in conformity with 
the truths as formulated and presented, the truths are formulated on the 
basis of the central concept,' while the central concept has behmd it the 
nature of reality as intuited or experienced The Buddhist creed formula, 
ye dharmdh hetuprabhavah, etc applies to pratitya-samutpada as conceived, 
formulated, presented, interpreted and applied Regarding the paurdna- 
dharmasthitita, the pratyatma-dharmasthitita, and the system of thought and 
faith based upon the second, Buddha’s significant statement in the Satfiyutta 
IS “ Because of birth, monks, decay-and-death Whether there be an arising 
of Tathdgatas, or whether there be no such arising, in each this nature of 
things stands, this causal status, this orderliness, the relatedness of this to 
that Concerning that the Talhugata is jully enlightened, that he fully 
understands Fully enlightened, fully understanding, he declares it, teaches 
it, reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, saying Be- 
hold ' conditioned by this, that comes to be ”® 

In the above statement, Buddha clearly refers to and distinguishes be- 
tween the three successive mental modes 

(1) becomes enlightened or awakened as to the nature of reality which 
exists by its own right — abhisambujjhati , 

(2) formulates with the suggestion therefrom the fundamental law of 
the cosmos, which is to say, forms the basic concept of his doctrine— cfiAtsa- 
meti , 

(3) states, addresses, sets forth, establishes, discloses, expounds, eluci- 
dates, in short, presents as a system — acikkhati, deseti, etc 

Pratitya-samutpada as the essential nature of reality is characterized in 
Pall as the elementary datum of experience, the standing order of becommg 
(.dhammatthitatd) , the way of the happening of things (dhammaniydmatd), 
suchness (orderliness, tathatd), unoMitranness {avitathatd) , unotherwiseness 
ianannathata) , background of relatedness (idappaccayatd) It is further 
characterized in the Ldhkavatara Sutra and other Mahayana treatises by 
such predicates as vacuity (sunyatd), realness {bhutatd) and actuality, 
(satyatd) The same set of predicates applies, mutatis mutandis, also to 
pratityasamutpdda as formulated, presented, interpreted and applied,* 
though in a somewhat different sense 

The positive thesis of the philosophy of Nagarjuna, who is not without 
reason honoured in the Lankdvaidifa Suftra as the second Buddha, is gene- 
rally missed This is, however, clearly stated in the two opening verses of 
his Kdnkd These indicate that Nagarjuna’s primary interest was to call 

7 According to the Lankavatara Sutra, pp 143-44, Buddha’s discourses were 
all based on the pratyatma-dharmasthitild and not on the paurana 

8 Sar/iyutta, ii, p 25 , The Book of the Kindred Sayings, ii, p 21 

9 Vtsuddhtmagga, n, p 518 
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attention to the pratltya-mmutpada as the fundamental nature of reality 
which IS not capable of verbal r^resentations and not apprehensible by the 
intellect, the mode of understanding It refuses to accept all the predicates 
the intellect can devise, eg cessation (nirodha), origination (utpdda), anni- 
hilatiMi (uccheda), etemality (sdsvata), singleness (ekartha), manifoldness 
(ndndrtha), advent (dgama), and egress (ruTgama) The only mental mode 
of witnessing or being face to face with it is intuition, immediate percep- 
tion, first-hand experience or direct vision, all being means within the reach 
of mysticism. The powerful dialectics employed throughout his Kdrika are 
directed to expose the incapacity of all the intellectual and verbal modes of 
representing that nature of reality as it is, as it exists by its own nght, inde- 
pendently of all thinkers and all ideal constructions If the last word of 
Nagarjuna's dialectics be ‘ be quiet ’, it only means the futility of the modes 
of understanding and the expressions of language as means of representing 
and stating that nature of reality, and nothing else The incapacity of in- 
tellect and language is not to be used as proof against the objective reality 
of that nature as intuited, witnessed or experienced, — ^the nature of reality 
to which the Buddha-mind was awakened and being awakened to which the 
Buddha felt with the deepest conviction that he became supremely enlighten 
ed iabhtsambuddho) The utility of this intuition or supreme experience is 
not denied, for therein lies the means of stopping all aberrations of intellect 
and getting tranquillity which is the sumtnum bonum (prapancopasama hva) 

Dr Satkan Mookerjee charactenstically observes “ The Sautrantika may 
rejoin that (his) philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation of the 
objective world and is absolutely immune from the logical difficulties which 
are the besetting sins of other realistic philosophies But the justice and vali- 
dity of this claim have been disputed by Nagarjuna and Sankara, who have 
shown in unmistakable language that causation is the hidden rock on which 
the barque of realism has suffered shipwreck But reading between the 
lines, one cannot fail to understand that here Nagarjuna’s way of thinking 
is not different from the general Buddhist way Pratitya-samutpada or the 
essential nature of reality which exists by its own right is not the law of 
causation as conceived, formulated and applied Proceeding from the expe- 
rience with its elementary datum, one may come to conceive and formulate the 
law of causation or defiendent origination, but one cannot resolve it back into 
the experience itself which occurred once only when it occurred and remains 
nevertheless a point of reference to praRtya-samutpada conceived and formu- 
lated as the law of causation According to the general Buddhist way of 
thinking, one may proceed from a chemical combination of all the ingredi- 
ents used to account for the possibility of the preparation of a dish of pud- 
ding, but one cannot for that reason resolve the taste of the pudding, which 
is something umque, into the separate tastes of the ingredients themselves 

10 The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, p 57 

38 
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that have lost their individuahties in course of the cooking The experience 
which is a momentary affair and nev^ occurs twice m me and the same form 
accounts similarly for the possibility of the concQition and formulation of a 
law of causation, and the law of causation or the system of thought built 
upon it derives its significance therefrom, but that does not mean that the 
experience is restorable from the law itself, far less its elementary objective 
datum which is not an ideal construction, and hence deserves the name of an 
asatfiskrta dhatu or uncreated element of reality As it is constituted, mind 
can just once pe^ into the nature of reality as it flashes through intuition or 
mystical experience 

Now, considered with reference to the noble quest described in the Artya- 
panyesam Sutta, is the discovery claimed to have been made by Buddha two- 
fold or single ’ If twofold, are we not compelled to entertain the notion ol 
there being two asaffiskrta dhdtus or uncreated elements of reality, namely, 
pratityB-samutpdda and nirvana, which is logically absurd ’ xhe uncreat- 
ed elementary objective datum of experience must be single or unitary But 
how IS it stated to be double or twofold > Suppose we assume that pralUyu- 
samutpada alone is the element of reality, can it not be shown that ntrodka 
or nirvana is just a side-issue or an aspect of it ^ 

Whether we objectively watch cosmic life, or individual life, or life of 
consciousness, we can have just momentary peeps or glimpses into it At 
the most we can have ‘ point instants ’ or ‘ snapshot views ’ within a limited 
duration In the kaleidoscopic or cinematographic view, one picture seems 
to pass away or to appiear in quick succession or in an order of sequence, 
while just one picture is always present before the eyes that gaze on without 
reflecting or thinking The impression left on the mind of the observer is 
that of the movement of pictures or appearances in the continuity of an order 
of change or becoming, in short, of orderliness in a continuity of which the 
first beginning {pubbako(t, pubbanla) and the ultimate end {aparakoti, apa- 
ranta) cannot be seen and determined So far as the cosmic life, individual 
life, or life of consciousness is concerned, certain expenences occur that re- 
mind us of those occurred in the past and are preserved in memory But for 
the memory, the experiences that occurred previously would be lost or non- 
existent for ever If the case be that of a person continuing to write a new 
figure on a black board with his nght hand and to efface the old figure with 
his left, there is present always a single figure before the observer and that 
which 19 effaced is gone for ever But for the memory the past is past, the 
present is present and the future {mdgala) is that which is not come, that 
which IS yet to be With regard to the past, the correct statement is that it was 
{ahosi), with regard to the present, that it is {etarahi paccuppmno) and with 
regard to the future, that it will be {bhavissati) ” There is no other mental 


11 Mdtnda, p 63 12 Kathavatthu, VI, 2 

15 Pofthapada Sutta, Digha„ i p 200 ff 
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mode of describing histoncally the event watched than repres^tmg it in terms 
of the three portions of time, viz., a past (aSta), a present {paccuppanm) , and 
a future {masata)^, while the event itself has nothing to do with these men- 
tal modes that introduce into it the ideas of sequence, succession and dura- 
tion, and thus relate it to the concepts suggestive of time and its reality. As 
we watch, that which strikes us is the continuity of a process of genesis at 
every juncture (pratisandht) of which is to be noticed something ceasing-to- 
be and somethmg coming-to-be, m other words, mrodka and utpada, but the 
objective datum of experience is always the utpatma or something which has 
come-to-be Something which has ceased-to-be becomes a thing of the past, 
and non-existent for us but for memory We proceed from the utpatma 
dharma to utpatma dhartna, the ceasing-to-be and the ooiiung-to-be being 
the mental modes of representing the junctures in the process of genesis The 
observed order of sequence applies to one utpatma dhartna ceasing-to-be and 
to another utpatma-dharma coming-to-be One can say, therefore, that the 
notion of cessation is just a side-issue and a negative aspect of the fact of 
sequerKe, either that something having ceased-to-be, something ceased-to-be, 
or that something having come-to-be, something came-to-be This mdeed is 
known as the original formulation ( adi ttaya ) of pratitya-samutpada con- 
ceived as the fundamental law or mode of happening in the process of genesis 

( J ) Itnastmm salt idatfi hott, tmass’ uppdda tdatfi uppajjatt , 

(2) Imastnttfi asatt idatfi tia hott, tmassa nnodha tdam ntrujjhatt 

The first setting, called anulotna-desand, is set forth in terms of advent 
or appearance, and the second, called prattloma^desana, is set forth in terms 
of cessation or disappearance ’ In the second Pali Abhidhamma text called 
Vtbhanga, as well as in the Saivastivada texts, the prattlomo-desand is alto- 
gether dispensed with and just the anulomadesana is retained ” 

In the above formulation of the general law of genesis, happening or 
becoming, the mental representation or verbal statement is in terms of se- 
quence between two utpanna-dharmas, one ceasing-to-be and the other com- 
ing-to-be If we cannot causally connect or inter- relate them, the building 
up of a systan of thought is impossible When we causally inter-relate 
them in thought we make different causal relations out of the simple fact 
of sequence, and take them to subsist between the paccayas (causal factors, 
conditions or circumstances) and the paccayupanna-dhammas (causally in- 
duced states, 1 e , effects ) ” If the causal relation subsumed between two 
successive events or stages in a process of genesis involving the notions of 


14 Vdona, I, 1-3 , Maijhima, i, 2CZ . ii, p 32 

15 Vpbhahga, Ch. VI , P C Bagdii in Epigraphta Infltca, Vol XI, pp 194, 
199 , B C Law, Concepts of Buddhtsm, p. 47 ff. 

16 According to Vasubandhu, betvs'cen the samutpada (le., hetu) and the 
samutpianna (i.e., phala) Abhulharma-kofa, III 28 
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advent and cessation, single terms are the convenient devices of thought to 
designate these events or stages The notion of tempoial sequence is out 
of place m the causal interpretation of an event, which when it takes i^ace, 
takes place as a umt with rtgard to time and is to be viewed as a common 
performance of several causal factors and conditions in their momentary 
unification One may think of simultaneity but not of priority or posteno 
rity If any one speaks here of priwity, it must be understood in a logical 
sense {uppada-paccayaUhena) ” A rational explanation of the possibility 
of the occurrence of an event, mental or otherwise, lies not in any single 
efficient cause {eka kdram), whether it be God or Tiime or Fate, but in a 
conjuncture of circumstances or causal factors and circumstances (paccaya 
samaggt, samavdya), a view, which is in different ways adopted m the 
Satpkhya, Purva-munairisa, Nyaya and Vaiie^ika systems of Indian thought 
Though the Pah scholiast Buddhagghosa pleads for the plurality of causes 
aneka-hetuto vutti),^^ Buddhist realism stands really for the unification 
(samanvdya or ekikarana) or combination of causal factors and arcumstances 
excluding the idea of mere juxtaposition or collection The unification or 
combination must be sufficient to produce the result, which is to say, enough 
m Itself to account for the possibility of the result produced 

The general law of happening in terms of temporal sequence (tabbhava 
tabbhavitd)^'^ with its causal implication was sought to be illustrated by a 
causal scheme of life exhibiting the twelve successive stages m the process 
of genesis, each denoted by a single term called nidana The twelve terms 
are avidyd, samskara, vtjriam, nama-rupa, sadayalana, sparsa, vedand, 
tr^nd, updddna, bhava, }dti (janma), and jard-marmia-soka-pandfvana- 
Hpdydsdh) The convenient mode of expressing the causal nexus between 
any two successive stages is because of this, that avidyd-pratyaydt saijis- 
kardh, sarjiskdra-pralyaydt injfianatfi, etc Unfortunately this illustrative cau- 
sal scheme represented as a whed of life {bhava-chakra)y^ has been mis- 
taken for the whole of pratllya-samutpada conceived and formulated as a 
general law of happening The illustrative causal scheme or chain of life, 
as its twelve terms and eleven links indicate, is suited only to represent the 
common experience of mankind and animal world m connection with the 
biological development of a living being and its bearings on the feelings of 

17 Dhammapada Commentary, i p 23 

18 Atthasahm, p 59 samavdya-smkkato samayo aneka-hetuto vuttm 
dipett, tena eka-kdrana-vado pafisedhtte hott. Samavayo ca nama sddharana-phala- 
ntpphddane dnnamandpekkho Tasma eko katla ndma n’atthi 

19 Atthasalwl, p 60 sddharana-phala-mpphadakattena ht (hUabhavo sd- 
maggt na anekesarn samodhanamattarp na ca andhanarp dassanarp natpa aSdhd- 
rana-phalatp. 

20 Abhidhammattha-samgaha, Ch VIII , Atthusdhm, p 60 assa bhdvena 
hhovo 

21 Abhtdharma-koSa, III 16 
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Others interested in his welfare If we stop at ]ard-maram [decay-and- 
death), the scheme applies only to the biological career of an individual 
from Its beginning to its end The three terms, soka, pandevana and upd- 
yd§d (sorrow, lamentatiMi and despair), represent the painful feelings of 
the kith and km of a perstm on account of his death, and should, therefore, 
be omitted, as Vasubandh has done, while discussing the biolc^cal career 
of an individual qua individual. The continuity of the biological career car- 
ries with It the nobon of sequence or succession of dtmabhdvas, bodily ap- 
pearances or mdividual existences withm limited durations Before we pro- 
ceed further with the discussion, we should consider Vasubandhu’s interpreta- 
ticMi of pratitya-samutpdda in the Abhidharma-kosa and Yakimitra's inter- 
pretation of the same in his Abhtdharmakosa-vydkhyd 

Vasubandhu and Yasomitra seem to interpret pratitya-samutpdda, the 
former tacitly and the latter explicitly, under its four aspects, viz, (1) as 
representing the mom«itary character of all forms in which the nature of 
reality presents itself to experience, le, as k^anika-pTatitya-saimitpdda, (2) 
as representmg the continuity of the order of becoming, i e , as prdkoTftka- 
pratitya-samutpdda, (3) as involving the idea of inter-relation between cause 
and effect, i e . as sdmbandhika-pra'^-samutpdda, and (4) as differentiating 
the successive stages m the career of individuals, i e , as dvasthika-patitya- 
samutpdda According to Vasubandhu, by the causal scheme of life Buddha 
meant the dtmthika aspect, and by the twelve terms outlining the same, the 
twelve successive stages, each exhibitmg predominance of a particular fea- 
ture, whether it be avidyd, sarnskara, or the like At each stage is to be 
recogruzed a particular organic combination or development of the five 
aggregates “ 

In this architectonic of thought amceived in terms of the three portions 
of time, out of the twelve ntddnas the first two, namely, avtdyd and sci/is- 
kdra are relegated to past, the last two, namely, jdti and jard-marana, to 
future, and the middle eight, from vijndna to bhava, to present The mddnas 
are classified also under three heads, viz , klesa, karma and vastu Avidyd, 
tr^nd and updddna are to be treated as klesas, i e., the mental properties or 
co-efficients that stain or contaminate our nature, the nature of consciousness 
(cifta) Samskdra, and bhava stand for karmas or the volitional phases! of 
action shaping the destiny or deternunmg the form of birth and rebirth The 
remaining seven signify vastus or loct of klesa and karma ; these stand also 
for phalas or resultants •* 

Viewed under the dvasthika aspect of pratitya-samutpdda, the process 
of genesis gives rise to the idea of an orderly sequence between successive 
dtmabhdvas or bodily appearances within limited spans or durations of life 

21 Abhidharma-kosa, III 16 22 Abhidharma-ko^, III 25 

23 Ibid, III 25 dvasthikah kdesto'yam, pradhanyatvanga-kiTtanam. 

24. Ibid. Ill 27. 
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The junctures in the OMinected narrative of a continuous biography are 
called sandkts or pratisandhis Here the past existence or episode is repre- 
sented as followed by the present, and the present by the future So far as 
the ppst existence is concerned, wel are required to take cognizance of these 
two distinctive features, viz , avidya and satftskdra Here vtdyd and avtdyd 
stand for two kinds of knowledge running counter to each other, just as 
two enenues who are both men are hostile to each other in their intentions 
and acti(Mis“® The term avtdyd does not imply the absence (abhava) of 
vidyd or knowledge of some kind The real difference between the two lies 
in the fact that the animal instincts and impulses, sex-urges and lower pas 
sions are subservient to one kind of knowledge^’ and the higher mstincts and 
impulses and nobler desires and ideals are led by the other kind Vasubandhu 
defines the avtdyd stage as the total natural disjxisitjon of the animal instincts 
and impulses, sex urges and lower passions of an individual in his past life, 
and the satfiskdra stage as the sum total of the effects of past deeds of an 
individual as detemuning his destiny^® 

As to the present life, the vtjndna stage is the condition of the indivi- 
dual just at the moment of conception and at the inception of organic deve- 
lopment The next stage, called ndma-rupa, covers the period of organic 
develc^ment, the development of the foetus m the womb, prior to the deve- 
lopment of the six sense-organs This is immediately followed by the sadd^ 
yatana stage which is just prior to the stage of spatsa in which the organs 
of sense begin to function, bringing the individual into contact with the ex- 
ternal world and enabling him to communicate with and feel interested in 
persons and things other than himseif In the sparse stage the individual 
acquires the potentiality for experieiKmg different feelings The vedana 
stage prevails when the individual begins to experience certain feelings for 
an object of enjoyment, and it is followed by the tr^nd stage when he con- 
ceives the longing for the object dunng its enjoyment The next is the stage 
of uppddna when the individual runs after the objects of enjoyment for 
obtaining them In the bhava stage he begins to perform such dOeds as may 
enable him to attain to the desired future state In relation to the future 
life, the trsnd and upaddna stages act as the avtdyd stage, and the bhava 

25 Abhtdharma-kosa, III 28 vtdyd-vtpak^o dharmo'nyo’vidyamttrdtiutadt- 
lat 

26 According to Yasomitra, vtdyaya abhdvo ’vtdye tt tu nabhtpreta 

27. According to Ya^oroitra, klesatt-amgatd it avtdyd 

28 Abhtdharma-koSa, III 21 piirva-klesddasdvtdyd, sar/tskarah purva-kut- 
manah 

29 Abkidhartna-kosa, III 21-22 sandhtskandhas tu vtjndnarit, namarupatn 
atahparom prak fadiyatanotpaddt , tat purvavt trikar-samgamat 

30 Ibid, III, 22-23 sparsah prdk sukha-duhkhadtkartma-fnana-iaklinah, V’h- 
tth praA matthunat , tfSnd bhogammtbuna-rdgmah. 

31 Ibid. Ill, 23-24 
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takes the place of the satfiskara. In the scheme of future life, the jdtt stage 
IS just another name for the vijnana and the term jard-marcma denotes the 
stages from the ndma-rupa to the vedand 

The poetical imagery depicting the dvasthtka pratitya-samutpdda as a 
bhavacakra or wheel of life must be handled with caution If in the order of 
sequence one dtmabhdva be followed by another and the second be neither 
the same as nor quite different from the first, there is no room for tlie 
imagery of a wheel, the series running as a, aS a^ a^, a* a® 

The imagery comes in only in so far as similar stages recur in the same 
theoretical order of sequence in each dtmabhdva, and yet we are not to picture 
to ourselves the procession by the analogy of a single wheel m motion, it 
going on rather m a spiral or chain-like movement 

Vasubandhu maintains that the above formulation of the law of dvas- 
ththa pratitya-samutpdda was intended to set at resrt all doubts as to the past, 
present and future existences of individuals as individuals’^ The typical 
questions raised concerning the three are Did 1 exist in the past or not, 
do I exist now or not, shall I exist in future or not, after having been what 
I am now what I am, what shall I become after having been what I am now ? 
These questions as problems are said to have been discarded by Buddha 
in the Sabbasava Sutta on the simple ground that to admit the questions 
IS to beg the questions, i e , to admit the answers suggested in them Arguing 
therefrom one is apt to arrive at one or the other of the foHowing six conclu- 
sions that one possesses an entity, that one does not possess an entity, that 
one knows self by self, that one knows not-self by sdf, that one knows self 
by not-self, that there is a soul or percipient within him, and that soul is the 
only entity which perdures through the whole senes of bodily changes, not 
itself being liable to change 

All that Vasubandhu means amounts to saying that by the above state- 
ment of the law the Blessed One both avoided and met the two extreme posi- 
tions of self-existence and self-extinction, in other words, of etemalism and 
annihilationism To subsume an entity, be it soul or spint, which remains 
unaffected by organic transformations is to take up an arbitrary position in 
a reality where all things change but the soul or spirit alone enjoys the im- 
perial or royal prerogative of remaining where it is, being always above! the 
law Nowhere in the process of genesis, m no stage of rndividual existence, 
IS to be noticed such disparity between one element of reality and another, 
1 e., between matter and ^irit, body and soul Wherever there is any bodily 
appearance or mdividual existence, there is an inseparable combmation of 
the five aggregates, all being equally subject to one and the same law of 
causal genesis. But the question still is — how far will the procession go 
without coming to an end for good ? Does or does not mrvdna imply in 

32. Ibtd, III, 24. 

33 Ibtd III 25 purvapardntamadkye^u sammoha-vmtvjttaye. 
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other words, the total cessation of the process of becoming meaning the 
uccheda or annihilation of individuality, of a changing individuality ^ 

Once we assume that nirvana means the cessation of the eschatological 
process of individuality, there is no e^pe from the charge of annihilationiam 
which was always denied by Buddha If, from the eschatological point of 
view, we say with Ajita Ke^akambala, a ventable Ciarvaka philosopher, that 
individuality ceases with death, and after death a person is not, it ra a bold 
case of annihilationism Suppose the next man comes and avers that to 
completely get rid of individuality one must utterly exhaust the karmic torce, 
which IS not possible through the effort of one life Individuality ceases 
entirely to be only when a perfect man dies after experiencing the first state 
of trance The third man pleads for the second state and the ninth man for 
the eighth, and the Buddhist were to come at last to plead for the ninth 
state of samapatti Can we defend any of them against the above charge ’ ’ ’ 
The Vedanta position is no better, if it be like this that individual selves 
become ultimately merged in the universal self like the nvers losmg themselves 
in the sea, abandoning their separate entities The Sdmkhya position is 
worse if it means that when an individual reaches the highest conceivable state 
of perfection, after death his soul becomes separated for ever from prakrti 
or matter, which contains the potentiality and possibility for all organic 
changes, including mental Is this precisely the ultimate eschatological posi- 
tion to which we are led by the logical conclusion from the trend of Buddha’s 
dvasthika pratitya-samutpdda ’ 

We can well appreciate Buddha when he took Bhifc§u Svati to task for 
construing his philosc^hic thought as implying that vijndna alone runs from 
existence to existence, through the entire senes of embodiments By vtindna 
SvafS obviously kept in view the Upani?adic vijndndtman or soul made up 
of a mass of intelligence {vijndna^ghanaY^ or bare consciousness But the 
criticism put into the mouth of Buddha goes to show that the word vtjndna 
was taken to mean sense-cognitions and not that because of which these 
mental acts and developments are possible, le, the bhavanga citta or dlaya- 
vijndna , — the life-continuum, the individuated consciousness Even if 
Svati’s vijndna were taken in this very sense, he could not be absolved from 
the guilt of misrepresentation There is nowhere this suggestion that vijndno 
or citta alone can exist apart from being a component factor in some form 
or other of the organic unity of the five aggregates 

We can similarly appreciate that in the Khandha Sarpyutta Bhilosu 
Yamaja is severely criticised for having given out that as he construed Bud- 

34. Majjhtma, i, p 7 

35 Brahmajala Sutta, under ucchedavdda, Dtgha, i, p 34 ff 

36 Bjhad Aranyaka Up, V, 5 13 Note that prajnana and vtjnana are used 
as variants 

37 Ma]}htma, i, p 256 ff 
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dha’s doctnne, it meant the cessation of the process of individuality of an 
Arahant with death To put it in his own words, “On the dissolution of 
the body a k^nasrova becomes annihilated as an individual, after death he 
IS not (le, does not evolve further) ” The stereotyped Buddhist arguments 
employed to bnng the upholder of the wrong opinion to a nght way of think- 
ing are to these three effects (1) that none of the five aggregates as con- 
stituents of an individual existence is a permanent entity , (2) that in no 
stage an individuality is identifiable either with a single aggregate or with 
a sum total of all the five aggregates , and (3) that no individuality m any 
of its stages is conceivable apart (onnatro) from the five aggregates 

By the illustrative formula, because of avtdya, satfiskdra, because of 
samskdra, vijndna, etc just one aspect of avasthtka pratityc-samutpada is 
sought to be brought out Viewing in the light of this particular formula, 
we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various stages of 
individual life with avtdya. samskdra etc as their distinctive features In 
Theravada Buddhism, this formula is supplemented by another, namely, 
because of the cessation (nirodha) of avtdya, the cessation of sarjiskdm, 
because of the cessation of samskdra, the cessation of vtjndna, etc., to bring 
out another aspect of the same Viewing m the light of this second illustra- 
tive formula, we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various 
stages of individual life with avtdyd-mrodha, samskdra-ntrodha, etc , as their 
distinctive features The mrvdtia stage is to be reached when there takes 
place a complete cessation of avtdya as well as of the instincts, impulses, 
passions and desires led by it {avtjjdya asesa-vtrdga-nwodhd) Consadered 
from this pxiint of view, ntrvdna, which is held out as the summum bonum 
of life, is negatively characterised as a state implying the exhaustion or ex- 
tinction of all dsravas, the complete cessation of avtdya and of duhkha This 
has led many a cntic of Buddhism, particularly John Caird, to think that 
Buddhism offers us but ‘ a heaven of nothingness ’ as the goal of life, which 
IS to say, that in Buddhism the world has arrived only at a negative result 
This IS undoubtedly due to the sequential setting of the stages of life m terms 
of nirodha and k$aya, instead of in terms of samudaya and paripirri 

In point of fact, whether such a setting be in terms of one or the other, 
behind it is the reality of causal genesis, the trend of life runnmg througii 
the successive stages of development Neither the couise of cosmic life, nor 
that of individual life, nor even that of the life of consciousness is negated 
thereby , it is, on the contrary, posited By negating it, we render the signi- 

38 SatpyuUa, in, p 109 ff 

38a The popular prospects of an eternal and everlasting life of bliss and 
glory in a paradise as held out by HSnayana Buddhism in the Buddhakhetta 
(Buddhavatpsa) , by Mahajiana Buddhism in Sukhavati {Sukhavativyuha) , and by 
other religions in the Vaikuptha, the Heaven, and the like should not be brought 
in to bear upon the present discussion These must be relegated to the realm oi 
poetic fancy. 
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ficance of all such causal settings and thought schemes of existence and of 
life and expenence nugatory. The negation of it means the denial of the 
factual reality existing by its own right on which these must have their bear- 
ings in order to be significant both in thought and in the life of efforts 

To understand Buddha’s real trend of thought one may do no better 
than to take clue from its various mattkds or architectomcs Accordmg to 
one of them, four are the express or implied aims of a life of efforts, namely, 
the stoppage (lit non-production) of the appearance of those sinful and 
unwholesome states that have not as yet arisen, getting rid of such states 
that have already arisen, the inducement of those wholesome states that 
have not as yet ansen, and the preservation, non-confusion, augmentation, 
increase in magrutude, development and fulness of such states that have 
arisen Here the first two aims relate to ntmdha or kfoya and represent its 
two modes, and the last two relate to samudaya and denote its two modes 
Does it not foJlow from this way of stating the matter that the aim, 
upon the whole, is the fulfilment {pdnpun ) of all the higher possibilities ol 
life ’ The question of negation anses only when we think of getting nd of 
and guarding against those diseased states and future diseases that stand in 
the way of the healthy development of life and its progressive course 

But we must also consider here the implication of two other architec- 
tonics of Buddha’s thought Going by them, we are to adopt two different 
modes m classifying the living individuals, one complementary to the other, 
one in which the individuals are assumed to be stationary, i e , c/ rest, and 
the other in which they are taken to be changing, i e , zn motion Accord- 
ing to cMie, they fall into these four classes elevated (unnala ), degraded 
(avanata), both elevated and degraded (le, elevated in c«ie sense, some 
respects and degraded in another sense, other respects), and neither elevat- 
ed nor degraded According to the other, which is really Buddhistic, they 
are to be classified as degraded-elevated ( aiMmata-unnata ) , degraded- 
degraded ( avanata-avanata ) , elevated-degraded ( urmata-avanata ) , 
and elevated-elevated ( urmata-unnata ) Accordingly the individuals 
may be judged either as degraded though they appear to be at the present 
moment, they are tending towards elevation, or as not only degraded now 
but also proceeding headlong towards degradation, or as elevated though 
they be now, they are tending towards degradation, or, fourthly, as not only 
elevated now but also proceeding towards further elevation Is it not 
evident also from the second classification that the aim of Buddhism is to 
lead life from elevation to elevation by arresting its course from degrada- 
tion to degradation ’ Is the emphases laid here on the negative or the 

39 These are known as cattaro sammappadhana See SangtU Suttanta, Digha, 
ai p 221 

40 Puggala-pamiattt, iv 20 

41 This trend of Buddha’s thought goes' against Stdierbatsky's forceful opi' 
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poeitive aspect of the results of life’s efforts, the passage of life from stage 
to stage being always the nature of reality behind all resultmg efforts ’ To 
do justice to Buddha's balanced mind and comprehensive view, one can say 
that in his thought schemes and methods of framing, the emphasis has been 
equally laid on both the aspects 

The Pall or Theravada illustrative formula is mostly two-armed {anu- 
loma-pra{iloma) and rarely one-armed (anuloma), the Sarvasltvada formula 
:s tnvanably one-armed (anuloma), precisely as in the Vibhanga, Ch VI 
Whether one-armed or two-armed, the formula betrays the mental preoccu- 
pation about the general run of life under the sway of avtdyd and iund 
Under the aspect of cessaticm, too, it suggests the mental preoccupation about 
the stoppage of the unwhdesome and the elimination of the troublesome 
factors, in short, negative results of life’s efforts In the Vibhanga chapter 
on pafKca-samutpdda alone, we have specimens of different causal formulas 
(paccayakdras) including those applicable to the course of life that starts 
from kusala-mulas Here, too, the application of the law of causal genesis 
to the progress of higher or better life on the lokotlara level of consciousness 
IS barely indicated It is clearly shown that if a course of life starts from a 
kusala-mula, play of avtdyd, tT$nd and updddna has no place in it, in each 
series ptrasdda (le irdddhd, serene faith) is substituted for trsna and ndht- 
mok$a (strong bent of mind) for updddna Prasdda or sraddhd implies faith 
or belief in better states of existence and their realizability through right- 
directed efforts, etc , and samyak drf(t, translated by ‘ right view whether 
laukika or hkottara,*^ is rooted in it ** In that case, samyak sankalpa, trans- 
lated by ’ right resolve ’, whether laukika or lokotlara, may be taken to be 
rooted in adhimoksa Unfortunately for Buddhism, it has nowhere been 
clearly shown what the illustrative formula of dvasthika prratitya-samut- 
pdda should be to set forth the procession of the better stages of life that 
start from vtdyd The series from vidyd to vedand running like that from 
avtdyd to vedand, its contmuation may be outlined by the following terms 
samyak djstt, samyak sankalpa, samyak vak, samyak karmdnta, samyak 
ujiva, samyak vydydma, samyak smrtt, samyak samddht, samyak jndna, 
samyak vtmuktt 

nion (The Conception oj Buddhist Nnvdtfa, p 29) Uial the moral law conduces 
throu^ a very long process erf evolution the living world into a state of hnal 
duwscence, where there is no life, but something lifeless or manunate. In this 
sense the Vaibhasika outlook resembles the matenalism of modem science.” For 
the modern scientist’s view, Julian Huxley’s Essays of a Biologtst, first and last 
chapters (Pelican Senes) 

42 I am greatly indebted to my esteemed couan Mr Birendra Lai Mutsuddi, 
author of the AbhtdkaTmartha-siuniraka for drawmg my attenUon to this 

43. See Maho-cattaTtso Sutta, Majjhma, iii p 231 

44. Saddha-multka sammSditthi, Sumangata-vtidsinl i p 231 

45 Digha, iiu pp. 291 , B. C Law, Concepts of Buddhism, p 36. 
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In the progressive course of life which proceeds from health to health, 
from wholesome to wholesome, one may notice a twofold process of mrodhar 
namely, apratisarjikhyd (natural, temporary) and prattsamkhyd (through 
knowledge) When the kusala states prevail, say, during the rupa and 
aiupa dhyanas, the ckusala states cease to be present then in consciousness, 
but these may make their appeararn^ after the dhyana periods are over. 
Thus there are chances of lapses or recurrences, though not in identical forms. 
The prescnbed course of training is intended, therefore, to eschaust these un- 
happy possibilities to eliminate these chances We reach the nirvana stage 
when these possibilities are completely exhausted and these chances are en- 
tirely eliminated Thus the fulness of life reached through the progression 
of wholesome stages and the thorough elimination of obstacles on the way by 
means of two kinds of nirodka" may be taken to meet at a point, which 
seems to have led Nagarjuna to hold that the ultimatei reaches (jfeo(ts) of 
batfisdra and nirvana are the same^* But how far will the process of life 
go without coming to an end ’ 

If negatively nirvana and positively fulness be held out as the final goal 
of life’s efforts, the highest conceivable state of perfection reached by Buddha 
or any other man, does it follow from Buddha’s doctnne of pratltya-&amut- 
pdda that there is such a finality’ Does the recorded history of men bear 
testimony to that ’ I would say. No It is negatived also by the evidence 
of history Theoretically only nirvana or fulness of life is the finality. 
History attests that there was a time when nirvana or vimok^a was claimed 
to have been realized through the first rufra-dhydna and during the first 
samdpatti World progressed and subsequently this was found to be wrong. 
It came to be claimed that some one else realized it through the second rupa- 
dhydna and during the second samdpatti Proceeding in this manner, and 
already before the nse of Buddhism, the claim was made in favour of the 
eighth samdpatti This, too, was declared by Buddha to be inadequate, 
and he came to base his claim on the mnth samdpatti Thus the number 
of samdpattis swelled up from one to nine as well as the number of vimok- 
ffls If the number could go up from one to nine, why should it not be that 
like the growing number of planets, it will increase from more to more with 

46 Abhtdharma-kosa, I, 6 Pratisaijikhya-mrodho yo vtsarpyogah prlhak 
pjthak Utpddatyanta^vighno'nyo mrodho ’pToliscrrfikhyaya See for other defini- 
tions of these two nkodhas Satkan Mookerjee’s The Buddhist Phtlasophy of Um- 
versal Flux, pp 5, 101, 244-46, 246-49, 252 

47 The utihty of apratisatfikhya-mrodha lies m preventing the rise of the 
hindrances that have not ansen, and that of prattsatfikhyd-mrodha in gating nd 
of those whidi have ansen Cf Satkan Mookerjee, op nt 

48 le , ya kofi rurvanasya sd koft sarpsaranasya ca 

I have used the word samsdra in a somewhat different sense in my Ceylon lec- 
ture on Buddhism as personal religion, p 9 

49 BrahmajSla Sutta, Digha, i. p 36 ff , Digha, in p 262 
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€ach fresh realization or discovery? Then, again, we are not to think, when 
we speak of the number of plai^ets, cmly of one solar system. Even assum- 
ing for argument’s sake that under the present condition of human bem^ be- 
longing to our planet the state of perfection reached by Buddha was not 
the pienultimate but the very ultimate one, it does not follow from it that 
there are not still better conditicms of beings elsewhere in the universe The 
uttantara slogan of Buddha, precisely like the p/aratpara slogan of the 
Upantfods, is inconsistent with any claim to finality, unless it be a finality 
so far, a finality hitherto known and recognized as such Just as in a numeri- 
cal senes, 1, 2, 3, 4 n, the n remains always the theoretical finality, the 
same as to nirvana, which is held before us as the final goal and which is 
bound to recede like an ever-retreating horizon as we advance towards it*® 

One more question still remains to discuss How is it possible to turn 
the avidyd senes of dvasthika pratitya-samutpdda into a vidyd senes, if 
vidyd and avidyd be diametrically opposite in fact’ They are mutually 
contradictory as logical terms, no doubt But, in fact, avidyd, as we saw, 
does not imply the absence of vidyd or knowledge of some kind Just as two 
contradictory logical terms red and not-red, comprehend together the whole 
universe of discourse regarding the subject of colour, so vidyd and avidyd 
(not-ridyu) may be shown to comprehend together the whole universe of 
discourse regarding knowledge Avidyd as a kind of knowledge, based upon 
a certain reading of the nature of reality, which impels us to follow the so- 
called normal course of life guided by our natural instincts and impulses, 
sex-urges and wordly desires and passions Vidyd as another kind of know- 
ledge, based upon two readings, one on the lines of avidyd and the other 
on its own new lines, the latter inspirmg us to change the direction of life, 
to follow a different course which is calculated to elevate our nature The 
vtdyd form of knowledge, too, may be shown to emerge out of avidyd, here 
avidyd and vidyd standing respectively for that which is not brought and that 
which IS brought into clear recognition In these senses indeed the terms 
avidyd and vidyd were used by the Buddhist Sister Dhammadinna (Dhama- 
datta) when she spoke of the avidyd stage resulting as a counterpart (prati- 
bhdga) by way of a reacticm from the naduhkha-ttasukha, of vidyd as a coun- 
terpart by way of a reaction from avidyd, of vimukti from vidyd, and of 
nirvana from vimukti 


50 Biuua, Ceylon Lecture on Buddhism as personal religion, p. 8£F. 

51 Cutta-vedalla Sutta , Manhima, i p 304 According to Buddhaghosa, 
upekkhd pana andhokdrdbhibhuta duddipand, avtjjd 'pi tadisa vSti, ten ettha 
sabhaga-pafibhago 



EARLY LIFE OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

{From Jaitltt Sources*) 

By 

Mr C D CHATTERJEE, M a , University of Lucknow 

Chaxiakya was bom in a village called Chanaya in the Golla District 
(GaUavisae) ^ His father Chaijaka was a Brahmana by birth (Mahano) but 
a Jama by faith (sdvao) The baby Chanakya was bom with full-grown 
teeth (like Minerva bom in panoply ') ^ At that time were staying in his 
house some Jama saints {sahii) who, when they saw it, predicted that the 
new-born babe was destined to be a kmg {rdyd) Chanaka, who was reli- 
giously inclined, considered earthly kingdom to be a hell which his son 

* Mainly based on the Sukhabodha of Devendraganin, a commentary on the 
Uttatajjhayana, the first of the four Mulasuttcn, of the Svetambara Stddhdnta 
Other works consulteu are the Churnn <mi Bhadrahiahu’s Avassaya Ntjjullt, the 
Aiiuyaka Vrtttt of Hanbhadra Sun, and Hemachandra’s Sthamrovdichartta, or 
Pansishtaparvm Prakrit passages cited within brackets are from the Sukhabodha 
(on the Utunajihayana, iii 1, Niputti, 166) 

J Avaiyaka-Ntryuktt-Chumt, p 563 (Jainabandhu Pnnting Press Indore 
1928), Avasyaka-Sutra [Vrtltl, p 433 Agamodaya Samiti Edition, Bombay 1916- 
17) , PaTtstshfaparvan, vm 194 

No clue is to be found in our sources with regard to the location of either 
Die village or the distnct assoaated with Chapakya’s nativity Golla, however, 
may be identified with Gola as mentioned in one of the Hiarhut inscnptions (Cun- 
ningham, Stupa of Bharhut, p 140 No 21) Gola aeews to be the name of a 
town, but it can also be the name of a distnct as well as of its' head-quarters 

According to the Buddhist tradition, Chanakya was bom at Taxila {Vamsat- 
thappakasini, p 119, I 35 Sinhalese Edition) Whether that famous aty was 
situated in a district {vtsae) called Golla or Golya is not known to us so far 
In the Churmi on the Avassaya Ntjjutti, the village where ChSpakya was born, 
has beer mentioned as Chapiya and, strangely enough, the same name has also been 
given to Chanakya’s father in that work According to the Jama BjhalkattAkoM 
(cxiiii 3), Chanakya, son of Kapila, belonged to the aty of Rafaliputra, which was 
his ancestral home 

2 ‘‘ Putto se jdo saha dddhdhtm ” {Sukhabodha) Cf Shakespeare 

" The midwife wondered , and the women cned, 

■ O, Jesus bless us, he is bom with teeth ' ’ 

And so I was , which plamly signified 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog 

Then, situ* the heavens have shaped my body so. 

Let hell make crook'd my mmd to answer it” 

{King Henry VI, pt. iii, Act V, Sc vi) 
Kaufilya, ' the Crooked One,' might have thought also on the same line as the 
dramatist puts it through Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
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•hould be spared mSdogf^th jdtsscn ’ttt) He then took the drastic step 
of scraping out the baby’s teeth (damld ghatthd) as signs of royalty “ At 
this, the saints foretold that Clajjtakya would then rule by a substitute 
{‘ettShe vt bimbamtarto rdyd bhovtssai ’ttt) 

As he grew up, Chanakya was educated in the fourteen branches of 
knowledge then extant, in all of which he became highly proficient {ummu- 
khabdlabhdvena chodddsa vijjdihdndnt dgatmydm) •* When he had com- 
pleted his education, his father married him in a respectable Brahmana 
family (bhaddamdhanakuldo bhtajjd partnlyd) ° 

Chaijakya’s wife once went to her mother's place {mdigharam) to attend 
her brother’s marnage celebrated with great pomp Her three sisters and 
their aristocratic husbands (khaddhdddntyd) also came to the function 
attired in the finest dress, jewellery, and ornaments® As a contrast, Cha- 
oaky&’s wife entered in tattered garments and without omamMits, but 
bearing on her body the necessary auspicious marks of a marned woman 
Seeing her dress, her sisters at once burst into laughter of scorn, together 
with the assembled guests’ There she remained alone all the time, for 
nobody cared the least for her She returned home dejected and weeping 
When Ch^akya heard the details from her, he understood the cause of her 
insult, VIZ, his poverty (mddhanattam), and swore that he would acquire 
wealth anyhow (' dkanam uvajjtndmt kenavt uvdena’) 

3 According to the Buddhist tradition, Chanakya himself had his teeth re- 
moved Cf Moggallana 

" Mdtuva pt vacho sulva Ckdnakkabrahmano sakam | 
adhunattasmehatla datham bhtnddpayi tato ” 1 1 

(Mahdvarttsa, v 6Sb-69a) 

4 The fourteen vtjjdthdnai (branches of knowledge), according to the Jamas, 
are (1) Six Amgas (subjects), viz, (i) Stkkhd (Phonetics), (u) Vdgarana 
(Grammar), (in) Ntrulla (Vedic Etymology), (iv) chhamda (Prosody), (v) Joisa 
(Astronomy), and (vi) Kappa (Ritualism), (2) Four Veyas (Vedas), (3) 
Mimamsd (System of Philosophy), (4) Nayavttthara (Logic), (5) Purana (Mytho- 
logy , and (6) Dhammasattha (Legal treatise) (Cf Sughab on Uttara] in 1 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, Bk i Ch m 

5 It may be noted here that, excejJt the Jama, no other tradition! does even 
adumbrate that Chaipakya had the good fortune of taking to himself a wife His 
hatred for the fair sex is perhaps indicated in one of the aphorisms which is com- 
monly attributed to him What had actually led Chanakya to be a misogynist 
is not known, but at least two historical works in Pah literature, represent him 
as the ugliest human specimen and, hence, unnegotiable in matrimonial market ' 
(.Vamsattk,p 120,11 9-11 eg Sinh Ed . Moggallana’s Afohdy v 70b-7la) Accord- 
ing to a later Jaina tradition, the wife of ChSijakya was a ‘ dark beauty ’ (iydmd) 
named YaSomati (Byhatkathako^a, cxliii 5) 

6. The word " khaddhddd^tya ” which occurs in the Avassaya Chumt as well 
as in the Sukhabodhd, may be translated as 'aristocratic’ (mahebkya), in which 
sense it has also been taken by Hemachandra {Pani, vni 203 , Avas Chun., 563) 

7 Parii , viii 206-208 
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Jkt that time King Nanda* used to distribute large charities among the 
Brahmanas (dtymna) on the full-moon day of the month of Karttika (Kat- 
hya-puwumde) ® Chanakya proceeded to PStaliputra forthwith and reached 
there early in the morning of the appointed day He then entered the palace 
and occupied the every first seat (dsme pa^hame mscmno) which was, in fact, 
kept there permanently for the members of the royal family (tarn cha tassa 
pdUvmssa rdulassa sayd thavtjjai — Sukhab , tarn cha tassa sdlhydtassa rau- 
tassa said thov*}Jdt — Avas Chun ) King Nanda entered the hall accom- 
panied by his son. Prince Siddhaputra,’® who asked the maid in attendance 
to give another seat to Chanakya When it was given, Chanakya placed on 
It his drinking pot He also placed his other belongings, to wit, the staff 
(damdayam), the rosary (ganeittyam), and the sacred thread {janno- 

8 He IS evidently the ninth king of his dynasty Cf “Too Padaliputtam, 
tattkatthi Namdavanse navamo Namdarayd" Sukhab on Uttaraj ii 17 See 
also Avd Sut [Vrtt ], p 693 

9 According to orthodox Buddhist tradition as recorded in the Vamsatthap- 
pakasim. the royal chanties were distnbuted daily and not on any particular day 
of the year {Vdnisatth , p 120, U 12-19 Smh Ed ) From the same source it 
also appears that for the proper distnbution of his chanties, which amounted to 
over a crore annually. King Nanda (Dhanananda) had set up an ' Alms Depart- 
ment’ (Danagga) and vested the power to control it in a ‘Board’ {Samgha) 
speaally constituted for the purpose It appears further that only the eminent and 
learned Brahmanas could be the members of that Board and that the most learned 
Brahmana scholar or one who would be held as such by those members, was to be 
elected its ‘Chairman’ (Samghabrdhmana) It was one of the duties of the 
Chaimian, who appears also to have acted as the Controller of the Alms Depiart- 
ment, to supervise daily the distribution of chanties in the royal ‘ Alms-hall ’ 
where the king himself also used to come from time to time for the very same 
purpose The Chairman appears to have held his office on the express condition 
that he would resign, if he were defeated in scholasPc disputations by another Brah- 
mana of much supenor learning 

It was the misfortune of the last Nanda king ^at Chanakya came so far as 
Patalijxitra to have polemical discussions in that great centre of learning, suc- 
ceeded in removing: the Chairman of the Board of Almoners by taking advantage 
of the oonditiOTi specified above, and occupied his place As the king could not 
stand the repulsive appearance of the new Chairman, he practically had him 
removed by force from the alms-hall. He thus incurred the malice of that astute 
politician and brought rmn on himself and his family (Cf Moggallana’s Mahdv , 
V 72fr-83a , Vamsatth , p 120, ll 12-40 Simh Ed ) 

10 According to the Jamas, Siddhaputra (Siddhaputta) was the son of the 
last Nanda king Hemachandra refers to him as ‘ Nandaputra ’ but does not men- 
tion his name (Parts, viii. 218). According to the orthodooc Buddhist tradition, 
the name of the son and heir-apparent of the last Nanda was Parvata, while the 
same, according to the Bnhatkathd tradition, was Hiraijyagupta or Hangupta 
( Vamsatth , pp 121 ff Smh Ed , Moggallana’s Mahdv , v 86 ff , Chatterjee, 
C D , Ind. Cult, 1 pp 220 and 223) 

The ninth Nanda probably had only tme son, for in all the sources there is 
reference to only one, though mentioned under different names 
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on three more seats as they were offered to him. Find- 
ing that Qiaoakya was vain enough not to vacate the royal seat and was even 
appropriating the other seats, the maid had no patience with his inscHent 
behaviour and made him get up by a kick (‘dhtUho’ th ntchchudho ) , 
whereupon he flew into a rage and uttered the following vow in the presence 
of the whole assembly 

“ Like the high wind laying low by its invincible velocity the tallest 
tree, I will uproot Nanda with all his riches and retinue and throw him 
down with the over^reading branches of his family in all its progeny and 
kinsmen 


11 " Koiena bhyttycascha ntbaddhamulam I 

putraticha mttratscha vtvriddhasdkkam |I 
ulpdtya Nandam partvartaydmt | 
makadrumam vayurtvo'gravegak" H 

[Suliliab on Uttaraj lu 1 Instead of ‘ mahadrumam we find ‘ hataddru- 
mam’ m the Avassava Churmt (p 563) The fonner is undoubtedly a better read- 
ing 1 

The imprecation uttered by Chapakya, which has been differently expressed 
by different wnters, forms an interesting study by itself In Jama literature, it 
occurs for the first time in the Avassaya Chttrmi in the form as given above, which 
has been apparently copied by Devendraganin in his Sukhabodha with slight 
modification In his Panstshtaparvan (vm 225), the celebrated Jama wnter 
Ilemachandra puts it as 

" Sakoiabhjttyam sasuhntputram sabalavahanam \ 
Nandamunmulayiskyami mahavayunva drumam ” 1 1 

One will be interested to note that, although in the Avassaya Chunm and the 
Sukhabodha, the story of Chanakya and Chandragupta occurs in Prakrit, the im- 
precation as we find m them, is couched in Sansknt Evidently, this change has 
been made under the belief that a learned Brahraana like Chanakya is not expected 
to speak in a language, at least in public, which is considered to be unrefined and 
is intended for the masses No such linguistic bias, however, is to be observed 
m Buddhist literature, for the two speamens of the imprecation which is alleged 
to have been uttered by Chanakya at the time of his expulsion from the alms-hall, 
are in Magadhi (Pall) Thus, the annonymous author of the V amsattkappakdsxtu 
{ first half of the) 10th century ad), on the basis of the tradition as recorded in 
the two oldest Sinhalese commentaries, viz, the Sihalaithakatka of the Therava- 
dins (3rd cent B.C ) and the UttaTavthdratthakathd of the Dhammaruchikas tc 
1st cent A D ) , to which he had access, translates it from the onginal Sinhalese as 
“ Imaya cha chdturantaya pafhaviya Nandtno vaddht noma ma hotu’ tt ” (p 120, 
U 38-39 Sinh Ed , the form ' Nandtno ' which stands evidently for ‘ Nandassa ' 
has’ been retained, pvobably because it was to be found in the originals) Inadent- 
ally It may be pointed out here that, through this form of imprecation, which is 
the oldest on record, an interestmg side-light has been thrown on the fact that 
the Nandas, who were of Sudra origin, were contemptuously called ‘Nandins’ 
by the Brahmajjas and also possaWy by others of higher soaa! standing 

Followmg the traditions of the Theravadins and the Dhammarudukas, the 
chroiuder Moggallana wntes 


39 
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Chanakya burning with indignation left the city of PStaliputra (ntggao 
nayarao) He recalled the prophecy made about him by the Jama saints 
that he would rule by proxy (Isuyam cha tena, 'btmbamtano tayd hohatnt ' 
While wandenng about m the guise of a Panvrajaha (Panvvdyagah- 
ngenam)^^ in search of a person who would be fit for kingship, he came to the 

“ Tasmtm kuddho samutthdya vannasutlan cha chhindiya \ 
kundtkam patthannttvd tndaktlamhi tdvade || 

‘ Vuddhtmahotu tasseva ’ abhtsappest braknimo ” | 

(Mahav , v 81-82o) 

12 “Btmbamtano’ (Skt btrpbdnlanlah) literally means ‘screened by mir- 
ror ' Haribhadra, Devendraganin, and Hemachandra appear to have used it m 
the sense of ‘ a substitute ’ which is evidently its secondary meaning ( Parts , viii 
227) 

13 In the Dharmasutras, the terms ‘ Pantrdjaka' and ' Bhtkshu’ have been 
applied to refer to the Brahmanas sometimes of the third and sometimes of the 
fourth Stage of Life called Asrama (Gautama, in 2 , Apastamba, ii 9 21 7 , 
Valishfha 'ui 2 , Baudhayana, ii 6 11 12) The Partviajakas are, thus, the 
Brahmanas who have renounced their worldly life and, as the term indicates 
V'iaj-aka'= a. wanderei), have embraced the life of i-agraiKy They are broadly 
distinguished as the Ekadandtkas and the Trtdandtkas, according to the nature of 
the staff, 1 e , whether its top was single or triple, earned by them! as an emblem 
of ascetiastn In ancient literature, they have been represented as itinerant ascetic- 
philosofrfiers, noted for their versatility, wisdom, and saintliness and visiting by 
turns the chief centres of culture, such as VaiSli, Champa, Sravasti, and Raja- 
gfiha, in quest of truths relating to Life and Death, Atman and the Supreme Bliss, 
Brahman and the Universe, and of their discussions with their comrades m learn- 
ing Although ‘ Parivrdjaka ’, like ‘ Charaka,’ iS a generic name for the Wander- 
ing ascetics in the Brahmanical system, in the Buddhist and Jama texts, the 
term is applied to both the Brahmana and the non-Brahmana ascetics {Maijhimir 
Ntkdya, ii pp 22 ff and 29 ff , for the Brahmana Parurajaka, tb , pp 40 fl 
P T S , etc ) Thus, the Jama Uvavatya, or Upapadika-Sutra (erroneously called 
Aupapdtika-Sutra) , while admitting the life in Biahmaloka as good for a kal[ja, or 
cycle of existence (Bambhaloe kappe devatlae uvavattdro hhavamtt) , to be the 
supreme end of all the Partvrdjakas, distinguishes the Brahmana (Mahanapartv- 
vaya) from the Kshatrtya Partvrdjakas (Kathyapartvaya) and divides them 
into seven classes, viz, (i) the followers of the Samkhya system of Kapila (Sankhd 
Kavtld), (ii) the followers of the Yoga system of the Bhrigu school (/ogi Bhtu- 
vvd , the Bhargava Yogtns were probably the followers of Bhngu, whose technique 
of meditation is enunciated in the Bhrtguvalli of the TatUtriyopamshad) , (m) the 
Hamsas (Hamsa), (iv) the Paramahamsas (Paramahamsd), (v) the Bahudakas 
i Bahu-udagd) , (vi) the Kufibratas (.Kultvvaya), and (vii) the Kpshpa-panvra- 
jakas (Kanha-partvvayd) (Uvavatya. §§ 76 & 81) In certain non-Brahmamcal 
works, there are also references to the Partvrdjtkds or female Wandenng ascetics, 
both Brahmana and non-Brahmana, who used to take part also in the intellectual 
life of the country by discussions in philosophical arcles 

With regard to the dress and outfit which mark out a Partvraiaka (Partvva- 
yagalimga), so far as one could see them from outside perhaps the best poetic 
descnption is to be found in the Ramayana {Aranyakdnda, xlvi, 2 - 3 ) That epic, 
while laying stress on the fact that a Partvrajaka la a Brahmagfa (tb , xlvi. 36 , 
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Village of the Peacock-rearera {Maraposagd) m the service of King Nanda 
At that time, the daughter of their headman imayahara) was expecting 
a child Chanakya promised to appease her pregnancy-longing {4ohalo) of 
dnnking the moon on condiPon that, should she give birth to a male child, 
he must be made over to him. As the father of the girl, finding no other 
alternative, accepted the condition imposed on him, Chaijakya, too, satisfied 
her desire by a clever contrivance He then left the place for an unknown 
destination 

In due course of time, a son was bom to the daughter of the headman,^ 
when her father, remembering the why in which her longing was satisfied, 
gave the name of Chandragupta (‘Moon-covered ’)i‘ to the new-born babe 

xlvii 2), describes him as an ascetic, attired in saffron-ooloured robe 
(kdihaya), having a tuft of hair on his head (stkht), weanng sandal (.updnaki), 
and carrying an umbrella (chhaltn), a staff (yash(t), and a water-pot {kaman- 
4alu) Articles not mentioned by its author are apparently those hidden under 
the upper robe, such as the btahmasutra (sacred thread), the kaupina (lom-cloth), 
and the kattveshtana (girdle), as well as those which could be optionally earned, 
such as the vjisht (seat of Ku4a grass), the pdtra (vessel), and the sifcya (loop or 
swing made of rope) (Govindaraja on the Rdmayana, Aranyakanda, xlvi 3) The 
non-Brahmaija PaTivTajakat. wore different kinds of dress, some of them, like the 
Digambaras, even going naked {Achelakas or Naggackartyas) 

Unlike the non-Brahmana Panvrajakas, dubbed ‘ vnshalapravrajxia ' by Kau- 
tilya {Arthas, Bk in Ch xx), such as the Sakyas or Sakyaputtras (Buddhists), the 
Ajivakas (a sect of the naked ascetics), and the Nirgranthas (Jamas), who belong- 
ed to different caslei including even the ChandaUi. and lived in organized religious 
conimumiies. the Brahmaiia Pauvrajakas lived by themselves as individuals and 
not as members of any fraternity [Gana or Samgha) They did not believe in 
organization as an aid to spintual life, which depended more upon ones own 
efforts in pnvacy and in solitude All classes of Partvrdjakas were, however, at 
one in taking to the life of Wanderer as the indispensable requisite for spin- 
tual life A limit to their wandering was set only by the conditions of the season 
In rams, they had to keep to fixed habitations, lest bv wandering the> should tread 
upon sprouting life and be thus led to 'ins of violence There were also 
codes of discipline for each of these classes of ascetics', viz, the PiUmokkha for the 
Buddhists, the Ayaramga for the Jamas, and the Bhtkshu-Sutra of different schools 
for the Brahmapas (PSnini, iv 3 110, 111) 

14 There is a slight discrepancy between the Buddhisrt and the Jama tradi- 
tion with regard to the family and ancestry of Chandragupta Maurya According to 
the former, he belonged to the family of the Chief of the ‘ Peacock-clan ’ (Moriyd) 
Jind his father was a Chief himself, while according to the latter, hiS maternal 
grandfather was the Headman {mayahara) of the community of ‘Peacock-rearers’ 
(Morapasaga) The later Jama writers thus considered Chandragupta to belong 
to a professional caste and not to any tribe or clan, from which it may be assumed 
that they had no authentic mformaPon about the nature of the connection, if any, 
between the peacock and the name of the emperor’s family. There is also nothing 
on record to show what the earlier Jama writers knew about thi same. 

Whatever might be the significance of the clan-name Moraposaga (Skt 
MayuTUpashakah) occurnng m the Avassaya Ckunm and the Sukhtibodha, it is 
perhaps the only sensible interpretation of the Pali appellation Afonya, that has 
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come to our notice so far In Pali literature, the word Mertya occurs invariably 
as the name of a Kshatriya tribe , and it appears from the Vamsatthappakastm 
(p 119, ll 10-16 Sinh. Ed ), the Mahabodhtvamsa (p 98, P T S ), the Mahi- 
vamsa of Moggallana (v 946-101o) and other Pali works that the Moriyas were 
a branch of the Sakyas who had separated themselves from the main body, shortly 
before the death of the Buddha. The tradition is so persistent and is also so 
consistent that it may be difficult to see eye to eye with Prof B. M Barua, when 
he brushes it aside as the result of the " SSkya-phobia ’ of the Buddhists (/«d 
Cult , X p 32) When the Ko^lan king VidQdabha threatened to massacre the 
Sakyas, some of the Sakyan nobles alcmg with their families and followers entered 
into a forest of Pippala trees (Pipphaltvana) somewhere in the sub-montane tract 
of the Himalayas, while others migrated to other parts of Northern Indite Those 
who had taken refuge in the aforesaid forest, adopted the name Mcrrtya (from 
Pall mora, ‘a peacock’), because of the abundance of peacocks in their new settle- 
ment Strange though it may seem, the adoption of a totemistic name by those 
migrants was nothing but an artifice to avert the impending national calamity, by 
passing themselves off as one of the many Austro-Asiatic tnbes living in the hills 
and jungles of the vast Gangetic basin, such as the Ajas (Goat Clan), the Stgrus 
(Horse-radi^ Qan), the Vayamsts (Bird Clan), the Ttaakshas (Hyena Clan), 
the Kultngas (Sparrow-hawk Clan) .and the like, mentioned in ancient literature 
But this clever nise to conceal the identity was entirely misunderstood by the 
later authonties recording the Monyan tradition, as is evident from the fact that 
the Jama wnters were led to believe that the Moriyas were a community of 
■ Peacock-raisers ’, {Moraposagd) Grammatically speaking, the Praknt ‘ Mora- 
posagd' IS a rational interpretation of the Pali Monyo, if we stand only on the 
etymological meaning of the latter 

Dr F W Thomas draws our attention to the fact that the surname Maurya 
as borne by Chandragupta, is explained by the Indian authorities as meaning 
‘ son of Mura ’, who is described as a concubine of the king Nanda, while " a more 
flattering account makes the Mauryas an Himalayan off'-hoot of the noble sect of 
the Sakyas, the race of the Buddha ” ( Comb Hist oj Ind , i p 470) How for a 
Hindu king, it could be a flattering account, whether more or less, to be described 
as the son of a concubine passes comprehension, though we admit that the same 
was not the case with some of the non-Hindu rulers of India To what extent the 
Hindu rulers were sensitii'e to the punty of their descent, is evident even from 
the fact that led to the massacre of the S5kyas mentioned above. But surely all 
the Indian authonties do not agree that the emperor Chandragupta Maurya was 
the son of Mura While some of them inform us that he was the grandson of 

Mura, others want us to believe that he was her son We are also at a loss to 

find out, where exactly Mura has been mentioned as a concubine of King Nanda 
as stated by Dr Th(Knas , for, so far as we know, she has been represented either 
as the queen* of the last Nanda king or as the morganatic wifet of King Nanda 

ahas Sarvarthasiddhi, the founder of the royal house of the Nandas. But can we 

possibly accept the theory that Chandragupta or his father was called Maurya, 
because he was the ‘ son of Mura ’ ’ According to rapini, the regular metronymic 

• Cf Vishnu-Purana Commentary of Ratnagarbha {“ Chandraguptam" Nan- 
darvaiva patnyanlarasya Murdsamjnasya putfam, Mauryandm prathamam) This 
work does not a^iear to be earlier than the first half of the eighteenth cent 

fCf Upodgdta in the Mudrardkskasa Commentary of Dbu^>dhiraja and also 
Ravinartaka’s Chanakyakathfl (v 9). 
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form for the son of Mura is Maurah (iv 1 113 , of Siddh Kaum , 1116), but not 
Mauryah which is the only regular patronymic form for the ‘ son of Mura ’ (iv 
1 151 , see also Canapd(ha on the same , Stddh Kaum., 1175) * We are, thus, 
left to choose between the two origins of the surname Maurya It may bei taken 
ather as the patronymic of the ‘ son of Mura and of his lineal descendants or 
as the phonetic variant in Sanskrit of the Pali surname Many a {moi— mau , 
Tty a = -rya) None of the early Sanskrit wnters, in whose works the word 
Maurya has been actually found to occur, has taken it to be a metnonyrmc fonn 
as has been done by their successors belonging to the sixth cent aj) and after 

In Sanskrit literature, the word Maurya occurs for the first time in the 
Mahdbhdshya of Patafijali (c 150 bc cf Patanjah on Patjiiu, v 3 99) and 
later on, in the historical portion of the onginal Bhavtihya-Purana (c 260 A,d,) 
to signify the Imperial Maairya dynasty As the word Morxya (pi ) has been 
found to occur twice in the original Buddhist Canon, viz, in the post-Nirvaija por- 
tion of the Mahapannibhana-Suttanta (Dizha-Nikayfa, ii pp 166-167 P T S ), 
compiled sometime between BC 483 and 383, and in the Nandapeta-vatthu (.Pete- 
vatthu, p 57 P T S ) , composed about B C 247, there cannot possibly be any 
doubt that it is the oldest form of that tnbal name which has been differently 
represented in different languages, viz Mauryah in Sansknt Muriyd Murud and 
Mori, and even Monyd, m Prakrit, and Monet in Greek (Hindi, Murat and 
Mur do) 

The association of Chandragupta’s family with the peacock is not only evident 
from the aulhoniative Buddhist and Jama works, but also from the monuments 
of the Maury an and the post-Mauryan pienod. The peacock ensign of the royal 
house of the Mauryas, about four indies in length, has been found in the Launya- 
Nandangarh pillar of Asoka, in the unpolished portion below the nngJike projec- 
tion buried under the ground, and a pair of peacocks is to be seen on either side 
oi the lowest architraie of the East Gateway (outer face) of the Great Stupa at 
Sanchi, representing the scene of Aikika’s visit to the Bodhi-uee In the pairs 
of peacocks, Grunwedel finds a special allusion to the Maurya dynasty, since the 
peacock was the canting badge of that royal family ( Buddhnt Art in India, p 70 . 
cf Monuments of Sancki. Marshall and Foucher, ii PI 42, see the explanatory 
note on the Bottom Lintel) 

In the narrow compass of this paper, it will not be possible for us' to assess 
further the histoncal value of the Buddhist tradition relating to the ongm of 
Chandragupta, which Dr F W Thoma.s has summanly dismissed as a ‘ flattering 
account ’ We should, therefore, be content with examining two more facts which 
have a direct bearing on the subject under diicussion Firstly, the TheravSdins 

aver that the Monyas as a separate tribe, came into existence shortly before the 

death of the Buddha , and their afluniation seems to lecrive valuable support 

irom the fact that, unlike the other autonomeus tnbes, nowhere in the sermons 

of that great saint, the Monyas even madentally have been referred to Secondly, 
the reason that appears to have led the later Sansknt wnters, viz, Viakhadalta, 
Somadeva, Kshemendra, Iravi Chakyar. Ananta Kavi, Dhundiraja, and Ratna- 
gaiblia, to assume that Chandragupto was a scion of the Nanda family, is a pass- 

• This was pointed out by me to Dr Radhakumud Mookerji, wffien he was 
writing his book on Chandragupta Mwrva and His Times (see now p 16) It may 
be noted here that the metronymic form Maureyah whidi wt can have by the 
application of the rule “ Stiibkyo dkak’ (PSd-> iv 1 130), is irregular m face of 
the rule “ Avtddhabhyo nadtmmushlbhyastanimntkabhyah" (ran, iv. I. 113) 
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(Chamdagutto se ndmam kayath). Qiandragupta grew up among the 
village boys whom he dominated by his supenor bearings and signs of great- 
ness Chaijakya happened to come to the village again after a long inter- 
val, which he had profitably employed by secretly cdlecting gold by means 
of metallurgical process in which he was an adept {dhdubttdm) He was 
particularly struck by Chandragupta’s behaviour, which seemed to mark him 
out for kingship He saw him already playing the role of a king at games 
with the other village boys, like one proficient in statecraft (rdyaruie), and 
tested him by asking for some present As the boy was prepared to grant 
it then and there, Ch&pakya asked for the cows but feared, lest he might 

age m the Puraruis, which tells us that the rulers after Mahapadma Nanda ‘ will b« 
of Sudra origin’ tatah prabhrttt Tajano bhavtshyah Sudrayonaych’) The vague- 
ness of this statement coupiled with the fact that the word Maurya cannot be 
•equated granunatically to the Pali word Mortya, must have led thoee later Sansknt 
\«nters to conclude that both the Nandas and the Mauryas were Sudras They 
should have, however, borne m mind that a strcmg champion of the varnasrama- 
dhatma like Kautilya, who strove so hard to exterminate the Sudra royal family, 
would be least expected to raise a Sudra to the throne (cf Arthas , Bk i Ch m , 
He. viii Ch 11 , and Colophon), and that the word Maurya can never be used in 
Sansknt as a regular metronymic form for the ‘ son of Mura ’ 

The introduction of Mura as a histoncal character in Sansknt hterature, 
whether as the mother or the grandmother of Chandragupta, to explain the 
surname Maurya, is a hoax that has confounded the Indian and European scholars 
alike , and the sooner we realize this mischicl of the later pandits the better for 
our successors in the field of histoncal research 

15 Cf Hemachandra 

“ Suvamoparjaruidhiya Chdnakya 'pi parUrhraman | 
gaveshayitumarebhe dkaluvddavtsaraddn " j | 

(Parts, viii 241) 

Chanakya’s proficiency in Metallurgy (Sulbadhdtusdsira) and Inorganic Che- 
mistry IS amply borne out by the knowledge exhibited by him m his Arthasaslra 
(Bk 11 Qiaps XU, xut, and xiv) The Sulbadhdtusdsira referred to m the Artha- 
sdstra is no longer extant Chaijakya also appears to have utilized his knowledge 
of metals, non-metals, and their compounds in studying their effects on the human 
system and to have written a separate treatise incorporating the results of the 
same That valuable work had disappeared from India long ago without leaving 
any trace behind, though it was known to the early Arab writers to whose country 
it had migrated like so many other Sansknt works (Zachanae, Wuner Zettschrtjt 
)ur dte Kunde des Morgerdandes, xxviu p 206 f , the Arabic form of the name 
■■ Chauakya ’ is ‘ Sanaq ’ ) 

16 Cf Moggallnna 

*' Darakeh ' eva mkkhamtna Chandragutto kumdrako j 
gopaladdrahd dtsvd ndyakam akarum tato | ( 

Rdjakdavhayam kHam kilanta so kumdrako | 
sendpatt amachche cha katvd gopdladarake\\ 
kehtcht upaTdjddi-adktkdram akdrayt | 
majjhe tesam sayom eva khatttyo va rasidatt ’’ 1 1 

(Makdv , V 110-112). 
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not be able to cany them unopposed Chandragupta retorted that the earth 
y?as for the heroes [virabhojja pukd) The answer impressed Chapakya 
so much with the boy’s quality for kingship that he could not resist the temp- 
tation of enquinng about his identity from his playmates They mformed 
him that Chandragupta was the son of a Pemvrajaka Panwayagoputto 
e&d) Thus, coming to know that Chandragupta was the same boy whose 
mother had been helped by him in the guise of a Panvrdjaka, CMciakya 
promised to make him king jamu jd te rdydnam karemi ') He then made 
away with the boy forthwith from that place (so tena samam paldo) 

With the riches he had accumulated by his knowledge of metallurgy, 
Chanakya now began preparations for overthrowing the king Nanda By 
sjicnding money lavishly, he recruited men (logo miho) for his army and 
invested (rohtyam) the city of Patahputra King Nanda, however, with 
lus supenor military strength, surrounded the army of Chanakyh and com- 
pletely destroyed (bhaggo) his vastly inferior forces At this sudden and 
unexpected reverse of fortune, both Chandragupta and Chanakya took to 
flight with their army scattered The king then sent some of his officers 
on horseback in their pursuit (assektm pachchhao laggd punsd) with a view 
to putting an end to their ambitious career When one of the pursuers was 
about to overtake them, Chanakya concealed Chandragupta in a tank that 
was near and thickly overgrown with lotus < pauminisamde chkubbhHtd), 
and himself assumed the guise of a washerman (rayao fdo) When the 

17 According to the Buddhist tradition, Chandragupta was takoi by Chanakya 
to his own place of residence (attano vasanafthanam netva), le, the aty of Taxila, 
for education (Vamsatth, p 122, ll 12-13, Sinh Ed) 

18 According to Moggallana and the anon\Tnous author of the Vamsatthap- 
pakdstni, Ch^akya manufactured fraudulent silver coins (kahdp<ma) and buned 
them somewhere in the Vindhyan forest (Vmjhdiavt) The vast sum of money 
thus collected, was subsequently utilized by him in building up a huge army for 
the conquest of the Nanda kingdom (.Vannatth , p 121, ll 17-20, Sinh Ed) 

Cf Moggallana 

■■ Atavim tattha vasitva sambhare panyesiya 1 
Katva kahapanatasim’ sgtikotippamapakam ” 1 1 

(Mahdv , V 92) 

19 Here we find a glanng discrepiancy between the Punitshtaparvan and 
the Sukhabodha. According to the former (Pam viii 257-278), King Nanda 
had sent two horsemen one after another in pursuit ol Chiaiakya and Qiandra- 
gupLa Before the first irursuer named Sadi ( ') could overtake them, Chaiiiakya 
asked Chandragupta to conceal himself in a tank that was near and thickly 
overgrown with lotusi, while he himself sat down on its bank in the guise of 
an ascetic When the horseman reached there and a^ed Chapakya, whether 
he had seen a young man running off, the latter only panted to the tank but gave 
no reply The signal thus given enabled the horseman to understand where Chan- 
dragupta exactly was When he removed his sword and armour and was about 
to plunge into water, Chaqakya instantly seized the sword and cut him into two. 
Chandragupta then came out of the water, and the two made off with the hoise 
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Ijorseman reached there and asked him about Chandragupta, Chanakya point- 
ed to the tank and said, “ He has dived into water and is still hiding there 
WTien the horseman spotted Chandragupta {asavarena dtftho), he im- 
mediately made over his horse to Chlainakya and put down the sword 
(khaggam mukkam) But no sooner did he remove his armour with the 
intention of plunging into water (java mgum4^o jaloyarame kamchugatn 
mdlm) than Chanakya seized the sword and cut him into two (khaggam 
dhettunj duhdkao) On being signalled, Chandragupta came out, and after- 
wards the two hurriedly left that place (palayd) On the way, Chanakya asked 
Chandragupta, what he had felt, when the horseman had been directed to 
the tank The boy cooly said, “Perhaps it is good, for my master knows 
best” {' hamdt evam cheva sohanam havai, ajjo cheva jattat' tti) The 
reply highly satisfied Chanakya , for it not only convinced him of the worthi- 
ness of the boy for the crown, but also of his unflinching devotion and loyalty 
towards him as his preceptor (tao nena jdniyam, ‘ jogo, na esa vipart- 
namai ' ) 

In course of their wanderings, the two came to a village where in a 
certain house, they heard a boy crying, because his fingers had been scorched 
in his attempt to eat hot nce-gruel (vilevi) right from the middle of the plate 

of the hapless pursuer While still continuing their flight, Chapakya asked Chan- 
dragupta, what he had thought, when the horseman had been directed to the tank 
The boy coolly said, ‘‘ Perhaps it is good, for my master knows best ” The reply 
highly satisfied Chanakya, for he was convinced that, even as king, Qiandragupta 
would remain loyal and devoted to him When the second horseman sent by King 
Nanda was about to overtake them, Chanakya asked Chandragupta to plunge into 
the tank which they had reached by that tune, and also scared away a w-asherman 
irom that place by saying that the king was extremely annoyed with his guild 
and that he would be killed by that horseman coming at top speed, should he 
remain there any longer When the bewildered washerman fled leaving his bundles 
behind, Chanakya took his place On being questioned as before, Chaijakya direct- 
ed the horseman to the tank, and when the latter was about to dive after remov- 
ing his Aiord and armour, he suffered the same fate as the other 

It may be noted here that the story of Sadi and Chaiyakya as gnen in the 
Panstshfaparvan, is not to be met with in the Sukhahodha In the Avasiaya 
Chtmnt, we come across another such story, but, unfortunately, it is difficult to 
form an idea even of its bare outline, because of the brevity Hanbhadra, Deven- 
dragaijin, and Hemachandra, too, have also taken no notice of it, apparently be- 
cause of the same difficulty In the Chuimi, the story occurs in the following form 
■ Chamdaulto ya paumasare rubuddho, tmo upC'ypjtsah (?), stmnoe bhanalt, bolt- 
yatt*. uttuma nasamit” (p 564) We do not find any possability of equating it 
With the story of Sadi as' given above 

20 Here follows a fantastic story common to both the Avassaya and 
U tiara jjhayema traditions It tells us how Chandragupta was famished for want 
of food and how his life was saved by Chaiyakya So says Devendragapin 
“ Pachchha Chamdagutto chhuhato Chanakko tarn fhavetta bhattas$attgoo bikety 
‘ md ettka najjejjd ' Madodassa bahm ntggoyassa poffam phdltyam dahtkuram 
gahaya gao Jtmmio ddrao ” Cf Avas Chun , p 564 
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HI which It had been served to him The mother of the bc^, an crid lady 
(then), who had also served the same fmgal meal to her other sons, seceded 
him saying that he was as stupid as Chanakya and did not know how to 
eat ( ‘ Chanakkamorngula ! bhottum pi na jmast ’ ) Cha|nakya, who was 
exceedingly surpnsed to hear his name mentioned and the compliments paid 
to him in so glowing a term, appeared before the old lady and asked her 
what she meant by that comparison Then said she, “ Dcm’t you know that 
that fool of a Chajjakya without securmg his rear, rashly invested the capita! 
of Nanda with an inadequate force and brought defeat on himself ’ He 
should have started the campaign right from the frontiers, which he should 
have first consolidated (‘ pasam padhamam gkeppamti'^ before advancing 
into the interior of the kingdom So this greedy boy also, instead of eating 
the nce-gruel gradually from the sides, hurriedly eats mto the hotter middle 
with his fingers, which are thus burnt 

Profiting by her suggestion (tom paribhaviya) , Chanakya now altered 
his strategy He then went to Himavatkuta ( Himavamtakudam ) and made 
alliance (mettikayd) with its ruler named Parvata (Pavvao ray a) by promi- 
sing that the kingdom of the dispossessed Nanda would be equally divided bet- 
ween him and Chandragupta (' Namdarajjam sarnom samenam vtbham- 
faydmo') Parvata agreed to the terms laid down by him (padtvmmam 

21 Hemachandra takes vilevi (Skt t'ttep<, ‘ nce-gruel ’) in the sense of 
jttbbd (probably the S 2 ime as the Hindi rabd) It might be a prepiaration of granu- 
lated flour cooked with milk and sugar (Pans , viii 292, 296) 

22 For the Buddhist version of the story of the old woman and her son, see 
Vawsalthappakdsmi (p 123 U 6-15 Sinh Ed ) and Moggallana’s Mahdvamsa 
(V 141-146) 

23 According to the Buddhist tradition, Parvata was the son of King Dhana- 
nanda ( Vamsatth , p 121, I 9 Sinh Ed ) In the Brahmamca! tradition, he 
figures under the names of Parvataka ( Mountaineer’), Paiwatendra ( Ruler of 
the Mountains’), and Paivate^ (‘Lord of the Mountains’) , and the Story as 
gi>en by the dramatist Visakhadatta in his Mudrarakshasa (second half of the 
tith century ad ), the poet and actor Iravi Chakyar aluts Ravinartaka in his Chana- 
kyakathd (c 1615 AD), the poet and pseudo-historian Ananta Kavi in his Mudra- 
riKshasapurvasankathd ( c 1660 ad), and the commentator Phundhiraja in his 
Mudrdrdkshasaivdkhyd (ad 1713-14) represents him as a Mlechchha and the ruler 
of the Mlechchhas, whose kingdom lay at a distance of about 900 miles north 
(’ north-west) of Patahputra (Pdfaltpuliddudichyam satayojane). Being duped 
by Chanakya with the false hope of getting a share of the Nanda kingdom, he 
invaded Magadha with his army composed of the Yavanas (Greeks), Sakas 
(Scythians), Kambojas (’ Indo-Iranians) , Parasikas (Iranians), Kiratas (tnbes- 
men of Tibeto-Buiman origin), Khasas (polyandrous tribesmen of Tehn-Garhwal), 
Kulutas (Koltas of the western Himalayas, originally of the Kulu valley), Sabaras 
( Austro- Asiatics) , Balhikas (tnbesmen of the north-west frontier), and Hiujas. 
and killed all the tffne Nandas m battle He then occupied the atv of Patahputra 
and conspired with Rakshasa, the former minister of the Nandas, to retain for 
bimseE the entire Nanda kingdom, but before he could put his plan mto action, 
he lost his life from the effects of poison through physical contact with a vishakanya 
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tena) and promised to give him the military help required for the purpose. 
Then the combined forces of Pairvata and Chandragupta invaded the territory 
of Nanda from rts frontiers as planned before, and gradually advanced into 
the interior But their scheme received a complete setback, when they failed 
to occupy an important aty which proved to be invulnerable oyaviuma4haUo 
egattha nayaram, na pa4ca), because of its tutelary goddesses Chaipakya 
then entered that city incognito in the guise of a Tridaodm ascetic and saw the 
deities, the daughters of the god Indra, for whom it could not be conquered 
( Imdakumanyao dtUhdo, tdstni tanaena na pa4<n) The citizens being 

(poison-maiden), who was, in fact, sent by Rakshasa to kill Chandragupta but was 
passed on by Chaijakya to that treacherous Mlechchha king for the very same 
purpose 

Hermann Jacobi identifies Parvata with Parva, the eleventh king of the 
Kirata dynasty of Nepal, as mentioned in the Bauddhaparvatiyavannavati, on the 
ground that in the reign of the seventh king Jitedasti, the Buddha visited Nepal, 
and in that of the fourteenth, Sthunka, Asoka also visited that country (Parti , 
2nd Ed, pp lxxv-lxx\i , cf Ind Ant, vii, p 90, xin p 412) Parval might have 
been a contemporary of Chandragupta, for Sthunka, great-grandson of the former, 
and A^oka, grandson of the latter, were contemporaries 

While we do not question the historicity of Parva dltas Pandiem, the 11th 
Kirata king ot Gokama, it passes comprehension, how an astute politician and 
strategist like Chanakya could count so much on the military assistance of a bar- 
barous Mongoloid ruler of a hill-state for overthrowing the last Nanda king, when 
the war-veterans under Alexander, who had brought under their heels the vast 
tract of Asia stretching from the Hellespont to the Hyphasis, wavered for want 
of confidence in their success against the most powerful Xandrames, King of the 
Prasioi and the Gangandai, and ultimately retired almost from the frontier of his 
kingdom That makes us suspect whether the later Jama writers (c 200-jll50 ad ) 
have truly depicted the court tradition of the Imperial Mauryas, when they re- 
presented Parvata to be ‘ a mountam-chief ’ (parvohko to;o) and ‘the ruler of the 
Himalayas’ (Htmavatkutaparthivah) Avas Sut iVrtt ], p 434, Parti, viii 338, 
cf Sukkab “ gao Htmavamtakudam, lattha Pavvao rdyd’’, Avassaya Churtm, 
p 564) There is no information on record to show what the earlier Jama writers 
knew about Parvata , nor is there any reference to that king in the Katha litera- 
ture of the Jamas 

24 The Indrakumaris, ' Daughters of Indra ’, who are otherwise unknown to 
Hindu mythology, have been identified by Hemachandra with the SaptamatpkdS', 
‘Seven Mother-goddesses’ (Parti, vin 308, Avas Chun, p 564, Sukhab on 
Uttaraj iii 1 ) Oddly enough, there are two groups of the Saptamatpkas, one, 
according to the Mahdbharata (ii. 229 10), viz, Kaki, Halima, Malini, Bpinhita, 
Arya, Palala, and Vaimitra, and the other, according to the Purdnas (Agni, Matsya, 
Markarideya, Varaha, Devn, etc ) and certain religious works of the Saivas, viz, 
Brahmaqi (also Brahml) Mahe^vari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Indram (also 
Aindri), and ChamiM>da , and it is difficult to ascertain which particular group was 
admitted by the Jamas to be * the daughters of Indra ’ Both the groups! of 
Saptamdtjtkas are believed to be the nurses or protectors of Skanda, sttn of Siva 
and the 'War-god of the Hindu pantheon , but while in Saivism, the second group 
IS worshipped with Skanda, we have no evidence to testify to the worship of the 
first group along with the same god It may be noted here that with the excep- 
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unable to bear the strain of the siege any longer, approached the ascetic and 
asked him, how long it would still continue He replied, “ As long as the 

city’s tutelary goddesses remain here” The citizens thus being duped, dug 

out the circle of deities and had them removed from the city (randviydo) , 
whereupon Chaijakya sent a message to Parvata and Chandragupta askmg 
them to invest it at once When the overjoyed citizens had been completely 
thrown off their guard, the besieging army returned and invested the oty 
afresh, which now fell (gahtyam nayaram) Under Chanakya’s leadership, 
the army then extended its conquests so as to occupy the territory of Nanda 
as far as Pafaliputra Next the two leaders, Parvata and Chandragupta, 
marched with their army towards Nanda’s capital, the city of Pataliputra, 
and besieged it {Pddaltputlam tao Tohtyam) When the city was stormed. 
King Nanda surrendered near the gate called Dharmadvara and entreated 
Chanakya to save his life Chanakya permitted him to leave the city 

loading his chariot with all the riches that it could carry King Nanda took 

with him his two wives, his daughter, and as much wealth as he could carry 
in his chariot and left the city On the way, his daughter Durdhara or 
Suprabhii) fell in love at first sight with Chandragupta [kamia ntggach- 
chhanll puno puno Chamdaguttam paloet), who also responded to her ges- 
ture 

The amorous behaviour of his daughter did not escape the notice of 
King Nanda He gladly permitted her to marry Chandragupta by svayarn- 
vara, as she was a Kshatnya princess -■ Thus, having her father's consent 

tion of Chamupda, eadi of the seven Divine-mothers of the second group is but 
the deified female energy of some prominent male god of the Hindu pantheon 

Being the protectors of the War-god, ‘ the Seven Mother-goddesses ’ were be- 
lieved by the anaent Hindu kings to protect a sovereign who takes refuge m 
them. Epigraphic evidence tends to show that the Kadamba and the Chalukya 
kings of the earher period recognized the Saptamatpkds and Skandal as their tute- 
lary deities (7nd Ant , vi pp 27 and 74 , vii p 162 , xiii p 137 f ) As stated 
by Hemachandra, even a town was believed to be invulnerable, if ‘ the Seven 
Mother-Goddesses’ were worshipped there {Paris, vni 303 ff ) Public worship of 
this group ol deities in certain towns iS amply borne out by the lithic records dis- 
covered at Gangdhar and Bihar Shanf ( Cor Ins Ind , 111 pp 49 and 76) 

25 a Parts vm 311-512 

26 ‘ Dharmadvara ’ seems to be the ssune as ‘ Mahddvdra ’ of the Nidana- 
katb& of the Jdtaka (1 p 63, Fausboll’s Ed and ‘ Brakmadvdta’ of Kauplya’s 
Arthaidstra (Bk 11 Ch iv) The significance of the word ‘ Dhammadara’ in the 
passage, “ Namdo Dhammaddram maggtA ” {SukhaP ) , is not difficult to under- 
stand , but Hemachandra appears to have jjut a new meaning to it, when he says, 
“ dharmadvdramaydchtshia". 1 e., "prayed for a lawful or safe passage” {Parti, 
viii 314 , Atios Chun, p 564, { 13, “ Dhammaduvaram"). 

27 No definite information is available regarding the caste of the Nine Nandas. 
According to the Jama tradition, the first Nanda, who succeeded king Udayin, was 
the son of a oxirtezan by a barber named Divaldrti and evidently therefore was of the 
barber caste {' gamkakukshtjanma’ and ' ncp*takumSra,’ Parti, vr 231-232, ' ndpi- 
tadasa,’ Avt^. Sut. [Tp/], p 690. ' napitaganikasuto’, V widha-Ttrlhakalpa, dd. 
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to marry, the princess got down and attempted to get into Chandilagupta’s 
chariot , and as she was doing so, nine spokes of the wheel gave way (nova 
amgdi bhagg^) Chandragupta took it to be an ill omen and therefore re- 
quested her to get down {' amamgalam’ tti nivanya tenant) Chapakya, 
however, considered it to be a good omen and allowed her to get into the 
chariot He informed Chandragupta that the breaking of mne spaces por- 
tended that his dynasty would continue for nine generations after him (‘ nava 
punsajugam tujjham vamso holt ’ ) 


Jina Vijaya, i p 68) For, according to the V tbhnupurana and other authoritative 
te\U, it IS the caste of the father, and not of the mother, that determines the caste 
of a child, whether bom in lawful wedlock or not (“ mala bhastra ptluh putta yena 
jatah sa eva sah" Vtshnu, iv. 10, 12 , cf Arthas , Bk in Qi vii) The information 
pieserved in Jama literature cannot possibly be an instance of odium theologicum 
for, while the Nine Nandas have nowhere been represented as antagonisUc to Jain- 
ism, at least one of tliem apipears to have been a great supporter of that religion 
{Hathigumpha Inscription of Khdravela, I 12) In support of the Avassava tradi- 
tion, which both Hanbhadra and Hemachandra have followed, it may be mentioned 
here that when Alexander the Great was gathering information about the king of the 
Prasioi and the Gangaridai, evidently a Nanda king, Poros is said to have informed 
him that the ruler of *^host two nations was hated and despised by his subjects, oe- 
cause of the meanness of his origin, for he was the son of a barber (Curtius, Alex, 
Bk IX Ch 11 , Diodoros, Btbl Hist , Ch xaii) , and it appears that the same opinion 
was also maintained by Chandragupta (Plutarch, Lives, Ch kii) Again, when the 
Puranas characterize the first Nanda as a ‘ Sudragarbhodbhavah ' ( Bhdgavota) and 
his descendants as the ‘ Sudrd bhumipalSh' (Vishnu), the Jama tradition only 
receives additional confirmation , for originally the barbers were considered to be 
a ‘low-caste’ people (‘ hinajachcho’ Jdtaka, ii p 5, Fausboll’s Ed), following a 
‘filth-cleaning’ pursuit (hinajachcho ' malamajjano’ nakapUaputto. Jdi . in p 452), 
and were undoubtedly classed amongst those Sudras who were allowed to live within 
the pale of the Aryan society (' Sudranamaniravasitdndm' . PSnini, ii 4 10 , cf 
Amarakoia, Sudravarga, 10) , whatever might be the theories regarding their origin 
or soaal grade, which were started at a later period (ul[dhvanapita, Ndptta, Adho 
ndpita cf SutaSamhitd of the Skandapurdna I \ii 15, 32 Anand Sans Series) 

But this cumulative evidence pointing to the low origin of the Nandas has been 
practically set at naught by certain later wnters, such as Vi^khadatta, Iravi 
Chakyar, and phundhiiaja, according to whom the Ten Nandas, viz. King Sarvartha- 
oiddhi Nanda and his nine sons (nava Nandah) were true-born Kshatriyas What 
had led those scholars to increase the number of the Nandas and represent them to 
be Kshatriyas, is not known , but we cannot possibly praise Hemachandra of being 
consistent, when he has used the word ‘ Kshatnya-kanya ' with reference to the 
daughter of the last Nanda (Parts viii 320), forgetting that he himself has des- 
enbed elsewhere the eldest of the Nine Nandas as the ‘ son of a baibter, begotten 
on a courtezan ’ (Paris , vi 231-232) 

No key to the solution of this histoncal problem has been afforded by the Bud- 
dhist authorities According to the Vdmsatthappakdsini, UggaSena, the eldest of the 
nine brothers and founder of the royal house of the Nandas, belonged to some un- 
known family ("tesam hi jeffho pano anndtakulassa putto," see p 117, il 13-14 
Sinh. Ed) 

28 It IS evident from the Uttaraphayana tradition as recorded by Deven- 
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Chandragupta and Parvata then entered the royal palace {laularMt) 
accompanied by Chapakya, where they divided between themselves the king- 
<kMn and the vast riches of the ex-king Nanda In the palace, King Parvata 
noticed a girl of exquisite beauty and became enamoured of her As he 
expressed the desire to have her as his consort, Chanjakya at once began 
preparations for their marriage Unfortunately, that virgm was a poison 
girl (vtsakannaya) , and although Ch^akya himself had discovered that 
fact, he approved of the mamage knowing fully its consequence During 
the ceremony before the sacred fire {aggipartyamchane) , when Parvata seiz- 
ed her hand, he was affected by the poison exuding through her perspiration 
and b^an to succumb to its fatal effects (visapangao mariummaddho) 
Moved by the dying man’s pathetic cry, when Chandragupta came to lus 
rescue {Chamdagutto ‘ rumbhdm ’ Ut vavasto) by a remedy, he was frowned 
off it by Chaijakya [bhiudl kayd) As no antidote was given, Parvata soon 
breathed his last 

Chanakya thus acquired without any trouble the territories of both 
Nanda and Parvata (do vt rajjdnt tassa jdydni) and placed Chandragupta 
on the throne This event took place on the expiry of one hundred and 
fifty- five years reckoning from the date of the earthly deliverance (muklt) 
of Lord Mahavlra*'’ 

draganin, that the Imperial Maurya dynasty composed ten rulers, viz, Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the house, and his nine successors This is perfectly in con- 
sonance with the Avassaya tradition which Hemadiandra has evidently followed 
(“ gdmi purushayugdnt nova yavattcvinvayah’ Parti, viii, 326, Avos Chun 
p 565 , .4 VOS Sit \Vnt ]. p 455) Out of the five Puranas which have preserved 
the dynastic list of the Mauryas, at least three, viz, Matsya, Vishnu, and Bhagavala, 
give the number of those rulers as ten and only two, viz, Vayu and Brahmdnda, 
as ntne Thus, the well attested number is ten 

29 According to the Mudrarakshasa (Acts I aild II), after the murder of the 
old king Sarvarthasiddhi Nanda, his minister Rakshasa had sent a beautiful poison- 
maiden to the Suganga Palace thinking that Chandragupta would be aiared by 
her exquisite beauty and world die eventually from the effects of poison by ctan- 
ing into physical contact with her But the stratagem was discovered by Chariakya, 
who had her sent instead to his treacherous ally Parvataka, and the latter lost his 
life through her According to the Gesta Romanorum (xi), an Indian queen m 
order to take revenge on Alexander the Great, had sent him a poisbn-maiden as 
present , but the life of that Macedonian hero was saved by nis master Aristotle, 
who foiled the tnck in tune (Kathasaritsagara, trans. C. H Tawmey, i p 149 and 
note) In dealing with Toxicology the celebrated physician Su^ruta (2nd cent, ad ), 
has also admitted the fact that the system of a vtshakanya i3 charged with poison to 
such an extent that a man is apt to lose his life through having carnal knowledge 
of her (" vtshakanyopayogadva kskanajjakyadasun narak" SusTuta-Samhita, 
Kalpastlmna, i 3) 

30. So says Hemadiandra ' 

" Evam cka sri-Mahdviramuktet varshaiate gate | 
panckapaiichdiadadhtke ChoHdTaguptdbhavannppah " i | 

(Pans , viii 339 ) 
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It has been painted out by Dr Jaoobi ( Parti , Intro, p xx), that the date ot 
Chandragupta’s accession as given by Hemachandra, viz, 155 years after the aemise 
of Mahavira, h^ been confirmed by Bhadresvara, who in his kahavaR wntes 
“ Evom cha Mahaviramuthsamayao panchavm(nn)avartsasae nuchhanne {uchch- 
htrme) Namdavamse Chamdagutto rdyd }du ttt ” 

It IS evident therefore that Bhadresvara, too, is of opinion that the Nanda 
dynasty was exterminated and Chandragupta was plaiced on the throne on the 
expiry of 155 years reckoning from the date of the earthly deliverance (muiit) of 
Mahavira This traditional date, however, has been discountenanced by a number 
of other Jmna works, such as the Vtchdrasrent Hanvamia-Purdna, Vivuidha-Tirtha- 
kaljxi, Tirthoddhira-PrakiTnaka, and Tratlokya-Prajnaptt, according to which Maha- 
vira died 215 years before the Mauryas came to power (60 years for Palaka + 155 
years for the Nandas) All these works were composed at different periods ranging 
from the 8th to the 14th century, like the Partsuh(aparvaK and the KahataR men- 
tioned above 

As the accession of Chandragupta cannot be dated earlier than BC. 324, he 
having met Alexander the Great m the Punjab, in BC 326 or in the first half of 
BC. 325, as an ordinary individual and not as the king of the Prasioa and the 
Gangandai (Plutarch, Lives, Ch Ixii), the date of Mahavira’s death as pven by 
Hemachandra and Bhadresvara, cannot possibly be earlier than BC 479 (BC 324-1- 
155 years) As the Buddha died in bc 483, he should be considered to have pre- 
deceased Mahaidra oy at least four years, if bc 479 be accepted as the year of 
tne latter’s death But the case was just the reverse For, not only the Buddha 
and his personal attendant Sanputra who predeceased him, knew of the death of 
Mahavira at Pava and the schism in the Jama Church that followed it, but they 
w’ere extremely anxious, lest the infection should spread in the Buddhist Church 
and its members might behave in the same manner under similar circumstances 
(Digha-Nikdya, in pp 209 ff P T S ) The fact may be proved in another 
way Chunda, a Samanuddesa (novice) in the Buddhist Order, who happened to 
spend the rainy recess at Pava (Pdvdyam vassavuttho) hke Mahavira, comes to see 
the Buddha at Samagaiiia, a village in the ^kya country, and informs Ananda 
that Nigantha Nataputta (Mahavira) has passed away recently at Pava (Pavayam 
adhuna kdlOkato hott), that on his death, his followers have become divided into 
two hostile groups (dvedhikajata bhandanajdta) upholding widely divergent views, 
and that their quarrel has taken such a serious turn that they are now abusing 
each other (vtvddapannd anhamannam mukhasattikt vttudanta viharantt) When 
the two brethren in their anxiety to pireserve the mtegrity and prestige of the Bud- 
dhist Samgha, ajjproached their master to discuss the matter with him, the Buddha 
delivered two lectures to them, of which one was specially addressed to Chunda 
and the other, to his personal attendant Ananda Of the two lectures, the longer 
one which was delivered to Chunda, came to be recorded by the Dighabhapakas 
( Digha-Ntkdya in pp 117-141 P T S), while the shorter one which was meant 
for Ananda, by the Majjhimabhaijakas {Majjhtma-Ntkaya, ii pp 243-251 P T 
S ) Thus, if we are to believe in the Jama tradition as recorded in the Kalpa- 
sutra (§123), that Mahavira passed away tn the 4th month of the ramy recess, 
in the 7th fortnight, in the dark fortnight of KartUka on its 15th day (Divali day), 
in the secretanat buildings of King Ha»tipala at Papa (Pava), we shall have to 
admit that he predeceased the Buddha, for the latter is definitely known to have 
discussed the future of his Samgha with one who had also spent the rainy months 
in the very same town as Mahavira, and was therefore fully posted with the latest 
developments in the Jama Church as also their effects on the Jama laity 
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The secular works of the Jainas in Prakrit and Sansknt present at least 
two streams of tradition relating to Chandragupta and Chanakya, of which 
one is special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the Uttarajjhayana 
and the other, to the Jama Katha literature The Aimssaya tradition, again, 
IS essentially the same as that of the Uttarai/hayana, though it differs from 
the latter m mmor details The germs of these two traditions are traced 
in the Nijjuttis, or concise metncal explanations, on the two scriptural texts 
mentioned above They were subsequently developed by the addition of a 
variety of episodes by the earlier Jama scholars, who have, it is believed, 
faithfully preserved the story as was told to them by their teachers in the 
Jama Church These stories or, more precisely, narrative themes, thus remain- 
ed m memory for many centuries, during which penod they were transmitted 
by successive teachers (vachaka) through oral method For how long exact- 
ly the traditions relating to Chandragupta and Chanakya continued to remain 
m memory, is difficult to ascertain , but it cannot possibly be after the 

The date suggested by Bhadreivara and Hemachandra for the accessioti of 
Chandragupta Maurya (AV 155), is therefore dearly inadmissible and so also 
is the one which adds sixty years more to it (AV 215) What seems to be prob- 
able IS, that the period intervening between the death of Mahawra and the acces- 
tion of Chandragupta Maurya was in reality 166 years, but which has been in- 
advertently recorded by some later chronider as 155 years. We are, of course, 
not in a position to state definitely, whether he had in view the date when the 
youthful Chandragupta, under the guidance of his master Chanakya, first appeared 
in the role of a rebel in the frontiers of the Nanda kingdom, a few years before he 
actually ascended the throne (bc 321), and met with what was perhaps the 

greatest reverse of his fortune Whatever the case may be. if according to the 

Buddhist chronology, the first Mauryan emperor ascended the throne 162 years 
after the demise of the Buddha, a gap of three years between the death of Maha- 
vira and his junior contemporary, the Buddha, cannot pwssibly be an unaccejjtable 
historical proposition 

[B C 483 as the year of the Buddha’s death has' been fixed by Wilhelm Geiger, 
J F Fleet, and D M de Z Widcremasinghe with the help of all the available 
chronological data beanng on the eoclesiastical history of Buddhism in Magadha 
and Ceylon up to the end of the 6th century ad (Mahavamsa, Gteiger, Intro, 
pp xxii ff , P T S Trans Series , Fleet, J R A S , 1906, pp 984-986 , 1909, pp 

Iff., pp 323 ff , Wickremasinghe, Eptg Zevl , in pp 4ff) Fresh investigations in 

this (Erection have revealed the fact that in Ceylon, the Buddha Era commenang 
from BC 483 wras in use up to the dose of the 15th century, when a reform of 
the calendar took place, BC 544 being adopted as the year of the Buddha's death 
(John M Senaveratne, J. R A S , Ceylon Br , xxiii. No 67, pp 141 ff ) According 
to Fleet, the Buddha passed away on October 13, 483 BC. if. R A S., 1909, 
p 22), while the same event, according to the present writer, took jrface on Sunday, 
April 26, 483 BC (D R Bhandarkar Volume, pp 329-330) Takakusu informs us 
that the ‘ dotted record ’ kept up at Canton to the end of the year a d 489 ^ows 
975 dots, and, hence, the Buddha died in bc 486 (486 + 489 = 975') {J R A S , 
1905, p 51) The occurrence of three extra dots is not unexpected, considering 
the crude method of keeping the record and the length of the period for whicdi it 
had been kept] 
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famous Valabhi Council of Devarddhi Kshama^ramaoa, which was held 980 or 
993 years after the demise of Mahavira (died c 486 BC ), for the purpose of 
cdlectmg and recordmg the sacred scriptures of the Svetimbara Sutdhanta as 
well as their commentanes 

The first occurrence of the Chandragupta tradition as a written record, 
is very probaWy in the Churmi {Churm) mi the Avassaya <mi the 

basis of which, sometime between ad 740 and 770, the celebrated Jama 
commentator Haribhadra Sun of the Vidyadharakula (gachchha) wrote the 
story of Chandragupta and Chanakya in an elaborate manner, incorporating 
in it much that is extraneous but which is believed to have been orally trans- 
mitted to him It IS to be found in his AvasyakasutTa Vjittt, a Sanskrit 
commentary on the Avassaya, the second Mulasutta of the Svetambara Canon 
Nearly three centuries later, Devendraganin wrote out the story afresh in 
Praknt, interspersed with Sanskrit and Prakrit verses, in his commentary 
on the Uttar ajjhayana, the first Mulasutta of the Svetambaras His com- 
mentary is popularly known as the Sukhabodhd and appears to have been 
completed in A d 1083 That Devendraganin has ignored the story of Chan- 
dragupta and Chanakya as given in the Avasyakasutra Vritti, is more than 
evident, but it is equally true that his narrative is mainly based on the 
Avassaya Churuii, irom which he has extensively copied the Prakrit text 
of the story He probably intended to reproduce the original narrative with 
certain emendations in the manner preferred by his teachers or the ecclp®ias- 
tical group (gachchha) to which he belonged Another version of the story 
in metrical Sansknt is to be found in the Sthaviravalichanta, or PanUsk- 
iaparvan, which was composed about ad 1165 by Hemachandra Sun as 
an Appendix to his Tnshashtikalahdpumshachanta It is mainly based on 
the Avassaya narrative of Haribhadra and consists of 276 slokas It may 
be noted here that the portion of the tradition which relates to the period 
after the consecration of Chandragupta, whether recorded by Haribhadra or 
by Devendraganin, is not of much value in history 

The other stream of tradition which is special to the Jama Katha litera- 
ture, is best represented by the Brhatkathakosa of Harisheija,^" the Arddhand- 
satkathdprabandha of prabhachandra, the Arddhanakathdkosa of Nemidatta, 
and the Kathdkosa of Srichandra’^ Regarding the literary character of 
these works, it may be said that the Kathdkosas of Harishcqa and Nemi- 
datta are composed in metrical Sansknt and that of Srichandra, m metrical 
Praknt No Kathdkosa in Praknt prose containing the tradition has come 
to light so far, the one in Sanskrit prose being that of Prabhachandra Of 
these four Kathdkosas, the earliest and perhaps the most important is that 

31 Cf Avasyaka-Ntryuktt-Churm, pp 563-565 (Jainabandhu Ponting FVess 
Indore 1928). 

32 |Cf Brhatkathakosa, ed A N Upadhye, pp 336-338 Bombay 1943 

3i3 ibid , Intro , p 57 ff 
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of Harisheoa (ad 931) and the latest is that of Nemidatta (c 1530 ad ), 
while the other two belong to the intervening period All the four authors 
appear to have derived the tradition from an earlier Arddhand text of the 
Jainas composed m metncal Prakrit, viz, the Bkagavatl-Arddhond^'^ of Sivarya, 
otherwise known as Sivakoti and Sivakotyacharya, which m view of its 
linguistic and textual evidence might be assigned to the first century ad®® 
But the Bhagavati'ATddhand itself does not appear to be the pnmary source 
of that tradition, for it can be traced through that repository of tales and 
legends to another, of much earlier period The fossils of the Chaijakya 
(Chandragupta) tradittiCMi, in fact have been found embedded in the lite- 
rary stratum of the Painnm (Miscellanea) which, as we know, are included 
in the Canon of the Svetambaras and in the Secondary Canon®' of the Digam- 
baras Of the ten Painnas, the two which might be taken to represent the 
nucleal stage of that tradition are the Bhaitapormnd and the Samlhdra, for 
It IS in them that the onginal of the story of Chainakya as a Jama monk ( ' ) 
has been found to occur for the first time to illustrate and uphold certain 
religious practices m the manner approved of and prescnbed by Mahavira, 
tlie founder of modem Jainism The date of the Painnas is not definitely 
known , but considering the fact that the renowned Digambara ascetic-philo- 
sophcr Kundakunda and his worthy disciple Umasvamin, who belcwiged to 
the earlier part of the first century ad’®® have thoroughly utilized the Anga 

34 ‘btd , Colophon, iv 11-12 (=ad 931-932) Wintemitz, History oj 
Indian LUerature ii p 544 

35 Also called Arddhand and Muldiadhand Cf Muldradhand (with Sansknt 
commentanes and Hindi translation), v 1556 Sholapur 1935 Dr Upadhye is 
right in thinking that the language of this work is iiauraseni. Prakrit (Brhalkatha- 
koia. Intro, p 50) The language is. however, not unadulterated, for a large per- 
centage of Ardhamagadhi words can be traced in it 

36 We have tentatively suggested this date, as it .seems to be only approxi- 
mately correct, but further investigation on this point is desirable There is 
nothing positive in the text itself to indicate that its author Sivarya flourished before 
the time of Kundakunda and UmSsvamin as supposed by Dr Upadhye (Bjhai- 
kathdkosa. Intro, p 55 , v tnjra) 

37 The Digambara term for it is Angabdhya (‘standing outside the Anga’ 
or ' not included in the Anga ’) It is So called, because the texts in this collection 
are not considered by the Digambaras to be esbential or pnmiry 

38 Cf ChatuhSaranddimaranasamadhyantam Praldrnakadasakam (Agamo- 
daya Samiti Ed , No 46) Bhattapannna, v 162 , Samthara, vv 73-75 

39 If the Ehgambara Paftavali is to be believed, we shall have to assign 
Umasvamin to the 1st cent ad (vs 101=ad 44) But the PaitavaVts, whether 
of the Svetamuaras or of the Ehgambaras, are sb very contradictory that it is diffi- 
cult to place absedute rehance on the chronological data furnished by them Since 
Umasvamin (Umasvati or Svati), according to the Digambara PattavaVt of the 
Saiasvati-Gachchha, was the sixth in succession to Bhadrabehu (ffl) who was 
the seventh pontiff after Mahavira and died in BC 53 (vs 4), and, according to 
the Svetambara Patfavali of the Tapa-Gachchha, was the second in succeesicm to 
Arya-Mahagin (died m AV 291 , AV 249, according to the Khaiatara-Gadidiha 

40 
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and the Angabdhya texts of the Digambaras in their respective work,*° the 
downward limit of the period to which the Painnas could be assigned, might 
be fixed at about BC lOO at the latest It is therefore unlikely that the 
archaic form of the story of Chanakya as preserved in the Painnas, is later 
than the beginning of the Christian era 

Since the Avassaya, the Uttarajjkayana, and the Painnas have been ex- 
cluded by the Digambaras from their principal Canon as unauthoritative and 
extraneous, the representation of Clianakya as a Jama monk might be the 
r^ork of the Svetambaras If this hypothesis be correct, we are yet to ex- 
plain why there should be two streams of tradition relating to Chanakya 
one being special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the Uttarajjhayana 
and the other, to the Painnas, and why so many discrepancies are to be 
noticed between the two 

Patidvati) who wa^' the eighth pontiff after Mahavira (died c 486 bc ), we are in 
no way justified to fix for him so late a date as the 2nd cent ad (Ind Ant , xi 
pp 246 and 251 \x p 351) In all probability, both Kundakunda and Umasva 
min belonged to the period extending from b c 75 to a d 50 

40 The works of Kundakundacharya and L'masvamin are included in the 
third Veda (Dravydnuyoga) of the Digambaras 

41 It is difficult to believe that a compendium of Jama dogmatics and prac 
tices of the nature of Umasvanun s Tatlidrthddhtgama Suita which holds in Jain 
ism the same place a* the Vtsuddhtmaggu m Buddhism could have been wntten 
even before the scope and character of the Anga and the Angabdhya were definitely 
settled by the Digambara Church 

That Umasvati or Umasvanun was a Digambara ascetic is beyond cavil but 
it is equally true that in his work, he has scrupulously avoided the points disputed 
by the Svetambaras and the Digambaras The original commentary on the Tattiar 
,hddhtgam»-Sutra {Bibliotheca indtea, J903-5), which in a large measure supports 
the Svetambara beliefs and practices, is considered by the followersi of that school 
to be the work of Umasvati himself How far the Svetambaras are justified in 
claiming the authorship of that commentary for Umasvati, is difficult to say, but 
we must have the frankness to admit that the credit of wnting commentary on one's 
own work, has been given to more than one author even by us Thus, in spite 
of clear indication given in a verse occurring in it, the Arthasdslra, as we find it to- 
day, has been ascribed by us to Kautilya, though, in reality, it is the commentary 
on that work written by a certain Vishijugupta, wherein the verses comprising the 
urigmal Atthaidslra have been mostly rendered in prose, while of the remaining 
verses some have been commented on and some retained in their onginal form. 
Such instances are not uncommon We have attributed to Dhananjaya, the Avaloka 
on his Dasariipaka, which we have also admitted to have been wntten by him under 
the name of Dhanika, the pseudonym adopted by him for the purpose of wntmg 
that cominentary (Gottmguche gelehrte Anzetgen, 1913, p 301) Likewi.-*, we 
have assigned to the chronicler Mahanama the fikd on his Mahdvamsa, even ignor- 
ing the textual evidence proving the contrary (Tumour, Mahawanso, Intro p liv) 
These are some of the glanng instances of our credulousness , and if we ascribe 
the onginal oommentary on the TattvarthddhigamaSutra to its author Utnasvanua 
disregarding the vital objections of the Dgambaras, we shall be in no way creat- 
ing a precedent through it, for the practice has been already well established by us * 
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Whether an Indian temple is built of wood, bnck or stone, the work is 
done with precision Bricks and stone are carefully laid and joined (suyuk- 
tya , ‘ Vi^udharmottara ’ III, ch XCl, 12) The stones are frequently kept 
in pKjsition without any cementing material ^ Iron clamps are used for wooden 
joints, if need be and where the masonry is dry the stone blocks are lield 
together (Deogarh) with iron dowels Sudlmila, plaster, and Vajralepa, a 
glue cement and coating, were applied , there is no lack of prescriptions how' 
to prepare them Vajralepa is a hardened glue mixed with other substances 
such as conch shell powder or white earth (caolin) Vajralepa is made either 
of purely vegetable substances, gums, resins, and viscous residues, or else it is 
produced from animal substances, hides and horns , to the latter could be add- 
ed a mixture of metallic substances, or of lime Vajralepa which means 
‘ diamond plaster ' is so called because it is specially durable and firm , it is 
recommended for these qualities, in the ‘Silparatna ' (XIV 58-75), in a pas- 
sage which deals with the different kinds of lime plaster (sudha) The 
careful process of mixing the several ingredients with the granulated and 
powdered lime from gravel and conch shell lasted from two to four months 
with the result that the plaster was not only durable but also that it had 
none of the stark deadness of effect which for instance whitewash imparts 
It IS a rich and creamy white, discreetly shimng, like polished ivory or 
some ancient enamel ^ Under this white, smooth, polished plaster, stone and 

1 The practice of building with a’^clopean stones (d Jarasandha-ka-baithak. 
Rajgir (Kramnsch, in Vol VI, p 235 of Springer’s ' Kunstgeschichte ”) persisted 
in the Hindu temple , in the courses of dry masonry of carefully dressed and relatively 
very large stones (Gupta temples m Central India . early Calukya temples in the 
Deccan, early Cola temples in South India) In the CSlukvaT temples, dry ma- 
sonry. with no cementing materials between the stones was employed in the earlier 
sandstone buildings (H Cousens, 'The Calukyan Architecture,’ ASl NIS Vol. 
XLII) This IS also true of the medieval temples of the Deccan built of amygda- 
loidal trap (H Cousens, ‘Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan,' ASI IS Vol XLVIII) 
of those in Gujerat (J Burgess-H Cousens, ‘ Ardutectural Antiquiues of Northern 
Ouoerat’, /4SW, Vol IX, p 29) and of Orissa (M M Ganguli, ‘ Onssa and 
Her Remains p 257) 

2 Some of the most perfect temples in Central India, at Khajuiaho, have 
their faang stones of fine sandstone embedded in lac (lakh), apparently vegetable 
Vajralepa , chunam concrete being generally used in the core Iron clamps are also 
freely employed, (B L Dhama, ‘A Guide to Khajuraho', p 4) In the Panjab, 
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the Kafirkot stone temples are cemented with lime mixed with quartz (Cunningham, 
ASI, VoL XIV p 26). 

The earliest preserved dry masonry is the stone faang of Stupa I, Seiid , the 
earliest occurrence of lime mortar in histoncal times is in the brick foundation of the 
Vispu temple at Besnagar (ASIAR 191i-14, p 205) Brick temples have fre- 
quently a thin layer of a day mixture as an adherent between the bricks (P. Brown, 

‘ Indian Architecture ’, Pt I, p 16) The bnck temples in Sirpur, C P , seventh 
century, were completely covered by a thin layer of white plaster The bricks are 
carved (ASLAR 1909-10, p 11) 

The ‘ Bfhat Sarphita ’ Ch LVII, 1-3 and the ‘ Vi§nudharmottara ’, Part III, 
Ch XVII 1-15, among the ‘ early ’ texts, give the ingredients of the various kinds 
of Vajralepa whidi were used in stone and brick buildings Vajralepa formed also 
the ground for wall paintings , this is described in detail in the ‘ Manasollasa ’ or 
‘ AbhlE^itartha Cintamam ’ (Pt II, Ch III, 132-40), a compendium compiled in 
the twelfth century 

Four and five reapies respectively of the preparation and ingredients of Vajra- 
lepa are given in the ‘ Brhat Sarphita ’ and in the ‘ Vi§ijudhannottara’ Two of the 
preparations are purely vegetable, one consists of animalic glue and vegetable sub- 
stance, the fourth contains metallic substances and into the fifth (V Dh 1 c, 10-11) 
a concoction from cowhides, etc , and lime has been mixed 

These different kinds of Vajralepa, the ‘ adamantine glue ’, are used for external 
application, on stone and brick buildings, according to both the early texts V Dh 
lb 12-13, indicates that these mixtures are also used for cementing the stones or 
burnt bricks of the buildings 

In the ‘ Mahasollasa ’, II in 132-40 (Cf also the Niirada Silpa Sastra’ of 
which two chapters on painting are translated by V Raghavan, JISOA, Vol III, 
p 19f ), the walls, to which lime plaster (sudha) has been applied should then be 
coated with a paste of hide-glue mixed with white earth ( caolin ’ ) in three layers, 
and above it another final coat of the same paste mixed with powdered conch, etc 
This passage clearly shows that the ‘ adeunantine glue coating ' or ‘ planter ' the Vajra- 
lepa, IS applied in several thin coats above the lime plaster, Sudha The final coat 
of Vajralepa, when completely dry, forms the ground of wall jMintings The ' Ma- 
nasollasa ’ desenbes as further use of the Vajralepa that it is mixed with all colours 
In that case, the glue of the boiled bufftdo skin is collected on small sticks and al- 
lowed to harden It is then put in an earthen pot with water and melted This 
pure glue is to be mixed with the respective pigments It is thus a tempered medium 
for painting on the Vajralepa-ground (the reference in V Dh III Ch XL, to a 
decoction of hides, may imply this too) 

The wall paintings, according to the ‘ Vi^nudharmottara ’,1 c , are executed on 
plaster The plaster there, in the main, consists of bricks, variously powdered, mixed 
with clay and carefully prepared with gum resin, bees wax, liquorice, molasses, 

■■ mudga ’ bean and other vegetable substtinces Sand, etc , has to be added in due 
proportion , the mixture is allowed to consolidate for one month, and is then applied 
to the wall imd left to dry If this dry plaster is not jierfectly smooth, it is coated 
with clay plaster mixed with resin and oil which is carefully smoother and polished 
On this dry, smooth wall the paintings are produced acc to Ch XL, Pt III of the 
‘ Vi^udharmottara ’ 

The kinds of glue Vajralepa, given ib, Ch XQl, are not referred to in con- 
nection with the preparation of the ground of the wall paintings which is a bnck 
and clay plaster with a certain amount of resinous and viscous substances in its 
fabric 
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bnck are often combined in one and the same structure, stone m the lower 
parts and bnck above, a practice found not only in South Indian temples, 
but also m the Deccan as in the Temple at Kokamthan, Ahmednagar ■* On 
the superstructure, the Sikhara, of this temple the figure-symbols are cut or 
formed in the plaster only, while the carvings on the Kailasanatha Tern 
pie at Conjeeveram are of stone with then ornaments and lesser details 
carved m plaster* The calm radiance, as of moonlight or snow, of the 
white temples is extolled in inscnptions In this whiteness, it appears, their 
‘ sattvika ’ quality, their conlormity with the pure Essence (sat), shone forth.® 

The ' Silparatna,’ XIV 58-75, describes different kinds of lime plaster, mainly 
from powdered, etc , gravel but also of powdered shell and width a proportion of sand 
to which the following liquids are added the sap of vanous milky trees, A^vattha. 
Butea Frondosa, Kadamba, Myrobalan and Mango-juice, or curd, milk, cocoanut 
water, ghee, as well as ripe bananas, pulse, nee gruel, etc , according to the differ- 
ent types or desired qualities of the plaster Last of the e \ arict.es of plaster, Vajra- 
lepa is desenbed 100 parts are lime, 2 piarts resin (karala), and small quantities 
of ghee, bananas, coconut-water, pulse, Asvattha sap and jaggery 

Vajralepa acc to the ‘ Silparatna ’ is a high grade lime plaster with two per 
cent resin in its composition, and other binding and adhesive substances 

Coomaraswamy, ' Indian Architectural Terms ’, JAOS, Vol 48, p 263, says 
of Vajralepa, the adamantine medium, that it is actually glue It should be dis- 
tinguished from Sudha,, plaster This is correct, but when various glue-substances 
are mixed with the plaster, the whole mixture is also called Vajralepa 

Vanous recipes for produang an ‘ adamantine plaster ’ were used in the millen- 
nium, from the ' Bfhat Saiphita ' and ‘ Vistiudharmottara ’ to the ‘ Silparatna ’ in 
different parts of India Lime plaster particularly desenbed in the ‘ Silparatna ’ and 
the ‘ Manasollasa,’ both of them South Indian text books is also briefly mentioned in 
‘ V Dh ’ III Ch XCI 15 as Sudha&ta, where its u^e is advised in temple', but not 
in houses The same chapter (13-14) speaks of Vajralepa which is described in 
detail in the following chapter, as cementing material for baked bnck? and stones, 
whereas mud cement is presenbed for unbaked bricks 

3 Coiisens, Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan, op cil , p 50 The walls 
are of stone, the Sikhara or superstructure is of brick The carvings in stone are 
overlaid with plaster , in the bnck portion, the carving is solely in plaster 

4 Carving in plaster, and also in terracotta gives precision and digmty to 
theic 'ubstances , cf the carved bneks of bnck temples from the Gupta age 
( Deogarh, Paharpur, etc ) to those of the nineteenth century in Bengal 

5 “ TTie temple resembling a mountain shines white as the mass of the rays 
of the nsen moon” Manda.sor (in Liifa) Inscr, ad 473-74, line 16, ‘Indian Anti- 
quary ’, Vol XV, p 196 This temple was consecrated to Sury a 

An inscnption from the Lak^manji Temple, Khajuraho, dated in the Vikrama 
year 1011, or 954 A.D praises this temple in verse 42 as a “ charming, splendid house 
of Viwu which nvals the peaks of the mountains of snow ” , ‘ Epigraphica Indica,’ 
Vol I p 111 — An inscnption of the early 13th century speaks of repairs to all the 
temples in the aty. They were also made re^Iendent by being newly plastered 
Chebrolu Insscnption, Kistna Distnct, ‘ Ep Ind ’ Vol V, p 149 

6 The 3 Giaoas are Sattva, Rajas and Tatnas. Their colours are white, red 
arid black, and their inherent tendenaes are ascending expandnig and descending, 
respectively The three Gunas are the three constitutive qualities of Prakrti, the 
nature of the world 
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This luminous splendour correspMids to the ascending tendency within the 
■ sattva guna which is expressed by the vertical of the high superstructure 
of the temples and the total disposition of their mass From the broad base 
they are built up towards the high point in the centre above even their 
mountainous superstructure or Sikhara 

Bricks and stone are frequently combined in one and the aame building 
The body of the temple is of brick and the door frame of stone/ or the body 
of the temple is of stone and the superstructure of brick/ or in a single 
architectural relief panel, the major part is stone and it is completed in brick 
on one side ® These varied combinations, for reasons of added strength or 
decreased weight or for the sake of expediency, are due to the relation of the 
craftsman to his work and towards the means of making it Once he has 
taken the stone for instance from the earth and the tree from the forest and 
Its living context, with expiation and apology for his interference, he takes 
on himself the responsibility for giving them appropriate use in the new 
context This is to set up the temple as an image of the Puru^a and as His 
dwelling The natural connection has been severed, the earth has been burnt, 
the stone has been cut, the tree has been felled and they arise as the temple 
and its parts Their texture survives and it is given consideration by the tra- 
ditional and hereditary craftsman It would, however, amount to a retro- 
gression from the state of grace into the state of nature were one to expect that 
the ‘ material ’ would guide the builder On the contrary, brick and stone 
alike, or in combination, may disappear under a coating of plaster, which 
might partly have been coloured loo 

The ‘ material ’ does not demand from the Hindu craftsman in his treat- 
ment of it a consideration of its nature for it has ceased to exist as such 
The wood of a living tree fulfils a different function from that of a carved 
image, pillar or vaulted beam It has been converted to its new function 
by a senes of processes, by art as well as by magic As little as Indian 
thought knows of ‘ matter ’ so little is the craftsman concerned with the 

7 Sirpur, C P 

8 This IS freouent in the later South Indian temple'- 

9 Paharpur, Bengal ASIAR, 1926-27, PI XXXI I a , Kraitirisch, ‘ Indian 
Sculpture ’, p 215 

10 To what extent each structural temple was onginally plastered, or plast- 
ered and painted, is difficult to say The cave temples of the Deccan, however, al- 
most without exception were originally coated with plaster and painted, on their 
plain and straight, as much as on their carved and modelled surfaces Ellora, es- 
peaally in the DaiSvatara cave, Bad^i and Ajaijta have still painted plaster pre- 
served on their images , cspiecially in Ajai^, the large Bodhisattva figures in the 
sanctuaries of caves I and II, and on carved capitals and pillars, etc 

In temples no longer in use whatever plaster there may have been has since 
disappeared or perhaps never existed at all, whereas it has been overlaid by the use 
of whitewash in those still in worship 
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material for the sake of its effectiveness He knows, on the other hand, its 
texture and the various qualities which make it suitaWe for one speaal 
purpose and not for another He does justice to them and applies his 
knowledge and sensibility to the lustrous malleable metals for instance or to 
the stones of different hardness and light-absorbing power in their carved 
surfaces These qualities act as evocative influences by the contact with his 
hand and eye and they make more close his identification, by his work, with 
his vision It IS in the form of his work and its intense consistency This 
does not belong to any single statue or image only, for all the carved form, 
figure or architectural unit, however small, is part of a comprehensive whole, 
the temple It may show itself as made of wood, brick or stone or else be 
covered by a coat of egg-shell like plaster and painted detail Sometimes, 
as in the Kailasanatha Temple at Qinjeeveram, the detail is carved only in 
the thick plaster which overlays the stone, such embellishment far from being 
supernumerary tends to focus attention on every part to which it clings 

Stone, brick or wood and also plaster and paint are substances of reab- 
sation In them the image or vision takes form, settles down, imbues their 
gram and fibre and gives them the new life, as part of the temple, the seat 
of God All the same these substances are true to this name also in an- 
other sense In them ‘ subsists ’ their grain and texture, the frame-work given 
to them by Yama, and it carries with it the memory of their onginal state 
This finally outlasts its own particular substance , the curves of light woods 
for instance such as bamboo and branches, retain their resilience whether 
they are cut m brick or carved in stone 

“ The clay is permanent but things constructed with the clay are not 
so” ( ‘ Brahmavaivartta Puraina ’, I XXVIII 28) The clay persists in na- 
ture. however, many things made of it may pierish On the other hand, 
even when substances other than the clay are used, its feel, its qualities, and 
the ideas associated with it, persist , the form which resulted from a long and 
intimate contact remains a living memory and by it such other substances 
are shaped which are substituted for definite reasons The clay, the brick, 
the wood and to some extent too the ‘ cyclopean ’ boulder of stone have each 
outlasted their original state and also their actual employment in the form 
and proportion of the temple 

The well known transfer of the construction forms o.' one material into 
the other is so caused The curves of the bamboo for example are copied 
in bent wood and cut m bnck and stone In any material, it is the bending 
nature of bamboo stems or wooden branches, yielding the elements and the 
form of the arch Whatever the material, it is made into the same form and 
conveys the same meaning It is the form by which the memory of the 
original is made permanent 

The inherent quality, the subtle nature, of bamboo for instance, is thus 
restituted by giving it a permanency which its physical nature could not 
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guarantee This is done by art This permanence, in art, is a quality of 
the form and belongs to memory The transfer of form from the one more 
penshable, to the other, less penshable substance is a restitution of the ‘ subtle ’ 
body, of the original clay or wood. Though all things made of clay or wood 
might perish including clay and wood themselves their subtle nature is ex- 
pressed in stone It is the way of redemption, a relative guarantee of immor- 
tality which things constructed are able to give 

The substance of which the temple is built gives body to the indwelling 
Essence , from this point of view it is immatenal what it is, and it is also 
immaterial whether different substances are combined or the one is overlaid 
by the other, provided that the Essence imbues and impresses the form 

By their new destination, wood, clay, stone and plaster, etc are transub- 
stantiated This comes about while they are being worked on In this, how- 
ever, they are not altogether passive, for they offer their obstacles as well 
as their particular faalities and these contacts are felt and remembered by 
the craftsman Sensibility contributes its own share to a wider memory 
which composes all those associations that have accumulated round the 
bocks or the wood in their traditional employment A triple memory, that 
of traditional knowledge, of sensibility and of piety helps to preserve the 
subtle body, that is the particular quality and aptness of the several sub- 
stances, severed as they are from their natural life and habitation, in a more 
permanent body which has but one ultimate destination 



ON THE SUCCESSORS OF KUMARAGUPTA I 

By ' 

Mr NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, M A 

Kumaragupta I of the Impenal Gupta dynasty ceased to rule m 455 a.d , 
the date supplied by his latest available silver com, after a pretty long reign 
of 41 years Him succeeded his son, Skandagupta, who successfully repulsed 
the attack of the Pu§yamitras,i probably of the Narmada region, just before 
the death of his father, and thus re-established the fallmg fortunes of his 
family There is no knowing if the succession of this great hero was as a 
matter of necessity accelerated by the dangers that lurked behmd the Gupta 
throne, or as a matter of right, he being the eldest of the sons of his impenal 
father, but coupled with the omission, indubiously deliberate, of his mother’s 
name in all extant records is the fact, highly significant, that he is called 
Gupta-vamsatha-virah in his Bhitari Pillar inscription No stress would nor- 
mally be required to lay upon his claim to belong to the Gupta lineage, had 
not the claim been calculated to be sufficiently feeble or impaired Of him, 
again, his Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the year 461 A D speaks in the 
same strain Guptanam vatfisa yasya, le who belonged to the family of the 
Guptas This repeated solicitude on the part of the son of Kumaragupta I 
to recognise him as a true member of the Gupta dynasty renders it almost 
sure that he was bom not of a Mahddevi That Kumaragupta I, like his 
father. Candragupta II, had two wives is also perhaps indicated by his ‘ Two 
queen’s type ’ coins, which are classified by Allan as of ' Pratapa type ’ In 
the Bihar Pillar inscription of Skandagupta C’), there is in its first part 
(11 2-3) an allusion to a minister whose sister had become Kum^agupta’s 
wife, and one might be tempted to conjecture that she was perhaps the mother 
of Skandagupta, but it has recently been suggested by Dr R C Majumdar 
that the inscnption belongs not to Skandagupta but to a successor of Pum- 
gupta, evidently Kumaragupta II, and it is he who is the Kumaragupta of the 
first part of the inscription * 

There is, however, reason to believe that Skandagupta’s mother came of 
a family that had eventually proved mimical to the Guptas Referring to 
Skandagupta, the Bhitari Stone Pillar inscription tells us that “ who, when 
(his) father had attained the skies, conquered (his) enemies by the strength 
of his arm, and established again the ruined fortunes of (his) lineage , and 
then crying “the victory has been achieved,” betook himself to (his) mother, 
whose eyes were full of tears of joy, jus*^ as Kr$na, when he had slam (his) 

1. If that be the correct reading of the text 

2. !nd. Cult , X, p 172 
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enemies betook himself to (his mother) Devaki ’ The simile contained here- 
in does not suggest that the name of Skandagupta’s mother was Devaki, as 
it was first propounded by Robert Sewell “ The force of the comparison of 
Skandagupta and his unnamed mother with Kr§na and Devaki respectively 
can only be maintained by supposing that like Kr§na, who had slain his 
maternal uncle (Kamsa) and thus saved the Yadava family from impending 
destruction, Scandagupta also worsted a powerful relative on his mother’s 
side and saved the Gupta empire from imminent rum “ This relative might 
have been the leader of the so-called Pusyamitras or a member of that tribe 
or only one who had joined them in their design against the Guptas, but in 
any case he had met discomfiture at the hands of the valiant Skandagupta 
And this IS apt to explain why, at the news of the defeat of the enemies by 
her son, the eyes of Skandagupta's mother were full of tears and why, again, 
the tears were of joy 

Skandagupta ruled vigorously over the destinies of the Gupta empire foi 
twelve years from 455 to 467 A d . and had his successor in his step-brother, 
whose reign, admittedly, was an extremely short one extending only over a 
year or two (467-68 ad) Purugupta, and not Puragupta, was his name, 
and Anantadevi that of his mother The supposition that she was a Ka- 
damba princess, daughter of Kakusthavarman, who is placed between circa 
435 and 475 a d may safely be discarded, for it makes the fathcr-in-law at 
best a junior contemporary of the son-in law To F*uru ( gupta ) was assigned 
by Allan the gold coin of the Archer typie with the legend Sri-vikramoh on the 
reverse, which has of late been attributed to Budhaf gupta) by Mr S K 
Saraswati,^ with whom I, however, fail to see eye to eye on this point While 
the first letter of the king's name beneath the left arm has had yet to be re- 
examined, the second letter has unmistakably the apfiearance of a ra, rather 
than of a dha But in any case, the coin testifies to that one other Imperial 
Gupta sovereign than Samudragupta,® Candragupta II and Skandagupta did 
assume the biruda of Vikrama Kumaragupta II, too, it is relevant to add 
here, had the biruda of Kramadilya, which as is found in case of Skanda- 
gupta, was probably a variant of Vikramaditva, and Vikramdditya may, 
therefore, be said to have been a common biruda of many a member of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty The shortness of Purugupta’s reign, unless it was 
accidental, has had to be explained by the comparatively long reigns of his 
great-grandfather, grandfather and father and then the inter-regnum of his 
stejr-brother, which show that he had the lot to come to the throne at a very 
advanced age But the shortness of his reign must not be constituted a 

3 Historical Inscriptions of Soulkern India, p 349 

3a Cf also Dr D R Bhandarkar, in Ep Ind , Vol XVIII, p 242 

4 Dandekar, History of the Guptas. Poona, 1941, p 102 

5 Ind Cult , I, p 691 

6 Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol V, 1943, pp 136-37 
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reason for denying his separate existence from his step-brother The identi- 
fication of Purugupta with Skandagupta, which was first propiosed by Dr. R, 
C Majutndar" to be controverted by R D Banerji,® has recently been re- 
vived by Mr Krishna Deva," labouring under the idea that of Purugupta we 
have no coins, and having drawn considerably from the apocryphal Manjusru 
Mula-Kalpa But apart from the coin in question of the Hoey Collection, 
which has been ascribed by Mr Saraswati to Budhagupta, there are in a pri- 
vate collection at Patna two gold coins from Gaya, “ on which the name Pwra 
IS very distinct”’" Even bereft of all coins, Purugupta, oorn of .\nantadevi, 
cannot be one and the same with Skandagupta, whose mother was in all like- 
lihood not the Mahddevi 

If Allan’s attribution of the coin with the Sri-vtkramah legend to Puru- 
gupta be rejected, nothing is left there to regard him identical, as Allan did, 
with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, father of Baladitya, who is said to have 
later on become a zealous patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasu- 
bandhu, or to suppose that he had his capital at Ayodhya Dr Dandekar 
accepts Mr Saraswati’s ascnption of the coin to Budhagupta and yet believes 
in Allan's iderltification of Purugupta with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya of 
Paramartha’s description " 

The name of Purugupta s queen was Sri-Candradevi,'- and she was the 
mother of Narasimhagupta His coins give him the biruda of Baladitya 
The fact that his seal has been found at NaJanda may, if at all, indicate his 
association, through his patronage, with the University, then in its making, 
but if the statement of Paramartha be construed to mean that Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya, son of Purugupta, was even before his accession a Buddhist 
disciple of Vasubandhu, it is an absurdity In his own seal, Narasimha- 
gupta’s religious persuasion is clearly indicated by designating him a parama- 
bhaga(vata) ” Paramartha’s story of Baladitya is either fictitious, or the 
identification of his Baladitya cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, 
be made out 

A Nalanda seal reveals the fact that Maharajadhiraja Budhagupta was 
a son of Purugupta, and not of Kumaragupta I, whose biruda, Mahendrd- 
dilya, has hitherto been responsible for equating it with Hiuen Tsang’s Sakrd- 
ditya, the name of the father of the pilgrim’s Budd'iagupta Purugupta had 
thus (at least) two sons, Narasimhagupta and Budhagupta The son of 
Narasimhagupta, by Sri-MitradevI, was, as evinced by the seals both from 

7 Ind Ant , XLVII, 1918, p 161 f 

8 An. Bh Or Res Inst . I, pp 73-75 9 Ep Ind , XXVI, pp 237-38 

10 An Bh Or Res Inst, I, pp 73-75 

11 0/> cjl , p 125 12 A S /, Ann. Rep 1934-35, p 63 

13. Nalanda and its epigraphtcal material i Mem A -i I ) , by Hirananda 

Sastn, p 65. 
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Nalanda and Bhitan,“ Kumaragupta II, whose son, again, according to 
another Nalanda seal, was the Maharajadhiraja Viwugupta^ Of one Ku- 
maragupta, presumably KumSragupta II, son of Narasunhagupta, we have 
the date 473 ad in a Samath votive inscnption, while another votive ins- 
cription from the same site gives the date 476 ad for Maharaja Budhagupta 
The latter, as we know from his com, ruled up till 495 a D at least, and after 
him came Vainyagupta, whose Gunaighar inscription is dated in 507 ad In 
510 AD the Imperial Gupta monarch was Bhanugupta, the last known re- 
presentative of the dynasty 

A genealogical table drawn in the light of the above data stands thus ; 

Name unknown = Kumaragupta I — AnantadevI 

( I 

Skandagupta Purugupta — Sri-Candradevi 
455—467 A D 467—68 A D 


Narasunhagupta Budhagupta 

= Sri-Mitradevi 476- -495 a d 


Kumaragupta II Vainyagupta 

473 AD 507 AD 

I 1 

Vi^ougupta Bhanugupta 

510 AD 

The difficulty of accommodating the three generations of kings, Nara- 
simhagupta, Kumaragupta II and Vi?nugupta, within the brief space of only 
eight years, is on the surface of things, while the accession of Budhagupta 
after the reign of his grand-nephew, Vi§nugupta, is also an event not of 
common or usual occurrence And in order to get out of these difficulties. 
Dr R C Majumdar has lately suggested that Kumaragupta of 473 A D was 
a different person from Kumaragupta, the son of Narasunhagupta and father 
of Vignugupta, and that all there three kings cvmc after Budhagupta '® The 
genealogical scheme, according to this theory has to be repre-ented as fol- 
lows 



F*urugupta 

1 


Kumaragupta (II) 

1 

Budhagupta 

1 

Narasunhagupta 

473 AD 

476—496 AD 

1 

Kumaragupta (III) 
1 



1 

Visnugupta 


But apart from the fact that Kumaragupta (II), as a son of Purugupta, 
exists only in surmise, Dr Majumdar ’s scheme presupposes, on one hand. 


14 Ibid, p €6 

16 Ind Cult , X, pp 172-73 


15 Ep Ind . XXVT, p 235 
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that the two consecutive elder brothers, Kumziragupta (II) and Budhagupta 
could not have any sons to succeed them, and places, on the other, the three 
successive generations of kings, Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta (III) and 
Visuugupta, between 495 A d , the last known date of Budhagupta, and 507 
A D , the date of Mahamjadhiraja Vamyagupta, whose existence as a member 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty we cannot deny In other words. Dr Majum- 
dar’s hypothesis, although ingenious in conception, does not improve the situa- 
tion at all, and as such we are required to approach the question by falling 
back upon the genealogy as drawn previously, but stnving at the same time 
to render it, if possible, more agreeable to a normal outlook Thus although 
the name of Budhagupta first occurs in a Samath inscription of G E 157 
( = AD 476), we must note that he is styled as simply a Maharaja therein, 
and if It has any sigmficance, he has to be regarded only as a governor of the 
Samath region at that time This will reduce the duration of Budhagupta’s 
reign by a few years which may conveniently be allotted to the reigns of his 
immediate predecessors The first known inscription manifesting Budhagupta 
in imperial glory is one of the Damodarpur inscnptions dated in G E 163 
( = A D 482 ) Or, if we cannot subscribe to such a view, we may tenta- 
tively shift the reign of Vi?nugupta to the period just following the reign of 
Budhagupta and before that of Vamyagupta 

Too much has been made in recent years of the evidence of two epigra- 
phic records, viz the Tumain (about fifty miles to the north-west of Eran ) 
inscription of Ghafotkacagupta ofG E 116 (-ad 435) and the un- 
published Mandasar inscription of Prabhakara of V S 524 ( = A D 467 ) 
Ghatotkacagupta, we know, was either a son or brother or step-brother of 
Kumaragupta I and, according to a claj seal found at Basarh, he held 
some office at the court of the Yuvaraja at Vaitali (Bas^h) during the 
reign of Candragupta II And in 435 ad, while the king (nrpatt) 
Kumaragupta, “who resembled the great Indra, emb.aced and protected the 
whole earth, like a virtuous wife, with his mighty hands,’ and “was shin- 
ing (le ruling over) the earth like the Sun in the winter,” Ghatotkaca- 
gupta was, according to the Tumain inscription, the governor of Airikina 
(Eran) or Eastern Malwa There is absolutely no indication whatever 
in the Tumain inscription that “Ghatotkaca Gupta was then trying to be 
politically independent, by severing all loyal connections, which he owed, 
in his capacity of a provincial governor, to his sovereign in Magadha 
And it IS indeed a dangerous hypothesis to set fortn that “the internal 
dissensions among the scions of the Gupta royal family thus appear to have 
started even during the times of Kumaragupta I 

Similarly there is nothing in the summary given of the Mand asor in- 
sc ription of Prabhakara , whose commander-in-chief ( Dattabhata ) was~l^e 

17. Ep Ind , XXVI, p 117 18 Dandekar op ctt , p 119 

19 Ibid , p. 119 
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son of the generaJ ( Vayurakgrta ) of Govindagupta, to bring home that 
“ immediately after the death of Skandagupta m 467 a d , Govinda Gupta 
refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Gupta emperor of Magadha.”®® 
Such a theory owed its inception to R D Banerji,®' who suspected that the 
absence of the name of Skandagupta in Prabhakara’s inscription must have 
been pregnant with a lot of meaning But the late lamented Professor had 
himself admitted later on that, “ It is not clear from the wording of this 
inscription whether Govindagupta was alive in V S 524=467 a D or 
not"’®-’ Even supposing, in the absence of the full text of the inscriptiwi, 
that Govindagupta, a contemporary of the father of an officer of Prabha- 
kara, was in life in 467 a d , one must now cease to attach any imnxxlerate 
importance, if not warranted by any specific attestation, to the omission 
of the name of the paramount sovereign in an inscription E>oe8 the Pahad- 
pur inscription, for instance, of the year 478-79 a d , where the ntime of 
the Imperial lord is conspicuous by its absence, prove that the local chiefs 
of PuTKlravardhana had by that time refused to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the then Gupta emperor ( Budhagupta All that we know of Govinda- 
gupta IS that Maharaja Govindagupta, son of Candragupta II and Dhru- 
vasvamini, was for some time the governor of some province, probably of 
VaisaK (Basarh), and that he was subsequently transferred to Malava 
( Western ) as its governor during the reign of either Kumaragupta I or 
of Skandagupta ” In the imagination of Eh R N Saletore, Govindagupta 
was the suzerain lord of the Gupta empire in 413-15 A d, and governor of 
Malwa in 467-68 a d ’ 

But who was Prabhakara ’ As he is, in the Mandasor inscription, 
called Gupl-anvay-ebri-dTuma-dhumaketuh (the destroyer of the enemies 
of the Gupta family ), he is rightly supposed to have been a feudatory of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty,®" and governor of Dasapura (Mandasor) 

Dr N P Chakravarti suggests that he was perhaps the successor, if not 
the son, of Bandhuvarman,®" and perfectly entertaining as the suggestion 
IS, it explains why, like all other records of this family, the Malava era has 

20 Ibtd , p 120 21 Age oj the Impertal Guptas, p 51 

22 Ibid , p 66, App 1 

23 It has been suggested by Eh D R Bhandarkar that, “ As Indra is 
represented as being suspicious of Govindagupta’s power, the latter seems to have 
been a supreme ruler” (Lut of Inscriptions of Nortkern Injdta. No 7, p 2, foot- 
note 5 ) But if It IS not an innocent and artless effort of the wnter of the epi- 
graph to magnify Govindagupta by the employment of any figurative language, 
the Indra of the text would look to contain a covert allusion to the contempwary 
Gupta emperor who was then suspiaous of the growing power of the provinaal 
governor 

24 Life tn Ihe Gupta Age, pp 27-30 and p 35 

25 Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, p 2, footnote 4 

26 R D Banerji, Age of the Impertal Guptas, p 66, App. I. 

27 Ep Ind„ XXVI, p 131, footnote 4 
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been used m the inscription of Prabhakara, too It cannot be divined at 
present if Prabhakara ( 467 a d ) continued to be the governor of Daea- 
pura in 473 A D, the date of the second part of the Mandasor inscription 
composed by Vatsabhatti according to which a part of the temple of the 
Sun built at Dasapura in 436 a d , when Kumaragupta I was the Imperial 
lord and Bandhuvarman was the governor of the place, by a guild of silk- 
weavers from the Lata vi^aya fell into disrepair through the indifference of 
several kings ( anyath pdrthtvatk ), and after thirty-six years it was res- 
tored by the same guild But we must not doubt that the allusion to the 
‘ several kings ’ in Vatsabhatti’s inscription applies to Kumaragupta I, Skanda- 
gupta, Purugupta and Narasimhagupta,''^ and as such Western Malava 
did never cease to have been included in the Gupta empire till at least 473 
AD, when Kumaragupta II was the paramount sovereign 

As to other provinces and feudatories, the use of the Gupta era and of 
the phrase Gupta^nrpa-rdjya-bhuktau ( m the enjoyment of sovereignty by 
the Gupta Kings ) in the copper-plates, dated in 475. 432 and 510 A. D of 
t he Panbrajaka Maliaraia Hastin of Dahal^ ( Mod Bunddkhand region 
of Central India and the area covered by the eighteen forest kingdoms ) 
shows that the ruler was all through a feudatory of the Guptas An inscrip- 
tion found in the Rewa State, bordering on the Mirzapur district of the 
U P, and issued from Jayapura records the grant of a village to a Brah- 
min by Maharaja Lak§mana in the year 158, which is referrable to the 
Gupta era and would thus correspond to a D 477 The grant recorded 
in the Barwani ( in Ce ntral Ind ia ) copper plate inscription is issued by 
Malraraja Subandhu in tHe (Gupta) > ^ar 167 ( = a D 486) from 

Mahismati, which is either Mahesvara or Mandhata on the Narmada 
If the employment of the Gupta era in these two charters is not without 
significance, both Laksmana and Subandhu were feudatones of Budha- 
gupta Budhagupta, again, according to the Eran Stone Pillar inscription 
of Maharaja Matrvi§nu and Dhanyavi?nu, was recognised as the overlord 
of Eastern Malava in 484 A d , when his viceroy, Sura^micandra, was 
ruling the country between the KMindi ( Yamuna ) and the Narmada In 
the east, the PShadnur anrl thp t«7r» rianwi Jaipur r-r>ppar.piiatgg prr>wi» hi< 
domination over the Pundravardhana bhukti In the west, in Kathiawao 
and Gujarat, Bhafarka Senapati of the Maitraka family and his eldest son, 
Dharasena I, both of whom may be placed between 460 and 500 ad, did not 
even assume the title of Mah^ja, while the second son of Bhafarka, Maha- 
raja Ehonasimha, refers himself as Parama-bhattaraka pad — anudhyatah 
m his Bhamodra Mahotta copper-plate of the year 183 a n tyt?! and 
speaks, in another inscription, of the (same) paramount sovereign as having 


28 Cf Oandekar, op cti , p 135 

29 A S I , Ann Rep , 1936-37, p 88, and Age of the Imperud Guptas, p. 64 

30 Ep Ind, XIX, pp 261-63 
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personally attended and performed the coronation of DroBasiihha (.akhila- 
bhuvana-man4td = atka-svamina parama-svamind svayam = upahtta-rajy = 
abht^eka) That this Paratna-svanu or paramount sovereign of E>ro^siriihji 
IS no other than a Gupta potentate is indubious/* and he is either Budhagupta 
or his immediate successor 

Have not the evidence furnished by these inscriptions the cogency of 
casting to the winds the popular idea of the disintegration of the Gupta em- 
pire since the days of Skandagupta ’ “A period of anarchy and misrule in 
the annals of the Guptas, beginning with the death of Skandagupta," is 
almost an idle fancy, although it is perfectly true that the homage rendered 
to the Gupta overlords by some of these feudatories, who had usurped the 
prerogative of issumg land grants and even coins, and also refrained from 
refemng to the name of the imperial suzerain in their official charters, was 
merely nominal in character and perhaps in some cases the shadow of a shade 
But however titular might have been the emperors, the available records 
demonstrate that the empire of Kumaragupta I, eictensive as it was, did not 
materially suffer dismemberment before the beginning of the sixth century a d 

Probably the only extant record that goes against this conclusion is the 
Balaghat copper-plate inscnption of the Vakataka Pjthvisena II,’** which 
states that the sovereignty of his father, Narendrasena, was acknowledged by 
the lords of Kosala (le Mahakosala, the upper Mahanadi valley), Mekala 
(probably the upper Narmada valley) and Malava And it has been inferred 
from it that Narendrasena, believed to be a contemporary of Skandagupta, 
had immediately after the death of the latter, extended with the help of his 
scm, his sway over these provinces taking advantage of the tragedy of Skan- 
dagupta’s death But Narendrasena, the grandson or gre.'jt- grandson of 
Rudrasena II, who was the brother-in-law of Kumaragupta I, could hardly 
be a true contemporary of Skandagupta, the son of Kumaragupta I, nor the 
history of MSlava shows that any part of it seceded from Gupta overlordship 
any bme before 473 ad If the statement of the Balaghat inscription is not 
wholly a poetical exaggeration, it would seem that the Gupta governor of 
Western Malava, perhaps of the family of Bandhuvarman, the militant atti- 
tude of which is throughout displayed by the employment of the Malava in- 
stead of the Gupta, era in their records, changed allegiance to the Vakatakas 
after 473 ad, and became a subordinate ally of Narendrasena, but in that 
case, we are to suppose that Western Malava was later on wrested by the 
Huipas not from the Guptas but from the VSkatakas 

The immediate successor of Budhagupta was either Vi$ougupta or more 
probably Vainyagupta There is no proof, as I have distinctly said in my 

31 Dandekar, op cU , pp 144-47 

32 Ibid, p 124 33 Ep Ind , IX, p 271 

34 Dandekar, op «/, p 117 Dr Saletore has gone to the extent of making 
Narendrasena a cousin of Skimdagupta, Ltfe m the Gupta Age, p 36 
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paper on ‘ Vainyagupta to identify him with Hiuen Tsang’s Tathagupta- 
raja, a name unknown to sober history, but it is amusing to find myself re- 
presented as having “identified Vamyagupta with the Tathagata Gupta of 
Ypang Chwang ”, “ simply because an inscription of his ragn beanng the 
date A D 506-7 and some Nalanda seals bearing his name have been found ” 
Not to see in Vainyagupta a member of the Imperial Gupta dynasty at this 
Hour of the day is dogmatism that does not count in history After Vainyagupta 
came one Bhanugupta (510 ad), and he met a signal defeat at the hands of 
Toramana, the leader of the Hunas who dared not make any inroad into the 
Gupta territory for more than half a century past Toramapa’s son, Mihira- 
kula, was destined to be overpowered by Ya^odharman, who can no more be 
regarded as to have had a meteoric career The Bihar Kotra (in the Raj- 
gadh State, Malwa) inscription of Naravarman describing him as aultkara 
definitely points out that Yafiodharman,®’ who had the auUkara-laficana, be- 
longed to the family of Naravarman (418 ad), ViSvavarman (424 ad), 
Bandhuvarman (437 ad) as also Prabhakara (467 ad) of Da^pura 
Ya4odharman first recovered Malwa from Mihirakula after the 15th regnal 
year of Huna monarch (the date of the Gwalior inscription of Matrcefa), 
and gradually by 533 A D extended his empire upto the Lauhitya region It 
IS, therefore, YaSodharman, rather than the Hums, who directly dealt the 
death-blow to the empire of the Impenal Gupta dynasty 


35 Ind Cult, V, p 301. 

36, Saletore, Ltfe »n the Gupta Age, p 47 

37 Or Yalovannan '>—JBORS, XXIX, 1943, pp 127-28 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY KINGS OF 

NEPAL 

By 

Dr R C MAJUMDAR, ma, phd, frasb 

The chronology of the early kings of Nepal is one of the various intrigu- 
ing problems of ancient Indian history As is well-known, quite a largie 
number of mscriptions, found in Nepal, supply us with the names of a long 
line of rulers and many of these records are also dated The chrondogical 
problem, therefore, resolves itself mainly to an interpretation of tlKse dates 
But opimon differs widely on this point In order to understand these diffei - 
ences of views it is necessary to state that the early records of Nepal can be 
broadly divided into two groups The second group starts with the records 
of Am^uvarman dated 30, 32, 34 etc and ends with the inscription of Jaya- 
deva II dated 153 There is a consensus of opinion that all these dates 
between 32 and 153 refer to one and the same era The first group comprises 
the rest of the records, the date in none of which is less than 300 It is the 
reading and interpretation of these dates that has given rise to differences 
and difficulties Pandit Bhagawan Lai Indraji. who first dealt with this sub- 
ject, referred them to the Vikrama Era ' Dr Fleet took them all to be years 
of the Gupta Era = S Ldvi propounded the view that they all belong to a 
special era current in Nepal and he fixed its epoch to be 110 ad® 

Dr R G Basak, the latest writer on the subject, has expressed an alto- 
gether different view^ after considenng those of his predecessors, and we may 
begin by considering it in some details He agrees with Indraji in referring 
the dates of Manadeva and Vasantadeva to the Vikrama era, but differs from 
the latter in the reading and interpretation of the dates of 6ivadeva’s records 
He takjes the hundredth figure in these dates to be 300 instead of 500 and 
refers them to the Gupta era He thinks it quite probable that “ the des- 
cendants of Vasantadeva began to use the Gupta samvat from the 
time when Samudra-gupta forced the Nepal king to pay allegiance to his 
lord-paramountcy and to accept the era introduced by his fanuly from 
the beginning of his father Chandra-gupta I’s ragn (in 319-20 AC ) ” This 
would be quite a reasonable view if it were based on facts Unfortunately 
It is not 30 ; for Dr Basak himself refere the dates 449 and 489 of the Kisi- 
pidi and Tsapaligami insaiptions to Vikrama era Thus down to about 


1 lA XIII 411 ff The inscnptions were edited by Indraji m lA IX 163 ff 

2 CII III Introduction, pp. 177ff 3 Le Nepal III, 49 ff, 73 ff 

4 HNI. 274 ff (HNI= History of North-eastern India) 
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432 AD ie. long after the death of Samudra-gupta and his son, the Vikrama 
eia, and not the Gupta era, is found to be in use in Nepal As a matter of 
fact, even according to Dr Basak’s view, the earliest known record in Nepal 
dated m the Gupta era is the inscnpition of Sivadeva dated 318 This takes 
us near to the middle of the seventh century ad when the Gupta empire 

and along with it the Gupta political mfludnce had long been a thing of the 

past As things stand at present, we have therefore to presume, according 
to Dr Basak’s view, that the kings of Nepal did not use the Gupta era during 
the height of the Gupta power when they themselves were subject to its 
authority, but adopted it only after the decline of the Gupta empire and 
probably long after its downfall It is obvious that such a view does not 
commend itself on general grounds 

Dr Basak has definitely discarded Levi’s view of a special Nepal era 

starting in 110 ad Unfortunately he does not appear to have possessed 

a first hand knowledge of Levi’s bocdc‘» written in French, and has not only 
failed to understand his arguments but even sometimes represented them in 
an altogether vjrong way It is essential, therefore, that we should clear up 
this point before we proceed further 

According to Dr Basak Levi’s theory is based mi the astronomical data 
furnished by the inscription of Manadeva, dated setmvat 386 Levi, we are 
told, “ arrives at the conclusion that such a combination of astronomical 
phenomena was only possible on Tuesday, the Isl May, 496 a d Hence he 
starts a working hypothesis that the dates in samvat in the early Nepal ins- 
criptions are to be referred to a Lichchhavi era, then in vogue, which had 
Its starting point in the year 110 ad” 

The truth is just the opposite As a matter of fact Levi fust pointed 
out’’ that Fleet, while referring the year 386 of Manadeva's inscription to 
Gupta era, found these astronomical details applicable to tne resulting date 
VIZ 28th April, 705 a d He then remarked that these astronomical data 
do not really enable us to fix any particular date, for they would be found 
applicable to many other years He) then observed that these astronomical 
details would as well fit m with his own theory, which would refer the date 
of the inscnption to 1st May 496 ad Thus, far from concluding that the 
combination of the astronomical phenomena was only possible on this date, 
Lwi expressed the diametrically opposite view 

It IS curious that Dr Basak does not refer to the real argument® on 
which L6vi’s theory is based This may be summed up as follows The 
Kisipidi Ins (No VI of L^vi) dated m samvat 449 refers to pratham-as^ha 
le the first month of A$d4ha, showing that there was an intercalary month 


4a In addition to what is stated m the paragraphs immediately fdlowing cf. 
fn 15, ^9 and 31 below 
S Nepal, HI, ppi 7ff 


6. Ibtd , pp 49ff. 
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of A^aiha m that year Now, iSivadeva, one of whose records is dated &am- 
vat 520, was a contemporary of Amiuvarman and thus belonged to the first 
half of the seventh century A D Samvat 449, which is 71 years earlier, would 
thus fall about the middle of thei 6th cent A D Now there were only tliree 
years in the whole of this century in which there was an intercalary A?adka 
month, vtz 481 i&aka (559-60 ad), 501 Saka (578-9 ad) and 520 Saka 
f 597-8 AD) As the last two dates would bring Sivadeva, who flourished 
71 years later, much later in time than Aaniuvarman, the first alone is accept- 
able Heice assuming that 449 samvat is equivalent to 482 §aka, the Nepa- 
lese era must have begun in Saka 33 current or 110 ad 

Evidently Dr Basak was unaware of this process of reasoning on which 
L(Svi based his theory For in criticising it he comments that Levi’s theory 
IS incompatible with the date of Sivadeva which L^vi wrongly read as 520 but 
which is really 320 As has been stated above, the whole theory of Levi was bas- 
ed on the assumption that Sivadeva’s date was 520 Dr Basak is also quite 
wrong when he says that ‘ Levi himsdf also doubted the reading of the sym- 
bol for hundreds, specially the element 5 of 500 which seqmed to him as 
written in the manner of 3 (‘ en mantere du 5-’) Hera, again, Dr Basak s 
presentation of Levi’s views is diametrically opposite to the truth L^vi has 
discussed at length’ wny the particular numencal symbol should be read as 
500 and not 300 He maintained that in this respect Indraji was quite right 
and wondered how “without a word of explanation or justification, and 
without even pointing out the divergence” from the reading of Indraji, 
Bendall should have read the numerical symbol m Golmadhi-tol inscription 
of iSivadeva as 300 Thus Levi not only read the symbol as 500 in the two 
inscriptions noted by Dr Basak, but also m the inscription of §ivadeva, 
which Dr Basak has accepted as dated in 318 without any reference to T.dvi’s 
\iew Levi pomts out that in this symbol, the symbol for 5 is attached and 
placed to the left of the symbol for hundred While discussing the Dharam- 
pur inscription he observes'* that ‘ here the element 5 of 500 is exactly similar 
to that of the Khopasi ms , but the sign for the hundred, instead of being 
a double curve, like (English figure) 3 {‘en mcmiere du 3) of Ivhopasi is 
somewhat like (English letter) S turned on its axis {une sorts d's retournS 
sur son axe) It is thus obvious that Dr Basak had a very imperfect ac- 
quamtance witfi, and often took a very distorted view of, Levi’s statements 
and arguments This is most unfortunate, as Dr Basak’s elaborate and 
learned disquisition on tlie chronology of Nepal in a scholarly work is likely 
to be regarded as a good summary of the existing views on the subject, 
particularly by those who are unwilling or unable to consult the orig inal 
writings of the previous scholars I have therefore felt it necessary to discuss 
the pomt at some length 


7 Ibid., pp 73ff 


8 lh%d., p 68. 
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Coming back to the mam question of chronology, it would apprar that 
the solution of the whole problem hmges upon the interpretation of the first 
numencal symbol of the dates m the mscriptions of Sivadeva (who lived m 
the first half of sixth century ad ), read as 500 by Levi, and as 300 by Dr. 
Basak For a few other inscriptions, which are obviously earlier, are dated 
between 386 and 489 ad If the dates of iSivadeva’s inscnptions are taken 
to be 500 to 520, we must agree with L6vr that all the dates form a series 
belonging to one era, and that era must have begun some time about 100 
AD and not impossibly in 110 ad On the other hand if Sivadeva’s 
dates range between 310 and 320 they evidently belonged to the Gupta era 
and the dates of earlier kings, between 386 and 449 ad, must be referred 
to a different era This would most probably be a well-known era like the 
Vikrama era, as suggested by Indraji and endorsed by Dr Basak, or the 
Saka era, for there would then be no adequate grounds for assuming the 
existence of a speaal Nepal era 

L6vi, as noted above, has discussed at length why the particular symbol 
should be read as 500 and not 300 The symbol for 300, he says, is regularly 
formed by adding two strokes to the proper left of the vertical stroke of the 
symbol for lOO As Buhler observes, from 400 onwards the hundred-figures 
are formed by a juxtaposition of the symbol of hundred and the particular 
numerical figure from 4 to 9 L6vi then points out that m the inscnptions 
of Sivadeva the symbol for hundred is like English figure 3 and to this is 
joined another symbol consisting of a vertical line with two strokes attached 
to Its proper left, the lower of which ends in a curve This symbol, according 
to Levi, represents 5, and he supports his view by pointing out a similar 
symbol for 5 in Buhler’s Plate IX, Col VII In his opinion, therefore, the 
two symbols reproduced in Buhier’s PI IX, cols XIII and XIV against 3(X) 
have different connotations, the former meaning 300 and the latter 500 There 
IS undoubtedly a great deal of force in Levi’s arguments, and it is a pity that 
Dr Basak did not discuss the point, but simply todc it for granted that the 
symbol denotes 300 and not 500 It must be admitted, however, that Ldvi’s 
arguments are not convincing In the first place, the symbol in the ligature, 
which he takes for 5, no doubt resembles the symbol for 5 reproduced in 
Buhler’s plate IX, Col VII, but that refers to the Kushan period It has 
no resemblance whatsoever with the symbol for 5 used in Nepal inscriptions, 
e g m the Stele I of Hangaon which is almost a contempiorary record Sec- 
ondly, the ligature representing 400 in Nepal inscriptions shows a full form 
of 100 with the vertical stroke on the proper left, whereas accordmg to I.^vi’s 
theory, this element is dropped in the case of 500 This is, no doubt, a 
jiossible view, and the shortened form of 1(X), reduced to a figure like English 
3, may be due to modifications in course of a century On the other hand 
It IS equally possible to hold that the figure like 3 joined with a stroke to 
a vertical line on the proper left is a modification of the old symbol for 100, 
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SO that with the two strokes, on its proper left, it may be regarded as the 
symbol for 300 The curve noted at the end of one of the strcies may, be 
due to changes in course of the two or three centuries that intervened be- 
tween the two series of records In support of this it may be piointed out 
that the symbol in the Dharampur ms shows a closer resemblance with the 
old symbol for 300 and may represent an intermediate form While there- 
fore, we are unable to agree with Dr Basak that the ‘ symbol for 300 is 
clear and correct’, we find it equally difficult to accept it definitely as 500 
in spite of the authority of Indraji and L6vi behind it No final solution of 
the problem is perhaps possible so long as we do not come across a record in 
which the date is not merely written with the symbol but also actually 
expressed in words Until then we have to be satisfied with a tentative chro- 
nological scheme based upon general historical facts which we next proceed 
to discuss 

It is wdl-known that the list of early kings of Nepal is supplied by a 
number of local chronicles, known as the Vamsdvalis But these cannot 
be accepted as reliable historical data unless supported by more positive 
evidence Fortunately, tne Pasupati temple inscription of king Jayadeva, 
who flourished in the eighth century A D , together with a few other records, 
helps us to check at least a certain section of the Vamsdvalis, and this, for 
the present, must form the starting point m any discussion of the history 
and chronology of Nepal 

The Pasupati temple inscription” begins with an account of the mythical 
kings of solar ongin, from whom was descended Licchavi, the eponymous 
hero of the Licchavi race which we are told ‘ exists even now ’ Passing over 
a spiecified number (which, however, cannot be made out on account of the 
damaged state of the record) of unnamed kings we come to Supuspa bom 
m F*u§papura Twenty-three kings are said to have followed Supu§pa, and 
then came the illustrious Jayadeva Eleven kings, not named, followed, and 
then came Vrsadeva Here for the first time we get a regular list of suc- 
cession of SIX kings ending in Vasantadeva 

It IS extreiT>ely unfortunate that the verse which follows immediately 
after the account of Vasantadeva, cannot be made out in full, as a number 
of letters in the middle have peeled off It begins with the words ‘ Asydntare- 
py-Udayadeva-itt kfUisdjjdta and ends with the name of ‘ Narendradeva ’, 
preceded by ‘ sea ’ But the intervening six letters which undoubtedly brought 
out the relation between the two kings are missing Indraji read these letters 
as ‘ StrayodaSa tata ’ and interpreted the verse so as to mean “ afterwards 
came thirteen (rulers) ^ung from king Udayadeva, and then Narendra- 
deva ” But for this meaning he had to take the preceding word as iMa in 


9 lA. IX, 178. 
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Ihe plural, though his own lithograph and the original ruU>ing clearly* show 
that there is no a-kdra sign after t in jatd As a matter of fact Fleet, who 
had the advantage of consulting the original rubbing of the inscription, says 
that there is no justification at all for the reading ‘ Urayodasa ' He shows 
other good grounds against the reading and concludes with the suggestion 
that the missing letters ‘ contamed nothing but an epithet, or perhaps two, 
of Nanendradeva, and that, so far from thirteen rulers having intervened 
between him and Udayadeva, he was the son of Udayadeva ” L6vi, who 
had a fresh copy of the records prepared for him, agrees with Fleet and says 
that the word jala, which is clear, is followed by two doubtful letters and a 
lacuna of 4 letters corresponding to Indraji’s ‘ irayodasa tata ’ He there- 
fore suggests that we can only read and translate it as follows “ From king 
Udayadeva was born Narendradeva ” ” Dr Basak, without any refer- 
ence to these views, naively suggests, “ An emendation may be! proposed for 
the lacuna after the word ‘ trayodasa ' by means of the word nrpa as an epi 
thet to Narendradeva — thus making the whole of the second line read thus 
jatas = Uayodasa-{nrpas) — ca Narendradevah" so that, ‘ takmg Uayodaia 
as an ordinal ^d not as a cardinal number ’ “ Udayadeva and Dhruvadeva 
( sic evidently an error for Narendradeva ) were respectively the twelfth and 
the thirteenth kings after Vasantadeva ’ '■* Dr Basak evidently believe® 
that ‘ trayodasa ' is clear and definite m the record, and the lacuna only 
begins after it But Indraji’s own lithograph as well as the observations 
of Fleet and L^vi based on independent study of other facsimiles leaves no 
douhk that there is no warrant at all for the reading Irayodasa, taken as 
granted by Dr Basak 

We have, therefore, at least for the present, to dismiss altogether the 
idea that 13 (11 according to Dr Basak) kings intervened between Vasanta- 
deva and Udayadeva The meamng of the expression ‘ asy-dntare ’ which 
connects these two kings cannot be precisely determined but there is little 
doubt, as L6vi has shown,’ that Fleet's reconstruction of the history of the 
period IS hardly acceptable According to Levi Vasantadeva's reign was fol- 
lowed by a critical period m the history of the Licchavi royal family of 
Nepal, involving usurpation of the royal power by Amluvarman and Jiwu- 
gupta, until it was restored by Narendradeva, son of Udayadeva ” Although, 
lacking in conclusive evidence this view appears to be the most satisfactory 
for the present 

The genealogy of the early kings of Nepal, given in the Paiupati temple 

10 ai III, Introd p 187 11 Nepal, II, 162 

12 HNI 281 

13 Fleet placed Manadeva after Sivadeva and Amsuvarman This is so clearly 
opposed to palaiograjAiical and histoncal evidence as shown by Dr L6vi and Dr. 
Basak that it need not be senously considered 

14 Nepal, II, 163. 
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inscription, may thus be represented as follows, with the omission of the my- 
thical kings at the beginning 

1 Jayadeva 


U 11 kings 


13 

Vi! 5 adeva 

1 

14 

1 

Sankaradeva 

1 

15 

1 

Dhannadeva 

1 

16 

1 

Manadeva 

1 

17 

1 

Mahideva 

t 

18 

1 

Vasantadeva 

19 

Udayadeva 


1 (’) 

20 

Narendradeva 


The kings Nos 13-16 are referred to in an mscnption of Manadeva (Iving 
No 16, dated samvat 386 Two other records of Manadeva, dated 307 and 
413,^® and one of Vasantadeva (No 18; dated 435'^ are also known 

During the interval between Nos 18 and 19 ruled several other kings 
whose naitiies are known from epigraphic records First we have Sivadeva 
I and his great Mahasamanta AmSuvarman The latter gradually usurped 
all the royal authority and ruled like an independent king His records are 
dated 30, 32, 34 and one is probably of the year 45 Whether these dates 
are to be referred to the Harja era, beginning m 606 A d , as is generally held, 
or to a Tibetan era commencing in a d 595 as Levi suggests, will be discussed 
later, but there is no doubt that Amsuvarman lived m the second quar- 
ter of the seventh century a d as Hiuen Tsang refers to him as a recent ruler. 

15. Indraji No 1 , Ldvi, No 1 Dr Basak refers to this mscnption as frag- 
mentary (HNI 242) ignormg the fact that the concluding lines which could not 
be read by Indraji were restored by Wvi 
,16 L^vi No. II, Indraji No 2 


17 Indraji No 3 
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Two Other kings who followed Sivadeva and Amsuvarman, namely, Ji^nu- 
gupta and Sivadeva II, are known from records dated respectively in the 
years 48 and 119. There is no doubt that these dates are to be referred to 
the same era as is used m Arasuvarman’s records 

Sivadeva II is the son of Narendradeva who has been identified by all 
scholars with king No 20 in the genealogical list given above Ldvi also 
refers to Chinese accounts according to which Narendradeva was on the 
throne in or about 643 AD'® He must have thus a fairly long reign cover- 
ing nearly half a century His grandson Jayadeva II issued a record dated 
in year 153 of the era used by Amsuvarman, and thus Naiendradeva, his son 
and grandson, together, must have ruled for a century or more 

The Chuvese accounts tell us that the father of Narendradeva was re- 
moved from the throne by his younger brother, and Narendradeva was con- 
sequently forced to fly to Tibet This, as well as the usurpation of Amsu- 
varman and Iisnugupta who did not belong to the Licchavi family, indicates 
internal troubles One of the Vatnsdvalis also refers to an invasion of the 
Kiratas who ruled over the kingdom for some time 

Evidently this troublesome penod is indicated by the author of the 
Pasupati temple inscription when after refemng to a regular succession of 
SIX kings up to Vasantadeva he suddenly goes at a jump to Narendradeva, 
son of Udayadeva He does not say, as he did on two previous occasions, 
that he is passing over or leaving out of account a number of specified kings, 
but simply draws a veil after the reign of Vasantadeva and lifts it again with 
the accession of Narendradeva 

It is a reasonable presumpticHi, therefore that the period of interval 
between Vasantadeva and Narendradeva saw the disappearance of authority, 
at least for all practical purposes, of the Licchavi dynasty The eipigraphic 
records have preserved the name of the Licchavi king Sivadeva, who was 
either removed or whose power was reduced to a phantom early in the seventh 
century a d by his great vassal Amsuvarman A little more light is perhaps 
thrown on this period by the Varnsavatis 

The different VamsavaVis agree in their account of the first 28 kings of 
the Licchavi dynasty What is more important, they correctly give the 
names and order of succession of kings Nos 13-18 mentioned in the Pasu- 
pati temple ins It also mentions one Jayavamian early in the list From 
such alternatives as Sivavarman or iSivadevavarman given in the same list, 
this Jayavarman may be equated with Jayadeva (No 1) of the PaSupati 

18 For the inscriptions referred to m this para, cf the list in HNI 248 ff. 

19 Nepal, II, 164 On p 162 L4vi puts the date as 645 Dr Basak places 
Narendradeva about 690 ad (,HNl 285) without any reference to the Chinese ein- 
dence cited by L4vi. 
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Ins though the VamSavaHs put 13 kings in the intervening period, instead 
of 11 as mentioned in the latter This close resemblance of the Vamiavalis 
with the epigraphic records certainly gives Iheir account of the Licchavi 
kings an authentic character, and it would not be unreasonable, therefore, 
‘o seek light from them regarding the period following Vasantadeva 

The three successors of Vasantadeva are named in all the Vamsdvalis 
as Udayadeva, Manadeva and Guoakamadeva Levi refers to a record, with 
characters resembling those of Vasantadeva, which contains the first part of 
a name ‘ Yuvardjoda ’ and which he reasonably restores to Yuvardjodaya- 
deva 1 e prince Udayadeva The same scholar also suggests that king Gaaia- 
deva, mentioned in a record of the same period is the same as Gurjakama- 
deva who is mentioned as the second king after Udayadeva m the Vamid- 
vali 

All the Vamsdvalis agree in naming the next three kings as Sivadeva, 
Narendradeva and Bhimadev'a After that there is some difference Accord- 
ing to three of them the next two kings were Visnudeva and Visvadeva, and 
the son-in-law of the latter, Amsuvarman, founded the Thakuri dynasty 
Another Vamsuvall, however, says, that during the reign of Bhimadcva- 
varman, the Ahrs, who ruled over Nepal before the Licchavis, reconquered 
the country, and after three of them had ruled, ■Sivadevavarman restored the 
Licchavi authority and was follow-ed by Amsuvarman 

The discrepancy in the VamsdvaCts is perhaps due to the political troubles 
through which Nepal passed at this time, and it is not easy to reconcile the 
varying accounts Curiously enough, the name of the three Ahir kings, 
Vi?nugupta, Kisnugupta and Bhumigupta, all end in Gupta, and we know 
from epigraphic records that one Jimugupta certainly ruled immediately 
after Am^varman Although, therefore, the Ahir invasion is passed over 
in three VamsdvaUs, there may be some histoncal truth in it It is, how- 
cwr, just possible, that the Ahir rulers did not all precede, but followed, or 
were partly contemporary to, the last Licchavi rulers named in the Vamsd- 
volis Levi’s suggestion that Visvadcvavarman of the three Vamsdvalis is 
identical with iSivadevavarman of the other Vamsdvali, is eminently reason- 
able,^^ as both are said to be followed by Amsuvarman The fact that the 
name of this king is definitely known to be ^ivadeva from epigraphic record 
gives this solitary Vamsdvali, which names him, and refers to the Ahira in- 
vasion, a more authentic character than the rest Now the three Vathidvalis, 
which omit all references to Ahir invasion, name Visnudeva as the successor 
of Bhimadeva, whereas the other VamsdvaR names the first Ahir king who 
succeeded Bhimadeva as Vi§nugupta It may be suggested, therefore, that 
these two, Viwudeva and Vi?ipugupta, were identical and his name shall 
be removed ftam the succession list of Licchavi kings In other words he 


20 Nepal II, 120-1. 


21 Ibid , 92, 122 


22. Ibid, 124. 
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reigned over a part of Nepal at the same time as Sivadevai who ultimately 
defeated him or his successor 

Thus on the strength of the Vamsdvalis we may make a provisicaial list 
of the successors of Vasantadeva as follows — 

1 Udayadeva 

2 Manadeva (II) 

3 Guinak&madeva (Ganadeva’) 

4 Sivadeva 

5 Narendradeva 

6 Bhimadeva 

7 Sivadeva [Ahir invasion] 

8 Am^uvarman (founder of the Thakuri dynasty) 

It IS known from the inscriptions that Sivadeva (No 7) was a semor 
contemporary of Amsuvarman Levi has made a suggestion that the kings 
named Sivadeva, le Nos 4 and 7 of the above list, were really one and 
the same person, and Nos 5 and 6 did not really rule, but their names were 
preserved as mere links for tracing the succession of future kings He points 
out that three VamsdvaUs represent No 4 as a king of considerable import- 
ance, mention many legends about him and refer in detail to his numerous 
religious endowments On the other hand, Sivadeva, who ruled immediately 
before Amsuvarman, is known from epigraphic records to have made a large 
number of religious endowments Indeed no other king of Nepal is kne^vn 
to have issued so many grants of this kind This argument,^^ no doubt, 
contams a great deal of force, but against this has to be placed the unani- 
mous testimony of all the Vamsdvalis which separate the two kings bearing 
the name Sivadeva 

It would thus appear that we can reasonably regard the interval bet 
ween Vasantadeva and Sivadeva— Amsuvarman as occupied by the reign of 
SIX (or according to Levi three) kings Now Sivadeva lived in the first half 
of the seventh century a d , and a record of Vasantadeva is dated 435 samval 
Interpreting this date by the Vikrama and Saka eras, the interval between 
the two would respectively be about 250 and 115 years There can be hardly 
any question that the latter is a more reasonable period of interval than the 
former Accordingly, at the present state of our knowledge, it would be 
most reasonable to refer the dates in the records of Manadeva and Vasanta- 
deva to the iSaka era As regards the special Licchavi era of 110 ad, sug- 
gested by Ldvi, It is only 33 years later than the Saka era, and it would not 
materially affect our conclusions so far as the dates of Vasantadeva and Ins 
predecessors are concerned Only, if we read the date of Sivadeva’s record 
as 500 -I- X Levi’s suggestion becomes a more probable one, though the Saka 
era would not be altogether unsuitable even in that case 


23 Ilnd, 123-4 
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Bhagawanlal Indraji referred the dates of Manadeva and Vasantadeva 
to Vikrama era, and this view has been endorsed by Dr. R. G Basak. Both 
were no doubt influenced by the presumption, now proved to be without 
a basis, that thirteen or eleven unnamed kings after Vasantadeva preceded 
Narendradeva There is, however, cwie important fact in favour of the 
Vikrama samvat which was unknown to Indraji and has been overlooked by 
Dr Basak Reference has already been made to the Kisipidi inscription 
dated 449 which refers to an intercalary Asadha month L6vi’s theory of 
the Licchavi era of 110 ad was mainly based on this data, as there was an 
intercalary A$adha month in 559 ad It appears, however, from the astrono- 
mical tables supplied ty L D S Pillai that there was an intercalary A^d4ha 
in 449 Vikrama samvat current, but not m 449 Saka current or expired 
But considering how often such astronomical data have played tricks in chro- 
nological calculations in the past, it is difficult to regard this as a conclusive 
evidence, when it is in conflict with the results obtained from general histori- 
cal study When we remember that we are dealing with a period before 
Aryabhata introduced a regular system in astronomical calculations, and the 
many unknown factors involved such as the error of calculations, wrong or 
different system followed in different localities, etc . it would not perhaps 
be wise in regarding the astronomical data as a deasive factor in chronologi- 
cal considerations As an instance m point we may cite the inscription of 
Amiuvarman dated 34 which refers to an intercalary Pau^a Fleet, who re- 
ferred this date to Ilarsa era, justified his theory by pointing out that ‘ there 
was a mean intercalation of Pau^a’ in ad 640='* L^vi on the other hand 
held that this intercalary Pau^a could only occur in 629 a d == But accord- 
ing to the Table X of S Pillai’s Indian Chronology, the latest authoritative 
treatise on the subject, there was no intercalary Pau^a either in 629 or in 
640 AD As a matter of fact, according to Pillai, instead of therei being an 
intercalary Pausa there was a Pau$a ksaya le no Pau^a month at all in 
629 A d Nevertheless these astronomical facts should be borne in mind and 
considered by persons competent to form an authoritative opinion on thent 

It would appear from what has been said above that the facts so far 
known make it very unlikely that the earlier dates should be referred to 
the Vikrama samvat, and that there are no adequate grounds for referring 
them to a special Licchavi era 

For the present, therefore, we may accept as the most reasonable assumpi- 
tion, that the lecords of Manadeva and Vasantadeva are dated mj the Saka 
era 

Ttie reign of Manadeva would accordingly cover the period 464 to 491 
A D with a few years more, perhaps, both at the beginning and at the end 
This is the period when the decline of the Gupta empire! let loose the forces 
of political disintegration in N India Thia fits in with the warlike acti- 


24 ClI III, Introd p 179 


25 74 1894, Part II, p 62 
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vities of Manadeva referred to m his records It is interesting to recall in 
this connection that a Maukhan king (either TSvaravarman or Ilanavarman) 
and the Later Gupta king Jivitagupta I are said to have fought against some 
enemies in the Himalaya region It is not unlikely that they fought against 
the Licchavi kings of Nepal early in the sixth century a d and we may well 
believe in that case that Manadeva had already established a strong political 
authonty in Nepal which proved a menace to the safety of the neighbouring 
regions in the south 

We may thus offer the following tentative chronology of the Liccliavi 
kings of Nepal up to the usurpatiMi of Amsuvarman 
1 Jayadeva {2nd century ad) 

2 . 1 


Sll kinga (3rd and 4th centuries ad ) 


13 

Vr^deva 

1 




14 

1 

Sankaradeva 

1 

> c 

400-460 A D 

15 

1 

Dharmadeva _ 

1 




16 

1 

Manadeva 

1 

c 

460-495 A D 

17. 

1 

Mahideva 

c 

495-510 A D 

18 

1 

Vasantadeva 

1 

c 

510-520 A D 

^9 

I 

Udayadeva 

1 


-1 


20 

1 

Manadeva II 

1 




21 

1 

Gunakamadeva 

(Ganadeva) 

1 


520-610 

22 

1 

Sivadeva (^) 

1 




23 

1 

Narendradeva ( 

1 




24 

1 

Hiitnadeva (’) 


- 


25 

1 

Sivadeva acc 

c 

610 AD. 


Daughter = Amsuvarman (Usurper) 
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The date of Am^uvarman’s usurpation offers another intriguing problem 
in Nepal chronology His charters are dated in the years 30, 32, 34 and 39 
An inscription, referring to him as the reigning king, contains a date of 
which the decimal figure is certainly 40 but the unit figure has been doubt- 
fully read as 4 or 5 It is obvious that these dates cannot be referred to 
either the Vikrama or &ika era or to the Licchavi era, proposed by L^vi 
The view generally accepted is that these dates are to be referred to the Harsa 
era But, as Levi has pointed out,-® there are serious difficulties in the way 
of accepting this theory In the first place while there is no positive evi- 
dence that Har§a ever conquered Nepal, the Chinese accounts leave no doubt 
that Tibet at this time exercised suzerainty over that country, and it was 
consequently detached from Indian politics Secondly, the tlieory is m con- 
flict with the positive statement of Hiuen Tsang that Amsuvarman was dead 
before he visited Nepal For, according to the theory of Harsa era Amsu- 
varman was alive even after 646 A D , while Hiuen Tsang visited these parts 
in about 637 ad In order to get rid of this difficulty it has been suggested 
that Hiuen Tsang did not actually visit Nepal but based his account on re- 

f 

ports which were either inaccurate or misunderstood by him But this ex- 
planation cari hardly be regarded as satisfactory, particularly as we have no 
definite evidence of the Harsa era being used in Nepal Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement runs as follows®® — 

“ The king is a kshatnya and belongs to the family of Licchavas His 
mind IS well-informed and he is pure and dignified in character He has a 
sincere faith m the law of Buddha Lately there was a king called Amsu- 
varman who was distinguished for his learning and ingenuity He himself 
had composed a work on sounds iSahda-vidya) , he esteemed learning and 
respected virtue, and his reputation was spread everywhere” 

I have quoted this at length just to show that Hiuen Tsang’s account 
of the two kings of Nepal is not a mere scrappy hearsay report, but gives 
some personal details Even assuming that he did not visit Nepal personally 
— though tliere is nothing to justify this view— there is nothing to indicate 
that he had not a fairly accurate account of the country His detailed des- 
criptions of the physical features and climate of the country, the manners 
of the people and the religious establishments imply that he either visited 
the country or had detailed and faithful account of it from others During 
his tour in the neighbouring region tuid long residence at Nalanda he must 
have come across persons resident in Nepal and competent to give him relia- 
ble information To disregard Hiuen Tsang’s testimony would, therefore, 
be a mere gratuitous assumption, m order to upholdl a theory which is not 
supported by any positive evidence Besides, as we shall see later, other 


26 Nepal, II 152 
28 Beal — Records, II. 81 


27 lA XIII, 422 
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Chinese Texts indirectly corroborate Hiuen Tsang by menticxnng Narendra- 
deva as king of Nepal c 643 A D 

S Levi, the only eminent scholar who has refused to accept the theory 
of Har$a era. has offered a solution of his own An inscription of Am^- 
varman, dated 34, refers to an intercalary Pau^a month, and L^vi, as stated 
above, shows by astronomical calculation that this year corresponds to the 
year 629-30 ad The starting point of the era used by AmSuvainnan would 
thus fall in the ytear 595 a d and Levi suggests that this waa probably the 
epoch of a Tibetan era commemorating either the accession of Strong- tsan or 
the birth of his son Srong-tsan-Gampo As both these Tibetan kings un- 
doubtedly exercised suzerainty over Nepal, such a theory is qmte a reasonable 
one But its chief drawback is the fact that we have no knowledge of any 
such Tibetan era, and until its existence is proved by indefiendent evidence 
Levi’s theory cannot command general acceptance 

S Levi has cited authentic Chinese evidence to show that the Chinese 
embassy which visited Magadha in 643 a d , passed through Nepal and was 
received with • honour by its king Narendradeva This shows that 
Amsuvarman had ceased to reign before that date It thus confirms the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang and renders untenable the theory that Ain4uvar- 
man’s dates are to be referred to the Harsa era At the same time Levi s 
own theory of the Tibetan era of 595 A D hardly fits in with it For we have 
an inscription of Jisnugupta, who succeeded to the powers and authority of 
Amiuvarman. dated in the year 48 In this record Ji5nugupta acknowledged 
Bhattaraka-raja Dhruvadeva as his lord-paramount In another record, the 
date of which is lost, he refers to Bhatlaraka Manadeva as evidently occupy- 
ing the same position A third inscription of Ji^nugupta, without date, does 
not mention any of these kings but refers to his augmenting victorious reign 
It 19 a reasonable assumption that these three records indicate the gradual 
advance in the position and status of Ji$nugupta We may consequently 
hold that Jiisinugupta began his reign about the year 48, acknowledging the 
nominal suzerainty, first of the Licchavi king Dhruvadeva, and next of 
Manadeva, and ended by discarding altogether such an unnecessary para- 
pharnelia and reigning absolutely in his own name Ji$nugupta may thus 
be presumed to have ruled for some years after the year 48 Now there can 
be no question that this date refers to the same era as was used by Amiu 
varman According to Ldvi’s theory this date corresponds to 643 ad We 
may reasonably hold that Ji^ugupta’s reign was extended at least a few 
years beyond 643 A d But according to the Chinese evidence cited by Ldvi 

29 Nepal, II, 154 30 llrtd . 164 

31 Dr Basak who refers the dates of Amsuvarman t ' the Harsa era is 
altogether silent about the theory of Ldvi and of the Chinese evidence referred to 
by him 
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himself, Narendradeva was the king of Nepal m 643 a d. This considerably 
weakens the theory that the dates in the charters of Amsuvarman and Jismu- 
gupta are to be referred to a Tibetan era commencing in 595 A D 

We may also consider the possibility that the date in Atnsuvarman’s 
charter are his own regnal years and that the reckoning was continued by 
his successors This is a quite reasonable and probable view, but is rejected 
by S Ldvi®2 on two grounds , first, that no record earlier than the 30th year 
IS known, and secondly that as the Hangaon Stela inscnption of Ajm^uvar- 
man, dated year 30, refers to some details of his coronation, the era can 
hardly commemorate his own accession. The objections cannot, however, 
be regarded as decisive The first is a mere negative evidence Asl regards 
the second, the inscription merely refers to ‘ abhi^eka-hasti ’ and ‘ abkt?e- 
ka^va’ in general terms, and although probable, it is by no means certain 
that the details of the donations m the record refer to the items of his own 
coronation So the possibility of the dates of Amsuvarman’s charters being 
his own regnal years cannot be altogether dismissed It is not necessary to 
suppose that Amsuvarman deliberately founded a new era As often hap 
pened, it is possible that the reckoning of his regnal years was continued by 
his successors and thus an era grew into being 

Another possibility must also be kept in view The Nepal Samval, 
an era even now m use, commenced from 879-80 ad, and, in the absence 
of any autlientic information or even reliable tradition explaining its origin, 
it has been suggested by Levi that the epoch of the new era might simply 
be the new year after the completion of 800 years of the iSaka era In other 
words, they simply left out the hundreds at the commencement of the 9th 
century of the iSaka erai. If this theory be accepted, we may hold that some- 
thing similar might have taken place after the lapse of the first five hundred 
years of the Saka era AmSuvarman’s known dates might, therefore, be treated 
as 530 to 545 of the Saka era corresponding to 608-623 ad which would 
agree with Hiuen Tsang's statement that the king died some time before his 
visit to Nepal (c 637 a d ) We must, however, bear in mind that the 
dates of Sivadeva and Jayadeva II, viz years 119 and 145 are also evidently 
dated in the same era and it is, therefore, necessary to suppose that though 
after 500 Saka the hundreds were omitted, the reckoning was continued un- 
interrupted for the next three centuries, until the new Nepal Samvat came 
into use in the 9th century, and the same continuous reckoning was again 
adopted and has continued uptil now 

On the whole it must be admitted that none of these theories about the 
interpretation of the dates of Am^varman’s charters can be regarded as 
oonvinang But the theory of Har§a era, which is now generally favoured, 


32 Nepal, II, 152-3 


33 Tbid, 179 ff 
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appears to be the least satisfactory, as it is contradicted by known facts 
deduced from Hiuen Tsang's narrative and the Chinese annals. The theory 
of regnal years seems to be least open to objection at the present state of 
our knowledge. Neverthdess it would be unwise to lay stress on, far less 
to adopt defimtely, any one of the above theories For the present we must 
rest content with the information supq>lied by Hiuen Tsang that Aihiuvar- 
man’s reign ended immediately or shortly before 637 A o , when the pilgrim 
probably visited Nepal, or 642-3 aj) when he visited E India for the last 
time 

In concluding this long dissertation we must admit that it has not been 
jxiesible to achieve much by way of positive results, but the main problem 
and the various issues arising out of it have been placed in clear perspective, 
and all the theories, specially those of L6vi, which are very important but 
evidently little known to Indian scholars, have been fully explained and 
properly examined This, it may be confidently hoped, would facilitate the 
future study of the history and chronology of Nepal 
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By 

Dr HIRANANDA SASTRI, M a , mol, d lttt 

Gulenas form a chief clan of the old Katoch rulers of Kangra, the 
famous histone stronghold of the “Tngartta’' territory of the Punjab One 
of the heroic rajas of this Tngartta, namely, Susarmachandra, figures in the 
Mahabharata as fighting on behalf of the inveterate E>uryodhana against 
the PSmdavas Who built this stronghold and when, we do not know 
Tradition ascribes it to divine agency probably on account of its impreg- 
nability and great age Nagarakota is an antique name of it and Kangara, 
a comparatively modem appellation designating not only the fortress but 
the whole district, so called after the fortress The connotation of this 
term is obscure just as is that of Katoch To etymologist these terms as 
Kan-gadha ( the head or chief fort) and Kate-uchcha ( foremost in the 
army ) will be too pedantic for acceptance This stronghold of Kangra 
played an important role in the history of the India of the Mohammadan 
epoch and a patriotic Hindu cannot but mourn its fall to the invader ii 
nind hi min Hit hul Nagarakota ki, is rand hi men jdta rahB Somanatha bhl 

The Gulenas left the parental stronghold viz Kangra and settled in 
Guler, which is about a day’s journey from it, in the 15th centuiy of the 
Chnstian era They were called after this locality in accordance with the 
usual custom of taking names from the place of residence as, for example, 
Pathamya from Pathdna or Pvatishthana, Dogra from Duggar (ancient 
Dvigarlta ), or Balauria from Balaur 

Dunng my ofiilcial tours in the district of Kangra, I visited Haripur, 
the capital of Guler, and made the acquaintance of Raja Raghunatha Sin- 
gha, the late ruler of the locality He very kindly showed me his valuable 
collection of paintings chiefly consisting of the portraits of his ancestors 
and allowed me to have them photographed for the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Northern Circle, Lahore One of these portraits is believed to 
represent a Guleria chief who was considered a charming personality, so 
much so that the members of a Mughal harem, so goes the story, expressed 
a desire to see him He was consequently taken to their august presence 
but, unfortunately for him, blindfolded ' These paintings are not yet 
published and it is highly desirable that they are brought out for the use 
of scholars interested in the pictorial art and history of India The said 
Raja allowed me the use of the Dtlipceranjim, the only manuscript copy of 
which lay in his possession This valuable piece gives an interesting ac- 
count of the Guleria chiefs and I noticed its contents in the Journal of The 
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Punjab Historical Society many years ago At the same time I was able 
to get a few pictures of ndyikds and ragtms, some of which I have publish- 
ed already 

Kangra gave birth to many beautiful pictures now lying scattered in 
several museums and various collections, official or private Consequently, 
these paintings are known to be the product of the school termed after 
Kangra. Guler is a part of Kasgra and a number of paintings have been 
found here Whether the Guleria chiefs had their own chiteras ( i e chit- 
rakdras ) or not, is not known for certain, but pnncipal rulers of these hill 
states had them as a rule and Kangra must have had them too, for I myself 
saw the descendants of a famous painter of Kangra, namely, Sajanu, about 
the time of the well known seismic catastrophe of 1905 when I was there, 
and collected many khakds from the family In all probability the paintings 
of Kangra were indebted to the U studs who gave us the Mughal pamtings 
too well known to mention here 

Kangra paintings are usually m the profile and the painters who 
wrought them did not come out successful m their efforts to depict the full 
face These paintings are known for their technique, brilliancy, colour and 
line The best ones are undoubtedly good illustrations of exquisiteness and 
are well featured and proportioned The Gulena paintings are hkewise 
There is no need to differentiate them from the Kangra school The portraits 
of the Gulerias which I have seen display all these charactenstics and reflect 
great credit on the ustads who made them as well as the patrons who 

encouraged them The said collection of the ruler mentioned above had, 

besides portraits, paintings of ragtnis, nSytkds, flowers, deities and other 
subjects They all require special treatment in a separate volume 

Two of these paintings which have not been published before and 

are masterpieces of the Kangra Art, are reproduced here in token of my 
great appreciation of the devotion to the muse of the history' and art of 
ancient India which the scholar to whom this volume is being presented has 
been evincing all along One of them I call ‘Expectancy’ and the other 
‘ Etelusion ’ Both these pictures of the Kangra qulam are remarkably well 
drawn and exquisite The colouring is excellent, the pose of the figures, 
very expressive, and the drapery fine and smart, so much so that the dress 
IS visibly transparent the velvety bodice with its colour is clear under the 
dupatta The rest of the dress and also the face, are executed with equal 
delicacy The background of the lady expecting her lover at the dead of 
night is wonderfully exhibited and with the streak of lightmng that the 
ustdd has cleverly put in, forms a shaking contrast to the charming figure 
The other picture, VipralabdkS ('Delusion’), depicts equally successfully 
the state of mind of the bewitched lady and, inadentally, brings to our 
thought the forlorn state to which tWs superb art of Kangra has now dwindled 
with hardly any hope of revival, as those who wrought them did not come out 
successful in their efforts to depict the full face 
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Two of these paintings which have not been published before and are 
masterpieces of the Kangra qalam, are reproduced below in token of my ap- 
preciation of the devotion which Dr B C. Law has all along been evmcing 
to the cause of Indology As I have said before, both are remarkably exqui- 
site and well-posed In ‘ Expectancy ’ the drapery is visibly transparent The 
bodice does not hide the beauty of the figure it covers and the skirt is clear 
under the deep blue gossamer dupatta The rest of the dress and also the face 
and person, are executed with equal delicacy This portrayal of the lady 
waiting for her lover amidst the brewing storm at the dead of mght, is stnk- 
ingly effective The streak of lightning that the ustdd has cleverly put in to 
lessen the dark intensity of the mght, vividly brings out the contrast between 
the charming lady, her jewelry, her drapery, her lovely features and graceful 
form, and the dim, weird background 

The Viprdabdhd (‘Delusion’) is apparently a portrayal of the idea 
contaimng in the following verse from the Gita-Govinda 

wwynsii gf^qm nuL t 

Lord Krishna has suddenly disappeared leaving Radha in' bewilderment 
Thinking that the Lord is hidden m the flowery tree, she stands holding the 
blossoming branch in her hand, sighing for the vanished lover This picture 
IS in softer tints harmoniously, but just as delicately, used and is an equally 
successful depiction of the state of mind of the bewitched lady 

Both paintings serve to illustrate the high degree of perfection that the 
superb pictonal art of Kangra had reached and we cannot but regret the 
forlorn state to which it has now dwindled, with hardly any hope of revival 
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VEDIC PLANTS 

By 

Dr GIRIJAPRASANNA MAJUMDAR, msc phd, fni 
Introduction 

The Vedic Indicins were a civilized people They settled down to 
pastoral life, and evolved working knowledge of the things that formed their 
immediate environment and plants formed one such environment in order 
to utilize them to the best of their advantage They lived in villages, towns 
and cities, in fixed dwellings and houses which were furnished with simple 
furniture Their food and dnnk ingredients consisted mainly of cereals,*, 
pulses, fruits, soma and other plants and plant products which they culti- 
vated in fields' and gardens The Vedas bring the Vedic man and woman ^ 
before us perfectly well dressed, caring for dress and creating an art for dress- 
making, washing, etc Boats and chariots were their mam conveyances for 
water and land transport, and their trade and cwnmerce flourished with plant 
products as the chief merchandise, and even ma^ and kr^ruda wtere used as 
some sort of currency for exchange and barter They developed agnculture, 
arbon-horticulture, sylviculture, etc and enjoyed their leisure hours in play- 
ing dice or in cultivating music, both vocal and instrumental They made 
utensils, war weapons, agricultural implements, and also practised medicine 

All these required a knowledge of plants and plant products It is rightly 
said that ‘ utilitanan side gave the first impetus to the saentific study of | 
Botany ’ At this early stage Descriptive Botany, or the External Monrfio- 
logy as It is called, and some knowledge of nursing and mamtenance of 
growth of plants (rudimentary knowledge of plant physiology), became neces- 
sary for the proper identification of plants and thdir successful cultivation, 
particularly so when their number became unusually large An account of 
their achievement in this line will be given elsewhere 

In the present contnbution an attempt has been made to make a list, 
identify as far as practicable and classify the plants occurring m the Vedic 
literature as contemplated and enumerated by Macdonell and Keith in their 
classical work, the Vedtc Index 

2 Identification 

The trees, shrubs, herbs and other plants mentioned m the Vedic lite- 
rature are enumerated below m an aljtobetic order with their Latm syno- 
nyms, distnbuticm and uses : 
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Vedtc name 

Latin Synonym 
and Family 

Ref in Vedtc bteraiure 

Distribution 
and uses 

1 Abaya 

1 Brasaca yuncea 
( =napus), 
seeds dark , 

2 B alba, seeds 

white (Crua- 

fers) 

A V IV 35, 5 (Whitney, 
292). used against super- 
natural agencies 

Cultivated in In- 
dia, white ones 
cultivated atFe- 
rozepore in the 
Punjab 

Oil, medicine 

2 Adara 

Zingiber officinale 
(Zingiberaceae) 

A, V iv, 35, 5 (Whitney 
207 , Zimmer 70 , Weber, 
18, 138) 

Throughout the 

warmer parts of 
India 

Medicine, spice 

3 Adhyanda 

1 Mucana prun- 

ens (L^iumi- 

nosse) 

2 Phyllanthus 
unnana 

3 P nimri 

j Euphorbncaceac 

SaL Br xiii, 8, 1, 16 , men- 
tioned with many other 
plants 

From the Himala- 
ya^ in the {dams 
to Oylon, As- 
sam, Burma etc 
— hotter parts 

of India 
Medicinal 

4 AjaijTigi 

1 Odina Wodiar 
(Anacaroia 
cese) 

2 Gymneraa 
Sylvestre 

(Asclepiadaceae) 

A V iv 37 , prescribed as 
demon destroyer 

• Hotter parts of 
India from ex- 
treme N W 
along the foot 
of the Hima- 
laya, ascending 
to 4(XX) ft, to 
Assam eastwards 
Wood, medicine 

5 Ala 

Weed of cornfield 

A V VI 16, 3 


6 Alabu, Alapu 

Lagenana Vulgaris 
( Cucurbitaceae) 

A V vm, 10, 29, 30, XX, 
130 ,12. olapK Malt 
Sam iv 2, 13 , vessfel made 
of it 

Indigenous in In- 
dia 

Vegetable, fruit 

and utensils 

7 Alasala 

Grain creeper 

A. V vj 16, 4 


8. Amala, Ama- 
laka 

Phyllanthus emb- 
lica 

( Euphorbiacea; ) 

Jaim Up Br i, 38, 6 , 
Chand Up. vii, 3, 1 
(Vamalaka) 

Throughout tropi- 
cal & sub-tnopn- 
cal India, wild 
or planted 
Medtanal, fruit 

9 Amula 

1 Glorioeia superba 
(Liliacea) 

2 Cascata sp 

( Convolvula- 
ceje) 

A V V 32 4 , the plant 
IS described as rootless. 

I consider it a cascata sp 
which IS ccwimon in the 
Indus Plain , used for 
poisoning arrows 

Throughout tropi- 
cal India, from 
N W Himala- 
yas to Assam 
ascending up to 
5000 ft 

Poison 

10 

Nymphaea alba 
(Nymphaiacea:) 

A V IV, 35, 5, 17, 16, 
edible i^ant leaf and root 
egg-shaped In the Ihp)- 
palapada ed Pauii>darika 
IS mentioned in its place 

Kashmir, Sibena, 
Europe 

Flower, personal 
decoration, edi- 
bles 
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Vet/tc name 

Latin Synonym 
and Family 

Ref tn VedK literature 

Distribution 
and uses ^ 

11 Aflu (cina) 

Paiucum milia- 

ceum (Grami- 
neae) 

Vaj Sam xviii, 12 , Bfhad 
Up VI 3, 13 

Cultivated or natu- 
ralised through- 
out the hotter 
parts of India 
grains white 

Food grains, fod- 
der diet 

12 ^iSmarga 

Adiyranthfis as- 
pera (Amaran- 
taceae) 

A. V IV, 7, 6 , 18, 7 , 19, 
4 , vii, 6, 2 , Vaj Sam 
XXXV, 11 , Taitt Br i, 7, 
8, 1 , Sat Br v, 2, 4, 14 , 
xiu, 8, 4, 4 , Nirukta, iv, 
17. 2 

Tropical Asia, Af- 
nca, Baludus- 
tan 

Medicinal, ntucd 

13 Aparajitd 

1 

Clitona temata 
(Leguminoseae) 

A. V 11 , 27, 3 , for prospe- 
rity and long life 

Tropical zone from 
the Himalayas 
to Ceylon, Bur- 
ma, etc. 

Spell, amulet 

14 Arka 

1 

1 

Calotropis gigan- 
tea ( Aadepia- 
daceae) j 

A V. VI, 72, 1 , Sat Br ix, 
1, 1, 4 9 , arka-parpa, 
arka pala», i, 2, 3 , 12, 
13 

Throughout India, 
ascending to 

3000 ft in the 
Himalayas, from 
the Pimjab to 
Assam, drier 

places. 

Medtctnal 

15 Aralu 

Oroxylum indjcum 
(Bignonaacese) 

A V XX, 131, 17 , m R V 
It IS said that axle of 
chariot was sometimes 
made of its wood 

From the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon 
up to 3000 ft. 
Timber, medicmal 

15. Aratald 

Araiu 

1 Prosopis spia- 
gera ( suggested 
by Weber) 

2 Acacia Sutna 
(Leguminoseae) 

A. V IV, 37, 6 

The Ihinjab, Sind, 
Western Penin- 
sula 

Timber, Fuel. 

17 Anindhati 

= Sahadevi 

• 

Sida cordifoha 

S rhombifoha 
(Malvaceae) 

A V IV, 2, 1 , V 5, 5, 9 , 
VI, 59, 1, 2 , vii, 7, 16 , 
XIX, 1 , healing pro- 

pertisi, as febnfuge, in- 
creased milk of cow, pro- 
tection of cattle tA. V 
VI, 59, 1), dimber, hav- 
ing stem, of golden 
colour, (A. V V, 5, 5.7), 
also called silid, and 
IdksS appears to have 
been a product of it 
(Whitney's notes on A V 
iv, 12). 

Tropical and sub- 
ti^cal India 

Medicinal, MUk 
producing. Sour- 
ce of LakfS 

1 
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Vedfc name 

Latin Synonym 
and Family 

_ 

Ref. m Vedie Ulerature. 

1 

Distribution 
and uses 

IS. Mmagandbi 

j 

Withania somni- 
fera (Solana- 

ceae) 

Sat Br xiii, 8, 1, 16 

Throughout drier 
subtropical In- 
dia, west Hm- 
dustan 

Medicinal 

vlB Ailvattha 

Ficus religiosa 

(urticaceas) 

R. V 1 , 164, 20 , vessels 
made of Aivattha. R. V 
X, 97, 5 , tree, A. V. in, 
6, 1 , IV, 32 4 , hardwood 
for kmdlmg fire, A. V 
VI, 11, 1 , SaL Br. xi, 5, 
1 13 , starts life as an epi- 
phyte on Khadira, some- 
times strangles it A V 
in. 6 ; Its bemes eaten 
by birds, R V i, 164 
20 20 , described as 

crested ones’ (sikhawfin) 
A V VI, 374 

One of India's 
greatest trees, 
wild m the sub- 
Himalayan for- 
ests 

Religious 

20 Alvavila 
A^vavara 

Saccharum spon- 
taneum 

(Graramea) 

Mait Sam lu, 7, 9 , Kath 
Sam xxiv, 8 , Kapi^tlia 
Sam xxxvm, 1 , Sat Br. 
ui, 4 1, 7 

India, Ceylon etc , 
warm region of 
old world 

21. A^vavati 

One of the four 
pnnapal medi- 
cmal plants can- 
not be identified 

R V X, 97, 7 


22. Auh^gandhi 

Fragrant plant 

A V. iv, 57, 3, mentioned 
along with Guggulu and 
NaiadI as fragrant plants 


23. Avaka 
(aquatic 

plant) 

Blyxa oryzetorum 
the only speaes 
that grows in 
Kashmir Its 

later name ts 
Kuvala identi- 
cal with Sipala 
Saivala is Blyxa 
gnffithu, not 

found in the 
F^jab slpala 

IS mentioned in 
Aiva. Gr Sutra 
11, 8 , IV, 4 
(Hydrochandea;) 

A. V vui, 7, 9, 37, 8-10, 
Taitt Sam iv, 6, 1 1 , 
v, 4, 2, 1 , 4, 3 , Vaj 
Sam xvu, 4 , xxv, 1 , 
Mail Sam ii, 10, 1 , Sat 
Br vii, 5, 1, 11 , \nii, 3, 
2, 5, IX, 1, 2, 20, 22, 
xiu, 8 3, 13 , Gandharvas 
eat It, A V IV. 37, 8 

Kashmir 

Pot herb 

24 Badara 

Zizrohus Sp 
(Rhamnese) 

Kath Sam xii, 10 , Mait 
Sam lu, 11, 2 , Vaj. 
Sam XIX, 22. 90 ; xxi, 30 , 
Taitt Br i, 8, 5, 1 , Sat. 
Br V 5, 4 , 10 , xii, 7, 
1, 3 , 2, 9 . 9, 1, 8 , etc , 
Jaimm Br u, 156, 5 

Throughout India, 
N. W. Frontier 
Sind, baae of 
the Himalaya to 
Ceylon 
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Vedic name- 

Latin Synonym 
and Family 

Rej in Vedtc literature 

Distribution 
and uses 

25 Baja 

(white Si yel- 
low variety) 

Btassica Sp 
(Cruofereae) 

A V. viL, 6. 3, 6. 7. 24 
(Whitney, 494)— used 

ag£iinst demon of disease 

Punjab, and cul- 
tivated in India 

26. Balbaja 

27 Kianga 
(hemp) 

1 Eletlsine indica 
2. £. Coracana 
(Gramineae) 

Cannabis sativa 
(Urticaceae) 

A V XIV, 2, 22, 23 , Taitt 
Sam u. 2, 8 2, ISth. 
Sam X, 10, Malt Sam 
11 , 2, S , used for sacri- 
ficial litter, fuel (Kith 
Sam), m R V viii, 53, 
3, basket and other things 
made from this grass (in 
Danastuti) 

In R V. IX, 6J., 13 it IS an 
epithet of &ma , A V 
* 1 , 6, 15 , Sankh Aran 
xii, 19 

Cultivated m the 
plains of India 
Medicinal, fuel, 
furniture & 
utensils 

Wild m N. W. 
Himalaya, Cen- 
tral Asia 

28 Bilva 

Aegle marmelos 
(Rutace*) 

r 

A V XXI, 136, 3, Alt Br 
11 , 1 , &t Br xui, 4, 4, 

8, etc , Mait Sam ui. 

9, 3 , saenfiaal post in 
Taitt Sam n, 1, C 1 2 , 
cf Mt Br 1 , 3, 3, 20 , 
Alt Br u, 1 , amulet, 
^kh Aran xn. 20, et 

Wild, ascending to 
4000 ft m the 
Western Hima- 
layas, m dry 
hilly places from 
Jhelum to As- 
sam 

29 Bimba 

Cephalandla in> 
ica (Cucurbi- 
taces) 

! seq 

^ Jaimin Up Br ni, 5, 6 

Throughout India 
Medicinal 

30 Canaka 
(See under 
Khalva) 

Cicer anetinum 

(Leguminoseae) 

Vaj Sam xviii, 12 

Cultivated in tem- 
perate and tro- 
incal countries. 
Pulse 

31 Canda 

32 Citrapanji 

■Andropogan aci- 
ailatus 
( Grammes) 

A V VI, 139, 3 

A. V 11 , 25, 3, with spotted 
leaf, protection of foetus 

Plains and lower 
hills of India 
from Ktlmaon 
to Sikkun in the 
Himalayas. 

33 Darbha with 
its 2 varieties, 
Kharadarbha & 
Mydudarblia 

1 Eragnostis Cy- 
nosuroidffi 

2 E tenella = 

E alians 
(Grammes) 

R V I, 191, 3 , with Sara 
& Kuiara A V vi, 43, 

2 , viii, 7, 20 , X, 4, 13 , 
XI, 6, 15 , XIX, 29, 1, etc , 
used for calming of anger. 

A V VI 43 

Plams of India 
from Peshawar 
to Smd, to 
Burma 

Ritual 

34 DaSavxksa 

A tree according 
to Roth 

A V 11, 9, 1 


35. Dhava 

• 

Anogeissus lati- 
folia 

(Combretaces) 

A V VI, 5, 5, uited for heal- 
ing up of wounds 

From the Hima- 
laya to Ceylon 
up to 3000 ft 
Medicinal. 
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Vedfc name 

Latm Synonym 

Se{ m Vedtc literature 

Distributton 
and uses 

36 DOrva 

Cynodon dactylon 

1 (Gramineae) 

i 

1 

R. V X, 16, 13, 134, 5, 
142, 8 , Taitt Sam iv, 
2, 9, 2 , V, 2, 8, 3 , Vaj 
Sam nil, 20 , Ait Br 
viii, 5, 8 , Sat Br iv, 5, 
10, 5, vii, 9, 2, 10, 12, 
etc , grows on Damp 
ground, R V x, 16, 3 , 
142, 8 

India, Burma, 

Ceylon ascend- 
ing to 5000 ft 
in the Himala- 
yas. 

Sacrificial 

Medicinal 

V 37 Eran^a 

Rianus Qimmu- 
ms 

(Euphorbiacese) 

Sankh Aras xii, 8 

Throughout India, 
cultivated, tro- 
pics, generally, 
indigenous in 

Africa 

Medicinal, oil 

38 Garmut 

(Leguminoaeas) 
Wild bean 

Taitt Sam ii, 4, 4, 1 2 , 
Kath Sam nii , Mait 
Sam 11 , 2 4 

Pulse 

39 Gavedhuka 
Gavedhuld 
Gavidhuka 
Gavidhuka 

Coix Lachryma 
(Graniinea) 

1 

i 

Taitt Sam v, 4,3, 2 , sat 
Br V, 2, 9, 13 , 3, 1, 10 , 
XIV, 1, 2, 19 , Taitt Sam 

I , 8, 7, 1 , 9, 2 , Taitt 
Br I, 7, 3, 6 , Mait Sam 

II , 6, 5 , IV, 3, 8 , Va) 
Sam XV, 5 

Tropical Asia, Cul- 
tivated, hotter 
& damper parts 
of India, kernel 
used as food, 
medtctne, fod- 
der grass (Dut- 
hie) 

40 GodhOma 

Tnticum vulgare 
(Grammea;) 

Mait Sam i, 2, 8 , VSj 
Sam xvm, ,12 , xix, 22 , 
89 , XXI, 29 , Sat Br xii, 
7, 1, 2 , 2, 9 , Behaa Up 
VI, 3, 22 , distinguish^ 
from Vrihi & Yava in 
Taitt Br i, 3, 7, 2 , Sak 
tvah made from it Sat 
Br xii, 9, 1, 5 , V, 2, 1, 
6 

Northern India, 

up to 13000 ft. 
in the Himala- 
yas &. Tibet 
Cereal 

41. Guggulu 

Bulsamodendron 

MnkuJ 

(Buraeraceae) 

A V XIX, 38 , amulet for 
various blessings 

Sind, Rajputana, 
Baluchistan 
rocky hills. 
Frankincense 

42. Handra 

Curcuma longa 
(Zmgiberaceac) 

A V 1 , 24, 2 , remedy 
against leprous spot 

Cultivated in In- 
dia, throughout 
tropics 

Medtcmai. 

43 Handni 

Cedrus libam 
var deodara 
(Comferje) 

Sat Br xm, 8, 1 16 

N W Himalaya 
from Kumaon 
westwards 3,500 
to 12,000 ft 
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Vedic name 

Latnt Synonym 
and Family 

Ref. tn VedK literature 

Distribution 
and uses 

44 Isiki 

Polytoca barbata 
(Grammeae) 

A V VII, 54, 4 , XU, 2, 54 , 
Sat Br IV, 3, 4, 16 , etc 
Jaimin Br. Up i, 9 , ii, 
134 , Chand v, 24, 3 , 
Kath Up 11, 6, 17, etc , 
Nirukta ix, 8 , a basket 
of I^ka in Sat Br i, 1, 
4, 19, argale^ka (bolt 
and pin of a door) — m 
Sankh Aran ii, 16 

Throughout India 
hot and damp 
area from the 
Punjab to As- 
sam 

Utensils etc , 
furniture 

45 Jdnd}ila 
Jainbila 

1 Citrus auranti- 
um 

t'ar Bcrgamia 

2 C Medica vai 
aada 

( Rutacea: ) 

Malt Sam m, 15, 3 , Kath 
Sam V, 12, 1 , Vaj Saip 
XXV, 3 

Said to be indige- 
nous in the 
Mothronwalla 
swamp, Ddira- 
dun, Gharwal, 
Kumaon 

Citron 

46 Jangida 

• 

Termmalia arjuna 
(Combretacea;) 

A V 11, 9 , XIX, 34, 35 , 
against all sorts of dis- 
eases A V XIX, 39, 10 , 
11, 4, 1 , XIX, 34, 1, 5 , 
9, 7, amulet 

Sub-Himalayan 
tract, N W 
Provinces 

Amulet 

47 K^ambira 

Useful tree of 
some kind 

R V VI, 48, 17 


48 Kapitthaka 

Feroma elephaii- 
tum 

(Rutaceae) 

A V IV, 4, 8. for vinlify 

In dry situation 
from the Punjab 
eastward and 

southward 

49 Karira 

Cappns aphylla— 
c deadua 
iCappandaceae) 

Taitt Sara, u, 4, 9, 2 , 
Kath Saip xi, 11 , xxxvn, 
7 , Sat Br ii, 5, 2, 11 

The Fhmjab, Gu- 
jarat, Rajputana, 
dner places 

50 Karkandhu 

1 Zizyphus num- 
mulana, 

2 Z quenopha 
(blackdrupe) 

3 Z jujuba (yel- 
low. orange-red- 
dish brown 
drupe) 
(Rhamnex) 

R V 1 . 112, 6, mentions it, 
may be Z cenopolia, but 
the one mentioned in 
Kath Sam xu, 10, Mait 
Sarp HI, 11, 2 , Vaj Saip 
XIX, 23, 91 , XXI, 32 , xxiv, 
2 . Sat Br v, 5, 4, 10 , 
XU, 7, 2, 9 , 9, 1, 5, etc 
Jaim. Br u, 152, 5, — had 
red berry (rohita). It 
cannot be z jujuba, it is 
z nummulana as its 
drupe becomes red when 
ripe 

Outer Himalayas 
up to 4,500 ft, 
dby and region 
of the Punjab, 
Wazinstan etc 
up to 3000 ft. 

Fruit 
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Vedii name. 

Latm ^nonym 
and Family j 

Ref. in Vedic hteraiure 

! Distributton 

and uses 

51 Kir$tn3iya 

Gmelina arborea 
(Verbenacese) 

Taitt Sam V, 2, 7. 3 4 , 
vt, 2, 1. 5 , Mait Sam 
HI, 2, 6, 7, 9, Sat Br. 
HI. 4, 1, 6 , 8, 2, 17 , iv, 
3. 3 6 , vii. 4, 1, 37 

Throughout India 
extoiding to the 
foot of N. W. 
Hunalayas, then 
eastward 

52 KaSa 

i 

Sacdianun spon- 
taneum 
(Graminese) 

R V X, 100, 10 , used for 
mats, etc according to 
Roth, but dean in Taitt 
Aran vi, 9, 1 

Throughout India, 
South Europe 
and warn region 
of the old world 

F urmture 

53 Khadira 

Acacia catechu 
(Legununoseae) 

R. V HI, 53, 19 , A. V 111, 

6, 1 , V, 5, 5 , viii, 8, 3 , 
X, 6, 6 , Mait Sam ii>. 
9, 3 , Taitt Sam lu, 5, 

7, 1 , Alt Br 11 , 1 , Sat 
Br 1 , 3, 3k 20, in, 6, 2, 
12 , etc , — as a tree with 
hard wood, A V x, 6, 6, 
Anindhati dimbs on it 
(A V V, 5, 5) , sacnhaai 
ladle (Taitt Sam iii, 5, 
7, 1) , of great strength 
(bahu^a), in Sat Br 
xiu, 4, 9, 2 , amulet 
sankh Aral) xii. 8 

The Punjab, N. 
W Himalayas 

C India, Bihar 
Medicinal 
timber 

54 Khalakula 

Dolichos biflorus 
(Legununosea) 

Brhad Up vi, 3, 22 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon, and 

Bunna, amend- 
ing to 3(X)0 ft 
in Sikkim 

Pulse & fodder 

55 Khalva 

Canaka 

Nigpava 

Phaseolus radi- 

atus 

Cicer anetmum 
Vigra catjang 

A V 11, 1 , V, 23, 8 , Vaj 
Sam xviii, 12 , Mahi- 
dhara glosses it with ca- 
naka (chicken pea) 
Brhad Up VI, 3, 32— 
Sayana glosses it with 
Nt^pdva 

Cultivated in 
temperate and 
tropical coun- 
tnes 

Pulse 

56 KharjOra 

Phoenix Sylvesti(s 
(Pahnae) ““ 

Taitt Sam. ii, 4, 9, 2 ; 
Kith Sam XI, 10 , xxxvi, 

7. 

Wild m the Indus 
basin 

Fruit. 
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Vedic Nome. 

Latm Synonym 
and Family 

Ref tn Vedic hterature. 

1 

Distribution 
and uses 

57 i/kunSuka 

Pata£ 

Pan>a 

Butea frondosa ’= 
B. monoeperma 
(Leguminoseae) 

R V X, 85, 20 (wedding), 
bndal car adorned with 
Its blossoms , Pama in 
R. V 97, 5 , A. V. V, 5, 
5 , aipulets and cover of 
sacrificial dishes in A. V 
HI, 5, 4, 8 , XVI, 11, 4, 
53 , sacnfiaal implements 
in Taitt Sam. lu, 5 7, 2, 
Mait Sam iv, 1, 1 , 
Pafica. Br xxi, 4, 13 , 
Kath. Sam. xv, 2 , vni, 
2 , TaitL Br i, 1, 3, 11 , 
7, 1 9 , 8, 7 , pama-vdlka 
(bark) in Taitt Sam ii, 
5, 3, 5 , Tait Br in. 7, 4, 
2, 18, etc 

Palasa m Kaus. Br x, 2 , 
Sat Br 1 , 5, 4, 5 , v, 2, 
1, 17 , etc , Alt Br ii, 
1 ; Sat Br i, 3, 3, 19 , 
11, 6, 2. 8 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon & Bur- 
ma ascending 

to 4000 ft in 
the N. W. Kh- 
an desh 

Timber for cars 
and utensils, 
flowers 

58 Kiy&mbu 
Kyarabu 


R V X, 16, 13=A V xviu, 
3, 6, planted in the place 
where dead bodies are 
burnt Taitt Aran vi, 4, 
1, 2 where Ky&mbu is 
the term 


59 Kr$^Ia 

Abrus precatoniu 
(Lq:uiiainosea;) 

Kath. Sam xi, 4 , Taitt 
Br i, 3, 6, 7 , seeds used 
as standard wei(dits for 
currency 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon ascend- 
ing to 3,500 ft. 

€0 Kulma^a 

Phaseolus mumgo 
var radiatus 
(Leguminosei) 

Chand Up i, 10, 2, 7 
(Kutsita masa) , Niruk- 
ta, i, 4 

Extensively culti- 
vated all over 
India 

Food & medicine. 

1^1. Kumuda 
( Water hly) 

Nymphsea lotus 
(Nymphaeaceae) 

Mentioned with other 
plants in A V iv, 34, 5 

Warmer parts of 
India 

Flower 

62 Kuk 

(See usdei 
Darbha) 

Eragrosis cyno 

suroides 
(Granuneae) 

Sat Br 11 , 5, 2, 15 . lii, 1, 
2, 16 V, 3, 2, 7. etc , 
Kufa & Kusi occur in 
Mart Sam rv, 5, 7 , Sat 
Br 111 , 6, 2 9 , Taitt. Br. 
1. 5, 10 , 1, 2, 7 

j Sacrtfictal 

63 Ku£ara 

Saccharum ctf6a- 
nanun 
(Grammeae) 

Only once mentioned in R. 
V. i, 191, 3 , according to 
B Majumdar it refers to 
sugar cane, this tenn he 
says, IS still being used in 
Bengal for sugar cane 

Cultivated in the 
hotter parts ^ 
India 

Sugar 
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Vedtc name 

Latm Synonym 
and Family 

1 

Ref tn Vedtc literature 

Distribution 
and uses 

64 Kustha 

1 Costus specio- 
sus 

2 C arabicus 

(Zingiberacea;) 

3 Saussarea aun- 

culata (Hille- 

brandt I, 65) = 
S. lappa 
(Composite*) 

A V V, 4 , VI, 102 , XIX, 39, 
1 , giowa on mountains 
along with soma (A V 
4, 1, 2, 8 , XIX, 39, 1) , 
as a remedy hipest place 
among herbs (A V v, 4, 
1 , XIX, 39, 4) , cures 

headache, diseases of the 
eye, bodily affection (A 
V V, 4, 10), fever and 
consunqition ( Yaksma ) , 
all healing ( vtiva-bke- 
faja ) — in A V xix, 39, 
9 , aromatic, classed with 
salve (afijana), and Na- 
lada (nard) — A V. vi, 
102 3 

Alpine, 4000 ft 
Central & East- 
ern Himalayas, 
Kashmir, 8000- 
12,000 ft 
Medicine, drug 

65 Lak^mapa 

A plant having 
upon its leaves 
spots 

A V 11 , 25, 3 , against ab-, 
ortion 


66 Madavati 
(Grape vine’) 

Intoxicating plant 
— creeper 

A V VI, 16, 2 , cf IV, 7, 4, 
could It be grape vine 


67 Madhuga 
Madhugha 

Horey plant, 
sweet herb, a 
fruit (’) 

A V 1. 34, 4 , VI, 122, 3 , 
madhu-dugha occurs in 
R V VI . 70, 1 5 


68 Madhuka 

Bassia latifolia 

A V 1 , 34, 5 — a love spell 
with this plant — intoxicat- 
ing dnnk is made from its 
flowers 


• 69 MafijistM 

Rubia cordifolia 
(Rubiace*) 

Alt Br 111 , 2, 4 . sdnkh Br 
\ii, 7 

Throughout India 
in hilly districts 
Dyestuff 

70 Ma^aparijI 

Teramnus labialis 
(Leguminosea;) 

A V 11, 25, 3 

From the foot of 
the W Himala- 
yas to Ceylon, 
Burma etc 

71 Maaura 

Lens esculenta 
(Leguminosea;) 

Vaj Sarp xviii, 12 , Bfhad 
Up VI, 3, 22 

Cold weather CTop 
throughout 

India 

Pulse, cereal 

72 MasQsya 

A grain of the 
north country 

Taitt Br in. 8, 14, 6 
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VedK name. 

73 Na(^ 


74 Nalada. Na- 
ladi, (Nard) 

75 Narad 

76 Nilakatasala 
Nilagalasall 

77 Ni^pSva 

78 NivSra 

79 Nyagrodha 


Leltn Synonym 
and Family 


Phragnutis 

maxima 

(Graminese) 


Nardostachys 

Jatamansi 

(Valenaceae) 


A poisonous plant 
Gram creeper 


(See under 
Khalva) 

A variety of paddy 
wild race 
(Graminese) 


Ficus benghalensis 
(Urticacese) 


Ref tn Vedic Itterature. Dtstributton 

and uses 


R. V. 1 , 32, 8 , 179, 9 , u, From the Punjab 
34, 3 , viii, 69, 2 , X, 11, to Burma, 

2 , 105, 9 , Nirukta v, 2, througliout 

It IS identided by Pisdiel India, Hunala- 

with Na4a as at one pas- yas up to 3000 

sage (R V i, 32, 8) reed ft 

boat 19 mentioned, which Boat, furniture 

IS made of Nada split, 

and over which the 

waters go , at another 

passage {it, 34, 3), reed 

whip 13 mentioned Max- 

Muller sees reed also in 

R V X, 11, 2 , in R V 

X, 105, 4, and x, 11, 2, 

the idea of a nver is 

clearly indicated. 

In India, and particu- 
larly in Bengal, reed i9 
never employed m boat 
building, but Palmyra 
palm 19 extensively used 
for such purposes. Could 
It mean this plant ’ The 
idea of sfriitting lends 
support to It 

A V VI. 102. 3 Alt Aran Alpme Hunalayas 
111 , 2 4 , sankh Aran xi 1000 to 15,000 
4 , used for garland ft, Kumaon, 

Sikkim 17,000 
Bhutan 

A V V. 31 4 

A. V VI, 16, 4 (WTiitney 
292-293) 


Kdth Saip XU 4 . Mait Cereai 
Saip 11 . 4 10 , Vaj Saip 
xviii, 12 , Sat Br v. 1, 

4, 14 . 3, 3, 5 , Taitt Br 
1 . 3, 6, 7. etc 


A tree remarkable for send- Wild only in the 
ing dowm from iLs bran- Sub-Hiinalayan 
cheat roots, in R. V i, 24 forests 
7 (Pischel, I, 113 114) , Sacrificial 
A V IV, 37, 4 , v. 5, 5 , 

Alt Br vu, 30, 31 , Sat 
Br V, 3, 5, 13 , viii, 2, 7, 

3 , Chand Up vi, 12, 1, 
etc , camasa made of its 
wood, Taitt Sam vii, 4 
12, 1 Vaj Saip xxiii, 13 
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Vedtc Nome. 

Latm synonym 
and Family 

Ref. in Vedtc literature 

Distribution 
and uses 

80. NyastM 
{SeA under 
Canda) 

Andropogan aacu- 
latus 

(Graminex) 

A. V. VI, 139, 1 

... 

81. PSkadurva 

1 Edible nullet 
(Graminex) 

R. V X, 16, 3> mentions 
along with Ktyambu and 
Vyal Kasd, among plants 
for growing on spots 
where dead bodies are 
burnt Taitt Aran vi, 
4, 1, 2 , A. V xviu, 3, 6 , 
reads Sdndadurva (hav- 
ing egg diaped roots) 
Could it be Cyperus 
rotandus ^ 

India, 0 — 6000 ft 
Cereal 

82 PalaSa 

See under Kun- 
^uka 

• 


83 Paroa 

See under Kim- 
auka 

• 


84 pata. patiid 

1 Stephania 
elegans 

2. S glabra 
(i= S rotanda) 
3 S hemandifoha 
( Menispermaoeae ) 

A V 11, 27, 4, Kau6 
Sutra, xxxvii, 1 , xxxvui, 
18 

S elegans and S 
glabra, subtro- 
pical Kumaon 
and Sunla to 
Sikkim S her- 
nandifolia m 

Nepal-Sikkim 
Medtnnal 

85 Piia 

A fragrant plant 

A V IV, 37, 3 , fragrant 
plant mentioned along 
with Guzgutu & Naloifi 


86 Hlu 

1 Careya arborea 

(Myrtaceae) 

2 Salvadora 

persica 

3 S olleoides 

(Salvadoraceae) 

A V XX, 135, 12 , on the 
fruit of whidi doves feed 

From the Hima- 
layas to Travan- 
core up to 4000 
ft S persica in 
dner parts of 
India from the 
Punjab to Smd, 
Gujarat, Raj- 

putana 

87. Pippeli 

1 Piper 
peepuloidefi 

2 P. longum 

(Piperaceac) 

A. V VI. 107, 4 

Tropical Hima- 
layas , hotter 

paurts of India 
Spices, medicinal 

88 Pitudam 

Pknus longifdia 
(Conifera) 

Kath Saip xxv, 6 , fet Br 
ni, 5, 2, 15 , 4, 4, 5, 17 , 
Paflca Br xxiv, 5 , Mahi- 
dhara on Vaj Sam v, 
14 . Sayaija on Ait Br 
i 28 

Outer Himalayas, 
The Indus to 
Bhutan, 1500 to 
6000 ft Afghani- 
stan 
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Vedic Nam. 
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and family. 

Rej in Vedic literature 

Distribution 
and uses 

89 Plakga 

90 Prakfa 

Ficus lacor 

Ficus lacor 
(UrticacesE) 

Plakfa, waved leaved fig 
tree, small white fruit 

A. V V, 5 , Taitt Sam vii, 
4, ,12 , d 111, 4 8 4, 
Malt Sam in, 10, 2 , vi, 
3, 10, 2 , Alt Br vii, 32 , 
VIII, 16 . Taitt Br in, 8, 
19, 2, Sat Br in, 8, 3, 
10, 12 etc 

Praksa is mentioned in Taitt 
Sam VI, 3, 10, 1 , Sama- 
veda, I, 144 , n, 465 , Ait 
Araij V, 2, 2 

Plains and lower 
hiUs of India 

91. PramaiOCla 

j 

Hill debrandt (I. 
14-16, II, 241- 
45) thinks it to 
be a plant 
having shoots 

turned down- 

wards’ (natca^ \ 
sSkha), refers to 
Soma 

R V ill, 53, 14 


92 Prainaodan] 

93 Praprotha 

Certain sweet 

scented plant 

A substitute of 
Soma 

Kaus Sutra, viii, 17 , xx\, 
II , xxxii. 22 

Pafic Br viii, 4 1 


94 Pnyangu 

Setana italica 

Tait Saip 11 , 2, 11 4 , 

In most warm and 

(Panic seed) 

(Gramineae) 

F^th Sajp X, 11 , Mait 
Sam 11 , 1. 8 Vaj Sam 

XVIII, 12 

tropica] ctmn- 

tnes, 6000 ft. 
in the Hima- 
laya 

Medicinal 

96 rViyangu 

Aglaia odorata 
(Meliaceac) 

In fad' imsa Br \ , 2, it is 
described as phalavati 
(Weber, 315) this plant 
appears to be a tree See 
Cix3ka.-Ddhacikits& Am- 
ara also describes the 
plant in his Lexicon 

Eastern Peninsula 
Toilet 

96 Pfinipami 

1 Uraria lagopioi- 

A V II, 25, 1, etc , as pro- 

1 Herbs, m the 

(having speck)- 

des 

tection against evil beings. 

plains from foot 

ed leaf) 

(Leguimnoseji) 

2 Lemna Sp (in 
the lexicon) 

(Lenuiaceac) 

3 Hemionitis cor- 
difolia 
(Filianic) 

Sat Br xiii, 8, 1, I6 
Roth (nted by Wniney), 
later identifies it with j 
plant Lak^mand curmg 
barrenness. The scholiast 
ofKatyan Sr Sutra (xxv 
7, 171 identifies it with 
Teramnus labtalts ( ~ 
Glvctne debdis) In the 

lexicons the plant is iden- 
tified as a Lemna Sp 
(water plant) 

of W Hima- 
layas to Ceylon, 
etc. 

3 Common m the 
plains, on the 
mountains up to 
3000 ft 


43 
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Vedtc Name Latin synonym 

Ref in Vedtc literature 

Dtstnbution 

and Family 

1 

and uses. 


97 Pimolanka Neluinbo nuafera R V. x, 142, 8 , A V. iv, 

(lotus) ('= N Specio- 35, 5, (Whitney 207, Aim- 

sum) mer, 70, Weber, 18, 138), 

(Nymphaeaceae) Taitt Sam i, 8, 2, 1 , Sat 
Br V, 5, 5, 6 , Bfhad Up 

II, 3, 10 , VI, 3, J.4 , 
Qiand up i, 6, 7 , Ait 
Arao 111 , 3, 4 , A V (x, 
8, 3) competes lotus bud 
to human heart (shape) 
In the Taitt &m i, 8, 
18 , 1 , Taitt Br i, 8, 2, 
1 , wTeath of lotus p^l 
(pun^ari-sraja is men- 
tioned 

98 F*u5kara Nymphaea stellala R V vi, 16, 13 , vii, 53, 
(Blue lotus) (Nymphaiacese) 11 , A V xi, 3, 8 , xii, 

1, 24 , Taitt Sam v, 4, 

1 , 2, 6, 5 , 6, 9, 2 , Vaj 
Sam xi, 29 , Taitt Br i, 

2, 1 4 , Sat Br iv, 5, 1, 
16 , Malt Sam iii, 1 5 , 
A V (xn, ,1, 24) men- 
tions sweet perfume of 
flowers, Grew in lakes 
puikarmi ) — R V v, 78, 
7, X 107, 10, A V IV, 
39, 5 v, 16, 17 , Brhad 
Lp iv, J 11, eu , lotu-, 
crowneid — R V x, 189, 

2 , A V III, 22 4 , Sat 
Br IV 1, 5, 16, etc 

99 Pfltika 1 Caesalpmia Kath Sam xxxiv, 3 , Sat 

Bonducella Br xiv, 1, 2, 12 , Pahca 

(Legurainoseaae) Br vm, 4, 1 , ix, 5, 3, 

2 Basella rubra etc , Hillebrandt (I 24, 
( Chenopodiacea;) n 3) identifies it with 
Baidla rubra 

100 Putirajju ... A V viu 8, 2 (See Roth ) 

(S V) 

101 Putada U C Dutta iden- A V ii, 25, 3, prescribed 

Putrajam tifie-, the plants against abortion and other 

F’utrakantfi with Uraria La- maladies 

gopodiodes 
f Leguminoseaa; ) 

102 Putudru Pinus Sp A V viii, 2, 28 , Taitt Sam 

(Qiniferse) vi, 2, 8, 4 , Mait Sam 

III, 8, 5 , Kaus Sutra vin, 
15 , Iviii, 15 

103 Rohitaka Aphanamixis poly- Mail Sam in, 9 3 

stachia 

(Metracea:) 


Throughout the 
wanner parts of 
India 

Votlet, Flowers 


Wanner parts of 
India 


Himalayan Kuma- 
on up to 2,500 
ft 


Plains from foot 
of the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon 


Outer Himalayas. 


Sub-Himalayan 
tract from Rap- 
ti, Sikkm up to 
6000 ft 
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Latin Synonym 
and Fantdy 

Ref in Vedic lileratme 

Dtstributton 
and uses 

104 Rajjudala 

Cordia obliqua 
(Boraginaceae) 

Sat Br xiii, 4 4 16 

Western India 

from the Pun- 
jab to the whole 
of warmer parts 
of India 

106 Sada 

Grass 

R V IX, 15, 6, Vaj Sam 

XXV, 1 

.. . 

106 Sadampu^pa 

Ever flowering 
plant 

A V IV, 20, 9 , against 
Pisaca ( supemaLural 

agency ) 

• 

107 Saha 

According to Roth 
(S V 26), the 
name of a plant 

A V XI, 6, 15 , Smavidh 
Br 11 , 6, 10 

— 

106 Sahadeva 

A plant 

R V 1 , 100, 17 , Samavi- 
dhana Br ii, 6, 10 

• 

109 Sahadevi • 

See under Arun- 
dhatl 

(Malvaceae) 

A V vi. 59, 2 


110 Sahamina 

A plant 

A V 11 , 25, 2. iv, 7, 2, 
viii, 2 6,7-5 

• 

111 Sairya 

Species of grass 
infested with 

insects 

R V I, 151, 3 


112 Salmali 

Bombax Ceiba 
(Bombacaceae) 

Fruit pxjibonous in R V vii, 
50, 3 , bndal car made of 
its wood ( R. V X, 85, 
20), as the tallest of trees 
Tautt Sam vii, 4, 12, 1 
Vaj Scim xxui, 13 , Sat 
Br xni, 2, 7, 4 , Paiic Br 
IX. 4, 11. etc 

Trc^cal Elastem 
Himalayas , th- 
roughout hotter 
forest regions of 
India 

Timber. 

113 Salahjaia 

Gram Creeper 

A V VI, 16, 4 , Kaus Sutra 
11, 16 

.. . 

114 sail 

Ory/a sativa— a 

variety 
(Graimneae) 

A later word for paddy con- 
jectured by Roth to be 
equivalent to Son, in the 
word San^ka in the A 
V 

Indigenous in the 
marshes of Raj- 
putana 

Cereal 

115 SaiOka 

Nymphaea lotus 

(Nymphaeatea;) 

A V iv, 34, 5 

Warmer parts ol 
India in pools 
& lakes. 
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Vedic name, Latm Sytwnym Ref in Vedtc lUerature 
and Fanuly 


' 116 Sami 1 Prosopis spia- A V vi, ^1, 1 , 30, 2, 3 , 

gera Taitt v, 1, 9, b , 

2 Mimosa Suma 4 7 4 (for the lower 
(Leguminoseee) atom for kindling fire) , 
Kath Sam xxxvi, 6 , 
Taitt Br i, 1, 3, 11, et 
seq , 6, 4, 5 , Sat Br ii, 
5, 2, 12 , IX, 2. 3, 37, etc , 
destructive of hair in A 
V VI, SO, 2, 3 , as pro- 
ducing intoxication , 
broad leaved , these two 
characters are totally 
wanting m the two trees. 
Prosopis spiagera, and 
Mimosa Suma with ^ch 
Sam IS usually identified 
(Roth in Whitney, 302). 
In fire kindling lower 
arani in A V vi, 11, 1 , 
Sat Br XI, 5, 1, 15 , cf 
13 , 4, 1. 22 , Taitt Sam 
v, 1, 9, 6 , 4, 7, 4 . fruit 
-^amidhanya m Sat Br 
1. 1, 1, 10 

117 Sana Crotalana juncea a V n, 4, 5 , as growing 

(hemp) (Leguminoses) m forests, remedy again- 

st Vigkandha . Sat Br 
111, 2 1 11 , I. 6. 1, 24 
2, 15 

118, Saijdadurva Cyperus rotdndus a V xviii, 3, 6 

(Cyperacese) 

119 Sankha- Hemp’ A V vii, 38, 5 

pu^nka 


120 Saphaka Trapa bispinosa A V iv, 39, 5 , Apas Sr 
(Onagracese) Sutra ix, 14, 14 


121 Sara Saccharum arun- R V i, 191, 3 . A V iv, 

danaceum 7 4 , Taitt Sar.i v, 2, 6, 

t Gramme®) 2 , vi, 1, 3, 3 , Kath Sam 

IX, 5 , xxviii, 4 , Sat Br 
11, 2, 2 , 4, 1 , 111, 1, 3, 
13, Brhad. Up vi, 4, 11, 
etc , Nirukta v, 4, etc , 
arrow shafts, in A V i, 
2, 1 , 3, 1 


122 Sar^apa Brassica Camp- Chand Up m, 14 3 , Sad. 

pcstris var sar- Br v, 2 , ^nkh Sr 
son Sutra, iv, 15, 8, etc 

(Crucifer®) 


Distribution 
and uses 


The Punjab, Raj- 

B a, Bundel- 
, Smd, 

Gujarat, Af- 
^anistan 
Wood 


From base of the 
Himalayas to 
Ceylon 

Medtcmal, fibre 


Throughout India 
Fruit 


Throughout plaine 
and low hills of 
India 
Crass 


Cold weather cfsp. 
Oil, mediafitd. 
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Ve4k Name 

Latm ivnonym 
and Family 

Ref in Vedic Ulerature 

i 

DistributioH and 
uses r 

123 Satavira 

Asparagus racemo- 
sus 

(Lihacez) 

A, V xbt, 36 

j 

Tropical and sub- 
tn^cal India 

ascending the 
Himalayasi to 
40(X) ft from 
Kadimir east- 
ward 

Eatable, medicine. 

124 Siiad 

Name of a healing 
plant, also call- 
ed Ldkia 

A V V, 5. 1, 8. 

.... 

125 Silafl)aUk 

Gram creeper 

1 Same as Salafijala 

.... 

126. SimsapS 

1 

Dalbergia Sisu 
(Leguminose*) 

1 

R V ui, 53, 19 (with 
Khadira) a stately and 
beautiful tree 

A V XX, 129, 7 , cf 
■apa in vt, 129, 1 

W Himalayas up 
to 4000 ft.. 
Central Hima- 
layas ascending 
to 5000 ft Te- 
lai of Nepal 
Wood 

126^ Sipaia 

(water plant) 

Blyxa Ceylamca 
(HydrochandesE) 

R V X 68, 5 , later form 
Saivala , Sialya, over- 
grown with ^pala i^ants 
$aci Br 111 , 1 , only once 
in A V VI, 12, 5 

B. Oryeoterum is 
the only speaes 
growmg in 
Kashmir 

127 Soma 
(with figs) 

Cannot now be 
identified with 
certainty , vari- 
ously identified 

1 Sarooetenuna 

brevistigma 
= Asclepias 
acida , 

2 S intermedium 

= S. viminale 

3 Penploca 

apbylla 

(A^epiadaceae) 

4 Ephedra Vul- 

garis 

(Gnetacea:) 

5 Cannabis sativa 

(Urticacese) 

In the Rgveda the whole of 
the 9th Maptfala and six 
hymns of other Mai>dalas 
are devoted to this plant 
Soma 18 described as the 
best among plants all 
trees are prostrate to 
Soma who is their king 

(1) -f (2) are m 
the D«can Pen- 
insula , (3j m 
the Western 

Punjab m the 
jdains & Smd, 
Afghanistan, 
Pfereia, etc. (4) 
mtenqieiateand 
Alpme Himala- 
yas, 7 to 12000 
ft Western Ti- 
bet m dner re- 
gions, and (5) 
wild in the N. 
W Himalayas, 
Central Asia, 
etc. 

Drink 

128 Somavati 

One of the four 
pnnapal medi- 
cinal plants m 
Sgveda 

R V. K, 97, 7. 


129 Spandana 

A certain tree 

R V 111, 53, 19 

1 
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Lattn Synonym 
and Faimiy 

Re/ «n Vedic literature 

Dtstnbution 
and uses 

130 S^Orjaka 

Diospyros pen- 

grina 

(Ebenaceae) 

Sat. Br xiii, 8, 1 16 

From the Hima- 
layas ( Jumna 

eastward) to 

Ceylon, Burpia, 
etc 

Timber, jrutt 

131 Sralctya 

Clerodendron 

phloimdis 

(VeibenacesD) 

Amulet denved from its 
wood, according to com- 
mentators on A V viii, 
5, 4, 7, 8 (Bloomfield, 
Amer Jour Phil , 7, 477) 

N W Himalayan 
Terai, to Ceylon 
m the drier ch- 
mates , Beiluchi- 
stan 

Medicinal 

132 Srekapaixia 

Nenum odoniin 
(Apocyanaceje) 

Taitt Br lu, 6 , 6 , 3 , Ait 
Br 11 , 6 , 15 

The Himalayas 

from Nepal west- 
wards to Kash- 
mir up to 6,500 
ft Sdt Range, 
Wazinstan, etc 
'Medicinal 

133 Sugandhi- 
tejana 

Andropogan 

squarroeus 

(Graiiunese) 

Taitt Sam vi, 2, 8 , 4 , 
Kath Sam xxv, 6 , Ait 
R 1 , 28, 28 . Sat Br 111 , 
5, 2. i7, Pafica Br \mv, 
13, 5 

Plains & hills up 
to 4,000 ft 

Grass 

134 Svadha 

A plant 

A V VI, 96, 3 

.... 

135 Svadhiti 

A great tree with 
hard wood, ac- 
cording to Roth 
(S V) 

R V V, 32, 10 , IX, 96, 6 , 
cf 1 , 82, 2 


436 SyamSka 
( millet) 

Echinochloa 

Colona 

var fumentacea 
(Gramme*) 

Taitt Sam i, 8 , 1, 2 , 11 , 3, 
2, 6 , IV, 7, 4, 2 , Malt 
&un II, 11, 4 , Va] Sam 
xviii, 18 , KatJi. Sam x, 
2, Sat Br x, 6 , 3, 2 , 
XII, 7, 1, 9, etc Kaus. iv, 
12 , lightness of seed A 
V XIX, 50, 4 , food of 
pigeons, A V. xx, 35, 12, 
Chand Up 111 , J4, 3 , 
Max Muller lenders it as 
" canary seed ” S B E 

I, 48 

Cultivated over a 
greater part of 
India over the 
Himalayas up to 
6,500 ft 

Cereal 

137 Syandana 

According to Roth 
a wood of a 
plant IS meant 

Kaui Sutra, viii, 15 

... 

138 Tajadbhanga 

Ricinis communia 
(EuphOTbiace*) 

A V viii, 8 , 3 , Kaus 
Sutra XIV, 14 

African ongin, now 
throughout In- 
dia ■ 

Od, medicinal. 
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Vedtc name 

1 Latm Synonym 

1 Ref in Vedtc literature 

Distribution 


and Family 


and uses 

139 Tal&k 

Flaoourtia cata- 
phracta 

(Flacourtiace®) 

A V VI, 15, 3 , Whitney 
suggests It same as Tatisa 

Kumaon 

140* Tdrstagha 

Tree 

Kaui Sutra, xxv, 23 , its 
adjective tdr^lighi is 
found m A V v, 29, 15 , 
VVeber (18, 280) thinks 
it mustard plant 

!• • • • 

1 

141 Tandi 

.... 

A. V X, 4, 25 (See St 
Petersburg Diet S V ). 


142 riJa 

Sesamum mdicum 

A V 11, 8, 3 , VI, 140, 2 , 
xviii, 3, 69 , 4, 32 , as an 
epithet of Kmambha (A 

V IV, 7, 3, Taitt Sam 
VI, 3, 2 , Vaj Sam. xvni, 
12 , Sat Br ix, 1, 1 3 , 
etc , often mentioned with 
mofa — in A. V. vn, 140, 
2 , Bfhad Up vi, 3, 22 , 
Chand Up v, 10, 6, etc , 
Taitt Sam gives hemanta 
& sistra seasons for it 
Tda-ptnji, Itl-ptnja, for 
fuel in A V. ii, 8, 3 , 
XII 2, 54 , tilaudana (por- 
ndge) m Brhad Up vi, 
4, 16 , Sankh Araij xii, 
8 , as oil ( taila) in A. 
V. 1. 7, 2 , X, 136, 16 , 
Sankh Aran xi 4 

Cultivated all over 

Tirya 

1 

j 

(Pedahrvea:) 

1 

India, Baluchi- 
stan, probably 
a native of Tro- 
pical Africa 

Food, medicinal 
ritual 

143 Tilvaka 

Symplocos 

racemoeus 

(Symplocacese) 

Sat Br XIII. S, 1, 16 , 
Maitt Sam lu, 1 9 , Sad 
Br 111 , 8 , Vupa made of 
Its wood 

Himalayan Terai, 
of Kumaon, 

2,500 ft. thro- 
oughout N £ 
India 

Wood 

144 TrayamSajlt 

• 

A V viii, 2, 6 , alito men 
tinned by Amara m his 
lexicon 

• 

145 UdojasS 

One of the four 
pnndpal in«li 
cinal plants 

R, V X, 97, 7 

• 

146 Udumbara 

Ficus glomenita 
(Urticaceae) 

Not in R V , A V xix, 31, 

1 , Taitt Saip n, 1, 1 

6 , &t Br 111 , 2, 1, S , 
vu, 4, 1, 38, etc., wood 
for ntual purposes , yupo 
and ladle made of its 
wood in Taitt Sani 
V, 47, 3 , amulets in A. V 
xix, 31. 1 , Taitt Saip 
HI, 4. 8, 4 , fruit sweet as 
madhu m Ail Br vii, 13, 
npen three times a year 
in Alt Br v, 24 : forests 
of Udumbara is mention- 
ed in Pahea. Br xvi. 6, 4 

Outer Himalayas, 
plams & low 
hills of India 
from Rajputana 
and Salt Range 
to Khasia hills. 

Medicinal, eatable 
& ritual 
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147 Ulapa 

Impeiata arundi- 
nacea 

(Graminex) 

R V X, 142 . A. V. vu, 66, 
1 , Vaj Sam. xvi, 45 , 
u^lapa in Mait Saip i, 
7, 2 

From the Punjab 
southwards and 
eastwards, hot 
ter parts , of 
India 

Grass 

148 Upavaka 
(Latu Indra- 
yava) 

Wnghtia tinctona 
( allied to Hoi- 
arrtiena antidy 
sentenca) 
(Apocyanaceie) 

Vaj Saip XIX, 22, 90 , xxi, 
30 (as healing) , Sat Br 
xii, 7, 1, 3 . 2, 9, etc 

Rajputana, C. P. 

etc Arabia 
Medicinal 

149 Upolapa 

See under Ulapa 

... 

.. - 

150 Orjayanti 

One of the 4 pim- 
apal medtanal 
plants in the 
Rgveda 

R V X, 97. 7 

.... 

151 Urvarfl 
Urvardka 

1 1 Cucutni^ melo 
2 C Sativas 
(Cucurbitacea) 

A V VI, 14, 2 , R. V vu, 
59, 12= A. V XIV, 1, 17 
=Mait Saip 1 , 10, 4 = 
Taitt. Sam. i, 8, 62= Vaj. 
Saip 111 , 60 , Pahca Br 
IX, 2, 19 

Said to be wild m 
dry plac:» of 
India 

Fruit 

152 U^ana 

1 Rper longuin 

2 P peepuloides 

Sat Br III, 4 3, 13 , IV, 2, 
5, 15 According to 

Amara it is synonymous 
with Pippai A plant 
from which soma was pre- 
pared 

Tropical Himala- 
yas 

Medicinal, spice 

153 Vanapartu" 

Water plant 

A V 111, 18, 1 

• 

154 Varava 

Cratxva nurvalla 
( = c Roxbur 
ghu) 

(Cappandacesc) 

A V VI, 85, 1 ,' X, 3, 1 , 
XIX, 32, 9 , Paftca Br v, 

3, 9, 10 , Sat Br xii, 8, 

4, 1 

All over India, 
often found 

along streams, 
but also m dry 
deep boulder for- 
mations m the 
sub -Himalayan 
tract 

Medicinal 

155. Vibhitaka 

Termmalia bele- 
nca 

(Combretace®) 

R V HI, 86, 6 , X, 34, 1 , 

A V (Paipp) XX, 4, 6 
—its fruit used m mak- 
ing dice 

Throu^iout Iiuba 
common in the 
plains & lower 
hills 

Myrobalan 

156 Vihalha 

k plant 

A V VI. 16, 2 

.... 
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Latm Synonym 
and Family 

Ref. m Vedtc literature 

Distribution 
and uses. 

lAS! Vikahkata 
Vikantika 

Fiacourtia vamon 
tchi 

(FTacourtiaceae) 

- TaitL Sam in, 5, 7, 3 , vi, 
4, 10, 5 , K3th Sam 
MX, 10 , Mait Sam m, 
1, 9 . cf A V xi, 10, 3 , 
Sat Br I, 2, 4, 10 , v, 2, 
4, 18, etc 

Sub-Himalayan 
tract, outer Hi- 
malayas ascend- 
mg to 4000 ft 
from the Indus 
eastwards and in 
the adjacent 
plains 

158. Viraoa 

Vinija 

Andropogan rauri 
catus 

(Gramineae) 

Sat Br xiii, 8, 1, 15 

Plains of India &. 

low hills 

Grass 

159 Vi?lnaka 

Gymnema sylves- 
tre 

(Asdepiadaceae) 

1 

A V VI, 44, 3 , cf Vi^anikd 
in Wise Hindu System of 
Medicine, 146 , remedy 
against diseasle m A V 
IX, 8, 20 , alw in R V 
VI, 16, 20. XI, 96, 8 

Tropical Afnca, 
W Ghats 
Medicinal 

160 Vrihi 

1 

1 

Oryza sativa 
(Granunex) 

A V sn, 140, 2 , viii, 7, 20, 
IX, 6, 14, eta, Taitt. Sam 

vii, 2, 10, 3 , where it is 
said to njjen in autumn 
KSth Saip X, 6 , xi, 5 , 
Mait Saip 111 , 10, 2 , iv, 
3, 2 , Vaj Sam. xviii, 12, 
Alt Br 11 , 8, 7 , 11, 12 , 

viii, 16, 3. 4 , Sat Br v 

5. 59 Bfhad Up vi, 3 { 
22 , ChSnd Up iii, 14, 

3 , black and white nee 
IS contrasted m Taitt 
Saip 1 , 8, 10, 1 . also 
distinction of a dark swilt- 
growing (ditt), and 

mahdvrihi, are found m 
A. V XI, 4, 13 , Jaimin 
Br. I, 43 ; Ch5nd Up v, 

1 5 etc , Macdonell 8. 
Keith think the swift- 
powing variety is later 
known as faf(ika 

Indigenous m 
marshes of Raj- 
putana, Sikkim 
etc. 

Cereal 

161. Vyalka^ ' 

Water plant 

R V X, 16, 3 . grown in 
spots where dead bodies 
are burnt 

.... 

i62. Ya^tmutdhu ( 
(MadhOka) 

• 

jJycyrrhiJM glabra 
(Leguimnose*) 

A. V I, 34, 5 , for virility 
and erotic success 

Imported through 
the Punjab from 
Afghanistan in* 
the N. W. Pro- 
vinces 

Medictnal, dye 

wood. 
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Latin Synonym 
and Famdy 


Ref 


in Vedic literature 


Distribution 
and uses 


163 Yava 


Hordeum vulgare 
(Graiwnes) 


R V I, 23, J15 , 66, 3 , 117, 
21, 135, 8, 176 , 2, ii, 
5, 6, 14, 11 , V, 85, 3 , 
vu, 3, 4 , viii, 2, 3 , 22, 
6 , 63. 9 , 78. 10, etc , 
A. V Ii, 8, 3 , VI, 30, 1 . 
50, 1, 2 . 91, 1 , 141, 2 , 
vni, 7. 20, IX, 1, 22, 6, 
14, xii, 1, 22, faitt 
Sam VI, 2, 10, 3 , 4, 10, 
5, VII, 2, 10, 2, Kath 
Saip XV, 10 , Mait Sam 
IV, 3, 2 , Vaj Saip v, 26, 
xviii, 12 , xxin, 30 , 
Taitt Br i, 8, 4, 1 , 

Br I. 1, 4. 20, 11 , 5, 2, 1 , 
HI. 6, 1. 9, 10 , IV, 2, 1, 
11 , xii, 7, 2. 9 , Chand 
Up III, 14, 3, et seq , 
Kau$ Br iv, 12 , the har- 
vest came after spnng 
(Kau§ Br iv, 12 , ni the 
summer) Taitt Saip 
VII. 2, 10, 2 , sowing 
(vape, R V 1 , 117, 21). 
npenmg. i, 135, 8 , plou- 
ghing, I, 176, 2 , grain 
rejoiang in rain, ii, 5. 6. 
.iaktu (barley meal) in 
X, 71, 2, and in later 
Samhitas 


Cultivated chiefly 
in N India, 
widely cultivat- 
ed in temperate 
regions in < N 
India up to 
13|,000 ft , native 
of temperate re- 
gions 
Cereal 


3 Classification 

Plants listed in the preceding section are now classihed according to 
their Families - 



Plants 

Families 

I. 

Filicmeae 

Pp^patp! 

II. 

Coniferae 

Haridru, Pitudlni, POtudru 

III. 

Gnetaoeae 

Soma 

IV. 

Hydrochandeae 

Avaka, Sipflia, Saivala 

V. 

Zmgiberaoeae 

Adara, Handrfl, Kustha 

VI 

Liliacex 

Amula, SatavAna 

VII. 

Pameae 

Kharjfira, Natja (?) 

VIII. 

Gramineae 



(i) Cereals Mju, Gavedhukl, GavidhukS, Godhfi- 

ma, NivSra, PSkadfirva, Pnyangu, 
S&li, SyamSka, Vrihi, Yava 
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Plants. 

Families 


(ii) Grasses, reeds. 

Ala, Aivavala, Mvav&ra, Balbaja, 


etc 

CandA, Oarbha, Kharadarbha, 
Mfdudarbha, DUrva, I§ika, Ka4a, 
Ku&, Kusara, Nada, NyastikS, 
sSda, ^ra, Sairya, Sugandh)tcja- 
na, Ulapa, Upalopa, Virana, 
Vinpa 

IX 

Cyperaceae 

PakadQrva, Sandadfirva 

X 

Menispermaceae 

Patha, PSta 

XI 

Nymphaceae 

Andika, Kumuda, Pripdarika, Pu§- 
kara, s^uka 

XII 

Cruciferae 

Abayu, Baja, Sarsapa, Tarstagha 

XIII 

Cappandaceae 

Karira, Varana 

XIV 

Flacourtiaceae 

Talasa, Vikankata, Vikantika 

XV 

Malvaceae 

Arundhati, Sahadevi 

XVI 

Bombacaceae 

Salmali 

XVII 

Rutaceae 

Bilva, Jambila, Kapitthaka 

XVIII 

Burceracae 

GuggulQ 

XIX 

Meliaceae 

Pnyangu, Rohitaka 

XX 

Rhamnese 

Badra, Karkandhu 

XXI 

.\nacardiaceae 

Ajasrug! 

XXII 

Leguminoseae 



(i) Pulses 

Canaka, Garmut, Khalakula, KhaJva, 
KulmSsa, Masflra, Ni^pava 


(ii) Other spp 

Adhyaiida, Aparajita, Arataki, Aratu, 
Khadira, KunSuka, Krsnala, Palsk- 
sa, Pama, Pr^ipami, r*Qt5ka, 
Putrada, Putrajani, PutrakandS, 
Sami, Sana, SunSapS 

XXITI 

Combretaceae 

Dhava, Jangida, Vibhitaka 

XXIV. 

Myrtaceae 

Pilu 

XXV 

Onagraceae 

Saphaka 

XXVI 

Cucurbitaceae 

AlSbu, Alapu, Bimba, Karkandhu, 
Urvarfl, UdvSrflka 

XXVIl 

Rubiaceae 

ManjisthS 

XXVIII 

Valenaceae 

Nalada, Naladt. 

XXIX 

Compositae 

Kustha , 

XXX 

E^benaceae 

Sphdrjaka. 

XXXI 

Salvadoraceae 

Pflu 

xkxiii 

Symplocaceae 

Tilvaka 

XXXII. 

Apocyanaoeae 

Srekapanja, UpavSka. 
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Plants 


Families 


XXXIV Asclepiadaceae 
XXXV Boraginea 
XXXVI Convolvulaceae 
XXXVII Solanace® 
XXXVIII Bignoniaceae 
XXXIX Pedalineae 
XL Verbenace* 
XLI Amarantaceae 
XLII. Chenopodiaceae 
XLI 1 1 Piporaceae 
XLIV. Euphorbiacea 
XLV Urticaceae 


XLVI Unidentified 


Aja^g^, Arka, Soma, Vi$dnakS 

Rajjudfila 

Amfili 

ASvagandhS 

Aralu 

Tila, Ttrya. 

Kat^inarya, ^.raktya 

Apamfirga 

Pfitika 

Pippall, U§sana 

Adhyanda, Amala, Amalaka, Eraqda, 
TAjadbhanga A^vattha, Bhanga 
Nyagrodha, Plak?a, Prak?a, Udum- 
bara, Soma 

Alasala, Asvavati, Auk§agandha 
Citraparjji. Dasavrk§a, Klkam- 

bira, KySmbu, KiyAmbu, Lak?- 
mana, MadSvati (grape vine’), 
Madhugha, MasapamI, MasQsya, 

Narld, Nilfigalasfila, Nilikalasala, 
Rla. Pramanda, Pramandanl, 
Praprotha, Putirajju, Shahadeva, 
Sahamana, 6alafljalA, $anklia- 

pu§pika, 6ilfici, Silfifijala, Soma, 
Somavati, Spandana, SvadhSi, 

Svadhiti, Syandana, Tfirjtagha, 
Taudi, ArSyamfinfi (Syn Balabha- 
dnkl-Amarakosa), UdojasS, Urja- 
yantl, VSnapanji, Vihalha, Vyal- 
kasd 



IS THE CULT OF DHARMA A LIVING RELIC OF 
BUDDHISM IN BENGAL? 

By 

Dr SUKUMAR SEN. M^, ph d 

The cult of Dharma or Dharma worship is the most primitive and native 
form of religious practice in Bengal In recent times it is current only in 
West Bengal, in Burdwan Division to be eicact The Hooghly once formed 
the northern and eastern boundary of the land where the cult was extensively 
current Owing to the shifting of the course of the river, places which once 
were situate in this side of the nver have now gone over to the other Dharma 
worship therefore is not unknown in these areas So Dharma is not unknown 
in the western area of the 24 Parganas 

But there i^ evidence to ^low that EHiarma worship, in its cruder form 
probably, was once known throughout Bengal and also in the contiguous 
province of Behar The worship of Del ( < deul ‘ temple ’ ) and of Pdi 
( <patta ' spiked board ’ ) which have survived as special items in the Cadak 
or Gdjan ceremony of 6iva fin the dosing days of the Bengali year) m some 
localities in North and E)ast Bengal, are really rituals of the daborate Gdjan 
ceremony of Dharma There is even a temple of Dharma in Baguda (Bogra) 
district, at a village some distance from the chief town of the distnct The 
popular Chat-parab parva) of Behar is a paralld ceremony The 

paralldism is remarkable not only in the agreements but in the differences as 
well For instance, m the ritual current in Behar eating of a bottle-gourd 
(Wu) by the worshipper (a mother desiring wdfare of her son) fMTns an 
important item of the ntual, whereas m the Gdjan ceremony in Bengal the 
worshipper (a lady desinng a son) must never eat that vegetable nor should 
she ever plant it 

The cosmogonic idea as outlined m the Ndsadiya hymn in the Pgveda^ 
IS faintly yet unmistakably echoed in the cosmogony of the cult of Dharma. 
The former shows remarkable similarity with the cosmogomc conceptions of 
the Pblynesian (Austnc) peoples It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hold 
that the cult in its most primitive form was brought m by the Austnc immi- 
grants. The cult was later supenmposed by Vedic and later Hmdu rdigious 
ideas and practices. The extreme austerities as practised on the concludmg 
day of the Gdjan celebration may indicate Jama or allied influence The 
only trace of later Buddhism which I have found, beside the doubtful phrase 
“ HmjyamuTti ”, is a verse used in the final ntual in Gdjan, which echoes the 


1 RV. X 129 
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imagery or allegory underlying the first couplet of a mystic catya song of the 
Buddhistic Sahajiya Kanhapada The latter says 

nagara-bdhne 4ombt tohon ku4ia, 
choi choi joist bdmbhana nadia 

‘ Beyond the outskirts of the township, O Pom woman, stands your hut , 
and you dare touch the shaven-headed Brahmin on your comings (eujid 
goings) ! ’ 

The Gdjan verse echoes 

Pakhur-pdrete Sadd-^omer kurtd, 
ghana-ghana dise jdy brdkmano barud 

‘ The h’lt of Sada, the Pom fellow, stands on the embankment of the 
tank , but the Brahnun priest incessantly comes and goes (by it) ' ’ 

Sava Natha cult was not entirely unconnected with Pharma worship 
The four early Natha stddhas are mentioned in the cosmogony of the Pharma 
cult as directly created from the ashes of the body of Dharma Purlabha 
Malhka’s version^ is the earliest available form of the Mayapamad-Govinda- 
candra legend Therein we find the cosmogony peculiar to the cult of 
Pharma fully implied Another point of contact between the two cults is 
the weanng of the symbolic footprint or foot gear (pddukd) of Pharma by 
the Natha stddhas as well as by the Pharma priests (pan4tta) 

Although the cult of Pharma has been always a living one. at least in 
West Bengal, the educated and English knowing people felt no curiosity for 
It obviously because its adherents were recmited from the lower strata of 
the society It was Haraprasad Shastri who first brought Pharma and his 
semi-mystic cult before the educated public His assistant ( “ travelling 
pandit ” ) had secured some fragmentary Mss ® describing the ritual of the 
cult and also the copy of a Ms of the Dharmamangcda poem written by 
Manik-ram Ganguli in the second half of the eighteenth century Buddhistic 
studies just then had captured the fancy of the Indian orientalists who were 
too ready to read Buddhism between lines in all matters old, unknown and 
mysterious Shastri too could not overcome this weakness The two epithets 
of Pharma — fmanjana and sunyamujh — occurring in the Sanskrit verse which 
given as the dhydna mantra of Pharma in the ritualistic Mss at once led 
him to believe that the Pharma cult was a survival of Mahayana Buddhism 
m Bengal Accordingly he published three short papers, one in the Proceed- 
ings and two in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Pecember- 
January 1894-95 Since then it is universally accepted without further en- 
quiry, that the cult of Pharma is but a living relic of Buddhism The Phar- 


2 Edited and published by Sivacandra Si] (1901) 

3 Edited and published in fl) Sunyapurdna by Nagendranath Vasu (1907), 
and (2) Dharmapiifdvtdhdna by Nanigofial Bandyopadhyiya (1916). 
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ma cult has been keenly described m an interesting article* by Prof. K P. 
Chattopadhyaya, m which the ntual as witnessed by him has been narrated. 
But is it really so ’ 

Our researches have led us to think otherwise. We^ have collected a 
number of Mss describing the elaborate rituals of the cult, which has enabled 
us to correct, some faulty readings in which Shastri and his followers had 
put their faith Thus the reading “ sttnhale dharma-devata” in the luie 

strfihale dharma-devata bahuta sanamdrfi 

does not occur in any of our Mss and probably not also in the Mss collect- 
ed by Shastri The entire line appears to be reconstructed or interpolated 

In the verse named Niranjaner U^ma Anger of Nirafljana or Dharma ’) 
the Brahmins are said to have been not only antagonistic to the Dharma cult 
but hostile to good men as well The published version reads 

saddkarmire karaye vtnds 

The Hinayana Buddhists called their religion Saddharma or Good Reli- 
gion Saddkartni naturally would mean a Buddhist The followers of 
Dharma thus appear to identify themselves as Buddhists in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Brahmins This seems to be a very strong ground for Shastn’s 
theory Unfortunately the reading Saddharma does not occur in the Ms? 
collected by us and by Shastri The reading obviously emanated friMn the 
editor of Sunyapurdna Our Mss read sadhujane Shastri’s Mss read 
sadharmire, sadharmi meaning ‘ virtuous, pious ’ as against adharm ‘ vicious, 
impious ' 

Let us now examine the implication of the epithets, niranjana and sunya- 
murti, on which Shastri relied so much The former is indeed a regular name 
or epithet of Dharma Now Dharma is all white, in form and garments 
“ White disease,” i e , leucoderma resulted from his curse So Dharma is 
described as spotless (niskalanka and mranjana) ^fmya here means ‘de- 
void of spot’ (nirlepa) and simyamurtt means ‘whose form is spotless’ In- 
deed the epithets niranjana and sunyamurln have been used in the apaWi- 
raipsa wnting of Bengali Buddhists following the Tantrik cult fSahaja-yana) 
to indicate the highest Deity,’ but these very well may indicate the influenoe 
of the Dharma cult on Tantnc Buddhism In Mahayana Buddhism, §iinya 
does not mean merely ‘ void,’ but indicates the Ultimate Reality which is 


4 K P Chattopadhyaya, in the Journal oj the Royal Astatic Society of Ben- 
gal, Calcutta, 1942 

5 Mr Panchanan Mandal, M A., doing research work with me, has been very 
helpful m his collaboration 

6 Sunyatniran, p 57 , cf p 132 

f Cf sunyo mrahjana parama-prabhu no ttn pmya na ^du Sunya Niranjana 
18 the Supreme Master , Ment and sin He has not ’ [Uevarratanira, quoted by Shas- 
tn in Sahttya-parifat Patrika, XXXFV, p 46 
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neither positive nor negative but both From the viewpoint of orthodox 
MahaySna Buddhism dmyamuTti is quite meaningless 

Shastri’s last argument was his identification of the syndxil or icon of 
Dharma with Buddhist stupa But herein he was entirely mistaken The 
emblem of Dharma— rather his pddapifha or footstool on which was placed 
or engraved the pMuka (boots or sandals) of Dharma — is a tortoise. In 
most cases it is a natural bit of stone shaped like a tortoise, in other cases it 
IS ^ chiselled stone image of the same In very rare cases the image is made 
of brass A miniature temple or chariot is also known to be worshipped as 
emblem of Dharma. The shape of the tortoise roughly resembles the stupa 
and Shastri mastook the protruding feet and head of the tortoise to be the 
tiny images''af the five Dhyam Buddhas that usually decorate the Buddhist 
stupa 

Thus we see that the cult of Dharma has little to do with Buddhism 
Now the question arises what is this mysterious deity Those who have 
studied this cult in letter and m practice will find out readily that Dharma 
IS the sun-god The tortoise (kurma, kasyapa) as the symbol or emblem 
of the (nsing’) sun is probably a non- Aryan concept But the identifica- 
tion of the tortoise with the sun appears early m Indo-Aryan religion, at least 
as early as the Satapatha Brahmana ® As an Aryan god the sun moves in 
a chariot So does Dharma As a matter of fact the ceremony of Ratha- 
yatra was originally connected with Dharma Like the sun-god Dharma cures 
incurable diseases like leucoderma The sun-god has a bird as his vahana 
and the god of death {Yama) is his son Dharma ’s direct creation Uluka 
(‘owl ’) combines the two personalities The monkey cult was originally as- 
sociated with the sun worship In the cult of Dharma, Banuman is his 
factotum 

Dharma is also the Iranian sun-god He wears boots, dresses like a 
warrior and rides a horse Being the white (5od his raiments and his horse 
are all white In this form he sometimes appears before his devotee. Thus 
says Ramadis Adak in his Dharmamangala 

Sveta asve capi dharma raulera vede 
krpa kart dekkd dila dina rdmaddse 

‘ In the garb of a warnor nding a white horse Dharma graciously ap- 
peared before the poor Ramadas ’ 

Dharma, the warrior god, was easily identified with ruling power of the 
country. So says the ritualistic verse 

hasd ghord khdsd jord pdye diyd mojd, 
avadcfe boldile gaujera rdjd 


8 , 7.5 1 . 5 . 
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■ (.Riding) a swan-white horse and putting on fine garments and boots 
you at last have called (i.e, manifested) yourself as the king of Gaur’ 

It IS, therefore, no wonder that the attendants and officiating priests of 
Dharma bear the titles of the officials and dignitaries of the ancient Indian 
court, eg pa4th3ra (< pratthara), uthdstni {< autthitasamka) , dhamatkan- 
m { < dkarmddhtkarantka) , etc 

With this concepticxi of Dharma is connected the story of the Kalki ava- 
tdra in the Puranic tradition 

Dharma is partly the Water God and is allied to the Vedic Vanina 
Dharma when worshipped with austerities by barren women bestowed the gift 
of progeny As a matter of fact the Gkara^bharc (literally ‘ filling the void 
of home ’ ) Gajan, the most elaborate ceremony of the cult is even now held 
as putreifi yajfia Vanuja alsq was a giver of sons The close similarity bet- 
ween the iSunahsepha story in the AHareya Brahmana and the Luicandra 
episode in Dharmamangdla and in the Dharmapujdvtdhdna treatises is more 
than accidental Curious readers are referred to the originals 

Dharma wah predominantly the War God of fighting tribes like the Dom 
and others According to the tradition recorded in the ntualistic treatises Sada 
the Dom was the first to worship Dharma Next man was Asoya the GSral 
( < Canddla) The latter is said to have offered to Dharma “ tanks of wine ’’ 
and “ hillocks of rice cakes ” madyer pui>karm dtla pi^ter jangdl Sacnfice 
of animals such as goat, duck or pig is made even now in the annual Gdjan 
ceremony of Dharma Wine and rice cakes are also offered At some places 
the image is bathed m wine ]ust before the commencement of the ceremony 
The genuine priests of Dharma generally belong to the Qom or the Carol 
caste and comparatively rarely from other castes such as Barm, Dhopa, §UTt, 
etc Brahmins crfficiate as pwiests only in the daily worship and in that Gajan 
ceremony where no pig, wine or rice cake offerings are made 

This form of worship seems to have been widely known in the late fif- 
teenth century Bengal So testifies Vpidavanadasa in his Caitanyabhdgavata 

madya mdrfisa d.ya keha yakfa pujd karc 

‘ Some people worship the demon with wine and meat offerings ’ 

Dharma was the god that was pleased only with the most cruel auste- 
rities One had to bum incense over head, to walk over live coals, to pierce 
most delicate parts of the body with iron spikes, even through the chest be- 
fore the deity relented and offered the desired gift of son The hardest pen- 
ance was self-immolation (hakanda), when the devotee cuts off his own head 
This was done only by Lausena, the hero of Dharmamangala By this ex- 
treme form of penance Lausena compelled the sun to rise in the West This 
phendhienon indicated the fulfilment of Dharma worship in the eatth 

As an ascetic god Dharma sometimes appeared before his devotees or 

44 
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before the persons to be favoured by him m the guise of a Brahmacann or 
of a fakiT. The day of such mamfestation was a Saturday and the time 
noon So says Ruparama m the autobiographical episode in his Dharma- 
mangala 

eke santbar tay ihtk dupur held, 
sammukhe ddnddtla dharma gale candramdla 
galdy cdpdr maid dsd bofi hdthe, 
brdhmaner beie dharma ddnddila patke 

‘ It was a Saturday, then again just noontime , Dharma ap^peared be- 
fore me, weanng a “ moon ” garland (candra-mdld) A champak wreath 
dangling round his neck and a fakir’s staff in his hand Dharma stood on the 
way in a gtiise of a Brahmin ’ 

This deity, known as “ SannySa Thakur ”, believed to be residing in a 
particular tree is even now worshipped in North-west and South-West Ben- 
gal The day is always Saturday and time noon In those locahties where 
there is both Dharma Thakur and SannySsi Thakur, the ceremonial worship 
of the former is initiated by the worship of the latter 

The conception of this Mendicant {Sannyd^-Faktr) deity later deve- 
loped into SatyanaiSyaija or Satyapir 

The cult of Dharma is the qumtessence of the native culture, both spi- 
ritual (religious) and material All minor native deities such as Basah, Jah- 
guli (le, Manasa), various Ksetrapalas, t>akinis and Sakinls gathered round 
Dharma as his courtiers (dvarana-devatd) and thus obtained general recog- 
nition and worship The legend about the origin of the cultivation of rice 
has insinuated itself into the grand ceremony (le, Gdjan) Other native 
industries also, such as production of molasses, smelting of copper and iron 
etc , have not been overlooked Thus in the elaborate Gdjan ceremony we 
witness the slow emergence of early Bengali culture in its mam aspects 



THE EVOLUTION OF VAISNAVISM 


By 

Rai Bahadur KHAGENDRA NATH MITRA, ma. 

Calcutta University 

Vai§ijavism in the sense of Vi§nu worship is as old as the Rg Vedu. 
There are many mantras which glonfy Vi^nu and enjoin his worship as a 
means to the attainment of vision beatific. The two most impoilant features 
of the religion are mentioned in some of these passages, viz , the constant 
utterance of His name and divine vision of God Himself That God becomes 
manifest to His devotees is a cardinal belief of the Vaispava sect 

From the time of the Upant^ads, the Umty of Godhead has been un- 
equivocally maihtained The Vedanta conception of God perhaps goes fur- 
ther in this direction than any other i^losophical religion It is well known 
that the Vedanta is not satisfied by positing the Unity of Brahman but is 
anxious to prove the unreality of anything other than Brahman According 
to the Vedantin, God is strictly speaking unspeakaWe and inaccessible to 
human mind This is practically the same as the mystifying position of the 
Agnostics in the West minus the theory of Maya which is wrcmgly translated 
as illusion 

Any way, the theory of Ntrvise^ (qualityless) Brahman does not carry 
us very far It is Truth " too far removed from the sphere of our sorrow ” 
and is thus useless for any human purposes The cry is for truth which 
can give relief to the troubled mind and bring consolation m the midst of 
thousand and one sorrows to which mankind is subject The philosopher 
has bowed to the man in the street and proclaimed that to one who has a 
vision of the Supreme Reality all doubts have been dispelled, all the knots 
of his heart loosened and all his Karma has been dissipated Man’s lot in 
this earth is never very enviable and his unending heartaches seek relief in 
some divine miracle. And any truth which is unrelated to this ccmtext is 
not likely to command respect for any length of time. The Vaiwavas, there- 
fore, speak of Brahman as an aspect of God and not God Himself 

Since the Absolute cannot evoke any human feeling, the turn-over is to 
a personal God who possesses all the qualities we regard as the highest and 
best such as power, knowledge, virtue, justice, benevirfaioe, mercy, etc But 
although we frequently speak of a Personal God, we are not quite clear as 
to what that expression exactly means The expression is capaUe of a vanety 
of mterpietation and probaUy every man has his own pattern of a Personal 
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God Has personal God any form? Individuality perhaps He has, but 
certainly; no form according to one view For to assign to God any form 
human or otherwise would amount to taking a leap into crude paganism 
The most progressive religions of mankind have set their face against idolatry 
of any kind and so we are once again marooned on the lonely cliff of philo- 
sophical isolationism God — yes a personal God — cannot be represented by 
any means, because after all man is human ' That is to say, man is by nature 
incapable of comprehending God In other words, in order to glorify God, 
man must be crucified He has a name all right, but no form For name and 
form are what belong to mundate things which are finite and perishable From 
this dilemma Vaignavism supplies a refreshing exit by its mysticism Why 
Vai?navism^’’ All religions must contain some element of mystiasm I have 
been to the world famous Church of St Peter in Rome, which is a strong- 
hold of the Roman Catholics and also to St Paul's in London where the 
Protestants flock, and the formalities in worship which are observed there 
are full of mysticism It is hardly necessary to dilate on this point as 
every man who has had any religious experience must feel that without a 
mystic fringe religion is robbed of much of its inner charm and value 

The Vaisnavas say that God in his limitless capacity can take any foim 
He chooses and does take the human form out of compassion for His de- 
votees He does indulge in all kinds of sports which are likely to prove a 
stimulus for them to be attracted towards Him ^ Man ordinarily is forget- 
ful of God , lus vanity prevents him from thinking of God as the source of 
his life and origin, and supporter of his life But the Ekantins insist on the 
ceaseless contemplation of God — ^like an uninterrupted flow of oil 

This IS also the fundamental injunction of the song of the Lord {Bhaga- 
vad-Gitd) The Lord is satisfied with the humblest of offerings viz , petals 
of flowers, a handful of water, etc , provided your mind is with iL In other 
words, God expects the highest offering from man viz , his heart and sou! 
Whatever is done by man should be offered to Him — Sacrifices, Tapas, Chanty 
— and even your smallest things— such as eating, etc 

It IS a very exacting demand, no doubt, but there is no compromise 
between Self and God , you cannot serve God and Mammon of self-interest 
at the same time No gift is acceptable to God if you have one eye to self- 
interest and the other to Him But it does not mean that you have to re- 
nounce everything for the sake of God The Bhagvad-Gild does not preach 
an ideal impossible to the ordinary householder, but rather lays stress on the 
performance of duty belonging to one’s station m life Its moral code is 
undoubtedly one of the most enlightened in the world No more ennobling 
conception of righteous action is found in any ethical system Do your 

work without caring for its fruits Desires have been regarded as the root 
» 

1. Kriyate tadfh krtdch yah srutva tatparo hhavet — Bkagavata. 
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of all evil But the Gita realises that no one can avoid doing work and work 
IS not possible without the necessary springs of action The Qta therefore 
inculcates a rule of action which does not consist in the killing of desires 
which an ultra-ascetic view of life demands but in a sublimation of desires 
Since desires create attachment or asaktt a rule of life is laid down which, 
if followed, will make attachment impossible but will at the same time enable 
oae to perform all the duties of one’s daily life This is the real Sanny^a 
or renunciation If one flees from the world, throws off all oWigations and 
retires to a fastness or cave, it is only apparent Sannydsa, for no one can flee 
from his passions and impulses The only escape from these is provided by 
an mtense devotion to the Lord You anchor the ship of your life in God 
and the storm and stress of satfisdra will cease to trouble you The essence 
of the teaching of Bhagavad Gita is that if one wants to attain salvation, one 
must practise Yoga which enables a man to be detached from the fruits 
of his actions , and in order to be so detached one must be wholeheartedly 
attached to God This is Bhaktt or devotion 

Bhakti has been variously defined , but even without entering into a philo- 
sophical disquisition about its nature, it may be said to be an emotion of the 
mind resulting from the contemplation of God The exhortation to love 
God may be traced to the earliest texts.- but the Gild by placing emphasis 
on the emotional aspect of worship introduced a change in the ideology of 
Cod-consciousness which may almost be regarded as revolutionary For so 
long that consciousness consisted in the knowledge (piam) of God Now 
almost for the first time Emotion {Bhakti) is joined to Knowledge (jndna), 
.Esthetics yoked to the service of Philosophy Knowledge (vidyd) was so 
long regarded as the only means to salvation^ Salvation {mok^a) is the 
sutnmum bonum of human existence and whether it is conceived as the total 
absence of pains, or union with the Lord, it is attamable only by true know- 
ledge (Tattvajnana) But here we hear for the first tune that knowledge or 
no knowledge, any one who throws himself on Divine mercy without any 
reservation is saved 

Here therefore two conflicts arise It has been asserted emphatically in 
the Upantfads that there is no other way but the way of knowledge (vtdyd) 
But the Gita introduces a personal element inasmuch as God can save one 
who exclusively depends on Him The other case ot conflict anses when 
the inexorable law of Karma is viewed vts-a-vts this new theory Ordinanly 
there IS no escape from one’s Karma* but the Gita tells us that the Lord 
can save irrespective of that law This is the message of hope which the 


2 Tadetat preyah putrat preyointtdt preyohnyastnat attiaratarotfi 
, yadayamatma—Oi^dogyz 

3 Tameva vidttvahtmjtyvmeti ninya pantha vidyatehyanaya — Sri^. 

4 Avasyameva bhoktavyarfi kjtam karma subhdsubhaffi 
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sacred Song of the Lord holds for man No matter what the magiutude of 
your sms is, you will be turned into a saint the moment you worship the 
Lord smglemindedly “ 

I have spoken of this theory as revolutionary in character, but if the 
extent of the change is not ordinarily perceived, it is because the aiKient 
philosophy of the Upant$ads has been adopted in its entirety The funda- 
mental tenet of Upaniiodtc pantheism la somehow artistically woven intS 
the mystical personality of God m the Bhagavad Gita It is nowhere so forci- 
bly illustrated as m the 10th chapter of the Gita which sees God’s excellence 
and exuberance mamfested in every form of cosmic existence® God is both 
immanent and transcendent He is transcendent not only in the sense of 
exceeding Nature which is permeated through and through by Him, but also 
111 the sense of settmg Himself above all laws of nature It is possible to 
knoiW this transcendence nether by the help of the Vedas (knowledge), nor 
by penances, nor by benevolence, nor by sacrifices , but it can be known in 
its true nature (transcendence) only by smgleminded devotion" This shows 
unmistakably how the centre of gravity m Vaisnav philosophy is shifted for 
the first time exphatly at least from knowledge {jndna) to emotion {bhakti). 
Keran lies the mvstiasm of the creed So far as God’s transcendental na- 
ture IS concerned, it is not only revealed to the emotive self, but it can be 
seen (dra^futri) by that self Not only can it be perceived in clear vision, 
but Its raison d'itre also can be gra^ied by the emotional side of our nature 
Thus Emotion and Sentiment come to play a prominent part in solving 
problems which have so long been thought to be the proper subject-matter of 
the intellect This truth was ccxiceded at least partly by Immanuel Kant in 
his Critique of Judgment when he realised that truths which baffle Pure 
Reason, both Speculative and Practical, reveal themselves to the other Faoil- 
t>' of Man, VIZ , Taste which is curiously enough the same word as Rasa m 
Hindu philosophy and rhetonc ® So far as I am aware this very essential 
aspect of Kant’s philosophy has not received the treatment which it deserves 
in western philosophy 

The philosophy of Rasa has however been very elaborately dealt with m 
the east and the rightful place which belongs to it is assigned to it in the 
Bhagavad Gita Knowledge as a function of the intellect is not neglected 
but one is inclined to think that intellect is more or less an auxiliary of the 
emotion. Doubts may reasonably be entertained as to whether the com- 


5 Apt cet suduraccTo bkaiate mamananyabhdk 1 
sadhmeva sa mantavyah samyagvyavasttoht sah { { — Gita 

6 The only cither example is to be found in the Markmdeya Canifi, 4th 
M^tmyaip 

7 Bkaktya tvananyoya sakya ahamevarjt vidhokTpma | 

yflat^ dra^fuHca tattvem pravesfuUca parantapa {j —Gita, xi, 54. 

8 Rasyate asvadyate asau its rasah. 
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partmental theory of mind which is implied by this sharp distincticHi between 
emotion and intellect can be mamtained But that is no reason to ignore 
this new approach to the problem of the conception of God When, for in- 
stance, Kant proved beyond doubt the incompetence of intellect or Pure 
Speculative Reason as he called it to reach the ultimate trath or Bergson was 
obliged to fall back upon Intuition as the particular function of the mind to 
’vhich Truth is revealed m its purity, there is no reason to quarrel with this 
new philosophic development, so far as the conception of Reality is con- 
cerned j 

That emotion or sentiment plays a large part in spiritual life is a fact 
admitted by Psychology’ Difficulty arises when it step>s out of its own sphere 
and invades the domain of Reality But since the Faculty of, knowing or 
intellect gropes in the dark to find a clue to Ultimate Truth, recourse is had 
to the faculty of Feelmg which, at any rate, has the advantage or directness 
Because whereas intellect works through judgment and inference, feel- 
ing places us into immediate contact with anything that inspires feeling. 
That feeling is the most essential fact m our experience is also 
proved by the fact that intellect itself is baffled without a colounng from 
feeling m the form of interest Agam our activities are also paralysed with- 
out a strong dose of feeling We act most, when, we feel most Our mtel- 
ket also is most active when it is sharpened by feeling Without interest, 
ie, feeling, intellect is dull, and without motive, will is inert In these cir- 
cumstances. we may legitimately turn our gaze towards feeling, when philo- 
sophy m the sense of intellectual search after truth proves a veritable zigsaw 
puzzle Our ordinary experience also supports this appeal to feeling For 
we believe where we cannot know, and love ccmquers when knowledge falters 

This of course does not mean that feeling should be divorced from in- 
tellect In the higher processes of consciousness, it is only natural that all the 
higher functions of the mmd should be called into play On the physio- 
logical side, the most intense forms of mental exercise involve the highest 
biain centres Just like this process of conscious cerebration, all the func- 
tional activities are called forth in grappling with the important problems 
of Truth and Duty This is admitted in the Bhagavad Gita whoi an attempt 
18 made to unify Jnana and Bhakti mto one indivisiWe process® But this 
has led to not a little rmsunderstanding S(»ne have taken it to mean that 
Bhaktt or Sentiment of devotion is the handmaid of knowledge or Tattva 
JAdna. Others have gone so far as to identify Bhaktt with Tattva- Jnana^^ 
I know of some {ffiilosophers of the Saipkhya School who have not hesitated 
to speak of Para Bhakti or highest mamfestation of Bhakti as highest know- 
ledge. In fact the Gita, which is the greatest repository of the Bhakti cult, 

9. Tefoifi jASni nUyayukta ekabkaktaviSi^yate — Gt(a, di viu , 

10. TattvajAanameva bhakHriti yuktarp — Sndharasi^nu (Gita, di. xviii). 
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itsdf lends countenance to such confusion The Lord now speaks of Jnana 
and now of Bhakti as the sole means of attaining Him Texts may be quoted 
to show that if there is any misconception on this very important point it 
may be traced to the Gita. 

But in the evolution of Vaisnavism there came a stage when all such 
misconceptions were destined to end Enquiry was directed to the nature of 
Bhakh and it was found to be nothing else but the highest sentiment o\ 
which human nature was capable, viz , Love For instance, when Saijdilya 
defines Bhakti as the highest feeling of attachment for God or Narada defines 
it as the most intense feeling of forlomness in His absence, it became quite 
clear that the course of Bhakti was gradually being more and more widely 
diverted from pure intellect The two streams may run parallel but the 
tendency to identify the two as one and the same became more and more 
unjustifiable 

There is no doubt that in the earlier texts the word “ Prema ” but seldom 
occurs In the Gita, one does not find the word or any of its synonyms In 
the Bhagavala itself, the sentiment is no doubt traceable to the story of the 
attachment of the Gopis towards Kr§na, but the word ‘ Prema ’ does not 
appear to have been used too frequently Perhaps the theory had not then 
taken definite shape There is no doubt that in the later history of the 
evolution of Bhakti the influence of the Bhagavata is unmistakable , still it 
required subsequent speculation in southern and northern India to unravel 
the mystery of that phenomenon which is supposed to hold the key not only 
to salvation, not only to the realisation of the Divine but also to the highest 
problems of thought and reality Henceforth Love lights the path of Truth 

Now when the conception of Bhakti became stabilised by its identifica- 
tion with the highest sentiment of love, the progress was rather rapid towards 
a separation of the two spheres, viz , intellect and emotion The mystic 
phenomenon of love tended to throw off the yoke of knowledge. This new 
approach finds expression in the theory of Ragdnuga Bhakti which may be 
translated as “ passionate love ” This was a natural development because 
love IS no love if it is not passionate, even in the human sphere So far as 
God IS concerned, this love emerges as an all-consuming passion which is 
Beyond Good and Evil, Beyond Right and Wrong and Beyond True and 
False 

This new development which may be regarded as almost consequential 
waa inaugurated by Sri Rupa Gosvamin m his RasamTtasindhu and Ujjvala 
Nilmani and a few other Vai^pava poets who have given to Bengali litera- 
ture some of its best lyrics The recognition of Bhakti as passionate love 
for God gave a new impetus to the growth of sentimental literature, which 

11 Narmda Bhakti Sutra 

12 Ccdtanya Cantdmrta — ^Madhya xiv 
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may be said to have started from Jayadeva Jayadeva imported into his 
conception of love a good deal of erotic fervour which the subsequent poetry 
was only too eager to imitate In the Srlmad Bhdgavat the love of the Goims* 
for Krsoa, although passionate in the extreme, was undoubtedly based upon 
a consciousness that their lover was none other than God Himself This 
consaousness sublimated the sentiment and easily ciMiverted love into worship. 

»The poets of the Bengal school were sometimes apt to forget this and allowed 
themselves to be earned away by erotic sentiment in which the subtle element 
of worship was almost lost sight of The life of Sri Caitanya, however, 
steadied the balance and completely eradicated this erobc aspect Influenced 
by the creed of the Alvars m the south, Caitanya removed from the theOiry 
of love all that was dross and sensual He was a Sannyasi and his passionate 
love for Srikrsna could not be mistaken for the vicarious indulgence in the gross 
passion of conjugal love In the first place, it went through the whole gamut 
of the tender affection, vtz , Dosya, Sakhya, Vat'ialya and Madhur The pas- 
sionate devotion of the servant for the Master, and the self-forgetful affection 
between friends cannot even remotely be called erotic In the second p^ce, 
Caitanya’s lifa was the most effective commentary on the theory of Raga- 
nuga as it invariably led to Ecstasy which is a fitting sequel to the ardent love 
which the devotee feels for his object of worship The Vai$navas regard this 
Ecstasy as the highest stage in the evolution of the sentiment ” Whether merely 
by the utterance of the name of the Lord or by the contemplation of his various 
quedities or Lila, the Bhakta falls into a state of Ecstasy when the world with 
all Its manifold solicitations ceases to exist and the soul is immersed in a 
sea of Bliss These states of Ecstasy are not merely recorded events, but 
are actually realisable by numerous Bhaktas even to this day In the West 
also the devotees sought to induce this state of Ecstasy as in the case of the 
Neo-Platonists The Carmelite Nuns, an order which curiously enough, was 
founded about the same time as the demise of Sri Caitanya are so devoted 
to Christ as lover, that they take a vow never to look at the face of any 
male person 

Then again the exponents of Raganuga form of worship lay stress on 
the necessity of following the tenets of the sacred Texts without which no 
worship of God is possible Visvanath Chakravarti in his Rdga Vartma 
Candnka or the moonlight on the path of the religion of love msists on con- 
formity to the laws of worship enjoined by the iSastras Without such con- 
formity mere passionate feeling does not do any good But on the other- 
liand iTKre conformity cannot produce that strong feeling of attachment wh’ch 


13 Narada Bhakh Sutra 

14 Srimad Bhdgavat, 11 2 40 & 11 14 24 

45 Vastutastu lobha pravartttam vtdhx mdrgena sevanameva ragamatga ucyate , 
vtdht pravartitaf/i vtdht margena sevananca vidhtmargatm—Ragavartma 
Candrikd Jika, 12 
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Rdgmuga worship (Shajana) requires. It must be prompted bj^ an ardent 
liankenng {lobha) after the object of wor^ip This is no ordmary erotic 
f longing for union with the object of love such as an ordinary man or woman 
feels It can ony arise throu^ the mercy of Krsna or his Bhaktas 

Krpia tadbhakta karunyamatra lobhaikahetukd | 
pu?fimdTgatayd katsadtyarfi rdganugocyatf | { 

That is, the hankenng or thirst (Idlasd) has for its cause only the mercy 
of God or of His devotees This is called Pusti mdrga by some and Rdganuga 
by others. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KACHWAHAS OF » 

AMBER 

By 

Mr GOLAPCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI, MA, BL 

The Kachwahas, according to certain traditions, laid the foundation of 
their rule in the modem State of Jaipur m Rajputana m the latter half of the 
tenth century A d They came to the lime light of history only m the six- 
teenth century Th6 intervening period is cme of almost unredeemed 
darkness, and the reason is not far to seek Tod makes the apposite remark 
that “ they have to date their greatness, as the other famihes (especially the 
Ranas of Mewar) of Rajasthan their decline, from the ascent of the hmise 
of Timur to the throne of Ddhi ” A little information relating to the early 
penod can however be gleaned by making use of historical traditions of a 
late date But even these are often found hc^lessly discordant An attempt 
has been made here to examine and discuss the substratum of truth underly- 
ing the traditional accounts 

The Kachwahas of Amber claim descent from Kuia, son of Rama- 
diandra, the hero of the Rdmayana Raja Nala, a scion of the race, is 
alleged to have migrated westward and founded the city and kingdom of 
Naravara or Narwar m Central India in S 321, or a d 295 According to 
NdiaSa, Phola or Pholb. the son of Nala, founded Gwalior and constmcted 
the tank Golorava in it Tod’s sources however record that the towns of 
Lahar, in the heart of a tract called Kacliwahagar situated between the rivers 
Sindh and F^huj, and Gwalior were “ intermediate places of domicile prior 
to the erection of Narwar by Nala It was from Narwar, or according to 
another view Gwalior, that the Kachwahas are said to have migrated to 
Dhundhara or the Dhutjda country as the present State of Jaipur was called 
in comparative early times ' 

The story given above is usually regarded as legendary Cunnmgham 


1 For the traditional accounts, cf Muhanota NinaSi ki Khyala, trandated 
into Hindi by RamanaiSyapa Dugada, vo4 II, pp 14, Tessitori, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Bardic and Htstorical Manuscripts, Section I, Part I, p 23 , Tod, 
Annals and Anttqusttes of Rajasthan, edited by W Crooke, Vol III, pp 1327 ff., 
1328n3, 1329ta 

For the name Dhundhara or DhuBjda for Jaipur, cf Tod, ibid , p. 1327, 
Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum. Ajmer, 1933-34, p 4, Cunningham, AS/, 
Vol II, p 251 

Tod idenufies Nala with the famous Nala Nai$adha This is however ex- 
treivdy doubtful. Nor can we accept the surmise that Narwir represents the 
classical Nisadha country The geograjiucal cantos of the I'uraijas Io(;§te the Nisar- 
dhas in the Vindhyan region far to the south of Narwar 
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Uiinks that the tradition regarding the descent of the Kachwahas from KuSa 

was a later invention of the bards suggested by a fancied similarity of his 

‘name with the tnbal designation He puts forward tlie theory that “the 

modem form of Kachwdha would appear to be derived from the synonymous 

Kachchhapa-han, as the Hindu Kachhwa is undoubtedly the Sanskrit Kach- 

ckhapa, and the termination, ha, is most probably only the Sanskrit han 

which has exactly the same meaning as ghdta" He therefore connects the 

Kachwahas with the Kacchapaghata family mentioned in the Gwalior Sas- 

bahu 'inscription of v s 1050 or a d 1093 = Whatever might be the merit of 

the above derivation of the popular term Kachwdha from Sanskrit Kacchapa- 

han, almost all the modem writers are m general agreement with Cunningham 

regarding the descent of the Kachwahas from the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior 
« 

The following traditional evidence may be cited in support of the above 
theory 

(1) Rajapana, the bard of the Kachwaha prince Prthviraja, father 
of Bharamala or Bihari Mall of Amber who gave his daughter in marriage 
to the great Mughal Akbar, and a chronicler of Bikaner include the entire 
list of princes of the Gwalior branch of the Kacchapaghatas, mentioned in the 
Gwalior Sasbahu inscription of vs 1150, viz, Laksmana, Vajradaman, Man- 
galaraya (Mangalaraja), Kritaraya or Ksetraraya (Kirtiraja), Muladeva 
(also -known as Bhuvanapala-Trailokyamalla), Devapala, Padmapala, Sura- 
pala or Surajapala (obviously Suryapala) and Mahli>ala. among the ancestors 
of the Kachwahas of Amber But in the dynastic table of Rajapana no 
less than twenty princes are inserted between Mahipala, the last Kacchapa- 
ghata ruler mentioned above and Sodhadeva. fathei of Dulahadeva, both 
of whom are represented in tradition as the founder of the Kachwaha prin- 
cipality in Dhundhara or Jaipur ’• This raises a serious chronological diffi- 
culty which can be obviated only if we surmise that like some Puranic 
texts the bardic chroniclers of Rajputana represent as lineal descendants 
jirinces who were really collaterals 

(2) The Gwalior annalists Kharag Rai, who wrote during the reign 
of Shah Jahan, and his contemporary Fazl All, who derived his informations 
from a previous writer named Ghanasyama,^ connect Tej Karan (taken to be a 
proper name of Dulha which means a “ bndegroom ’’), alleged to have been 
the founder of the Kachwaha kingdom of Amber, with Gwalior ' The fol- 


2 Cunningham, Archaologtcal Survey of Indta, Vol II, p 319 

3 thtd , p 374 , Muhanota NinaSi ki Khyata, II, p 3 

4 Cunningham, op cit , p 370 f 

5 fbtd , p 376 f Pandit G H Ojha thinks that Duiaraja or Dulaharaya 
stands for DurlaWianaja (Tod's Rajasthan, translated into Hindi by Pandit Rama- 
gariba Chaube and edited by Pandit G H. Ojh^, Vd I, p 250). Tod wptes 
Dhola for Dglaha The Gwalior annalists seem to corrupt the name into Dulha, a 
“ bndegroom ”, and takes it to be an eprthet trf Tej Karan 
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lowing tables however show that the lists of ancestors of Tej Karan as given 
by Kharag Rai and Fazl All differ widely from those of the predecessors of 
Dulahadeva as known to the bards of Rajputana 


Rajapancfi 

1 

MenaSi' 

Kharag /foi® 

Fazl All® 

Nala 

Phola. 

Laksamana 

Vajraddama 

Nala 

Dhola 

Laksamapa 

Vajradipa 



Mangalaraya 

Kntaraya 

Muladeva 

Mangala 

Sumitra 

Sudhibrahma or 
Mudhibrahma 

! 

i 

1 

Ctevapala 

Padmapala 

Kuhani or 

Kahana 

Devan? or 

Devanika 


1 

Surapeta 


Ratnapala 

Ratnapala 

Mahipala 


Dharmapala 

Dharmap^a 

20 other names 


Budhinpla 

BudhipaJa 

I^simha 

Usai or Isa 


Sodhapala) 

Sodhasunha 

Sodha 

Gambhirapala 


Dulahadeva 

Dularaja or 
Dulaharaya 

Tej Karan 

Tej Karan 


(3) It will be seen from NenaSa’s list quoted above that he also 
includes three Kacchapaghata pnnces of Gwalior, vu , Laksamana, Vajra- 
dipa (Vajradaman) and Mangala ( raja ) among the ancestors of the Kach- 
waha pnnces of Amber Ojha thinks that Sumitra was a younger son of 
Mangalaraja *'• 

The combined testimony of the bardic chroniclers undoubtedly implies 
some sort of lineal connection between the Kachwahas of Jaipur and the 
Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior It is however interesting to note that in sothc 
family records of the Kachwaha pnnces they claim to belong not to the Kac- 
chapagkdta or KacchapoTi (literally, slayers of the Kacchapas, te , tortoises) 
vamsa (clan) but to the Kurma (le. Tortoise) family itself Thus for 
instance in the Sanganer (Jaipur State) inscnption of vs 1658 (ad 1601) 
Maharaja Sri-Manasimghaji is referred to as belonging to the Kurma 
dynasty In the Adinatha Temple inscription at Revasa (Jaipur Sta^e), 
dated vs 1661 (ad 1604) Maharajadhiraja Rayasalji is descnbed as a 
scion of the Kurma clan '' In the Uli (Alwar State) mscnption of vs 1803 


6 Muhanata NhtaSi H Khyata, p 3 

7 tbtd , p 4 , Tod's Rajasthan in Hindi, Vol I, p 250 

8 Cunningham, op cit , p 31S 9 tbtd 

9a Tod’s Rajasthan (Hindi), Vol I, p 250 

, 10 Progress Report of the Architological Survey of Indus, IVeslern Circle, 
p 49 * 

11 Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 1934-35, p 5. 
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and 1814 (AD 1746 and 1757) Raja Bhagavantasunhaji of the Narflka 
family (a branch of the Kachwahas of Jaipur) is also stated to have des- 
*cended from the KiQr(a)ina clan'*^' Reference to Kurma kings can be traced 
back to still earlier times A Chatsu (Jaipur State) inscription of vs 1556 
(AD 1499) speaks of Raja Bhammara of the Kurma family A Kuniia 
pnnce finds mention in the Balvan (Kotah State) mscnption of vs 1345 
(AD 1288) “ The famous bard Chand Bardai, who is usually regarded asf 
the court poet of Prthviraja Chauhan, the last Hindu emperor of Ajmer and 
Delhi, descnbes the Kachwaha prince Pajjuna as a Kurma The following 
variants of the term Kacchavaha, viz . Kachava and Kuchaha, also seem to 
be denved from the word Kacchapa, a synonym of Kurma 

The evidence cited above suggests two alternative theories One is that 
the Kacchapaghatas or Kacchapans are in reality not identical with the 
Kurmas or the Kachwahas, but they are enemies and destroyers of the 
Kurmas, as the designations (Slayers of Kacchapas, Enemies of Kacchapas) 
clearly imply If this view be accepted then we cannot equate the Kacchapa- 
ghatas with the Kurmas or Kachwahas just as we cannot do so in the case of 
Sakan and the 8akas Can it then be that the Kacchapaghatafs actually rose 
to power by ousting the ancestors of the Kachwahas from Central India 
with which they are associated in tradition’ But we have no positive evi- 
dence to prove this 

The second view which is in consonance with the tradition recorded by 
Rajapaina and N^naSi would regard Kacchapa (syponym Kurma) as a 
shortened form of the designaPon Kacchapaghata, just as the name Dmaj 
(Danuja, a demon) used by Muslim histonans in reference to a king of 
Sonargaon m Bengal really stands for Danujamardana (Chastiser of a 
Demon) In this and similar cases the designation is perhaps not to be taken 
too literally 

The bardic chromclers have preserved several different versions of the 
stoiy of Kachwaha migration to Dhundhara Rajapapa says that Dulaha- 
dev a made a gift of the kingdom of Gwaltor to a Tomara prince” Pandit 
Ojha refers to a tradition that Raja Isa Smiha gave away the famous fort 
to his daughter’s son, also a Tomara pnnce Thereupon his son So^hadeva, 
forably seized Daosa from the Badgujars m v.s 1023 (ad 966-67) and 
laid the foundation of the Kachwaha state m Jaipur'® Kharag Rai and 
Fazl All on the other hand tell us that Tej Karan or Dulha R3i of Gwalior 


12. tbid., 1919-20, p 5 , Bhandarkar, A List of Inscriptions of Northern Indus, 
No. 1038 

;13 iM, Na 870. 14. Epipaphia Indtca, XIX, h> 46 f, 49 

15 Tod, op cit., p 1335 

16 Kiandarkar, A List of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 938, lOSh 

17. Mul^mota NinaSi hi Khyata, p 3. 

18. Tod’s Rajasthan (in Hmdi), p 250. 
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left his ancestral kingdom m charge of his sister’s son Parmal Deo, a Pfn- 
katfa, and went away to marry the daughter of Ranmal, chief of Daosa. 
The Panhada prince revolted against his maternal uncle and himself usurped’ 
the throne Tej Karan succeeded to his father-in-law’s principality and thus 
became the founder of the Kachwaha dynasty of Dhundhara Tod records 
that on the death of Sora Singh (Sodhasimha), pnnce of Namdr, his infant 
>son Dhola Rm (Dulahadeva) was supplanted by his uncle in vs 1023 
(AD 967) The child and his mother found shelter with the Mina chief of 
Khoganw (within five miles of modem Jaipur) Dhola finally usurped the 
authority of his benefactor Soon after this he went to Daosa and mamed 
the daughter of the Badgujar chieftain of that place and the latter resigned 
his power to his son-in-law 

A perusal of the foregoing accounts presents the following problems 

Firstly, who established the Kachwaha pnncipahty m Eastern Rajpu- 
tana ’ Ojha’s authority gives the credit to Sodhadeva, son of Sirrlia 
N6naSi also states that Sodhadeva was the first Kachwaha prince to move 
from Narwar to Dhundhara Rajapana, Kharag Rai, Fazl All and Tod 
however favour the claim of Dulahadeva In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is difficult to reconcile this discordant testimony of late writers 

Secondly, whence did the earliest Kachwaha pnnce of Dhundhara come’ 
Rajapana, Kharag Rai, Fazl All and Ojha’s authority make him a 
scion of a ruling house of Gwalior According to N&naSi (see the previous 
paragraph) and Tod he came from Narwar The connection of the Kaccha- 
paghatas with Gwalior is well known ““ A grant issued from Nalapura (Nar- 
war) reveals that a Kacchapaghata pnnce Virasimha, son of Saradasimha, 
successor of Gaganasunha, was in possessiwi of that city m vs 1177 (^d 
1120) It IS thus possible to ccwinect the founder of the KachwMia state 
in Dhundhara both with the Gwalior and Narwar rulmg houses It will 
however be seen that neither Virasimha of Narwar nor any of his known 
ancestors are mentioned in the dynastic lists quoted above On the other 


19 Cunningham, Archxologtcal Survey of India, Voi II, p 377 

20 Crooke’a edition of Tod’s Armais, Vol III, p 1329 ff 

21 Muhanota "NhiaSi ki Khyata (Hindi), Vol II, p. 4 , Tessiton, ,4 Des- 
criptive Catalogue of Bardic and Historical Manuscripts. Section I, Part I, p. 2l> 

22 Cunningham, op. cit., Vol II, p 374 , Ind. Ant., XV, p 201f Ojha and 
Bhandarkar connect the following Kacchapaghata pnnces, vk , Pjthvipaladeva 
alias Bhatrpatta, his stm Tnbhuvanapela, his son Vijayapala and his son 3Qra- 
pSla, known from the Ingipoda (Dewas State) inscription of V S 1190 (a 4) 1133) 
and the Thakartfi (Dungarpur State) inscnption of V S 1212 (ad 1155), with the 
Gwalior rulmg house (Tod’s Rajasthan in Hindi, p 249 , Bhandarkar’s List of 
Northern Inscnptions, p. 391 and f n. 7) They seem to identify I^thvipila with 
Mahipnla of Gwalior because the two names are synonymous. We cannot however 
subscribe to this theory in the absence of further evidence to supportait. 

23 Bhandaikar’s List No. 206 , Cunmngham, op cit., p 313. 
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hand, the inclusion of all the known Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior among tlw 
forbears of the present ruling family of Amber suggests that its founder 
' came from Gwalior rather than Narwar It may also be pointed out in this 
connection that the popular denvaticwi of the name of the latter city frcHn the 
Kachwaha prince Nala is a conjecture that lacks convincing proof We have 
no early evidence to prove that the Kachwahas were actually in possession of 
that place before Gaganasimha, grandfather of Virasimha (ad 1120) i 
Thirdly, what is the exact reason for the removal of his residence by 
Sodhadeva or his son Dulahadeva to Dhundhara ’ Rajap^a and Ojha’s 
authority agree that the event followed the gift of the kingdom of Gwalior 
made to a Tomara prince Kharag Rai and Fazl All tell us that the Kachwaha 
pnnce was supplanted by his Pratihara nephew According to Tod the usurper 
was the brotfier of Soradeva (Sodhadeva) and therefore was a Kachwaha 
The tradition regarding Pratihara and Tomara occupation of Gwalior may be 
accepted as genuine But the circumstances leading to their rise in that terri- 
tory are differently stated in contemporary documents We learn from the 
Kuretha Plate of Pratihara Malayavarman, dated a d 1220, that his father 
Vigraha fought with a Mleccha king and seized Gopadn Vigraha seems to 
have flourished during the early years of the thirteenth century According to 
Bhandarkar the defeated Mleccha king was Qutb-ud-din Aibak who “ hum- 
bled the pnde of Gwalior” in A D 1196^5 Cunningham has suggested that 
Gwalior was lost by the Muslims during the reign of Aram Shah ” The 
fort was recaprtured by Iltutnush in A H 632 ( a d 1232-33 ), and seems 
to have remamed in piossession of the Muhammadans till the close of the 
fourteenth century Then, as we learn from the Tarikh-t-Mubarakshaht, it 
was “ treacherously wrested from the hands of the Musalmans during the 
invasion of the Mughals (led by Timur) by the accused Bar Singh, who 
was followed after his death, by his son Biram Deo It is not difficult 
to recognise the names of the Tomara pnnces VTrasimha and Virama in 
the preceding sentence The foundation of Tomara rule in Gwalior, 
therefore, must be dated later than the invasion of Timur, about two centu- 
ries after the rise of the Pratiharas in that region From what has been 
stated above it will not be perhaps unreasonable to conclude that the expulsion 
of the Kachwaha prince from Gwalior had nothing to do with the rise of 
either the Pratiharas or the Tomaras Whether it was due to the usurpa- 


24 Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of North India, No 475 For a tradi- 
tional list of the Pratihara pnnces of Gwalior, see Cunningham, Arckjeological 
Survey of India, Vol II, p 378 The genealogies of the Fhratihara princes given in 
inscriptions cannot be brought even into approximate agreement with those of the 

* bardic chroniclers 

25 Bhandarkar, op cit , p 68n 2a Cunningham, op at , p 379 

27. English translation by K K Basu (G O S, Vol LXIII), p 177 

28 FoTca list of Tomara Princes of Gwalior, see Cunniniham, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Vol II, p 382 
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tion of the throne by a member of a collateral branch or any other factor 
cannot be satisfactorily determined at present 

"nie date of Kachwaha migration to Dhundhara is another mtnguing 
problem According to the authorities of Tod and Q}ha it took place in 
A D 967 In a manuscript consulted by Cunningham the date is given as 
V s 1063 or A D 1006 The famous archseologist rejects both the tradition- 
al dates He points out that according to the Gwalior analists the Kachwahas 
were succeeded by seven Pratihara princes who ruled in Gwalior for 103 years 
until Its capture by Iltutmish in A d 1232 According to him the expulsion 
of Tej Karan alias £>ulha Rai, which led to the foundation of Kachwaha rule 
in Eastern Rajputana, therefore must have happened in ad 1128 or 1129®* 
The date proposed by Cunningham has found acceptance witjj several dis- 
tinguished historians We have however seen above that the Pratiharas 
seized Gwalior not from the Kacchapaghatas but from the Muhamadans 
about three quarter of a century later in the beginmng of the thirteenth 
century This invalidates Cunningham’s ground of calculaticMi for arriving 
at the date of Kachwaha migration from Gwalior But it may be pointed 
out in this conhection that a fragmentary Gwalior inscription reveals that the 
immediate successor of the Kacchapaghata prince Mahip^a of Gwalior was 
ruling in AD 1104®* and then the dynasty seems to have come to an abrupt 
end for reasons now unknown Hence it is not altogether impossible to as- 
sign the first Kachwaha ruler of Amber, who is usually regarded as the 
last Kacchapaghata ruler of Gwalior, in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century a d or a little later But even this does not solve our difficulties 
All the later chromclers agree in making Pajjuna, fifth or sixth in descent 
from Dulahadeva ( see below ). a contemporary and a vassal of the Chau- 
lian emperor Prithviraja III of Delhi and Ajmer (CAD 1179-92). 
This implies that Dulahadeva flourished about 100 or 125 years before 
Prithviraja III, le, between a d 1064 and 1079, and Sodhadeva, father of 
Dulaha, naturally came a generation earlier NenaS, as we have seen 
above, traces the descent of Dularaja or Dulahadeva from Sumitra, who 
IS believed by Ojha to have been a younger son of the Kacchapaghata 
Mangala(raja), son of Vajradaman of Gwalior The last named prince 
was ruling in A d 977 ( V S 1034 Mangalaraja therefore may be 
assigned towards the close of the tenth or the earlK;r years of the eleventh 
century a d. As six generations intervened between him and Dularaja- 
Dulahadeva, ( see NenaSi’s list quoted above ) we are to place the latter 
about 150 years after Mangalaraja, le. about the middle of the twelfth 


29 Tod, Annals and Antigutttes of Rajasthan (edited by Crooke), Vol III 
p 1329 , Tod’s Rajasthan (in Hindi), p 250 

, 30 Cunningham, op eft , p 376 31 tbui , pp 375, 377 

32. Kiandarkar, A Ltst of inscriptions of Northern India, No 169 
33 Ibid. No. 86. 
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century In view of these discrepancies it is impossible to assign any definite 
date for the foundation of the Kachwaha pnncipality in Amber. 

Most of our chromclers agree that the earliest possession of the Kach- 
wahas in Dhundhara was Daosa which was either forcibly taken or inherited 
from a Badgujar chieftain We are informed by Tod that the Badguj&rs 
held a considerable portion of Dhundhara and their capital was the hill fortress 
of Rajor This is also borne out by epigraphic evidence An mscnption o'l 
V S 1016 (ad 960) states that Rajorgafh was the royal seat of a prince 
named Mathanadeva of the GurjaTa-Pratiharanvaya (usually taken to mean 
“ of Gurjara-Pratihara lineage ”), and reference in the same record to Gurjara- 
vahitasamasta-kietra (‘fields cultivated by the Gurjaras’)®® undoubtedly im- 
plies the presence m Western Alwar region, not very far from Daosa, m the 
latter half of the tenth century A D , of the Gurjara tribe of which the Badgu- 
jars were apparently an offshoot Badgujar chiefs of Western Alwar are also 
referred to in several inscnptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries®^ 
In view of this there is no possible difficulty in accepting as genuine the above 
tradition that Daosa which formed the nucleus of the Kachwaha principality 
in Riajputana was obtained from the Badgujars either by ex'pellmg them or 
by nght of inhericance through marriage 

Tod tells us that Dhola (IDulahadeva) after getting possession of Daosa 
marched against the Sira tnbe of the Minas, and seized from them Machh, 
and renaming it as Ramgarh transferred his seat of government there He 
subsequently mamed Maroni, a princess of Ajmer The end of Dhola was 
tragic, and he fell fighting with a force of the MJnas 

The following tables will show that there is no agreement among later 
writers regarding the order of succession, as well as the number and names 
of the immediate successors of Dulaha 


Rdfapana^^ 

NeneSV^ 


Tod*" 

Dulahadeva 

Dularaja 


Dhola 

Hanumana 

Kakila 


Kankhal 

Kakaladeva 

Hanu 


Maidal Rao 

Naradeva 

Jojada 


•Hundeo 

Jahijadadeva 

Pajjuna 

Pajjuna 


Kuntala 

Pajun 


34 Tod Says that Dhola first usurped the authonty of the Mina chief of 
Khoganw, and then got Daosa through mamage 

35. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Crooke), vol I, p 141 
36 Epigraphia indtea, vol III, p 263 ff 

37. Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos 723, 821 
38 Mikanota NenaSi ki Khydta, II, p 3 39 Ibid, p. 4 

40. Tod, Anntds and AnUquity of Rajasthan (Crooke), Vol III, p 1331/ 
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Hanumana, Haou and Hundeo of the above lists obviously refer to one add 
the same individual, and this seems to be true about Kakaladeva, Kakila and 
Kankhal as well J%)haidadeva and Jojada also should in all probability be * 
regarded as identical 

Tod attributes to Kankhal the conquest of the country of Dhundhara, 
and to his son Maidal Rao the seizure of Amber, the future capital of the 
Kachwahas, from the Susawat Minas But according to Rajapajia Kakala 
was the founder of Amber N^aSl also states that Kakila and his sort 
HaiQunta (apparently Haipumiana or Haipumanta) were the first to corne to 
Amber « The Amber Inscription of V S 1011 (ad 954-55) perhaps imply 
the existence of the city of Amber before the coming of the Kachwahas in 
Rajaputana It has been identified with Amarapuri referred to as the 
seat of power of the Kachwahas in the Hommiramahdkavya of Nayachandra 
Sun, and with Amradadn of the Kumbhagarh prasasti of the time of Rana 
KumWia ** In the bme of Swai Jaisingh the city was known as Amhavati 
Tod derives the name of the city from Ambikesvara, a title of Siva 

Tod’s Hundeo followed the aggressive policy of his predecessors and 
continued the war against the aboriginal Minas His son and successor 
Kuntal extended his sway over the hill tribes round the capital and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon his Mina subjects which secured his rule throughout 
Dhundhara 

It will be noticed that dunng the early penod of their history the most 
formidable enemy of the Kachwahas were the Minas Tod tells us that 
their original home was in the mountain range called Kalikoh, which extended 
from Ajmer nearly to the river Jumna The name Mina suggests a tote- 
misbc origin of the tnbe derived from Sanskrit Mina, a fish It will be in- 
teresting to know if the tnbe had anything to do with the name Matsyadesa 
(which may mean “the land of fishes”), referred to in early literature, 
which included “parts of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur” 

Pajjuna, as has been already pointed out was in all probability a con- 
temporary and vassal of Prithvinaja III, the antagonist of Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Sam of Ghur Tod informs us that he had the htmour of 
marrying the sister ^of his suzerain The famous bard Chand assigns to him 
a conspicuous place in the council of the Chauhan emperor If that poet 
IS to be believed he put to flight a host of the Yadavas and was engaged in 
war with one Rao Chamand, a certain “ Babhan ” and with the Badgujars 


41 Muanota Nhtasi ki Khvata, 11, p' 3 42 Ibui, p 4 

43 Bhandarkar, A Ltst of InsatpUons of Northern India, No 70 

44 Iftd Ant , Vol VIII, p 63 , Ep Ind , Vol XXI, p 281 

45 Bhandarkar, Ltst of Inscription of Northern India No 1031 

*46. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Crookt .. pp 1332 and n 1439 
46a Ibid, p 1332 • 

47. Ibid., p. 1332. 48 Ind. Ant , Vol. Ill, p 18 
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Twice did he distinguish himself m die service of his liege lord ; (Mice by de- 
feating Mu‘i 22 -ud-dan Muhammad of Ghur and a second time by helping 
' Prithwraja to conquer Mahoba “ the country of the Chandels ” He was ap- 
pointed to the governorship of the conquered territory.*® According to Chand 
Pajjuna lost his life fighting against the forces of Kanauj when FTthvIi5ja 
IS said to have earned off the daughter of the Gaharawar king Jayacchandra 
or Jaichand If this last event is correctly recorded Pajjuna could not have 
measured his sword with the valiant son of Sam, for tradition affirms that 
the invasion of the Ghon king tex* place after the abduction of the pnneess 
of Kanauj We learn from the Madanpur Inscripticm of Pfithvlraja III, 
dated ad 1182, that he devastated and plundered Jejakabhukti, then ruled 
over by the Chandella Paramardi®* Pajjuna may have distinguished him- 
self on this occasion, but it is impossible to say whether the Chauh&n king 
actually captured Mahoba and appointed his own governor there. 

The history of the Kachwahas after the death of Pajjuna till the acces- 
sion of Bihan Mall, father-in-law of Akbar, is extremely obscure Rajapaipa, 
N^naSi and Tod simply pass over the intervening period of more than three 
centuries and give us a bare list of names®® The immediate successor of 
Pajjuna was MalayaSi (Tod’s Malasi), who married Melhanadevi, a daughter 
of the Kichi pnnee Anala He is credited with havmg won a victory over 
a pnnee of Mandu Then came Bijala, R&jadeva and Kalyana After the 
last mentioned prince Rajapaina places Rajakula, but N^naSi and Tod both 
agree that the successor of Kalyana was Kuntala He was followed by 
JuijaSi or JavanaS and then came his son Udayakanja Narasmha, son of 
Udayakarna, succeeded to the gadi of Amber Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
Udayakarna, is said to have quarrelled with his father and surrendered his 
birth-nght His grandson Naru became the progenitor of the Naruka 
family now ruling in Alwar ®* Bglaji, a third scmi of Udayakanja. obtained 
as his appendage the distnct of Amntsar which became the nucleus of the 
extensive confederation now known as Shdchawati, after the name of Siekhji, 
the son of Balaji 

Narasonha was succeeded by Banabira and then came Uddharaija and 
Chandrasena The latter was succeeded by his son Pj-ithviraja, father of 
Bih^ Mall 


49 Tod, op ett, p 1332 50 Ibid , p 1333 

51 H C Ray, Dynastic History of Northern Indus, V<rf II, pp 1084 f 

52 For a list of Kadiwaha princes after Pftjjuna, aee MuhoMOta Ninasi ki 
Khyaia, II, p 3 (Rajapaqa’s list), pp 4 ff (N^si's 1^), Tod, op, at., p. 1336. 

53 Muhanota Ninasi In Khyata II, p 4-5 T(xi, op at , p. 1336. 

54 Muhanota Ninasi ki Khyaia, II, p 27 , Rajputand Gatettoer (Provincial 
Senes) , p. 425 f . Kiandarkar’s list of Inscriptions of Northern India, No 1038. 

55 MUha^ta Ninasi ki Khyaia, II, p 32, Tod, op at, Vbl. Ill, pp 1336, 
1378 ff. 
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The death of the last Chauh^ emperor on the battle-field of Tarain led 
to the complete collapse of his empire, and his descendants maintained a pre- 
carious existence in the strrmg fortress of Ranthambhor But this monien-* 
tous event did not perhaps immediately affect the cordial relationship that 
subsisted between the Chauhans and the Kachwahas If Nayachandra, the 
author of the Hommlratnahakavya, is to be believed, a marriage was arranged 
obetween VlranSrayaija of Ranthambhor and a Kacchavaha princess of Amara- 
pura (Amber). The nuptial could not take place because the bridegroom, 
when he set out for Amarapura, was opposed by the Saka ruler Jalahi’dln 
He was then entrapped by the Muhammadans and was poisoned to death 
The capitor has been tentatively identified with Shams-ud-din Iltutmish who 
conquered the fortress of Ranthambhor in a D 1226 In the latter half of 
the thirteenth century there seems to have occurred a breach between the 
Kachwahas and the Chauhans We learn from the Bala van inscription 
of AD 1288 that Jaitrasimha, uncle’s son of Vlranarayana, killed a Kiirma 
king This event must have happened before a d 1283, the year of acces- 
sion of Hammira, who was the son and successor of Jaitrasimha accordmg 
to Nayachandra In the fifteenth century the Kachwahas came into hostile 
contact with the nsing power of Mewar and the Kumbhalgarh prasasU 
credits Rana Kumbha with having devastated AmradSdn, (Amber) •’<> The 
phenomenal rise of Rana Sanga, grandson of Rana Kumbha, to a position 
of pre-eminence in the political horizon of western India is too well known. 
Babur bears eloquent testimony to this when he writes that " the authority 
of the execrated pagan ( Sanga ) was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Delhi, the Sultan of 
Guzrat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this evil-dispositioned one, 
without the help of other pagans , one and all they cajoled him and tempo- 
rized with him Tod recounts among his tnbutaries the name of Prithviraja 
of Amber ®- “ Rajas and rais of high degree ” obeyed Sanga at the battle of 
Khjmua, and it is not altogether impossible that the Kachwaha chief also 
shared in the general defeat inflicted upon the Hindus by Babur. He fell 
by the hand of an assassin and the murderer was his own son Bhima 

Ekinng the centuries followmg the invasicm of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
t»f> Sam till the tise of Rani Saiga the history of eastern Rajputana was 
mainly dominated by the ambitious rulers of the Sultanate of Delhi and 
thear successors who often held possession of the strong fortresses of Ajmer 


56 /nd Ant , VIII, 63 

57. H C Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, II, p. 1095 
58 Ep. Ind, XIX, pp 46 ff, 49 59 Ind Ant, VIII, p 59 

60 Ep Ind., XXI, pp 279, 288 

61 Babur-Nama ui English by A S Bevendge, Vol II, (Section 3) , p. 561 f 

62 Tod, Antuds, Vol I, p 348 and n. 5. 

63*. Tod, Annuls. Vol. Ill, p. 1337. 
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and Ranthambhor, dominated over the Sapadalaksa country, once the home 
of the proud Chauhans, and exercised control over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Bayana and Alwar It is not unlikely that the princes of Amber 
had now and then to bear the onslaught of the arms of Islamic forces 

The foul assassination of Prithviraja was the signal for an internal 
turmoil in which his descendants entered into a contest for secunng the 


throne 


Pfithviraja 

I 


Bhimasunha Purantnal 


Bh^amala 


other sons 


I or Bihan Mall 

r ^ 

Ratnasunha Asakama 
or Askaran 


Chitara Suja 

Bhimasimha seems to have been the heir-apparent to the throne But 
his claims were superseded by his father in favour of another sdh named Pur- 
anmal Prithviraja paid the penalty by his death at the hand of his own son 
Purajnmal ruled for six years and was then killed by Bhima who now regained 
his birth nght Suja, son of Puranmal, sought to avenge the death of his 
father with the help of Safr-ud-din, the Subedor of Ajmer and made an attack 
upon Amber According to Tod, Bhimasimha was murdered by his son 
Askaran at the instigation of his brothers He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Ratnasunha who ruled for eleven years But troubles now came from 
another quarter Sanga, son of Prithviraja and bom of a Bikaner princess, 
got the help of JaitSi, son of Lunkaran of Bikaner, and seized the capital But 
he fell by the hands of a bard named Kanha Thereupon Askaran, the second 
son of Bhima, ascended the throne Even he was not destined to rule in 
peace Being ousted by Bharamala or Bihaii Mall in V S 1604 (ad 1547- 
48) he went to Delhi to seek the help of Haji Khan Pathan (most probably 
the famous lieutenant of Sher Shah) The latter reconciled the rivals and 
conferred upon Askaran the government of Naravara (Narwar) The con- 
solidation of Bharamala’s rule in Amber and his alliance with the Mughal 
emperor opened up a new chapter m the history of the Kachwahas The 
scene of activities of the Kachwaha kings was no longer confined within the 
narrow limits of Amber, but loomed large in the impenal pavilions at Delhi 
and Agra and beyond in the provinces of the far-flung Mughal empire The 
new phase of their history requires separate and detailed treatment, and we 
• may conclude our present article here 


64 The above account is based on a note wdrich appears in the Muhanota 
Nina^ m Khyata, Vol. II, p 9n , also compare Tesaton, Descrtptwe Catalogue of 
Bardtc and fltsUnicid Manuscripts, Section I, part II, p 46 , Tod, Annals and 
* Antiquities of Rajastb&n (Cooke), Vol. Ill, p 1367, 



THE CRITICISM OF HISTORICAL REPORTS AMONG 

THE MUSLIMS 

By Dt M Z SIDDIQI, M a , ph d 
Calcutta UtuversHy 

Ibn Khaldun among the Muslims, has been accepted to be the most cri- 
tical and onginal historian He laid down the dictum that the rule foi 
distinguishing what is true from what is false in history is based on its possi- 
bilfty or impossibility He propounded sound pnnciples for Histonography 
and showed the way to that scientific view and treatment of the subject which 
IS advocated by the most modem writers on it 

No one who has made even a superficial study of Ibn Khaldun’s Prole- 
gomena to his voluminous history can deny him the credit which he deserves 
so well But, it will be certainly a mistake to think that he was the first 
Muslim author who tried to make use of the critical method in order to exa- 
mine the tmth of historical reports For, long before him, the Muslim de- 
vines who lived between the 7th and the 11th centuries of the Christian era, 
had made a keen and sincere study of the criticism of historical reports m 
connection with those of the words which fell from the lips of the Prophet of 
Islam from time to time, and those of his deeds 

These reports are known as Ahddith which is the plural form of the 
word Hadith The term is generally translated into Enghsh as ‘traditioa’ 
They are of extreme religious and legal importance to the Muslims and they 
have taken great care to maintain their purity and genuineness 

Each of these reports howsoever short, is accompanied by the chain of 
the names of the transmitters through whom it was re- 
ceived by those who compiled them in books This chain 
of the transmitters was considered by all the waters on 
the subject as an indispensable part of the text of the 
The part containing the names of the transmitters is 
technically called Isndd (support) or authority and the report itself is called 
Main or the text By and by this system became so popular among the Mus- 
lim authors that they applied it to history, to geography, to belles-lettres etc , 
for many centuries during the middle ages As a matter of fact it was earned 
to such an extreme that it was ridiculed by authors like al-Jdlji?. There are 
books eg the Ma^drtu'l-'Ushshdg of al-Sarr^j (containing the stories of per- 
sons who are said to have died of love) the subject matter of which is extre- 
mely fqvolous, but in spite of it, the author took the trouble of Tecording the 


The system of 
giving the names 
of the transmit- 
ters 

reports themselves 
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name of each transmitter of the narratives contained m them, and the date 
and place at which he heard the stones 


The Ongm oj this System 

The origin of this system, which according to Professor Hitti is unique 
in the case of the Arabs and meets the most essential requirements of modern 
histonography,^ is difficult to determine But Caetani and Horovitz have 
attempted to solve this interesting problem, and A H Harley has sum- 
marised their conclusions in his introduction to the Musnad of ‘Umar b 
’Abdi’l-'Aziz * 


Caetani is of opinion that the system could not have originated with the 
Arabs The wild desolation of the Arabian desert and 
Catani’s the restive nature and the character of the primitive igno- 

opinion uncivilised and intolerant Arabs, did not suit its 

origin and growth '' But his contoition, as one may see, is based 
more on presumption than on fads , and if accepted will only prove that 
the system did not originate with the Arabs With whom did it originate 
then? The great Italian Orientalist has failed to give any instance of its 
use by any other people The Greeks and the Romans did not use it as a 
system Professor Margoliouth has pointed out that the Greek and the 
Roman historians do not keep quite clear of the dates and that they very 
rarely, tell us the source of thar information “ 

Professor Horovitr, however, carried his reseaiches further, and giving se- 
veral instances from Jewish literature, proved that the 

Horovitz’s system of Isndd was used by tire Jews before the Arabs 

researches 

He also tried to show that its use in their literature was 
found as early as the Mosaic period and by the Talmudic times, its chain 
assumed enormous length, the subject matter being of the most varied nature ’ 


But the mam facts discovered by the mmute researches of the distin- 
guished modem German Orientalist had been already 
They were anti- dealt with, by a medieval scholar of Andalusia, 
^ Muhammad ‘Alf b Afimad commonly known as 

Ibn Hazm, in his al-Ft^al Fi'l-Milal,^ about nine cen- 
turies before him Of this Horovitz as well as Caetani appear to have been 
unaware Ibn Hazm has classified the chains of transmitters according to 
their reliability, into six different groups, has described their merits as well 
as demerits, has pointed out such of them as had been used m the Jewish 
and Chnstian literature, has referred to the subject matter of the texts to 


1. The origin oj the Islamic State Int p 3 

2 J A S B 1924, pp 404-405 3 Annalt dell' Islam, I, p 32. 

4. Arabic Htstortans, pp 18, 20 5 Der Islam, Vol VIII, pp 39-75 

6. Vol*II, pp 67-70. 
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which they relate and has discussed, in his own way, the demerits ol their 
Isndds 

The Indians also, like the Jews, however, made use of this system long 
before the Arabs But as far as I am aiware, no notice 

dians ^ pointed to me for 

the first time, by my friends and colleagues Dr P. Bagchi 
and Prof H C Raychaudhuri of the department of Ancient Indian History 
in the University of Calcutta According to the former occasional yse of 
the system of giving the names of the transmitters is found in the ancient 
Indian literature Hindu Buddhistic as well as Jama The text of the re- 
ports contained in them are of as varied a character as in the case of Jewish 
literature and the length of the chain of the transmitters is pretty long, con- 
taining in certain cases, about twenty-seven names ' 

The use of this system by the Jews and the Indians before the Arabs, 
cannot be denied The Arabs may have either borrow- 

The Arabs gave ^ them or may have used it independently 

It a scientific form. ,, , , 

„ Havmg taken up its use, however, the Arabs developed 

It, a great deal and gave it a scientific basis They created an extremely 
rich literature dealmg with the careers and the characters of the transmitters 
of the reports dunng different perioos This literature is known among the 
Muslims as Asmd'uT'-Rtjdl or the names of the Men (the transmitters) They 
laid down the necessary qualifications, of the reliable transmitters, classified 
the reports according to the reliability of their reporters, introduced the 
chronological method in order to test their trustworthiness and produced im- 
mense varied literature which supply the necessary critical apparatus for 
testing the truth of the reports 

All this is entirely wanting in the Jewish as well as Indian litera- 
ture The ancient literature of neither the Indians nor 
of the Jews show any signs of the scientific use of the 
chronological method, nor does it possess any collection 
of the biographical notices of the transmitters of the re- 
ports “ In the Talmudic literature,” says Horovitz, “ there 
is no idea of chronological method and the oldest extant work attemptmg 
such an arrangement was composed after 885 a d , more than a century later 
than the earliest earliest work on Isnad-critique " " From this and from the 
fact that the important Jewish works (of this period ) had been composed in the 
Islamic domimons ” ccmtinues Prof Horovitz, " it may be inferred that this 


7 Mahabhdrata translated by P C Ray, Book I, Canto I , Wintemitz His- 
tory of In^ litetature, Vri I, pp 323-24, Vol II, p. 34, N 3 , Keith’s translation 
of Sd,nkhdyana Aranyaka, pp 71-72 , S B E VoJ XV, pp 224-227 , P Cordier * 
Catalotue Du Fond, Tibetan, Part HI, pp 163 , 168-69, aOl-etc * 

For all these references I am indebted to Dr. P. Bagchi of Calcutta University. 
46 
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historical interest of the Jews was due to the Islamic influence ” The want 
,of these and other important materials for the criticism of the reliability of 
the transmitters makes the use of the system of giving the names of authori- 
ties, by the Indians and the Jews, a'together valueless 

Tuio-fold Nature of Cnlictsm 

The criticism of the historical reports (especially the traditions) among 
the Muslims however, is of two-fold nature (1) that relating to the 
ehain of the transmitters, (2) that relating to the text of the reports The 
former is generally known as U-iuluf-Rtivdyal and also as U$ulu’l-Hadith le 
the principles relating to the narration of the reports And the latter is com- 
monly called the U^ulu’d-Dndyat le scientific or juristic principles 

(1) The works on the Ufulu’r-Rtwdyat lay down the necessary quali- 
fications of the reliable and proper reporters, classify the 
qualification'^^'^o^ chains of the transmitters into various groups according to 
transmitter of re- the degree of their reliability, and deal with the methods 
of learning, narrating and writing down the reports (es 
pecially traditions) and various connected matters which must be mastered 
by every qualified reporter 

The qualifications of the transmitter of a tradition have been described 
by al-rfi4fi‘i' ( 767-820 a d ) in his al-Risdla, one of the earliest works on the 
subject received by us, as follows — 

“ He must be of firm faith, well-known for his truthfulness in what he 
reported, understanding its contents, knowing well how the change in ex- 
pressions affects the contents, reporting verbatim what he learnt from his 
own authority and not narrating in his own words, only the sense of what he 
had learnt, possessing retentive memory if he reported from memory, and re- 
membering his book well, if he reported from it He should be free from mak- 
ing a rejxirt on the authority of those whom he met, of what he did not learn 
fiom them And his reports must be in agreement with what has been re- 
ported by those who are recogmsed to have good memory if they also have 
transmitted these reports ” * 

All the writers on the subject, however, are unanimously of opinion that 
the transmitter of a report in order to be acceptable, must be of firm faith, 
mature age, and proved integrity and possessing good memory He must be 
w'ell-versed in the methods of learning, transmitting and preserving the re- 
ports He must be thoroughly conversant with the names, careers and the 
characters of the earlier reporters as well as with the various classes of the 
reports (traditions) and their defects and other special features 
J 


8 Ar-Risfila, Egypt, 1312 A H , p 99 
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The classification of the traditions 

The traditions have been classified, according to the degree of their 
reliability, into three categories, (i) Sahih le the Genuine, (ii) the ffasan 
1 e the Fair and the Da'if i e the weak 

(i) The $ahih or the Genuine The genuine is the report which has 
been handed down by a continuous chain of the transmitters possessing the 
qualifications mentioned above Some important writers are of opinion that 
it must also be proved that each transnutter actually met his own rgwrter 

(») The Hasan or Fair is the report the tsndd of which does not in- 
clude narrators who are subjected of falsehood, and the text of which is 
not rare, and is identically or equivalently reported by more than one set of 
the transmitters Ibn Sal^, a distinguished writer on the subject, has further 
explained it He says that ‘ Fair ’ is the report among the transmitters of 
which, there are men of unknown character, whose veracity and reliability 
have not been proved, but are not known to have been careless and committing 
mistakes or forgery in their reports 

ini) The Da'if or weak is the report which does not satisfy the condi- 
tions of either of the two classes of the reports menticmed above They are 
again classified into various categories 

(a) The Mursal or the loose is the report about the Prophet of Islam 
by one who did not enjoy his company but met any one of his companions, 
without his authority 

(b) The Munqa(a' or the severed are the reports in the chain of the 
tiansmitters of which any link at any stage is wanting 

(c) The Mu'dal or the straitened is the report from the Isndd of which 
two or more links are missing 

{d) The Mudallas or the disguised is the report in the Isndd of which 
any narrator reports on the authority of one whom he met, wliat he never 
learnt from him, or on the authonty of any of his contemporaries whom 
he never met, so equivocally as may create the impression that he had actually 
met and received the report from him, or mentions a name or title of his 
authority, which i^ generally not known so that he may not be identified 
This class of the reports is always rejected and the reporter is severely con- 
demned 

(e) The Shddh or the rare is the report made by one single reliable 
transmitter at any stage, at variance with that of other transmitters pos- 
sessing better memory 

These and various other classes of reports (traditions) have been des- 
cridbd, and explained and their degree of reliability has beei^ thorou^ly 
discussed in all the works on the principles of narration. 
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2 ’U^ulu'd-DiTdyat or the scientific or junstic principles relate to the 
Main or the text of the rqxjrts irreqjective of their trans- 
The scientific mitte'rs These principles are generally discussed in a 
pnnaples particular part of the works on jurisprudence For it 

IS mainly the duty of those who utilise the leports to go carefully into the 
text and accept or reject it on account of its probability or improbability. 
But the works dealing with the 'U^ulu'l-Hadtth also contain a good deal of ^ 
materials relating to it A well-known book Fathul-Mughith, for example 
contains the following principles — 

(fl) Every report against reason, or accepted principles (of faith) or 
against what is generally experienced, or against well-founded and recognised 
historical fact^ should be rejected 

{b) All reports that do not suit the position or office of the persons 
about whom they are reported should be taken as unreliable. 

(c) The events which should have been noticed by a large crowd of 
persons and reported by them, if transmitted by a single individual, should 
not be accepted 

The works on Junsprudence lay down the following principles • — 

(ifi) The degree of the reliability of a rejxirt must be in keeping with 
the importance of its subject-matters 

(b) If a report deals with a technical matter and its transmitter does 
not possess technical knowledge or judicious mind the report may be accepted 
with certain reserve 

A sufficiently large number of cases of the rejection of historical reports 
by the Muslim devines on account of one or the otlier principles mentioned 
above, may be ated, to prove the application of the above principle long 
before Ibn Khaldlin As a matter of fact he himself follows these very prin- 
ciples when he rejects the common explanation of the sudden fall of the Bar- 
mecides, and the vanous reports of the extremely large number of the soldiers 
fighting in the wars waged by the Assyrians and others 

Even in the modem times the criticism accepted by all the Orientalists 
against the story forged by ‘Abdu’l-Latif, Ibnu’l-Qifti and Barhebraeus about 
the burning of the library of Alexandna at the Command of the 2nd Caliph 
‘Umar, is based on the pnnaples laid down by the Muslim divines centu- 
ries before Ibn Khalddn 


9 Lucknow Edition, p 114, 
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